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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1937 


2nd. A Bill proposin<^ a clian^Q la the law rolatinj^ to 'the property rights of 
converts met with strong opposition in the Mysore Council. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nohru, tlio Congress President, had three hours’ discussion 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Sheogaon village on the constitutional deadlock and 
tlie Congress attitude towards the qiiostion of ofTico acceptauco. 

A demand for Immediato and unconditional reloaso of detenus and political 
prisoners was made at a crowded piihlio mooting held at Calcutta Albert Hall 
under tho ])residoacy of Mr. Karat Chandra Bose. Kpoaker after speaker 
condemned tho “reactionary” statements of the Chief Mini.stor regarding release 
of jiolitical prisoners and detenus and the meeting unaniraouslv passed a 
resolution ex:prossing its complete want of confidence in tho Chiof Minister and 
his Cabinet, 

3rd. References in a book to tho Profdiot of Islam were alleged to be the provocation 
for a knifo attack on a Punjab leader. 

Mr. M. N. Roy addressed an ope i letter to Mahatma Gandhi regarding the 

e resent constitutional deadlock afipealing to tlie Mahatma to advise the Working 
ommittoe to decide in favour of Cingressmen acco[)tiag Office for the purpose 
of carrying out tlio Gangress resolution passo 1 at Paizpur. 

4tb. Death occurred of Sir Sorabji Pochkhanwala, Managing Director of tho Central 
Bank of India after prolonged illness. 

Discussions among leaders on tho rpiestioii of office accoptanco continued at 
AVardha on the eve of tho Congress AVorking Committeo meeting. 

5th, Tho Congress AVorking Coramitteo met at Wardha for its most momentous 
Bossion iu rocont years—to tako a dccisiou on the office issue and dispersed 
without coming to any decision. 

Tho editor of Advance sentenced in Calcutta to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 500 on a ohargo of sedition. 

7th. In tlio Punjab Assembly, the Premier replied to tho charges made against 
the police, namely, that the dt'partraerit was steojied In oorriiptiori and bribery, 

Tho nows that tho Congress Working Committee had pas.sed a resolution 
allowing Congrossmon to form ministries was received with satisfaction all over 
the country. 

8th. The Burma Chamber of Comraorco, commenting on tho report of the Burma 
University Act Inquiry Committee, considered that tho country’s one university 
(Rangoon) was not enough for Burma. 

9th. Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, at a Fishermen’s 
Conference at Chandpnr, advised fishermen to organize and conduct their Industry 
on modern and scientific linos. 

10th. •Acceptance of office does not mean by au iota acceptance of the Slava 
Constitution. It moans fight against tho coming of Podoration by all means in 
our power, inside as well as outside the Legislatures. Wo have taken a new 
step involving new responsibilities and some risk. But if we are true to our 
objectives and are over vigilant we shall overcome these risks and gain strength 
and power from this step also. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberU”.—This 
inspiring passage occurs in a lengthy statement Issued by President Jawaharlal 
1 
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Nohra on his return from Wardlia exhorting the pooplo of India to loyally 
abide by the Wardha decision. 

“Conditions in the Presidency of Bombay are peculiar. Wo have perhaps as 
many jiarties as in any other province, but wo have no single paity having 
majority. Even the Congress, though the largest singde party in tlie House, 
has not got a pledged majority of members elected on its ticket, but the question 
remains whetlier tho non-Congress majoiity will bo able to combine together 
under one banner forgetting all their petty diirerencos anon and concentrating 
their minds on one thing and one thing alone, namely, to do their very best under 
the circumstances”—In these words Sir I). B. Cooper, the Clnef Minister of the 
Bombay Government, inaugurating the Constitutionists’ Conference called upon 
non-Congress legislators to form a united front against the Congress Party. 

12th. Tho need for a separate organisation for the De])iossod Classes was stressed 
by Mr. Jagjivan Ram M. L. A. when he addressed the Bihar Repressed Classes 
Conferenuo at Gopalganj. 

“Pandit Pant accepted tho U. P. Governor’s invitation to foim a Ministry and 
agreed to submit a list of names of Ministers on the iGih instant when, the 
new Government took cliarge.” 

I4lh, The Cabinet resigned In Orissa. Tho C. P. Congress Ministeis assumed office 
to-day. 

Important changes In tho teaching cadre of Dacca Piiivcrsity were referred to 
by tho Vice-Chancellor in his address at the annual convocation of tho university. 

Congress Ministers in Madras and the C. P. took the oaths of office. 

16th. M. A. Zaman, M. L. A. and three other labour spokesmen were scmtenced to 
four months’ rigorous imprisonment each by a feeram[)ore magistrate on a charge 
of rioting at a jute mill. 

Writing in “Harijan’ under the caption ; “Congicss Ministeis,” Mahatma Gandhi 
said; “This office acceptance is not intended to woik tho Act anyhow. In tho 
])rosecution by the Congress of its goal of Comphde Independence, it is a serious 
attempt on the one hand to avoid a bloody revolution an i fin the oilier hand, to 
avoid mass Civil Disobedience on a scale hitherto uiiatternpte t. ’ He observes tliat 
the Government of India Act is iiuivei-sally regarded as wholly unsatisfactory for 
achieving India’s freedom. But it is ]>ossil)Ie to icfdace tlie rule of the sword by 
the rule of the majority. lie declares that the Congress ohje hivo can easily be 
achieved lawfully using tho Act in a mariner not expected by tJiem (the fiamers) 
and by refraining from using it in the way intended by them. 

17lh. Sjt. B. G. Kher, Leader of tho Bombay Congress Paity, agreed to form a 
Ministry, and submitted six out of the seven names. The Governor accepted the 
same and from Monday next onwards the governance of the ihoviuce came in 
tho hands of tried Congressmen in so far as power lay in tho hands of elected 
representatives. 

Nearly 300 persons were reported to have been kilh'd outright and many others 
seriously injured as a result of a sorious derailment near Biiita station on tho 
East India Railway at about 3-30 this morning. The disaster wherein ly Down 
Lahore Express was involved was reported to have occurred at a place west of 
Bihta station. 

18lh. A strong attack on the present Ministry in Bengal for its failure to secure 
the immediate and unconditional release of detenus and political prisoners, was 
made by speakers at a crowded publ;c meeting at the Calcutta Albert Hall under 
the presidency of Mr. ^arat Chandra Bose. 

Government of U. P. passed orders releasing political prisoners convicted under 
sections 124 A, I. P. C. and lOS Cr. P. C. and withdrawing cases against those 
undergoing trials under them, lifting the ban on such associations which had been 
declared unlawful and returning press security deposits excepting such cases 
where communist literature was discovered. 
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22nd. Strong protests were recorded at a public meeting held at the Town Hall, 
Cuttack, against the recent objectionable utterances of Lord Baden Powell against 
the character of the Indian people. Mr. S. C. Bose, Bar-at-Law presided over the 
meeting which was attended by a largo number of men. 

23rd. Startling ’devolopmonts took place in tho politics of the Muslim League in 
U. P. Three of its members in the U. P. Assembly in the course of a Press 
statement, denounced the activities of the League, seceded from tho Party and 
joined tho Congress Party aft(3r signing its pledge. Three other Independent 
Muslims also joined the Congress Party in the U. P. Assembly, thus bringing its 
strength to 141. 

By the order of the Congress Ministry the Maharashtra loader, Mr. B. M. Bapat, 
was released from Hindalga Jail whore ho had been undergoing rigorous imprison¬ 
ment since December 1931. 

24th. Mr. Fazlul Iluq, Premier of Bengal stressed the important part which libra¬ 
ries could play in spreading education among the masses, when he presided at the 
All-Bengal Library Conforenco at Calcutta. 

Altogctlnw 1S7 terrorist prisoners in the Andamans wont on hunger-strike from 
to-day. About 2.o0 terrorist convicts in tlie Andamans sometime ago sent a petition 
to the Government of India requesting that tliroughout the whole of British India, 

(1) all detenus, iStat'^ prisoners and convicted political prisoners be released ; 

(2) all repressive laws bo repealed and all orders of internment be withdrawn ; 

(3) all political jirisoniu’s at present in the Andamans be loturoed to India and no 
moro sent to the Andamans; (4) all political convicts bo treated as ^B’ class 
prisoners. 

25ih. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pro.sidont of tho Moslem League, issued a statement 
urging the need of llindu-Moslini unity. 

In the “llanjan”, Mahatma Gandhi explained the “fundamental difference between 
the old order and tlie new order.” 'Whereas formerly the Ministers were 
amenahio to the control of the Government, now they are under tho 
control of the Congress. Tliey are responsible to tho Congress.” He said 
that ‘Hho Ministers liavo a wliij) hand so long as tliey act within the four-corners 
of tho Act’’ and that ^Uniahlcs them to consolidate tho power of the Congress, 
that is tlie jioople.” Gandhiji culled the attLUitiou of every Congressmen to these 
facts and said : “For an cdfective iiso of this power people have to give hearty 
co-operation to tlio Congress and its ministers. If tho latter do wrong or neglect 
duty, it is 0 |ieri to any jierson to complain to tho Secretary of the A. 1. C. C. 
and seek redress. But no one may take the Law into his own hands.” 

29th. Mr. Ivamath, r. c. s.. Resident Siih-Divisional Officer of Narsingpur, resigned 
the Ih-esidentship of the District Bov Scout Association as a protest against the 
lo^marks made against India’s national cliaraeter by Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout. 

Strong disapjii'oval of inflaming communal feelings and a stern warning that such 
activities will be di*alt with jiromptly were contained in the first communique issued 
by the new Bombay Government. 

30th. Tho death announced of tho Moslem educationist. Sir Syed Ross Masood. 

A large number of terrorist convicts in tfie Andamans went on hunger-strike 
following the rejection of their petition in which they made several demands. 

“No other organisation except the Indian National Congress can speak on behalf of 
8 croros Musalraans. Tho Indian National Cingress has come to be the united 
anti-Tmpoiialist front of Hindus, Muslims, and other important and non-important 
minorities of this country. And no amount of mud-throwing by Liberals and 
Muslim Leaguers and Mahasabhaites can snatch from it its great representative 
character.’’—Thus declared Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of Lucknow 
Chief Court, addressing a huge meeting of Bareilly citizens. 

Slit. The U. P. Premier announced measures for the relief of peasantry pending the 
results of a fuller investigation by a committee to be appointed shortly. 
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The 0. P. Assembly through an adjournment motion discussed certain allegations 
regarding the recent election at Bilaspur. 

“Proliihition will remain a far cry, if the Congress is to count the cost in a 
matter of the first class national importance. The loss of revenue is only apfrarent 
I put this prohibition in the forefront because its result is immediate. Congi’ess- 
men and, especially women, have bled for it. National prestige will rise in a 
manner it cannot by any single act that I can conceive, and the otbor five IVo- 
vinoes are highly likely to follow the Six. Tho Muslim non-Congress Prime Minis¬ 
ters are equally interested In seeing India sober than drunk.” wrote Mahatma 
Gandhi in the “liarijan”. 

Roseritment was expressed at a public mooting lield at the Calcutta Town Hall 
at the issue of orders under tlie Public Security’ Act on IOC jute mill workers of 
Gorhati, Hooghly, incliididg 14 women and the jilacing of a ban under Sec. 144 Cr. 
P. C. on Mr. A. M. A. Zaman, M. L. A. Tho meeting called upon the elected 
members of tho Bengal Legislative Assembly to refiiso tlie grants in respect to 
Labour asked for by the Rinanco Minister in the Bengal Budget. 


AUGUST 1937 

lit Presiding at the annual meeting of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, Mr. Baij- 
nath Bajoria, M. L. A. criticised tlie recent Indo-Japaucse trade ai’gumcnt. 

A resolution protesting ag’ainst the Palestine proposals was jiassed at a meeting 
of Moslems in Calcutta. 

“The fullest ox}doitation of cultivable waste, along with tlie establishment of 
cottage and other industries, small and big, will solve tlie economic problem of the 
country,” said the Hou ble Mr. Y. V. Giri, Minister for_ Labour and Industiios, 
while opening the All India Khadi and Bwadeshi Exhibition held at Salem, 

An ap[)eal for mobilising public ojiinion against tlie present Ministry in Bengal 
was made by different speakers at a j>ublic meeting lield at Beadon Square in 
observance of the Congiess Ministry Day. 

2nd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah replied to Mr. Rajendra Prasad’s latest statement on the 
question of settlement of the communal isssue. 

An adjouinmpnt motion designed to direct altcntirn 1o a Press oidt'r prohibiting 
references to “Detenu Day” was defeated in tho Bengal Council and tallvcd out in 
the Assembly. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Palestine Report in tlic U. P. Assembly 
was disallowed. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Paul, the U. P. Premier, outlined the Congiess Ministry’s 
programme in the Assembly. 

Uproarious scenes marked the interpellation Lour in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly when short notice questions tabled by the Congiess Paity regarding 
hunger-strike in the Andamans weie answered. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore personally read a special message at the Calcutta Town 
Hall Meeting specially convened to express Calcutta citizens’ sense of alaim and 
grave concern at the news of the liunger-strike l y political prisoners in the 
Andamans. 

SI long condemnation of tho ban on newspapers to publish information about 
the Detenu Day was expressed in the Dengal Legislative Council. 

3rd. The U. P. Congress Ministry’s programme was discussed in the U. P. Assem¬ 
bly and its “defects” pointed out by a number of the Opposition. 

4tb. His Excellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mahatma Gandhi at New 
Delhi. 
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The Congress motion for adjoarnment of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to 
discuss the Andamans hunger-strike was lost by 150 to 75 votes. 

The Assam Ministry scored their first victory in the provincial Assembly by 
defeating an adjournment motion drawing attention to a hunger-strike in connexion 
with a lock-out in a match factory. 

At a State Durbar in the Audience Hall of the City Palace at Alwar, the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana formally announced the selection and recog¬ 
nition of the sucession of Thakur Tej Singh of Than a to the Alwar gadi. 

Death occurred of the eminent scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

5th. The Assam Assembly held a full dross debate on the merits and demerits of 
the “line system” as applicable to immigrants. 

6th. The Assam Assembly discussed the Assam Municipal (Amendment Bill) Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. J. N. Barua. 

A spirited appeal to industrialists to bettor the lot of labourers was made at a 
Calcutta meeting. 

The Cawnpore mills strike took an ugly turn when several policemen were 
In j Hied by stones thrown by rowdies and a police officer had to fire a shot in 
self-defence. 

An adjournment motion moved in the Bengal Assembly to discuss the situation 
arising out of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Andamans, was 
talked out. 

7th. Moslem students in Calcutta passed a resolution expressing confidence in the 
Bengal Cabinet. 

Orders passed by the Bihar Ministry for the release of all political prisoners 
and lemoval of restrictions on the exteinees and internees, inciuding those 
restrained under the criminal tribes act. 

^^While the six Provinces where Congressmen are in office are vying with one 
another in releasing political piisoners, withdrawing repressive measures and in 
various other ways ernbaiking upon a fiopular policy, unhappy Bengal presents 
a most sorry and humiliating spectacle,” said tSir P. C. Ray in a statement 
on the situation arising out of the hungor-stiike of jiolitical prisoners in the 
Andamans. 

Public resentment due to the refusal of the authorities to take action to remove 
the cause of hunger-strike of the Andamans political prisoners found expression 
in impassioned speeches delivered at different meetings held in Calcutta and suburbs. 
The speakois appealed to the audience to organise a country-wide agitation for suppor¬ 
ting the cause of the Imngcr-stnkers. Resolutions were also adopted at the 
meetings expressing sympathy with the Andamans prisoners’ cause and condemning 
the attitude of the Government. 

8th. The IT. P. Premier arrived in Cawnpore where, following the rejection by the 
Labour Union of the Employers’ Associations offer, a fresh effort was being made 
to bring about a settlement in the mill strike. 

The question of release of ditcnus was discussed at a meeting of the Bengal 
Krishak Pjoja Assembly and Council party meeting, the Premier attending. 

Addressing a mooting of peasants in Gaya, Mr. Bnkrishua Sinha, the Bihar 
Premier asked them not to weaken their cause by resorting to violence. 

The Orissa Cabinet passed orders suspending the realization of taccavi loans on 
account of the floods. 

A start was made in the matter of giving a fillip to Khadi and Swadeshi 
articles by the Government of Madras. Table cloths for the Ministers are to be 
of homo-spun and hand-woven material. The Ministry indicated their desire 
that in all departments of the Government only Indian-made articles should be 
used, in so far as they are available. 
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9th. The Congress parfy suffered a heavy defeat in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
when their resolution urging the immediate release of detenus was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Bengal Government’s proposals for the release of detenus were outlined 
by Khvvaja Sir Nazirnuddin in the Legislative Assembly. 

That the political prisoners in the Andamans had no faith in violence and 
terrorism-this declaration was made by Mr. Jagat Bose, who was recently 
releas(Ml from the Andamans after serving out’: his sentence, on behalf of the 
prisoners in that far-off island at the big protest meeting hold at the 
(Calcutta Town Ball in observance of the All Bengal Andaman Political Prisoners 
Day. 

10th. 200 out 300 detenus in the Dooli Detention Camp wont on hunger-strike follow¬ 
ing close upon the submission of an ultimatum to the Buperiiiieiident asking 
rediess of tlie giievant‘,es of the Port Blair jirisonors now on fast. 

12th. In reply to a question in the Bengal Council the Homo Minister stated that 
Hf) terrorist*convicts in Aliporo jail had addiessed a commiiulcatiou to the Picmier 
in which they formulated certain demands. 

14th. The Congress Working Committoo discussed the general policy to bo followed 
by the Congress Ministers. 

Many p's^-sons wore injui-ed when the police made a severe lathi charge while 
dispel sing a peaceful procession which was wending its way along Calcutta Stiaiid 
Jvoad to join the public meeting held at the Town Hall in obsei vance of the All- 
iiidia Andamans Piisoners’ Day. There were many ladies in the piocession, 23 of 
whom wcie }»laccd under arrest and rushed in police vans to the [)olico liead-quar- 
ters at Lal-hazar whence they were released on jiorsonal recognisance bond at a 
late hour of the night. 

Strong condemnation of the lathi charge made by tlio police on processionists 
was expT’essed at a huge fuiblic meeting of tlie citizens of Calcutta Jicld at Sradlia- 
nanda Park under the presidoucy of Sj Sarat Chandra Bose, Icadtu’ of the Bengal 
Assembly Congress party. 

A resolution ompliatically protesting against the callous and higli-lianded treat¬ 
ment of the political [u-isoncrs in the Andamans, who iiad to resort to hunger-strike 
and demanding the immediate rej)alriatiori of these prisoners to their respective 
jirovinces in India, was passed at a putilic mooting of the rnfizens of Bombay, held 
at the Congicss Bouse, witli Mr. K. F. Nariman in the chair. In response to the 
appeal issued by Pandit dawaliarlal Nchin, many of the Bazars and maikets in 
the city observed Hartal as a protest against Govennneiit’s treatment of the 
Andamans political prisoners. 

“I have every sym})athy for your cause and I assure you that in your struggle 
for bettering your conditions by strikes and the like against the capitalistic inti'icst, 
my police will take no side and will never interfere witJi the peaceful activities of 
the workeis for llicy (the police) are not under the old bureaucratic Government, 
but they are under our (auitroh The Indian National Congress has set before yon 
a laudable ideal of truth and non-violence. So long as you maintain peace mid 
order, my police will never interefero with you. As a Minister, responsible for 
law and order in my Province, 1 want you to understand that if there be any 
breach of peaito and order my })olice will bo forced to take action and thereby 
your own money will bo wasted”—said the Ilou’blc Mr. Biswanath Das, 
Chief Minister of Orissa, a<ldrcssing the Khaigpnr Oriya Samaj, with reference to 
the conditions of Labour on B. N. Itailway. 

15th. Presiding at the annual Co-operative Conference in Calcutta, Dr. Pramathanath 
Banneijeo criticized the mauner in whioh the co-operative movement in Bengal 
was being conducted. 

About 60 villages in Gonda, U. P. were flooded by the waters of the Gogra 
and Sarju. 

The Bengal Premier took the opportunity of a pub! ic reception in the Calcutta 
Town Hall to give a spirited reply to Congress propaganda against his Cabinet. 
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A joint meeting of Bombay Presidency Moslem League Parliamentary Board and 
the League members of the Bombay legislature decided on their policy of woih 
in the legislature. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded deliberations to-day with tlie Con¬ 
gress Premiers and acquainted them with the views of the Committee regarding 
the general policy to be fullovvod in respect of the release of political tirisonors, 
ban on political organisations, appointmont of parliamentary secretaries, allowances 
or salaries to be fiaid to the legislators, start ol prohibition in specific areas, relief 
to the agriculturists as a counterblast to excise duty on sugar, attitude towards 
labour and other cognate matters. 

16lh. A Congress adjournment motion in the Bengal Legislative Assembly in connexion 
with the fracas in Calcutta on Saturday was defeated. 

A similar motion in tho Bengal Legislative Council was lost without a division. 

The Viceroy, in a letter to a member of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
explained why he could not submit to dictation by prisoners in the Andamans 
through resort to hunger-striko. 

The Congress Working Committee sent a telegram to the prisoners in tho 
Andamans asking them to give up the hunger-strike. 

Tho question of Congress party in Bengal forming alliances with other gi'oups 
In the legislature was discussed by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha. 

A Calcutta Congiess leader and nine others were prosecuted, and charges 
against 23 women were withdrawn, in connexion with the procession on “Anadmans 
Buy” in Calcutta. 

17th. A Bill for tho relief and prevention of floods was passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assumfily. 

Pr ('senting his first Budget in tho Bomha\" Assembly, tho Finance Minister 
(Mr. A. B. Lathe) said that tho Government were content to be cautious in the 
pursuit of their goal. 

The Congress Working Committee concdiidgd its Session to-day after passing two 
rosoJutions, one dealing with the question of salaries of Ministers, Pailiamentary 
Secretaries and members and their allowances, and the other, urging Congress 
Ministers in all Provinces to bring about complete prohibition within three years. 

I8th. The Bengal Premier issued a warning with regard to the holding of demons¬ 
trations in connexion with a students’ convention in the Town Hall to-day. 

‘‘It is no crime to say tliat the Indians want to establish Government of the 
peo|)le and foi‘ tiio jieople. It is the elementary light of every student to cherish 
this idea”—thus observed Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, Premier, replying to tho address 
presented by tho students of Patna at Wheeler {Senate Hall. 

19th. Tho Punjab Premier made an appeal to Pressmen to help in eradicating com¬ 
munal rancour from the province. 

Deep concern felt by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore over the protracted hunger- 
strike by nearly 700 political prisoners in the Andamans and at other centres, 
found expression in a wire sent by him to Mahatma Gandhi urging the latter to 
do something for bringing about a speedy tormiiiation of llio strike. 

20th. The question of retrenchment of expenditure in the administration of the 
Government, was discussed on a cut motion in the Bengal Assembly. 

Almost every group in the Bombay Assembly promised unqualified support to 
tho Congress Ministry in their national welfare schemes during tho discussion on 
the Budget. 

2l8t. Replying to a short-notice question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khawja 
Sir Nazimuddin made a statement on the hunger-strike situation in the 
Andamans. 
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The Moslem objection to the crest of the Calcutta University was the subject of 

a question in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Beforring to the question of release of political prisoners M. Gandhi in an 
article in the Harijan said that the Congress rale did not mean iicence to 
violence. 

Sir Sikandor ITyat Jvhan, Premier of tke Punjab pursuing hfs campaign against 
comraunalisra, anuouricocl tlie policy that tlio Cabinet would adopt in the awaid o 
State patronage. 

Inaugurating tho Perar Literary Conference at Araraoti, the Hon. Dr. Khare, 
Premier of C. P. announced that^his Government had determined to take^ every 
step to removo mass illiteracy. 

“T/io best and the only eflective way to wreck tho existing constitution,’' wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi in tlie “Harijan” under tho caption “The implications,” 'ds 
for the Congress to prove conclusively that It can rule without the aid of the 
military and with tho least possible assistance of the j)olico, who mav well have 
sorao new friendly designation given to tliem.” Exfiouridiug iiis idea fuithor 
Mahatmaji tliinks that the Congiess should rule not through the police backed by 
the military, but through its moral authority based upon tho greatest good-will of 
the people. Ils metJiods should be fireventativo and not punitive. Then the Con¬ 
gress Ministers must see that the dejiartments they control also respond. Thus 
justice must become cheap and expeditious. Police should be friend of jtcople and 
not their dread. Education should answer needs of the poor villager and not of 
tho imperial exploiter. 

23rd. Tlie LT. P. Government decided to remit tho unex[fired poitiou of tho senten¬ 
ces of certain jfolitical prisoners and to release those men. 

Bovoral members of the Bengal Assembly Krisliak-Proja Party issued a statement 
criticizing tho action of Mombers of the Cabinet in connexion with the voting on 
land lovfMiuo demand. 

The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Satyamurthi In tho Central Assembly to 
censure the India Government on tho Zanzibar question, was defeated by CO 
votes to 52. 

24th. The President of the Central Assembly solved a conundrum of the IIouso 
when ho decided that he would not in future read out veibatim the .Viceroy’s 
orders disallowing adjournment motions. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti’s adjournment motion concerning the new legislative rules 
was cirried by tho Cential Assembly Avithout a division. 

Keplying to a short-notico question in the Bengal Assembly, tlio ITom(3 Minister 
stated that two prisoners on hunger-strike in the Andamans were seriously ill. 

25th. The adjournment motion In the Central Assembly to censure tlie Government 
for their “callous attitude” towards the Andamans hunger-strikers, was carried by 
C2 votes to 55. 

Tho Assam Assembly was addressed by the Advocato-Oenoral (Sir A. K. Roy) 
on a point of order raised by the Premier challenging tho House’s verdict regard¬ 
ing cut motions. 

26th. Tho grievances of the Moslem community against Calcutta University were 
voiced in tho Bengal Assembly when the grant of Ks. 1,17,40,000 for education 
came up for discussion. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, tho Bengal Premier, outlined in the Assembly his Government’s 
plans for promoting primary education in rural areas of the province. 

27th. Tho Bengal Premier, replying to a debate on the Education Budget In tho 
Assembly, referred to tho policy of grants-in-aid to Madrashas. 

The need for providing better facilities for women’s education was urged by 
three women members of tho Bengal Assembly in the course of a discussion on 
the Education Budget 
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“The policy of Governmont is prohibition—prohibition of the US0, Import, Salo or 
possession of alcohol, incladint; foreign liquor, country liquor and toddy, of opium 
and of drugs,” doclarod Hon. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Minister for Excise and Public 
Hoalth, on the floor of the Bombay Legislative Assembly enunciating the Bombay 
Government’s Excise policy. 

As a protest against what was charactorisod as the “callous and indifferent 
attitude of the Local Government” towards the situation arising out of the pro¬ 
tracted Imngor-striko by political prisoners in the Andamans and other centres, 
tlie entire Congress Party walked out for the rest of the day from the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

28th. “The Sugar industry to-day is perhaps the second largest industry In India.” 
observed Sardar Kripal Hingh in Ins presidential address at the annual meeting at 
Lucknow of the Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

“I regard the Congress \rorInng Committee’s rosoJution on prohibition as the 
greatest act of the Committee,” said Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan 
in whicli he made 1” suggestions for bringing about prohibition. 

.Mahatma Gandhi sent a porsenal message to the Andamans prisoners urging 
thorn to give uj) luinger-strikc. 

29th. With the exception of seven, the rest of the Andamans prisoners gave up 
their hunger-strike. 

The Madras Gevernmerit proposed to reorganise the primary education system 
and give it a vocational bias. 

_ The anxiety for tlio hunger-strikers in tlio Andamans and other jails and deten¬ 
tion camps in India, foMoving the wild niraoiir of death of Sudhondu Dam and 
the condemnation of the Governmerit’H ‘■callous and indifferent’ attitude towards 
tlio countrywide demand for the repuriation of the Andaman political prisoners, 
found oxfiression in students’ demonstrations, /niblic meetings and the All-Bengal 
Youth Convention that was hold at the Calcutta Albert Hall. 

30th. The dotonus lodged in the Deoil Camp Jail, numbering 166, who wore on 
hunger-strike iu sympathy "with the Andamans prisoners gave up the strike. 
Consequent on the abandonment of the hunger-strike by tho majority of Andamans 
prisoners, Ilon’ble Mr. A. K. Ea/diil Muq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in tho 
course of a statement in the Bengal Assembly assured the House that his Cabinet 
would now sliortly convene a meeting of party loaders to discuss the question of 
repatriation. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Acting President, B. P, C. C., was found guilty of tho 
oft’onGO of causing obstruction to public street and was fined Us. lOO in default 
two mouths’ rigorous imprisonmeut by a Calcutta Magistrate, who delivered a 
lengthy judgment iu what was known as tho “Andamans Day Procession Case.” 


SEPTEMBER 1937 

lit. Unprecodontod scenes were witnessed in Cuttack to-day, the Kisan Day, when 
more than 15,000 Kisaus, dressed in tattered and shabby clothes, many of whom 
had come down on foot from distant villages, marched on a mammoth procession, 
about a mile and a half long, carrying the national flags and red flags inscribed 
with hammer and sickle and shouting slogans of “Down with Imperialism” etc. 
through tho crowded streets of the capital. 

3rd. Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion of “no confidence” In tho Council of Ministers was 
passed by 27 votes to 22. I'he 27 comprised of 19 Congress, four Democrats, two 
Independents and two others, who had recently resigned from the Ilindn-Sikh 
Nationalist Party. The 22 included the three Ministers. Every member of the 
House was present. The Ministry having resigned, H. E. the Governor invited 
Dr. Khan Hahib, to meet him on the next day. 

2 
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4th. Tliat oflloe acceptance by Congressmen was in perfect keeping with Coiiorc-s 
policy maintained since 1920, with its corner stone as organised na o - 

violence, which meant that “we were out to convert the administratois o t ie 
Britisli system and not to destroy them,” appeared to be the key-note ot Oan j 
article in the “Harijan”. 


Stb. In the Bihar Conncil the Finance Minister, replying to a question, said that 
the Government had suggested the repatriation of Bihari prisoners in 
ilndamans. 

Keference to an increase in Bihar’s revenue as a result of the intioduction of 
the Keforms was made by the province's Finance Minister. 

“The tri-colour flag is no longer to bo considered as an emblem of the Congress 
but will be acclaimed, loved and res])ectod as the natiorial flag belonging to all 
parties, declared Mr, C. Raj:igopalacliari, Premier opening the third Madias 
District Political Conference at the Madras Congress Elouse. 


6th. The Railway Kates Advisory Committee met in Calcutta to hoar the complaint 
of several shipjiing companies regarding the withdrawal by certain railways of the 
surchargo refund on coal for bunkering purposes. 

10th. Tlie C. P. Budget presented to the Assembly showed a surplus of Rs. 31,OOtJ. 

11th. The Madras Council pa.ssod a resolution appointing a committee to inquire into 
the ryot’s relations with lands and suggest legislations to make these relations 
easiei. 


12th. Speaking in Bombay, Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru deplored the formation of 
communal and sectarian groups for political purposes, 
feir Sikander llyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, appealed for communal unity. 


13th. Congress and members of tlie Nationalist Party wore absent when the Viceroy 
addressed a joint meeting of the Central Le^dslaiuro. d'he address udeired to the 
jflans for the organization and re-mecliaiiization of the Army and measures 
already taken and proposed to be taken regarding middle class unemployment, rural 
development improvement of cattle breeding and archaeological research. 

16th. That Bihar zemindars will bo prepared for non-violent Civil Disobedience, if 
necessary, to resist the enforcement of a tax on agiicultural income and unfair 
laws against their interests was one of the resolutions passotl at a conlercnco of 
Bihar land-holders at Patna under the presidency of Maharajadhiraja of Darblianga. 
The resolution was moved by Kaja Sir Raghunaridaa Prosad. 

The remaining eight prisoners on hunger-strike in the Andamans gave up 
their fast. 

18th. The C. P. Premier made a statement in the Provincial Assembly ^defining the 
correct attitude of Government servants towards party politics. 

“There is no difference between the ideals of the Mo.slem League and tlioso of 
the Congress or any other recognised political organisation in the country, the 
ideal being complete freedom for India. There could not bo any self-respecting 
Indian wiio favoured foreign domination or did not desire complete freedom and 
a Self-Government for his country”, said Mr. M, A. Jmnah in replying to an 
address presented to him at a largely attended reception given in Jiis" honour at 
Simla. 

20th. The proceedings of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced with 
the singing of “Bando Mataram” by the Speaker, Mr. Sambamurthi, in the absence 
of the lady member, Mrs. Sankara Iyer who usually sung the song. 

22nd. Amidst cheers the Orissa Assembly pa.ssed the Chief Minister’s resolution 
summoning a Constituent Assembly for framing a constitution for a free India as 
modified by Mr. Latifur Rahman’s amendment. Two voices only cried “no” 
when the resolution was put to vote. 
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24lh. The Orissa Assembly decided the question of a site for the provincial capital. 
It favoured Cuttack-Chowdwar. 

26th. The Congress claim to represent the Moslems was challenged at a Conference 
of tbo Calcutta Moslem Loaguo. 

27th. Sir Sultan Ahmod moving a resolution in tho As.sembly for the ratification of 
tlio sugar convontion referred to the benefits that would follow India’s participation 
in the agreement. 

An adjournment motion in tho Central Assembly to discuss tlio Moslem objection 
in Madras to the singing of ‘'Uaudo Mataram” m tho proviueial Assembly was 
ruled out by the i’resident. 

Under tho new conditions tho police will have to bo t!ia guardians of peace 
and democracy, said Mr. J\. M. Muushi, Minister for law and Older, Bombay, 
addiessing a iiolioe'conference at Uouiia. 

29th. The President of tho Central Assembly luled out of order an amendment of 
the Insurance Bill regarding the provision by iu.-5uranco companies of a jjiovident 
fund for their employees. 

To discuss the question of ropatiiation of Bengal teriorist prisoners in tho 
Andamans a Confeieiicu of party leadeis of both House of the Bengal Legislature 
wa.s held in Calcutta. 

The TJ. P. Assembly decided that the Speaker “had the power to require or 
permit any member, who was not sufficiently acquainted with English, to address tha 
the Assembly in Hindustani.'’ 

30th. The Madras IToliibitioii Bill was passed by both Houses of tho Legislature. 

By no to 27 votes the Bengal Legislative Assembly [lassoi the Tenancy Act 
(Amendment) Bill. 


OCTOBER 1937 

Ist. Both Houses of tho Madras L^’^gislature were prorogued —the Assembly after the 
Speaker had made an imjioilant statement concerning tlio singing of Bande 
JUatara?)/. 

2nd. Tho Speaker of the U. P. Assembly referred to his active membership of the 
party but assured of his com})lete im])artiality while in the Chair. 

The country offered its respectful congiatulatious and affectionate greetings to 
Mahatma Gandhi on tliis happy occasion of his Gdih biithday and prayed that he 
might live long for the guidance of India and humanity. 

4th. Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, Government of India, assured the Central 
Assembly tliat the (government would have c-outrol over tJie Reserve Bank in the 
matter of residuary functions and that it was proposed to regulate them by an 
agreement with the Bank. 

5th. Professor Syed llossain, addressing Moslem students in Calcutta referred to 
tho rise and fall of Islam and called upon his audience to form the vanguard of a 
Moslem renaissance. 

6th. The Central Assembly passed motion of adjournment to censure the Gov¬ 
ernment for having appointed a man from England as India’s Income-tax 
Commissioner. 
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7th. Addressing the students of Khurda, the Promier of Orissa said that he did not 
want students to join active politics. 

11th. ^Vhen the Shias met in Conference at Lucknow, tlio Moslem League organisa¬ 
tion though subjected to criticism was su])ported as a vehicle for the expression 
of Moslem political action. 

J5th. JJindns and Moslems of Poona reached a compromise in regaid to the Sonya 
JVfaruti Temple dispute. 

Peshawar wituessed unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm on the arrival of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The station was tlironged with a huge but disciplined crowd 
controlled by a number of Red Shirt volunteers. Thirtyono crackers wore lirod 
as the President emerged from his comiiartmeut bedecked with tricolours. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal joined the Muslim League under 
the leaders hi j) of Mr. Mohammad Ali dinnali. This was an achievement of great 
political significance, made by the League at its session at Lucknow. Mr, Jinnafi 
who presided at the Conference made a hitter attack on the policy in the 

course of his presidential address whic.h was, from top to bottom, soaked with 
communalism. He accused tJio Congress of creating “class bittiu'uess and com¬ 
munal war”. Mr. Jinnah, before the comraeucomont of the ses.sioD;, unfmlod tlio 
flag of Islam in the front of the Conference paudal before a huge crowd. This 
was perhaps the first oc(;asion when a religious flag was unfurled at a poli¬ 
tical function. The League Council took disciplinary action against Mr. Yakut) 
Ilussan, Minister of Madras, for his joining the Congress Mini.stry and removed 
his name from tho membership of the League. A similar action by the Couucil was 
taken against Mr. Bharif, Minister of C. P. and Bir Wazir Hussaii. 

16lh. In a speech at Poona Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister to tho Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment stressed the organization aspect of physical education. 

“The English people though they are traditionally sujiposed to cherish liberty 
for its own sake, allowed other ])eopIes to be robbed of it without auv scruple 
whatsoever simply because tlieir greed for material satisfactions liad been ei'l'ectivcly 
appeased thereby. “Perliaps my English friends wont agree with me there, but 
whori rivalry for colonial exploitation would become still raoio acute the Ih'iiish 
citizens will had necessary, to arm their Government at home with extraordinary 
powers to defend their possessions abroad. Then thev will suddenly wake up to 
hud that they have forfeited their own liberty and drifted into Fascist grij) and 
then they will realise that liberty has a true foundation only in moral worth of 
individuals who compose the Btate.”—Thus oliserved Dr. Ihibindiauath Tagore, 
President, All India Civil Liberties Union, in tho course of liis message to tho 
London Conference on civil liberty in India. 

17th. Mr. Fazlul Iluq, Bengal Premier, in his nddro.ss to the Moslem Loamio 
session at Lucknow referred to tlie solidarity of the Moslems in Bengal. ^ 

Mr. Satyamurti described tho Lucknow session of tho League as a ‘‘significant 
commeutary on contemporary politics. 

The All-fndia Moslem League passed a resolution changieg its creed to “full 
independouco.” 

Mammoth meetings attended by 20 to 25 tliousand Kisans weie hold in more 
than 100 centres in Bengal in ac(;ordanco with tlio ciicular of the Ihovincial 
Kisan Babha. Tlio Kisan Rabha resolution adojdcd at all these meetings after 
setting out Kisans’ demands expressed tlie conviction lliat tlie only way of retain¬ 
ing the confidence of tlie Kisans and of keeping tliem under the political leadeiship 
of the Congress is to fulfil tho demands of tho Kisans as formulated by tho Faiz- 
pur Congress unmindful of the opposition of the Zarnindais. At’ some idaces 
some Congiess M. L. A’s. tried to oppose tiie demands formulated by the B.P. K.B. 
but they were hooted down right away, and the Kisan Babha resolution was adop¬ 
ted with thundering acclamations. 

Gandhi issued the following statement on Andamans prisoners *_ 

Andamans prisoners may not bo forgotten. To remind mo that J have made 
promise to them that I would strain overy nerve to secure their release, I have 
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received three letters from three provinces, telling mo that treatment of prisoners 
who have been brought from the Andamans is worse than there, that there seems 
to bo no prospect of their early release and that if no release was forthcoming 
they migiit have to fall back upon the only weapon open to them, that is hunger- 
strike. J hope that they will not resort to hunger-strike so long as they know 
that the public is not supine about their welfare. For myself f may assure 
them that [ am not sleeping over the matter. And I urge the public and the 
press to keep a vigilant eye on this urgent matter. J would a/ pea/ to Provincial 
Governments which have received these prisoners to accord to thorn the treatment 
wliich the country expects them to give. Provincial Governments which are in 
such matters now responsible to the jjeople may not disregard the popular wish. 

I expect that in this there is no difference between the Congress aud other 
organisations.” 


18th. ^Tho All-India Moslem Loaguo passed a resolution opjiosing tho introduction 
of Fodoiatiou as embodied in tiio Government of India A^-t of 1935. 

20lh. There was considorahio reaction in tho country to the decisions taken at tho 
session of the All-Jndia Odoslom League. 

2l8t. Sir Cldiotu Ram (Development Minister, runjab), in a statement on the 
Unionist Rarty’s futuie, regretted the suggestion that tho agreement reached at 
Imckiiow was a surrender to Mr. Jiuuali by tho Punjab Promior. 

The policy of tho Jiombay Government in rcgaid to the separation of tho 
judicial brancli from tlio oxocutivo hrarudi of the administration was explained by 
Mr. K. M. Munslii, Horae Minister at Poona. 

Tiio ‘‘secret” of “Congress Raj”, as also the “secret” of !io\v ho would run the 
administration without tho Excise rovomio lost by prohibition, was explained by 
the Madras Premier at a Coimbatore meeting. 

22nd. “An irresponsible uttoranco” was bow the IT. P. Premier cliaractcrized the 
lecont speech of the Pcngal Premier at Lucknow in wliich tho latter was reported 
to have spoken of “retaliation” against Uongal Hindus. 

23rd. A<ldrossing tlio Bengal Moslem Conference at Berliarapore, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
said that what the Moslem League was fighting for was political power. 

24th. Among the resolutions passed at the All-India Moslem Conferenco at Borbam- 
poro was one condemning the making of Bandc Maiaram the national anthem 
of India. 

Utmost confusion prevailed at a public meeting held at Bangalore when Mr. K 
V Nariman, tho Congress leader of Bombay, addressed Bangalore students. Mr’. 
Nariman was served with an order jirohihiting him to address any meeting but 
he defied the older and addressed the students. A posse of police 
under four Insiuictors arrived and Mr. Nariman was put under arrest. 
Tins was a signal to uproar and confusion in wliich stones and shoes were 
freely hurled. Some jieople and policemen were slightly injured. Conseqi.ently 
the police made a mild lathi charge. 

25th. “We believe that all patriotic Indians should lend their greatest support to 
tiie most formidable eonimoii organisation that exists in India at tlie iiresont 
rnoment—the Indian National Congress, which alone will lead us to our goal”, 
observed tho Nawab Bahadur of Mursliidabad, the picmier nobleman of Bengal 
in tlio course of a message to tho people of Bengal. ’ 

Following yesterday’s incidents ovor the arrest of Mr. Iv. F. Nariman and 
disturbances in tho students’ meeting at Bangalore a fresh .scuffle ensued to-day 
between fho police and tho students in^ tho Intermediate College compound at 
about 1-30 in the afternoon. The situation roso to such a jiitcli at a time that 
police ojieued fire as a result of 'wliieh. several persons received gunshot wounds. 
About 60 people were removed to hospital, of whom 15 were policemen and the 
rest were members of tho public. 
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26th. A resolution demanding the -retention of Bande Mataram as the national 
anthem of India, was passed at a Poona meeting in celobration of Bande Mataram 
day. 

27. A Bill for the removal of the bar against women becoming municipal councillors 
was iutroduood in the Assam Legislative Council. 

“The discovery of unlicensed arms and ammunition indicated that terrorism was 
by no means doad,” stated tiie Bengal Government’s resolution on the Calcutta 
Police admiuistiation report for 1936. 

Mr. M. A. Jmnah’s efforts at Patna to merge all Moslem parties in Bihar in 
the Moslem League, resulted in the Moslem and Ahrar parties joining the League. 

Thei’C was an important meeting in Calcutta between Mr. Ga.idhi and the 
Bengal Ihamiior, who was accompanied by three of his colleagues, when questions 
like the release of detenus and Andamans piisoneis were discussed. 

It was a rare and magnificent spectacle which Calcutta witnessed when more 
than 20,009 men and wuirien listein'd in reverent silence to the leaders of all- 
India renown who gave a graphic descriplion of the o})])ression winch peasants 
in this land had undergone for (ouituri-'s in mute lesignation. Tho occasion was 
the gieat jieasants’ rally which was held at the Shraddliananda I’ark. Tlio ;signs of 
the dawn of their economic and political consciousness was on the occasion 
manifest to the most indifferent observer. 

28th. \ conference hold under the auspices of the Bengal Congress Socialist Parly 

demanded the iininediate release of all jrolitical pn.soiieis and detenus and the 
repeal ol all ‘depiessive laws.” 

The negotiations between Mr. M. A. .Tiunah and the Bihar Moslem Indepcndirnt 
Party, winch was tho hugest single Moslem groii]) in the Bihar Legislaluie, bioko 
down. 

It was decided at a Calcutta meeting to cstahlish a ITioJu-Moslem Unity Asso¬ 
ciation ni order to dispel the j)re.jeut distrust and sus])iciou between the two 
communities. 

Tlie conference of Congress Pjomieis and speakers with Gandliiji and the mem- 
bers of the Cougiess Working Committee commenced at the nisidence of bjt. 
yarat Chaiidia Bose to di.'>cu.^s various problems tiiat confront the raimstiies in 
diffeiont (tongioss jiroviir-es, on winch Gaudhiji’s guidance and advice weie 
sought with a view to hud a proper solution. 

29th. Sp eeolios [irotusting against tho Congress “attitude and attempt to e.xteiininute 
the Zamiiidari el.is.b, ’ ivore m iJe at the U. i\ Zuniiidais' Confcj eiice, 

The All-India Congre-,s Working Committee’s confcieime optnu'd in Calcutta. 
A leit wing idTort to seeme tho adoption of -a jtohey of ducct action to prevent 
Pederation was defeated. 

30th. The need for separate treatment for political jirisoners as distinct from ordi¬ 
nary ci-iminals, was sti'e^sed by Mr. K. P. Nariman who presided at the Political 
Snffeiors’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Midnapur and lier tale of woes figured prominently at tho All-India Congress 
Committee. Mi-. Siihhas Chaiidia Bose who moved tiie lesolution with regaid to 
the ban on 110 Congress oiganisations in the distiict, in an impassioned speech 
diew a lurid picture of the state of affatrs before and after the inesent logime of 
repression in Midnapur. 

3let. “Unite, organises and join hands with Congress”, this was the gist of tho 
message which the three distinguished liglitors for India’s freedom, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Pandit davvaliailal Nefini and Sj. ti^uhlias Chandra Bose, delivered to tho 
mammoth gathering which assernlded at the Calcutta Deslibaudhu Park, on tho 
occasion ol the Labour rally that took place there. It was a sight ever to bo 
remembered. Never had. within living memory, (Calcutta witnessed a spectacle. 
More than one lakh of men and women assembled there to listen to tho President 
of the Indian National Congress and other leaders. From far off villages thoy 
carno walking all tho wmy to learn from Jlheir leaders the means of relief from 
the sufferings and humiliations under which they had been groaning for years. 
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2nd. The Working Committee resolution on the Patel-Nariman controversy accepted 
the findings of the Oandhi-Bahadurji Inquiry Committee. In view of Mr. Nari¬ 
man’s acceptance of the report and subsequent recantation, the Committee ordered 
the publication of the Inquiry Committee’s report and held Mr. Nariman unworthy 
of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Congr ;ss organization. 

3rd. A tiibute to the many reforms inaugurated by the Mahai'aja of Travancore was 
paid by the Resident, Madras States, at a State banquet held at Tiivandrum in 
honour of His Highness’ 26th. birthday. 

At a reception held in Hom])ay in his honour, Mr. M. A. Jinnah criticised the 
A.I.C.C. resolutions on ‘'Bando Mataram” and minorities questions and urged upon 
the Congress to make an honourable settlement with the Muslims, 

6th. “The Hindu Mahasahha has always said, and its olTer is still oi»cn, that the 
communal probhun, so far as ropn'simtations in legislarnros are concerned, can be 
honourably solved on the basis of joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities on their pofmlation basis and with power to them to contest additional 
seats,” said Dr. B. iS. Moonje in the course of a statement to the Press. 

In the Bijnor Najibabad-Garbwal Muslim rural constiiuoncy hye-eloetion, the 
Hon’ble Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim (Congress), Minister for Irrigation, I’nitcd Pio- 
vinees, defeated Mr. Abdus Sami (Muslim) League Ity 7,271 against 2,202 votes. 
The Ilori’blo Hafiz Mobarnal Ibrahim was originally returned to the U. P. Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on Moslem League ticket, hut later joined the Congress Party 
and was taken as a member of the Pant Cabinet. For jfiiiiirig the Congress, the 
Moslem League a(;eused him of betraying the Moslem cause and going against the 
will of his constituency. It challenged him to rt*sign his seat and seek re-election 
on Congress ticket. Ilaliz Sahib accepted the challenge and won the fight. 

7th. The Maharaja of B;kanor reiterated his brdi.-f in Federation and urged safe¬ 
guards in the interest of the States, at a banquet given by him in honour of H. E. 
the Viceroy. 

Tlie main outlines of the Wardha Educational Sebemo sponsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi were ex)>laiuei by the Madras Minister of Public Information at a Con¬ 
ference of the Madras International Fellow bhip. He announced that the country 
would be given an opportunity to examine the Wardliu Educational Scheme. 

9th. Matters affeeting the status and welfare (T women \vere diseusbe(l at the annual 
conference of the Calcutta constitneney of the All-liiJia Women's Conference. 

Mahatma Gandlii had an interview for two hours with Sir John Anderson, and 
the topic of discussion mainly centred on lelief to political prisoners and detenus. 

At the Guruvayur Temple-Entry Conference, a resolution was passed advocating 
“satyagraha” at Guruvayur, if the Madras tdovernmeiit did not take action to 
tlirow open the temple to all Hindus within six months. 

10th. The Government of Bombay returned about 750 acres of land in their posses¬ 
sion to original owmers victimised during the Civil Disobedience Movement. The 
Government also asked the owuiers of forfeited lands in Bardoli whether they will 
relinquish their possession on the payment of their original price. 

11th. Anti-War Day and Armistice Day celebrations took place in various centres 
in India. At Allahabad, the Congress President presided over a public meeting. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi expressed his strong disapproval of the action of A. I. C. C. 
members in criticizing Congress Ministries and accepting a resolution regarding 
Mysore at the recent mooting of that body in Calcutta. 

A resolution adopted at a conference under the chairmanship of the C. P. Minis¬ 
ter for Education stated that “the key to the general uplift of the masses is pri¬ 
mary education and it is our aim to make it universal.” 
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20th. Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru disapproved the action of Allahabad students in 
resorting to a strike over a dispute regarding the Congress flag. 

The Gandhi Seva Sanglia appreciated the renunciation of faith in terrorism in 
Lengal, and deprecated the at>ust 3 of civil liberty and tlie undermining of tiio non¬ 
violent spirit in some parts of India. 

21»t. The Nawab Hahadur of Murshidabad and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were among fb-^ 
sjreakers at a [)ublic meeting, held under the auspices of the llindu-Moslem Unity 
Association, at tlie Albert Hall, Calcutta. 

“If in sf)ite of honest effort by Congiossmen forces of disorder cannot bo brought 
under control without the assistance of the police and the Military, in my opinion 
acco])tanee by tlie Congress of the burden of oflieo loses all foree and meaning and 
the sooner tho Ministers are withdrawn, tlie better it would bo for the Congress 
and its struggle to achieve complete independence”, said Mahatma Gandlii in the 
course of an articlo in the “Ilarijan” on the labour situation in Ahmodabad, 
Sholupiu' and Cawnpore. 

22nd. Tho A. T. C. C. office announced that tho total number of primary Congress 
members enrolled this >oar was This figure does not iucludo members 

from Burma and tho N. W. F" Province, whoso figures have not yet been received. 
The total number of membership last year was 5,30,131. 

23rd. Tho death occurred of 8ir .1. O. Bose, the eminent Indian scientist. For 
half a century, 8ir Jagadisli’s name was a household word not only all over India 
but Ills reputation as a scientist Jiad sjjread ail over the world. 

25th. Tho Council of State passed the third reading of the Insurance Bill. The 
House was adjourned sine die. 

26th. Criticism over tlie delay for the preparation of a new Indo-British trado 
agreement was expressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce at their meeting. 

27lh. Tho need for unify and fellowship in this country was era[>hasised by tho 
Mctroi)oUtau of Imlia whon ho adrossod a gathering of Christians at Poona. 

A Rs. 4 and hall lakhs programme of rural develo]tracnt in Delhi Province was 
outlined by the Chief Commissionei when ho ojiened tho Ucllii rural exhibition. 

30lh. A plea for the jirevention of tlie phnolha evil was made at the All-India 
Women’s Cow Protection Conference held in Calcutta. 

Bandit Nehru, addressing a meeting at Tczpiu-, emphasized the need for a wider 
outlook among Indians. 

The question wliotlicr a mosque is governed by tho law of limitation forrainl the 
main jiart of the argument in the Bliuliidganj mosque dispute case in the Lahoie 
High Court. 


DECEMBER 1937 

4th. The death occurred of Nawab Sir Abdul Quiyum, the former Frontier 
Premier. 

The significance of Indian culture vis-a-vis fiio present world situation, was 
emphasized by various speakers at tho Indian Cultural Conference in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Hiudu Sabha passed a resolution asking the Premier of Bengal “to 
desist from issuing undignified diatribes against his political opponents.” 

“Policemen should be true exponents of the principle of non-violence,’' said the 
Premier of Bihar, presiding over the Patna District Political Conference. 

A series of riots occurred at a cattle fair in U. P. in which Hindus attacked 
butchers, killing one, and raided a railway station. 
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8th. An appeal for tho preservation of communal friendship in the Central Provin¬ 
ces was made by Dr. Xhare, tho Premier, In the Legislative Assembly. 

“A grave crisis has arisen in the history of modern Bengal—a crisis of the most 
serious character. The very cause of education is threatened. We must rise to 
a man throughout^ the province and record our strong protest against the sinister 
attempt and tho sinister motive bohiiid it.”—In these words Acharya Sir P. C. 
Roy cxhoi’tod tlio Bengalees to carry on an effectivo aijitation against the proposed 
Bill for secondary education when at tho Calcutta Albert flail the educationists 
assembled in large numbers to register their protest against the proposed measure. 

Mr. W. B. Brett, Chief Secretary to tho Government of Bihar issued a confiden¬ 
tial circular to Commissioners uf Divisions to be communicated to all district 
oihcors. Tho circular ‘inter alia’ dealt witli the constitutional position of Ministers 
so far as issue of eiders to district officers was concerned. “Whoso orders are 
binding on tho ofTicials ? Tho circular said that no order to be taken as authenti¬ 
cated whicli directly emanated from Ministers or purporting to emanate from 
them.” It also diiacted : ‘‘An order acted upon by llio District Officeis which 
is not signed hy either a Hocretary, Under-becrutary or Asst. Secretary to 
Uovernment, will do so at their own risk.” 

9th. The need for preventing jirovincial isolation in connexion with tho develop¬ 
ment of IniJia’s foj‘cst rcsunrces was stressed by tho Viceroy in opening the 
Forest Conference. 

Addressing a meeting of the U. P. Congress Partv. Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
Premier, justified the measures adopted to deal with tlie labour unrest at Cawnpore. 

Tho introduction of pre-school education conducted or snpjiorted by the State 
for childicu of agt*s between three to seven and tho enforcement of free and 
compuls()ry basic education through crafts to all hoys and girls from ages of seven 
to foiirtoeu (the eonix'ssion for girls being that their guardians may withdraw 
them after their complctiou of the 1-th yeai) wen.' the maiu ri'uomrnendations of 
Dr. Zakir JIusain’s Committee appointed by the Wardha Education Conference 
of October lust. 

lllh. The danger of a jjarty tlushed with victory at the polls setting up an autho- 
ritoi'ian State and interfering with educational democracy was pointed out by Mr. 
M. R. dayakar at tho Lucknow University Convocation. 

Piesiding over the Central Piovinces and Berar Local Self-Government Confer¬ 
ence, Mr. H. K. Ray Ciiaudhury, Mayor of Calcutta, deplored the tendency in 
some quarters to regard local bodies as political platforms. 

14th. Tho working committee of tlio Bihar Provincial Congress Committeo asked 
Congressmen to dissociate themselves from Kisau Sabha activities, wfiile the 
Kisan Sabha Council demands the withdrawal of tho ban on its activities in 
several districts. 

I6th. Tlio progress of the C. P. Piuhibitlon Bill In the Assembly was hold up 
following tiie tSjieaker’s iqdioldiiig tho Opposition objection to tho Bill being taken 
into consideration immodiutoly. 

17lh. Tho Bihar Legislative Assembly passed to-day tho Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
Bill wliich aimed at giving relief to tenants. During the two days’ discussion tho 
Bill had a smooth sailing as a result of an agreement arrived at between the 
Government and the Zamindars. Borne of the important provisions of the Bill 
related to tlie partition of JioJding, tlie distribution of grant, tho commutation of 
rent, penalty for illegal exactions by Jandloids, or agents of landlords, the execu¬ 
tion of deciees for arrears of rent, restriction on tho payment of certain kind of 
rent by agreement, etc. 

19 th. Mr. Jayprakash Narayan, a Socialist loader, issued a statement condemning the 
action of the Bihar Congiess in putting a ban on the Kisan Sabha. 

20tb. The Madias Speaker called a conference to decide whether the singing of 
3 
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Bande Mataram should bo permitted to herald the commencomont of each day’s 
business in the Logislativo Assembly. 

2 lit The position of the International Labour oflice in regard to India was ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Harold Butler at the annual mooting of the Employers’ Federation 
of India in Calcutta. 

22nd. Immediate and unconditional relt3as0 of all political prisoners and also the 
Andaman prisoners was voiced at a pnbli(! meeting whicli was held at the CalcuUa 
Albert Hall under the })residency of Sj. T. C. Goswami. Several speakers had 
addressed the meeting demanding the release of all political ])risoners and also for 
the repeal of all repressive laws. The sp(\‘ikers also a))pealed to the Andaman 
prisoners to postpone their hunmr-striko and assured that Bengal would again 
start a strong movement for their immediate and unconditional release. 

25th. An Indirect reference to the dithciilties experienced in enforcing prohibition in 
Salem was made by the Madras Premier during the discussion of the Debt Relief 
Bill In the Madras Council. 

26th. Addressing a public meeting in Calcutta Mr. Jinnah said iliat Moslems of India 
were ready to co-operate with their sister communities on terms of equality alone. 

27th. An appeal for a common language for India was made by Mr. Rajondra Prasad 
at a literary conference at Patna. 

An outspoken speech by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iliiq was a feature of the opening 
session of the Moslem students' Federation in Calcutta. 

Various ])roblems relating to education wore discussed on the opening day of the 
All-India Education Conference in Calcutta. 

Presiding at the All-India Moslem Students’ Conference in Calcutta, Mr. Iluma- 
yun Kabir stated that the problem in India was nut one of j)olitical freedom alone 
but also of economic and social freedom. 

28lh. Mahatma Gandhi’s AFardlia education scheme was discussed at the resumed sitJng 
of the All-India Educational Conference in Calcutta. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas, Professor of Economics, Madras Universify, ju'esiding over 
the Economic Conference in Hydeiabad, dealt cxhaiislively with India's many 
economic problems. 

29lh. Reference to the econorait; and educational problems facing ilie Indian Cliris- 
tian community was made by Mr. S. C. Mookerji jjre,siding at the All-India Chris¬ 
tian Conference in Calcutta. 

The need for the ado[)tioii of Basic English in India was urged by Mr. Adolph 
Meyers at the All-India Educational Conference in Calcutta. 

Presiding at the National Liberal Fedeiation, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad leferred to 
the Communism menace in India. 

30ih. “We do not want any jnivileges;’ said Mr. V. D. Savaiker jiresiding over [the 
19th. session ol the Hindu Mahasabha in Ahmedabad. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study oti India’s “Homo Polity” which finds a place as an 
Introduction to volume I. 1937, (covering the period of January to 
June, 1937) of Tit.e Indian Annual Reginter, was 
Accept** discussed all the influences and developments that had 

Office led the Indian National Congress to decide to take 

part in the elections to the Assemblies and Councils 
proposed to be constituted under the Government of India Act of 
1935. The results of the elections v/ent a long way to prove and 
justify the claims of the Congress to speak as the defender of 
IndL/s national self-respect, as the upholder of her rights and 
privileges. An attempt was also made to understand and explain the 
processes by which the representatives of the Congress, the majority 
of the members in the majority of the different Legislatures, were 
enabled to agree to accept oflicc, to work the new constitution through 
their chosen Ministers. But this discussion anticipated the final 
decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 

Committee of the Indian National Congress. For, this particular 
decision was taken on the 7th. of July, 1937 a week after the i)eriod 
the events of which arc recorded in the previous volume of the 
Register. Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast was issued on the 21st. of 
June, 1937. It cased the tension of feeling between the British 
bureaucracy and the Indian National Congress It helped the Working 
Committee under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance to make the decision. 
And though this was airived at in the first week of the period that 
forms the subject matter of the present volume of the Register, for 
drawing up a proper perspective of the whole of the situation, 
reference to it became necessary in the last volume* 


In a study of the consc(|uences of that decision of the Working 
Combat new Committee’s as these evolved in course of the period 
Act, prosecute (July—December, 1937) the resolution that embodied 
Constructive decision nccd not be fully quoted. The relevant clause 

programme . 


“The Committee feels, however, that the situation created as a result of the 
circumstances and events that have since occurred warrants the belief that it will 
not be easy for the Govcrnois to use their Special Powers. The Committee has, 
moreover, considered the views of Congress members of the Legislatures and of 
Congressmen generally. The Committee has, therefore, come to the conclusion 
and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be 
invited thereto, but it desires to make it clear that office has to be accepted and 
utilized for the purpose of working in accordance with the lines laid down in the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to further in every possible way the Congress 
policy of combating the new Act on the one hand, and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme on the other,” 
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The first sentence of this long quotation made it clear that the 
discussions, exi)lanations, and interpretations on the constitutional 
Congress & principles involved in the Congress demand for 

Governors knew assurance and conditional acceptance of ofiice had 

where they provided Valuable education to both the parties to the 

stood controversy. The leaders of the Congress felt an 

assurance of (heir own strength which they lacked or felt they lacked 
in March, 1937. 1 lie ppokosmen of the bureaucracy, faced with a 

breakdown of the constitution, hastened to cover it u[). The world 
had been told that the “big stick^^ of the Wiilingdon regime had let 
a lot of conceit out of the Indian brain, that the 1935 constitution 
had settled the Indian problem for a generation or so, and that 
contentment reigned in India. The results of the elections pricked 
this bubble a little ; the refusal of the Congress to form ministries burst 
it altogether. It opened the eyes of world to tin' fact (hat the Indian 
liroblcm so far as it had reference to British Impel iaJisiu had not been 
solved at all. These demonstrations were not comfortable to the British 
conscience, did not save British “face^’ in world opinion, and was 
not consistent with the enlightened self-interest of Britain herself. About 
the educational value of three months* controv('rsy the remarks of 
the Mm/chestcr GuardiJit is quite appreciative—tlio Indian public liave 
now been so educated in the implications of the Governor's special 
powers that their Excellencies will no doubt be more chary in making 
use of their prerogatives than they would have been, bad Congress 
taken office immediately after the elections, it may not now be known 
exactly where everybody stood, but everybody did know it a little 
better than before. The Daily Tclegrap/h an organ of Conservative 
British opinion of the right-centre, ojiined : “The Congress Ministers 
will discover the extent of their authority by experience and will 
discover also that the manner of its exercise will be determined by 
the electorate rather than by Governors.''* 

This education apart, notice may be taken of tlic change in 
Congress attitude towards the new constitution. The cynically- 
minded may point the finger to the w^ords “combating 
Real Inspiration Act*’, instead of “wrecking” it which figured 

so vividly in the election s|)ceches of Congress protago¬ 
nists. But the real insjuration of this change, not 
in attitude but in cmpliasis, is to be traced to Mahatma Gandhi who 
is reported to have drafted the Working C’ommittee resolution. To 
him was due the imi)ortance attached to the “consli active programme** 
and its prosecution as an instrument for tlie rdief of the j)oor, for 
putting hope and courage into th- ir hearts, and for rousing them to 
the shame and indignity of an uiifrec national life. 

By the end of July, 1937, Ministries on behalf of and in the name 
of the Congress had undertaken the (ask of administration in six out of 
the cloven provinces in India. It was a difficult task 
Class conscious that the Ministries undertook. Hopes had been raised 
acuvity demanded satisfaction. An increasing number of 

people had become aware of what needs to be done 
to make life liveable in India and bow it was to be done. Positive 
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Congress activities, the broadcasting of thoughts ai\d programmes of 
reform and reconstruction, since the days of the Non-co-operation 
Movement, have disturbed the'pathetic contentment of the masses. And 
a section of the intelligentsia have been contributing to the awakening 
of a class consciousness, of the sense of conflict between classes and 
interests said to be implicit in the very constitution of human society. 
Their philosophy of thought and conduct required a radical recons¬ 
truction of society, a “liquidation’^ of capitalist and boiirgeoise interests, 
inspired by a new interpretation of human psychology and of human 
history. The sense of personal and private property was to be 
eradicated ; the conceit of individual ends as apart from social was to 
be suppressed. The inspiration of nationalist feelings and sentiments, 
the injustices and inequalities of human existence—both these were 
sources of energy because they were the expressions of strong needs, 
spiritual and material. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, indicated these needs, and the duties they imposed 
upon the Congress Ministries if these were to be 
satisfied, lie did not want the Congress to authorise the acceptance 
of Ministries by (congressmen on behalf of the Congress. He had 
fears that they would get enmeshed in “the illusion of power’^ that 
seemed to have come within their grasp. He represented the appre¬ 
hensions of many who thought that reformism would replace the 
spirit of revolt and revolution that only could enable us to fulfil our 
national and huinaii destiny. But even he was moved to declare 
that 

^‘Tlio formation of ('tongiess Ministries in six provinces has brouglit a breath of 
flesh air in the tur^od and autitoritarian atmos]»]iero of India. Nt'W hojies have risen, 
now visions full of piomise float before the eyes of the musses. AYe breatlie moio 
fret'ly for the moment at least.” 

This new air of hope could not fully dispel the sense of oppressive 
responsibility whieh the neglect and frustrations of centuries had 
created amongst the most ojotimist of Indian public 
Mirage of men. “External authority” which for about two centu- 
Con#titutionaIism j-jes had been working its will iu this country through 
the J^ritish bureaucracy sought to create the mirage 
that the constitutional changes afford opportunity for the reform and 
reconstruction of India by Indian hands. The decision of the Con¬ 
gress to accept office was moved by the desire to test if there be any 
reality of power that the law declared had been placed in the hands 
of Indian Ministers, representatives of the mood and will of the Indian 
people. The vastness of India’s problems, the need for radical changes 
in every doi)artmeiit of Indian tliought and life, the Indian politician 
averred, were not capable of solution by the limited powers granted by 
the Government of India Act : 

“But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people ; and if wo cannot dis- 
chaige tlu-so to their satisfaction, if hopes are iiiifullilled and visions unrealised, the 

burden of disillusion will also be ours.^Yo have to keep tlie right perspective 

always before us, tho objectives for which tho Congress stands, the iudependence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. AVe have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to act simultaneously on this double front.” 

These words:of the President of the Congress, one of the most 
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dynamic of Indian thinkers and public men, may be accepted as repre- 
fiontative of the mind of the people in which hopes and 
Seme of power fears occupied an almost equal space. The fears were 

Strengthened npprclicndcd to come from the upholders of British 

interests in this country which had been secured from 
\all demands for readjustments by positive provisions in the so-called 
law of the land imposed by a legislature sittino: at a distance^ of 
7,000 miles, stronj^ in *the mig:ht of the sword'^ to use Mahatmajee/s 
words. But it is not of these fears that people felt much concerned. 
For, that w^as a conflict that was part of the very nature of Indo- 
British relations. And the experiences of half a century of this con¬ 
flict have enabled the people to size up their op])onents, and to renew 
an assuranee in their own strength and recover the conviction of their 
ultimate victory. World forces have been fij^htino: on the side of the 
Indian people, world developments have been disrupting the morale of 
the Imperialist power that held them in subjection. Cajiitalist Inqieria- 
lism of which the British had been the pioneers in the modern world 
had run through a cycle of its life. Other comiKditors ai)pearinn: in 
the field threatened to divide the world into separate siiheres of influ¬ 
ence or fields of exploitation. This competition afforded the ojiportu- 
nity to exploited and dependent nations to struj^^de to come by their 
own. So, in so far as tlie “external aiithority^^ that controls India was 
concerned, the iioople had lost dread of it. Even the stiffest of British 
bureaucrats does not care to conceal the feolin^z, to recognise the d(‘ve- 
kqunent that t\\c things that matter in India—the poverty of the people, 
the dirt and disease in their life—for a removal of llu'se the peoiilo 
must seek help not “as a boon to be soujijht, a concession to be wmested” 
from a third inirty who for about two centuries had been playinj]j 
eartlily Prrvidence to them, but from those who will into the seats 

of State authority on their votes and exercise State power as their 
representatives, drawino: their power from the suffratres of tlie people. 
The last election to the provincial Icf^islaturcs in India has helped the 
people to realise a little of the power and feel a little of the exliilara- 
tion tliat the exercise of the nVht of votes has created in them as the 
ultimate authority in India. The sense of this power is the master key 
to the evfJution of the future of India. 

Of the hopes innumerable that float before the eyes of the masses 
of our people, the fullilmcnt of which they seek at the hands of the 
^ I j. . Congress Ministries, of the throbbing agony of Indians 
masses the call for relief in whose eyes haunt the 
rulers Waking thoughts of India’s leaders and the dreams of 

their sleeping hours, the very immensity of the task 
and the immediate necessity for healing measures—the “smaller ends^’ 
for which the Ministries have plunged into work as soon as they 
entered their unaccusstomed ofhees—there are no differences of opinion 
about the ends to be secured. The agrarian question and the question 
of industrial and agricultural labour—the apiwoaeh to their solution 
bristle with difl’erenccs with vested interests, the growth of two centuries 
of neglect. The eruption into India of British and Western 
habits of thought and technique of economic life disrupted India’s 
balanced life. The foreign rulers in their conceit of superiority lacked 
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the imagination or the knowledf^e or the understanding to realize the 
harm that both these would do to the simpler but in certain ways the 
more coherent social economy of the country. Perhaps, the truth was 
that they were themselves victims of a system of values which they 
themselves had failed to handle or control ; these which had broken up 
their own social polity, as the following words of John Morley portray : 

“Even the passa'^e of the Reform Act (1832) whicli to the youthful Gladstono, 
before his own emaucipatiou, seem^^dto be “the work of the anti-Christ”, left six-sevenths 
of male population without a vote. Upon a society so constituted, a people so 
fettered, the Industrial Revolution had come like a thief in the night, and not the 
most devastating of wars or the bloodiest, could have been moro catastrophic in 
its social effects or moro perplexing in the problems of social readjustment which it 
created.” 

And upon a people so circumstanced was thrown the responsi¬ 
bility of ruling a country alien in thought and conduct, vast in 
dimension, complex in its social arrangements. Them¬ 
selves thus disabled they could not do anything better, 
specially when they came to be smitten by a “divine 
confidence in themselves and their mission” as the 
the world, a conviction which had made' Imperialism 
iricvitablc. An interpreter of F»ritish History opines that this was 
no new malady. The corner-stone of." Imperialism, said he, was laid 
many generations ago when Oliver Cromwell wrote— We are a 
people with the stamp of God upon us—whose appearance and whose 
providences are not to be outmatched by any story ” Thus we find 
in India a patch-work of high-sounding intentions and ineffective 
fulfilments, good by or in parts. This is the heritage to which the 
Congress Ministries have succeeded. 

When they undertook this responsibility, the world’s hopes and 
good wishes seemed to follow them. Heartened by these but sobered 
by the thought of the many things expected at their 
hands, they had to act on a “double front”. They 
had to send relief to the masses ; they had to extend 
the liberties of the peoiiie. In effecting the former 
they would have to a certain part of the way the co-operation of 
the higher bureaucracy, the steel-frame of Mr. Llo}d George’s 
imagery made of British officials ; in their second duty they could 
not expect and would not receive the same co-operation from that 
quarter. This opposition and sabotage they mot on the threshhoid 
of their career when the question of the re-assertion of civil liberty 
and the restoration of liberties—promises made in their election 
manifestoes—demanded redemption. The Congress along with 
all ether progressive forces in the country, the Congress pre¬ 
eminently, had been laying increasing emphasis on civil liberty, 
on the right of free expression of opinion, of free association and 
combination, and of freedom of conscience and religion ; it had.'condemn- 
cd the use of emergency powers which were more often their abuse : 
it bad suffered from and condemned ordinances and special legislation. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru indicated the mind of India, and the 
direction in which it was moving and the end which it desired to 
reach with regard to this question : 


Civil Libertiei— 
bureaucratic 
opposition 
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“Civil Liberty is not merely for us an airy doctrine or a pious wish, but soraotliing 
wdiic'h we consicler essential for the orderly development and progress of a nation. It 
is the civilised approach to a problem, about which people differ, the non-violent 
way of dealing ^vith it. To crush a contrary opinion forcibly and allow it no 
expression because we dislike it, is essentially as the same as cracking the skull of 
an opponent because wo disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtue of 
success. The man with the cracked skull may collapse and die, but the suppressed 
opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives and prospers the rnoio it is 
sought to bo crushed with force.” 

The principle and i)olicy hero embodied have been the bed-rock of 
tlic Congress organisation and of all the progressiv^e activities in the 

country. Witli the assumption of office by Congress Minis- 

Detenus. these gained importance, a special importance, be- 

nee* & Political i i i i • 

Prisoners caiisc there conlti be no constitutional progress in a 

country whose life was sn])pressed by the burden of 
ordinances and “law-less laws^\ It was further felt, and history supported 
that feeling, that the country could not settle down to quiet, steady, 
constructive work if the thousands of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees were not released and set at liberty. There was a certain 
incipient feeling that the Congress did not act wisely in agreeing to 
accept office without a clear and definite understanding with regard to 
til is jiroblem of political prisoners and detenus and internees. These 
men and women belonged to the intdligcfitsia. They had revolted against 
the loss of the self-respect of their nation, and they had sinned in trying 
to regain and restore it. It would be blindness to regard these men 
and women as constituting a limited probiom, because in number they 
represented a few millions of the more than three hundred fifty millions 
of the pco])lc of India ; it would be blindness to ignore the inspiration 
of their life and work—life and work that have given a new meaning 
to Indian History during the last fifty years and more. Tliese men and 
women represented the spirit of resurgent self-respect and self-assertion 
of the Indian peoiilc ; they were the path-finders to the fuller, richer 
and freer life in this country. They constituted a core bearing witness 
to the richness of Indians human wealth. They are the makers of the 
present and builders of the future. Of these men and women, Koro¬ 
lenko is represented in the Reminiscences of My Youth by Maxim 
Gorki as saying : 

“They are the leaven in every popular unheaval, tlio foundation-stone in every 
new structure. Socrates, Giordano, Bruno, Oallileo, Kobespieru, our own Decemberists... 
who are at tliis moinout starvin^^ in exile, tlioso who are tonight j)ouring over a book 
and preparing themselves for the struggle in the cause of justice, and above all, of 
course, for prisou—are all the living foice of life and its keen sensitive iustrumeiit”. 

It is because people felt something like this consciously and 
unconsciously, more unconsciously than consciously, that the demand 
rose insistent that the prisoners, detenus and internees should be 
set at liberty, that the exiled prisoners in the Andamans, the detenus 
at Deoli, Buxa and HijJi, and the thousand interned in innumerable 
Bengal villages should be given a chance to harness the idealism of 
their life, the superb strength of their unbribed intellect, the illumina¬ 
tion of their minds generated in the experiences gained in pain and torture, 
in solitary cells and solitary places—all the qualities that contribute to the 
building up of better societies and better countries— should have chance 
in India to play their legitimate part in constructive nationalism. The 
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hunger-strike in the Andamans was undertaken in this eaqjer expecta¬ 
tion. And the British bureaucracy in whose hands still lay the key 
to the reconciliaton of feelings and to prison locks in detention camps, 
owing to a poverty of spirit, owing to mental reservations, to unnamed 
fears, did not come honourably out of a test where none but great minds 
could maintain the traditions of civilised humanity. The Police mind of 
British India could not be expected to shed its crudities and morbi¬ 
dities as soon as the “autonomy’^ Governments has been set up in the 
Provinces. Mahatma Gandhi who has been standing as a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain sought to solve this particular 
problem on the plane of human considerations where faith in human 
nature should be allowed to decide State policy. The Government of 
Bengal, the home of the revolutionary movement, have not been able 
to ac opt the principle stressed by INIahatmaji ; they have, it is true, 
released more than i,S00 political prisoners, detenus and internees. 
But the detention of about 500 others, many of them kept 
behind prison bars without trial, goes to show that the Police mind 
still controls State policy in India, and that the Bengal Ministry as 
well as the others in other provinces, specially the former, are helpless, 
even when they have been put in charge of ^'Law and Order’'. 

The problem discussed in the paragraph above, looked at from 
certain points of view, cannot hope to reach any satisfactory solution 
M k u* j until the question is finally decided—the question 
The" control of political power in India. That 

Plough decision will require more years to arrive at. Meanwhile, 
other problems cry :for solution ; these touch the 
life of the people—dirt, disease, untimely death which poverty 
has stabilised in India. Jndo-British State policy has been held res¬ 
ponsible for most of the contributory causes for the break-down of 
economic life in India. And so great is the decay and so hopeless 
does the situation appear that faces the country, that today all contro¬ 
versy is luishcd in their presence. And Government and people in 
India have no time to waste in exchanges of angry words but must 
settle down to ease the situation, to stop the broaches so that time 
may be gained to take in hands radical cures of the maladies in the 
body x)olitic. And, in this picture the man bdiind the plough and with 
the hoe stands out as the symbol of India’s wretchedness, he whose 
life was described by Kudyard Kipling in a parody : 

“His speech is of mortgaged bedding, 

On his kine he borrows yet, 

At his heart is his daughter’s wedding, 

In his eyes fore-knowledge of debt. 

He cats and hath indigestion. 

He toils and he may not stop ; 

His life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop”. 

This man has forced the Indian National Congress to give up the 
i 
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policy and programme of non-co-operation, and to undertake the res- 
, 1 o ponsibility of government under a hated Act and no less 

Health in Condemned racial supremacy. In speeches and discussions, 

India h) Government blue books and census reports, in wri¬ 
tings in the Press and in proceedings of Assemblies and 
of Congress-Conferences—the tale of his sorrow and siiirering is a 
perennial topic. All recognize that rural life in India is poor and 
stricken, phvsically and mentally. Census reports tell and record evidence 
of a progressive deterioration. We wrote in the last volume : *"In 
the census of P)31 (lie numbers recorded of “earners^^ and ^‘working 
dependents'^ AV'Cre 15,38,80,830 ; the number of “non-working d(;pen- 
dents^^ were returned as 10,(>b,43,067. In the census of 1911 are record¬ 
ed the percentage of persons as “gainfully cmployed^^ as 47 ; in 1931 
as 46 per cent ; in 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the testimony to 
wealth production progressively diminishing.^’ With regard to health, 
the words of Major-General Megaw wlio retired from service as Direc¬ 
tor-General of Public Health with the Government of India are both a 
conclusive proof and a warning. There is ddhircncc of opinion, said 
he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteriorated 
during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little improvement 
has tak(‘n place, the existing state of things is so profoundly unsatis¬ 
factory that it demands investigation and redress. 

This unsatisfactory state of things has made the Indian problem a 
biological one, say people with a scientific bias—concerned first of all 
with the animal existence of more than thirty-five erores 
Britain’s Failure human beings, three hundred and fifty millions of men, 
women and children. Poverty and sickness, sickness of 
body and sickness of soul —these are the two problems 
that seek remedy at the hands of the people, of fheir re|:>resentatives 
in the Assemblies and Councils, in local bodies, and in non-onicial 
organisations. The British Government who say that they own respon¬ 
sibility for India’s good to the British peoj)le, and not to the Indian 
people, appear for all jyracticfd purposes to bo. retiring from fields which 
serve to secure health and wealth to the Indian people. After about 
two centuries of the exercise of despotic power when India seemed to 
lie in their hands as clay in the potter’s hands, the present policy of the 
British Government cannot bear any other interpretation than that it 
was a confession of failure. Their railway lines, telegraph wires and 
posts, and all the other paraidicrnalia of modern life, these may have 
enabled them to ex])loit the raw materials of the country and the cheap 
labour of the people ; India’s import and export trade may have 
swollen ; these may be claimed as evidence of the enrichment of the 
country. But to-day no other proof is necessary than a look around 
the country to prove that human life has not been enriched by modern 
science and^ modern knowledge which the British brought to the!country, 
and for which they claim credit, and demand gratitude from the Indian 
pe.ople. A time there was when we conceded that the “peace of Bri¬ 
tain”^ was a blessing ; that the enlightenment and illumination that they 
had I'ntroduccd into the country had stirred the dead bones of the valley 
to life ; that the unity of British rule created the unity of feeling in 
the country which the world knows to-day as Indian Nationalism ; and 
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that British methods of administration and enlightenment have been 
seed-plots of the revolt and revolution that challenge the supremacy 
of Britain in India. Even conceding all these claims students and 
interpreters of history, Indian and foreign, there are who say that in 
the commerce between India and Britain, the latter has profited equally 
well, profited materially more than India. It may bo difficult to-day 
to think of history in India taking another turn free from British con¬ 
trol during the last two centuries, But the belief that British rule was 
divinely ordained, and therefore indispensable, which ruled the life and 
conduct of the generation of Indian public men even as far down as 
thirty years ago, is discredited to-day. This revolutionary change in 
the thoughts and beliefs of Indian men and women has called for a 
new ideology and a new techinque of work. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress of 1885 and of 193(S—these fifty-four years are historic witnesses 
of this vast transformation. And it is the duty of British statesman¬ 
ship, more than that of the Indian, to make honourable terms with 
this change. Tlie acceidance of office in the “autonomous^^ provincial 
governments of India aflords an opportunity to effect this. The British 
bur^aucrac can make the transition easy if it will but accept the logic 
of the situation. The situation demanded a badlo on two fronts, as 
Pandit Jawaharlal has said, ddie British Government is interested in 
the political front ; it has disinterested itself in the other—the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the ])eoplo which it is the concern of the 
provincial “autonomy^' Governments to bring about. 

So, as soon as the Congress members found themselves in charge 
of JMinistrics in six of the eleven Indian provinces—Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces & Berar, 
Pea«an\T&* Orissa—they took up in hand schemes that had been 

Workers promised in the Congress Election Manifesto. By the 

end of the year—in September, lfK37—another province, 
the North-West Frontier Province, had a predominantly Congress 
Ministry which also fell into lino in implcjncnting the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, As agriculturists and industrial workers formed the majority 
of the population, their condition deserved to receive first place in all 
legislative activities. The Working Committee of the Congress at its 
meetings held on February 27, 28 and March 1, 1937, indicated the 
lines in which imm diate relief should be given to agriculturists and 
industrial workers, and measures for permanent improvement in their 
condition of life be undertaken ; 

1. A substantial reduction in rent and revenue : 

12. Fixitv of temiro ; 

3. Koliof from tlio burden of rural debt and arrears of j-eiit and revenue ; 

4. Eight liours day for industrial workers, without reduction of pay. Living wage. 

The Congress Agrarian Programme accepted and passed by the 
Faizpur Session of the Congress which was embodied in the Congress 
Manifesto laid down more elaborate directions, some of which may be 
set down here : 

1. Uneconomic holdings should bo exempted from rent or land tax ; 

2. Agricultural income should be assessed to income tax like all other 
incomes, on a progressive scale, subject to a prescribed minimum ; 
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3. Canal and other irrigation rates shou Id be substantially lowered ; 

4. All feudal duos and levies and forced labour should be abolished, 
and demands other than rent should be made illegal ; 

5. Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to 
build houses and plant trees should be provided for all tenants ; 

6. An effort should be made to introduce co-operative farming ; 

7. Common pasture land should be provided, and the rights of the 
people in tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, 
and no encroachment on these rights should bo permitted ; 

8. Arrears of rent should be recoverable in the same manner as 
civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

9. There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage 

and suitable working conditions for agricultural labourers. 


ITcars before the constitutional changes which have enabled Con¬ 
gress Ministries with their programmes of relief to rural people and 


Peasants in 
^pre-autonomy’ 
regime 


reform of their life to function, Governnu nts under the 
Montagu constitution had been forc/d to recognise 
these socio-economic maladies and proscribe remedies 
thereof. In the United Provinces five Debt Pelief Acts 


were passed in 1934 ; the Punjab had a Regulatio/i of Aceounts Act 
(1934) ; the Central Provinces had a Debt (Amc'iJiation Act (1933) ; 
Bengal had the Money-lenders^ Act (1933) and the Kelicf of Indebted¬ 
ness Act (1935). Though the Punjab and the Central Province were 
pioneers in debt conciliation activities, every province in India during 
these years could show a record of w^ork in this line. AVilh regard to 
reduction in rent and revenue, the United Provinces Government bv\d 


-‘'educed its revenue demands by about 2 crores of rupees in in 

response to the w’ide-sproad agrarian agitation in the ])rovijiee which 
had precipitated the second Civil Disobedience iMovejnenf. This con¬ 
cession enabled the Zamindars to reduce tlieir rent claims by about 
5 crores. In Madras the IMarjoribanks C’otnmitfee, named after the 
president, reconunended a reduction of 75 lakhs rupees in OovcTinneiit 
revenue demands as well as Rs. 80 lakhs as debt relief which the 


od iiiterini JMinistry, predecessor to the Congress Ministry 
headed by Sri C’hakrav^orti Rajagoiialachariar, accepted and sanctioned. 
Even Burma which for 50 years was a lU’ovince of India, and se])a- 
rated only on April 1. 1937 and constituted into a separate Govern¬ 
ment, remitted about 00 lakhs to the cultivators on various accounts— 
revenue concessions, destruction of crop and desi rurtion of cro|)s by 
untimely rains. In the provinces wOiere the Zamindars stood between 
the State and the ryots and collected the revenue on behalf of the 
former, the ryots have siniyJy refused to pay pleading inability owing 
to the slump in the price of agricultural products. 44iese Jaws and 
the world slump have enabled the cultivator in India to come by 
certain rights and secure certain immunities which had taken centuries 
in other countries to have, and that through murder and bloodshed. 
Not that Zamiridari provinces in India, .'specially Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and parts of the United Provinces, have been wholly free from dis¬ 
turbances motived by agrarian discontent. The ‘Tndigo^^ disturbances 
in Bengal in the sixties of the last century, the “tenant rising"^ in 
Pabna in the seventies, are evidences of these ; in Maharastra in Lord 
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Lytton s time there was an apfricnltiirlst risincj advantage of which 
was taKcn by Pliadke to start his rebellion. In every country the 
grievances of the peasantry have centred round the demands for what 
has been called the Three F'’s'\—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, Free 
bale of the tenants interest in the holding. Aojitations, peaceful or 
violent, had to he carried on before the rio^lits indicated in the “Three 
s could bn extorted or would be conceded. Indian peasants have 
not j’ct been able to wholly come by them. In Zamindari areas “the 
principle of the dual ownership of the soil” shared between them by 
tlie landlord and the tenant is almost conceded or secured both by 
processes of law or by custom which h as the force of law. The 
Rental Tenancy Bill ]iassed by the Bential Ijc^islature and waiting the 
sanction of the Govern or-General or of the British Parliament is a 
nnle-stone in the development of a^raian h'lrislation in India. When 
we remember that the luirope, the Idboral Brfm^ham could denounce 
the demand for security of tenure as “confiscation”, tliat Cavour, one 
ot the liberators of Italy and the greatest Liberal of his time in 
J^^nro]')e, declared tenant rio^ht was landlord wron^”, and Lord Pal- 
iner>to.. could speak of communistic views diso;uised under the term 
tenant rights , the controversies that resound in India to-day have 
histone words and phrases to aiijieal tt. 

1 Gie history of Ireland where for more than three centuries alien 
iandloids had a rebellious tenantry, the final and ultimate solution of 
History of the Irish land eiuestiou was first reco<rnised by a French- 

Irish Land uvan, Gustave de Beaun^ont, who, wiitino; in IHoh, advo- 

Question catfd eoin])uls(wy land \)urehase, buyiinr out the land- 

Irom that time to DOd, the stru^ojlc of the Irish 
tenant ^ntinned. Ju Sept. 1877, at a mectin<r held under the aus]n'ces 
^ fko Irish-Aincrican revointionary organisation, and 

actended by Michael Davitt, were [lassed resolutions amonn^st which 
was the loilowinn; concerning Irish land : 

,, as tlie land of Jiisli holon^s to tJu* jioople of Iirland, and tlio abolition of 

u* l.-foipm landlord systera and tlio siibshtatiua of otio by which i!io tdler of the soul 

f and lioldiny di!(‘ctl\ (>f tJjo Slatn, is tlio only true 

onlu ion ot the lush liunl quostiou wliicdi an Irish Ivb'pulilir can only ctroct.” 

d he Land 4ct of 1881, arisinnr out of the recommendations of the 
Bessborouirh Connnission, established the “Three F’s”. A legal tribunal, 
the Land Commission or the CMiintry Court Judge, sitting with 
experts, was^^ to fix the “fair rent” to endure for 15 years ; 
diinng the statutory period’^ the tenant could not be dis¬ 
turbed or evicted ; the tenant acquired the right of sale, but 
the landlord had the first right of purchase, at a price fixed 
by the court. Lord Ashbourne, the Lord Cfiiancellor of Ireland, 
gave his name to the first Land Purchase Act (1885). Glad¬ 
stone's settling the Irish question was Home Rule and 

Laud Purchase which would buy out all the Irish landlords. The 
failure of his Home Rule Bill (188()) killed his Land Purchase Bill. 
Wyiidham’s great Land Act of 1903 passed by the Conservative 
Government under Arthur Balfour ended a long quarrel. The British 
Treasury provided a free grant to the landlord of 12 per cent on the 
purchase mouey. The tenant was required to pay £3-15s. per cent for 
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68 years, the British Government gruaranteeinff. It was this Land 
Annuity amounting^ to £100,000,000 due to Britain which De Valera re¬ 
fused to pay and which led to the economic war between the 
State and Britain that continued for two years, 1936 and 1937. The 
history of a felJow-suflerer from British Imperialism may have lessons 
for ns in India. No body can yet say wliether the Indian land ques¬ 
tion will pass throiiojh any identical proceS', culminating in an identical 
solution. But if non-violerit and peaceful solution of tlie problem was 
to be sought for in India—and violent solutions can only cause greater 
economic and financial harm than the gains realised—some such deve¬ 
lopment is inevitable. 

Belief cf economic distress, and reconstruction of economic activities 
on a new re-alignment of social and economic forces on a basis 
where everj^ man, woman and child will have secured to 
Demali^for more equalised opportunity for the training 

New Eaucation his or her body and mind—this rc-examination of 
all the old or existing values of life has been felt to be 
necessary in all the countries of the world. For about two centuries 
a “sort of behaviour” in thought and conduct, in men’s intellectual and 
social lif'*, in his economic activities, has established itself. This 
thought-b(‘haviou]- is in certain resjH'cts the sced-i)lot of the unbalanced 
growth of individnulism, the causes and consecpienccs of wdiich have 
been discussed in the recent volumes of the Ucgi^ler. This individua¬ 
lism has led to a wonderful flowering of human society. We in this 
country have learnt to value and accept “the whole trend of modern 
thought and endeavour as a large conscious eflort of Nature in man to 
effect a general level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further 
l)ossibility of universalising the o])portunities which modern civilisation 
affords to the mental life ( Sri Anrohindo ). And having seen the pos¬ 


sibilities of the enrichment of mental and material life, an increasirig num¬ 
ber of men and women in every country and ev(‘ry clime have become 
aware tliat they have a right to share in them, to be ])articipators in 
the wa'alth as they arc in the work of the production of this W'calth, 
mental and material. ^This desire and ambition is at the back of the 
demand all over the wmrld that a new education should be initiated 


which shall universallse the opportunities for wt'alth i)roduction, univer- 
salisc the products thereof. In India, the British administrator who 
used to contcmiplato with self-satisfaction the work begun by Thomas 
Babinglon hlacculay has begun to doubt the very wisdom of that step 
taken a century back ; he is not happy with the human product of that 
step—the “discontented B. A.” who has been demanding equality, to 
ride in tlie chariot of the sun. In his own country he has seen for 
almost a century signs of abounding wealth, of an expanding Empire 
bringing its tribute to London, of the leadership of Britain in trade 
and indusiry acknowledged by the world. In the opening years 
of this century, the Empire Fiscal Reform campaign of Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of the present Prime IMinister of Britain, first 
awakened the country to the fact that all was not well, that British 
leadership was being challenged. The world war was an interlude when 
the very existence of the Empire seemed to hang on the balance. Victory in 
the war removed this fear and expanded the Empire; and the provision and 
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promise of German reparation held hopes that the financial loss of the war 
would be made up. B^it these hopes did not bear fruit. i\nd, for about the 
last twenty years British society has been carrying!; a load of unemployed 
men, women and boys, all capable, all anxious and capper to work— 
20,00.000, with their 60,00,000, dependents. So, the British assurance 
in the excellence of its social polity, of its ideas, ideals and technique 
of education which produced the Empire-builder and the leader of the 
modem world—that assurance has craekcJ, if not broken to pieces. 

These doubts have invaded the mind of the Anglo-Indian administra¬ 
tor and educationist. Which joined to the doubts and dissatisfactions 

of men and women in India has ])repared the ground and the atmos¬ 

phere for a new start in Indian education. 

In successive volumes of the Register an attempt has been made to 
trace this evolution. The recognition of a break-down in India's 

social life has become vivid in recent years both among 
Ind'o'B^itish rulers and the ruled. Uncm[)loyment, educated and 

Education uneducated, urban and rural, has become the sign and 
symbol of this break-down. Concern for this state of 
tilings came to be increasingly felt and exjiressed. The Universities’ 
Conference held in 1931 recommended a remedy in these words : 

“a praefic;al solution of the unomployraent pi'oblem couhl only ho found in a radical 
re-construction of tin' presf'nt system of education in schools in siudi a way that a 
iar^re riumbef of pupils would l)e diveited at the completion of secondary education 
either to occu[)tions or to sejiaratu vocational institutions.” 

In that book Lord Ronaldshay’s (the Marquis of Zetland, the 
present Secretary of State for India)— The Heart of Arijnvarta —the 
history of Indian discontent with British methods and ideals of educa¬ 
tion has been recorded with a desire to understand the situation. The 
back-ground of the Arya Samaj sclio^ols, colleges and the Gnruhula, 
of Rabiridra Nath Tagore’s SJnudi Niketan School and Visvahharati, 
of the National Council of Education started on the crest of the 
Swadeshi and anti-Partition enthusiasm, of tlie Hindu Academy of 
Daulatpur in the Bengal district of Khulna, has been indicated there. 
The picture would liave boon fuller and completer if the Aligarh Move¬ 
ment had been traced, if the Deccati Education Society with its apex in 
the Fergnsson College had been referred to. All these institutions and 
activities have been expressions of Indian ideas and ideals on educa¬ 
tion and concrete measures taken to mould these anew. For seventy 
years and more India jiccepted the British standard of value. When 
India began claiming that she should have Swaraj, she also began to 
think of evolving the new type of men and womeu who must win it 
and uphold it, build it to a new pattern of human usefulness. 

The back-ground of the Wardha Scheme has been sketched in 
The Wardha Scheme Certain of these lines. In a number of talks 
Explained Mahatmaji indicated these : 

“I had long been impressed with the necessity for a new depaiture, for, I knew 
the failure modern education has been through the numerous students who came to 
see on my return from South Africa. So 1 started with the introduction of training 
in handicrafts in the Ashram school. In fact, an extra empliasis was placed on 
manual training, with tlie result that children soon got tried of the manual training 
and thought that they had been deprived of literary training.But that set mo 
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thinking:, and T camo to the conoUision that not vocation cxim literary training, but 
literary training throu<r]i vocational training was the thing. Tlio vocational training 
would cease to bo a drudgery and literary training would have a new content and now 
usefulnoss.” 


In tlicRO talks Maliatmaji further explained why he picked up spin¬ 
ning through the iakii as the one handicraft to start the dual educa¬ 
tion with. Tchkli has subsisted through the ages ; in the earliest of 
ages Uxldi yarn used to make all tlie cloth of the country ; the s])in- 
iiing wluM'l came later ; tAildi put the curining of the fingers to the 
best use. Takll would naturally l(uid to a talk on cotton ; its history 
and geograiihical distribution in India ; on the Indian cotton cloth 
manufacturing industry all but killed by the unjust competition of 
Laneasliire, by the exploitation of the East India Company Tiieii 
would follow the meehanies of the coristnietiou of the laJdi. Cotton 
cultivation, a study of soils would ‘launch us into a little agriculture/^ 
Elementai’y mathematics can be taught through the counting of yards of 
yarn, findiiig out tlie count of the yarn, making up the hanks, getting 
it ready for the wcaiver, counting the nimib('r of cross threads in the 
\'ari) to ho i>ut in for ])articular t(‘xtures of -clotli. Thus is illustrated 
the practicability of literary training through a ])articnlar craft, here 
the /(di'/i, Lrorn the growing of cotton to the manufacture of the finisiied 
product—from cultivation of cotton, cotton picking, ginning, carding, 
Fpinninp^, sizing, weaving and finishing, wasliing and dyoimj !;—all these 
jwocesses would helji to teach agriculture, mechanics, history, a little 
economies, a little chemistry, and elementary mathemetics—a sound 
enough foundation for high r education. Tiic tcaeln r who is to impart 
tills education would require ‘'a fund of assimilated knowledge;’^ that 
is not common. The principal idea at the back of the Wardha 
8cheme is to im])art the whole eduention of the body and the mind 
and the soul tliruugli the handicraft that is to be taught to the 
children. In doing this, lessons in agriculliire, history, geograjiliy and 
arithmetic will be relatod <o the particular craft chosen, here siiinning. 


The most vocal of olqections to the Wardha Scheme is directed 
against the hope of making tlie eduoatioii solf-sup]>orting. Tliis has 

been criticised as exploiting the children, making the 


Objections to it. 


labour of their tiny 
elementary education 


hands pay for tlie expenses of 
in the country. Iii these talks 


from which has been extracted all the information 


embodied in these lines Alahatmaji said that tJio test of the success of 


this experiment will not be its self-supporting cliaracfor but developing 
and drawing out of the qualities that maketh the man. There is no 


reason to fear that any teacher would be tolerated who would make 


his school self-supporting under any circumstance.^’ The self-suppor¬ 
ting part would be the logical corollary of the fact that the training 
will develop all the faculties of the jiupil. If a boy worked at a 


handicraft in the way hoped for he will surely earn the expenses of 
his training, in addition to developing his mind and soul. Mahatmaji 
has also explained why and how he was led to place the scheme 
before the nation. The acceptance of office by the Congress prompted 
him to do so. And in his immediate neighbourhood, the Vidya Mandir 
Scheme has been drawn up by the Education Minister in the C. P. <Sp 
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Berar Ministry, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, with the Wardha idea 
as its inspiration. 

The Wardha Scheme was drawn up by a Committee of which Prof. 
Zakir Hosein was the President. His experience as Head of the 
National Muslim University of Delhi , and his insight 
into the conditions of defeat and frustration amidst 

Pedagogy which his community has been living since the over* 
throw of Muslim rule in India has endowed him with 
wide vision. These qualities were valuable assets in the framing of 
the recommendations. These recommendations are supported by the 
experiences of modern pedagogy and the experiences of nations who 
have been driven to reconstruct their education in response to the 
demands of more strenuous times. The two educational experts whom 
the Government of India invited from Britain, Mr. A. Abbott, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England, 
and Mr. S. H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, 
England, in their recommendations do not appear to have been able 
to say anything newer than what the Wardha Scheme says. Two or 
three of their remarks may be quoted here to indicate the direction of 
educational thought in certain of the Western Countries, 

“Tiio education of chiIJron in tho Primary Schools should bo based more upon 
tho natiu'al interests and aotiviti(\s of yonn^^ children than upon booh learning. Con¬ 
centration on literacy as a narrow obji'ctivo is unsound. 

‘'Manual woi-k, that is creative manual activities, of diverse kinds, should be part 
of the curri(3ulum of every school.” 

“Vocational educatiou is not a lower plane than literary education since the full 
purpose of education is to develop tho whole powers of the mind, body and spirit so 
that they may bo devoted to the welfare of the society.” 

On educational reconstruction as a solvent of unemployment, these 
experts could not hold out any great hope. On this aspect of the 

. . problem,—they said that “.it would not 

Educationa^l^Reconstruction unemployment considered as a quantita- 

Unemployment problem to divert students from univer¬ 

sities into other educational institutions regard¬ 
less of whether the students from these other institutions were likely 
to be more successful in obtaining employment than are the B. A.^s and 
B. Sc.V\ Such a policy would but alter the educational qualifications 
of the unemployed without decreasing their number, is important 
to make this clear and to avoid encouraging the delusion that a quick 
solution of the problem of unemployment is to be found in a recons¬ 
truction of the educational system.^^ Of the purpose of vocational 
education they say that it is an approach to the “road which leads 
the adolescent from the region of schools to the region of productive 
industryand that this road should be “direct and safe.^^ It was 
true that the more efficient the supply of trained workers ^the greater 
was there the possibility of industrial expansion ; but “to create a 
supply out of all proportion to the demand would not only result in 
a waste of money and effort, it would disappoint many of those who 
had been specially trained, and could, thus, not fail to add to the 
general unrest.^^ Indian engineering and technical institutions have helped 
to swell the ranks of unwanted technicians, as the colleges did in 
5 
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producing the hordes of ^^discontented B. ; nnd the end of those 
hopes and activities is a “|>feneral unrosU* wiiich may be economic in 
the be| 2 :innin^ but cannot but react violently on what are called 
“politicaF^ matters. 

From the summary of the report available, it does not appear that 
with refi:ard to meetinj^ “the special requirements of rural area8*^ 
these two British experts have been able to offer more helpful 
su^r^estions. The trend of the educational system, and the 
Special^^ nee a the present iigc, is towards drawinfr “many boys 

Rural Areas and f^irls'from rural'areas to towns^^ where they receive a 
purely literary education, and in that process lose all 
interest in rural life, lose all contact with tlie thoup^hts and habits of 
rural peoj>le, and for purposes of service to the countryside they by 
their new education are rendered unfit, body and mind. 

Boys and ^jirls of the middle class who flock the towns in search 
of modern education have in front of them a blind alley today ; in 
front there is no road ; a few years' “education” in towns has made a 
return to the homes of their fathers left behind, a dilhcult adaptation 
to make. Perhaps, failures and frustrations in towns will compel them 
to seek openinj^s for life in rural tracts. If they ^o there with hearts 
dissatisfied they cannot hope to contribute their best to the making of 
a newer and better life in the villages. It is because there is this 
apiirehcnsion that Mahatma Gandhi has taken in hand the work of 
evolving conditions favourable to that mental ])re])aration of the 
regenerators of India of the future, a part of which is embodied in 
the AVardha Scheme. Babindra Nath Tagore in organising his 
fsHketan was moved by the same aspiration. It has been a uphill 
work, a long-range work. All pioneering woik is of this quality and 
character. 


The foregoing notes go to show that thoughts on educational recons¬ 
truction in India have been with us these thirty years and more since 
. the emergence of the Nationalist movement. A new State 

S^emes“their men fo run it with new minds. The Govern- 

Similarity niciit had its own ideas in the m atter which were 
naturally interpreted as inspired by the imiierialist policy 
of exploiting the resources of the country. Since the days of Lord 
Curzon, the Government and the people have been definitely in 0 [)imsing 
camps in this matter. The battle of ideas have rolled on, and not till 
the British hold on India's intellectual arid cultural life seemed to 
relax and loosen did there ap])ear any sign of nearer approach between 
the two contending parties. The similarity of ideas and methods of 
educational reconstruction in the country issuing from Simla—Delhi and 
Wardha—Shegaon, proof of which can be found in the quotations made 
above, has come at the end of a keen contest of decades. And, as the 
Government of India has very few responsibilities in the matter of 
education since the “autonomy” Governments were set up in the pro¬ 
vinces, it would not be far-fetched to think that the direction and con¬ 
trol of educational policy and programn e in India will from on now 
be in the hands of the Ministers of Education, seven out of eleven of 
whom are guided by the Indian National Congress under the inspiring 
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lead of Mahatma Gandhi. This is the sta^e of development at which 
the country is now at present. 

Educational propjrammes in the country as thought out by the aufo- 
noiny^^ Ministers are not likely to be voted revolutionary, though many 
D prepossession will have to be thrown 

* iT?** * replace the old with the new. But Mahatma 

”” Gandhis Programme of Prohibition which the Madras 

Ministry were the first to undertake to give a trial to has a revolu¬ 
tionary quality that has attracted world-wide attention and interest. 
The failure of Prohibition in the United States of America, the leading 
country and the richest in modern civilisation, has made people sceptical 
of the wisdom of such a step, of its utility and necessity, of its suc¬ 
cess. Social thinkers, practical administrators, all appear to have 
come to the conclusion that drink and drug were a necessity of human 
nature in its present state of development. Humanity seeks happiness. 
But the scheme of things in which they find themselves is sorry and 
unhappy, ^yith all the efforts in the world humanity cannot escape 
sorrow and suflering. Sigmund Freud in his Civtlisation^ and 
Discontents has indicatei this line of thought in an interpretation of 
the habit of the drunkard and other addicts to drug^ and to the genesis 
of this habit, which seem to have been imimsed by Nature herself : 

“Tlio servioos roivlt'T.jd by iiitoAieatiii" substances in the stiu^^le for happiness 

and in wardin'^ off misery rank so lii^jhly as a tliat both individuals and races 

have f;iven thorn an estaldisbed pc^sition with their libido-economy, ft is not merely 
the immediate ^aiii in pleasure whioh one owes to tliem, but also a measure of 
that indepi'iidenee of the outer worM whicli is sorely craved. Mon know that with 
their ludp they can at any rate slij) awav from the oppression of reality and find a 
refuge in a woikl of their own wheie painful feelings do not enter.” 

This interpretntion, if it be accepted as the last word in the 

matter, would lead to the acceptance of this evil as ])art of human 

Prohibition Society, iiiichaiiged and unchangeable. But as human 

in India liistory has shown that man has never allowed Nature 

to have her own way but has ever sought to guide aud 

control her, and in so doing has built up his civilisation, so in thi.s 

matter society must be master. Intoxicating substances lay waste 
“valuable energies which could have been used to improve the lot of 
humanity,to quote Freud again. Aud, as society can ill afford this 
waste, she has ever been on guard and has taken measures to modify 
and soften the oppression of reality. Every religious community has 
limited the use of wine and other intoxicants to special occasions and 
has sought to transform and purify these in their use and effects. 
This process is part of the control, regulation, idealisation and subli¬ 
mation of human instincts which go to the making of balanced aud 
equipoised character—character fit to fight the battle of life. The 
only point on which controversy may rage is the difference of opinion 
with regard to the various steps taken to provide happiness to men 
and women which will be thought sufficient to ‘‘drown their cares’^ 
to enable them to build a world of their own where Nature and man¬ 
made nature cannot have entrance. When the Madras Ministry decided 
to introduce Prohibition in the Salem district, Dr. Arundale, President 
of the Theosophical Society, represented the general view when he 
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said that provision must first be made for pleasures that can drown 
their cares^^ before people can be expected to heartily respond to the 
call for f^ivinpr up their old contrivances for seeking happiness and 
drowning their cares. The Madras Ministry with its shrewd Chief 
Minister, Sri Chakravarti Rajag:opaIachari, could not have been un¬ 
aware of these. And the District Magistrate of Salem, in submitting a 
report of three months^ work has said that the success of the experiment 
was visible in the smiling faces of housewives and of the children, 
in the “better life^^ of the inhabitants, in their quiet homes. Other 
provinces under Congress Ministries where the same experiment has 
been taken in hand have the same experiences to relate. 

But the strongest criticism of this experiment in Prohibition has 
come from the side of economists, and from financial considerations. 

They contend that the extinction of the excise revenue 
Financial in India realised on the liquor trade and other intoxicants 
Objection! which reached the high figure of Rs. 11,89.10,375 in 

1932-’33 would make the task of finance members in the 
provinces impossible and hopeless. This loss cannot be made good by 
any manner of financial readjustment. The administrative expenses of 
the excise departments in the different provinces in the same year total¬ 
led Rs. 1,82,20,132. The cost of enforcing prohibition has been worked 
at four times this sum. So, the total sum involved in the Prohibition 
campaign, if it were to be extended to the whole of India and made 
successful, in loss to revenue and direct additional expenditure would 
reach the huge figure of Rs. 20 crores. And human nature being what 
it is, which refuses to long submit to control and guidance, would 

rebel against Prohibition. Added to which this huge financial burden 
would impose a strain on the financial resources of the country that 
cannot be hoped to stand it for long. To this the reply has come 
from the reformers which can be expressed as follows. For this, reference 
to Salem experience is necessary. The excise revenue realised 
from the district was about Rs, 26 lakhs. The administrative 
expenses of the department could not be less than Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Prohibition would lose the Rs. 26 lakhs ; the expenses of the 

supervisory and preventive services would mean another Rs. 8 

lakhs at the most. Granted all this, the reformers yet contend 
that Prohibition would keep in the pockets of the people more than a 
crore of rupees. This money, this saving, will affect the standard of 
life of the people, will better it, leading to better houses, better food, 
better amenities of life—clothes and shoes. More money will thus be 
distributed, a certain amount of which in the shape of excise duties on 
goods used will flow into the treasury. It may be said that these are 
hopes that will take years and decades to test their strength and their 
truth. But men live by and on hopes. Prohibition may be an experi¬ 
ment. It may require education in a newer economics which will deal 
with living men and women rather than with statistics and figures. The 
mental and moral effort required for such a re-education is a process 
of strenthening of the nerves of our understanding, of the fibres of our 
being. It is a strain, no doubt. But no society that hopes to extend 
the^ bounds of knowledges, to spread the joys of life and the oppor¬ 
tunities for their enjoyment among the widest commonalty, can avoid 
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this strain. It is in this spirit that ail the nation-building activities, 
that have been initiated in the variou-? provinces since the **aatonomy^^ 
Governments were set up, must be worked and the sacrifices demanded 
for their success made. British administrators in India by the very 
limitations of their origin have not be able to undertake any radical 
reform that touched the core of the life of the people ; they have 
feared to do so. The neglect of two centuries throws a special respon¬ 
sibility on the present rulers of the country. While fulfilling this they 
must be prepared to face the opposition of vested interests, old ideas 
and prepossessions. But ultimately they will win ; their ‘^Tndian-ness^^ 
will stand by them and help them win. 

The watcher of the Indian sky, the student of Indian affairs, is 
heartened in his task by signs of renewed hopes seeking fulfilment in 
activities that will rebuild India into a Modern State. But 
Force* of when he is confronted by the intensification of communal 
Disunity feelings, the rising temper of communal separatism, the 
abnormal growth of communal fears, and the strident 
demands of communal a mbitions, it is difficult for him to maintain 
o])timism with regard to future developments. In successive volumes 
of the Rcginier^ the writer has tried to understand and explain the 
history of Muslim separatism and “Scheduled’^ class resentment. The 
latter which is both social and economic seems to have decided to 
utilise the present opportunities for self-organisation and self-assertion 
opened out by the constitutional changes implemented by the Poona 
Pact, The former entrenched in memories of overlordship in this 
country finds it difficult, even with the advantages secured in the 
“Communal Award^\ to settle down to construetive work that will 
evolve a modern mind in the Muslim community, that would secularise 
social and political life in India as Kemal Ataturk has been able to do 
in Turkey. This failure of Muslim leadership is a factor that must 
continue to act as a drag in the march of India towards the freedom 
and democracy that are the marks and notes of modern States. The 
events that have happened during the last six months of the year 
(1937), have helped to accentuate this failure ; the Lucknow session of 
the All-India Muslim League has not been able to throw any ray 
of hope on the situation where social and economic break-down ought 
to have suggested other approaches to the solution of the Indian problem 
than beating the big drum of communal conceits and communal ambi¬ 
tions. In circumstances like these the path of wisdom mav lie in 
passiveness, in banking on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can grow better. 

But it is not communalism alone that divides the country. The 
present boundaries of Indian provinces contain many elements of dis¬ 
cord, historic and linguistic, that would acceberate feelings in the near 
future unhelpful to Indian Unity. The existing provinces 
LinguUtic I»Mia have very few historic precedents to recommend 

Provinces them, not many sentimentalities to bind the often dis¬ 
cordant units of their population. They have grown as the 
exigencies of an expanding alien rule demanded and dictated. They 
have left in the hands of Indian statesmanship many complexities to 
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Rtraighten out, many ambitions to harmonise and reconcile. And 
Indian statesmanship through the Indian National Congress has accepted 
as one of the solutions of the problem, the setting up of linguistic provin¬ 
ces, the re-druwinp; of tJie map of India —of Jlritish India at present 
“—by lines that will try to put in people speaking the same language 
within approj)ri;ite boundaries, so that one language—one people may be 
the foundation stone of the India of the future. But tliis solution will 
have to wmrk through many conflicts, by snapphing many ties^ of 
recent growth, by cutting across many new relations, by licluidating 
many vested interests, d'hese conflicts may, will perhaps, disintegrate 
the common thoughts and common endeavours that the Indian National 
Congress repn'sents and stands for. But we must agree to pass through 
the erneible of this conflict up held by the larger hope that the millenial 
quest of India fo • j^olitical unity cannot be deflected by lesser ambi¬ 
tions, coiinnunal or sectional. 

But these hopes must ho strengthened by knowledge of the conflicts 
tiiat must ensue, of the interests that app *ar to bo antagonistic to-day. 

Assam Beoi)le speaking diflerent languages have been put iind(‘r 

^ t IK' administration, or a langiiage-peoi)le, if one may coin 

(Bengal a Word, has i)een distributed among two or tiiree 

administrations. The Bengalee and the ()riya, the Mahratta, 
the Telegn and the Kanarese people are ('xam})](*s of this policy or ])rac- 
tice. d'o understand the significance of the pre.-ent and future complexities 
implicit in these maladjustments, an objective study of the constitution 
of the difl'erent i^rovinces becomes ni'cessary. We may start with 
Assam. It was constituted into a separate province in 1874 when Lord 
Nortlibrook was Governor-General of India. Tne Bengalee-speaking 

areas of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara were taken out of Bengal, one 

after another, to enable the new province to maintain itself financially, the 
revenues of Sylhel, Caehar and Goalpara helping to nurse it into 
strength and development. Since tlicn the jmovince has been economi¬ 
cally opened u]) by tea-gardens, railways and the exploitation of the 
und(T-ground wealth of the country, such as coal and petrol. Alodcrn edu¬ 
cation has si)read aiid ambitions liavc been generated. One of these 
is that the A^samese-speaking people, about 20 lakhs in a poj)ulation 
of about 93 lakhs, should be allowed to dominate the life of the 
people, the culture and civilisation expressed through Assamese should 
be the dominant factor in future developments. But, as long as the 
Bengalee-speaking people are there in the province who are about 36 
lakhs, this ambition cannot be realised. So, the 30 lakhs of Bengalees 
in Sylhet and Cachar should go out of the ])rovince, leaving the field 
free. The 0 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahmaputra Valley must con¬ 
sent to lose (heir identity in the Assamese-speaking people. There 
are other diffleulties in the way. Of the 49 lakhs in the Brahmaputra 
Valky, only 20 lakhs are Assamese-speaking ; the rest are about 9 
lakhs Hii di-siieaking, 2 or 3 lakhs Oriya, Telegu and of other language 
areas, men who came to Assam as labourers in the tea gardens and 
have stayed there making here their homes ; these 12 lakhs have pro¬ 
ved socially uiiassimilable with the Assamese-speaking people. The rest— 
about 18 lakhs—are what arc known as “hill tribes^b This makes the Brah¬ 
maputra Valley or Assam proper a mosaic of races and language-people 
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among: w^iom the AssaraGse-spoakin 2 : boinj; more educated in the modern 
ways of life very naturally entertained the ambition that they should be 
the natural leaders of this tract of the country. 

Bat there are complexities also in the Bcntralce side of the fence. 
Assam is undeveloped, and offers opportunities for expansion of life, 
of ambitions—so Assam should form a part of Greater Beno^al. This 
ambition is worldly wise. The Muslims who ar(i the majority com¬ 
munity in Sylhet appear not to know their own minds. They dream that 
with their fecundity implicit in their social institution of po]yg:amy 
they can hope to attain a majority position in the whole province. 
This is a develo])mcnt which the Assamesc-speaking; people—the major¬ 
ity of them Hindus—caiinot contemplate without af)preliension. This 
opposition works a ehang:e in the Muslim mind of 8ylhet which flirts 
with the idea of a return to Beni!:al, where Muslims are 55 per cent 
of the population. But this return is only possible if it coincides or 
accompanies the return of the Beng:aIeo-speaking: i)opulation at present 
included in Beliar, who happen to be—about 23 lakhs—the majority of 
them Hindus. But the return of about 32 lakhs of Beno:aIce-si)eakincr 
pooi)le from Assam and about 23 lakhs from Behar would disturb the 
communal proportion of the ])opulation of Beno:al, as the majority of 
these j)eople, returned to the bo'^om of their mother society, will be Hindus. 
This disturbanee Muslims in Bengal do not like ; therefore they do 
not favour or encouraj^e any such return ni >vemont. The Muslims in 
Assam, as we have pointed out, are of divided minds. And. it is 
owing: to these factors that the reconstitution of the province of Bengal 
on a linguistic basis is halted on the way. 

The province of Behar also stands in the way. The areas inhabit¬ 
ed by Bengalees in Behar are rich in minerals—iron, coal and mica 
predominantly. Vast industries have grown in these 
Chou^Nagpur ^1^ thesc are transfprn'd to Bengal, Behar can 

Movement havc uo future. The Chotu-N:igi)ur Division inhabited 
by aboriginal trib(‘S is included in Behar. But there is 
no cultural, racial, or historic traditions that bind thesc ])eople to 
the Hindi-speaking people of Behar. vind the beginning of a move¬ 
ment has already raised its head claiming that Chota Nagpur and the 
8antal Pargauas should be reconstituted into a separate province to 
be named Jharkhanda reminiscent of days when this area was a free 
and independent State. If this aspiration of an ancient race is realised, 
Behar must be reconstituted with the Benares Division transferred 
from the United Provinces. Leaders of Behar proper do not look favour¬ 
ably on the Chota Nagpur agitation. And to support their attitude 
they express their concern for Chota Nagpur by saying that this area 
is a “deficit area^’, and that even the rudimentary administrative arrange¬ 
ments in it are maintained by contribution from the Provincial 
Exchequer to the tune of more than Rs. 25 lakhs per annum. But fear 
of deficit budgets has seldom been able to curb the enthusiasm for 
national or racial individuality and a separate and distinct territorial 
home of its own wherein its distinct culture can blossom under a favour¬ 
able sky. The latest instance in India of this linguistic nationalism 
defiant of considerations of balanced budgets is the province of Utkal 
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which has been carved out of the Oriya-speaking areas which British 
policy or impolicy had put in three provinces—Madras, Behar and 
Central Provinces. This separate Utkal has been in modern times the 
dream of Madhusudhan Das, Gopabandhu Das, Maharaja Ram 
Chandra Bhonj Deo of Mayurbhanj, to name only a few of the dream¬ 
ers of this dream, who lived, none of them, to see the realisation of 
this hope of theirs. The Oriyas claim that there are still unredeemed 
Oriya tracts in Benj^al, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras for 
which they will put in claims as and when favourable occasions 
oiler. 

But the linguistic area or areas that have made the question of the 
rC'drawinfy of the map on linjxiiistic lines a part of Indian politics, a 
plank in the programme of the Indian National Congress, 
Vro^nce have been the Tclnguand Kannada-speaking areas. Fortwenty- 

*Idea^^ hve years and more they have been knocking at the doors 
of Indian opinion and of the British bureaucracy to admit 
this principle of national reconstruction, physical and cultural, into their 
counsels and accept its validity. Indian opinion did not require much 
wooing, except that among the Muslims whose ideas on this matter are 
inchoate, opportunist and ante-diluvian. The British bureaucracy have 
never done anything better in the matter than damning it with faint 
praise. They have never understood principles or troubled their brains 
.‘with things that did not disturb or threaten their particular interests. 
Their opportunism in this respect has been queer. While they have not 
opposed the formation of the Oriya and the Sind Provinces, thej'' have 
done nothing to advance the cause of Andhra and Karnataka Provin¬ 
ces. Tbc Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Simon Commission Report 
spoke of Boundary Commissions that should ui^dertakc the work and 
responsibility of drawing up new boundaries for new provinces. The 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee set up to consider the 
“White PapeF^ referred to the matter in these words : 

“Of all tbo i)roitosals in tbo Wliito Pa[)Gr, Provincial Autonomy lias roceivod the 
greatest measure of support on every side. Tbe economic, geographic and racial 
differences between tbe provinces on tbe one hand and the sense of provincial indivi¬ 
duality on the other, have greatly im])ressed us.’' 

But the recognition of this “sense of provincial individuality’^ has 
not moved the British bureaucracy to organise the Andhra and Karna¬ 
taka provinces as it did in the matter of Sindh and Orissa. 
Andhra But this indifFercncc, constitutional or calculated, of the 
Province British bureaucracy has not damped the enthusiasm of the 
people. And since “autonomy” Governments were set up 
in the provinces, specially since Ministers on behalf of the Congress 
began to function in seven out of the eleven provinces, they have 
begun to give themselves no rest nor allowed the Ministries any rest. 
The thirteen or fourteen Telegu-speaking districts in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency have after a few adjustments of differences agreed to put their 
full weight in wresting a separate province for themselves which in 
the Congress Constitution has been recognised as Andhra Desa. These 
differences referred to the fears of the Rayalaseema, the inland districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and Chittoor, and of their resentment 
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at past neglect of their feelings and interests by their kinsmen of 
the northern Circars. The proposed Andhra Province will have a popu¬ 
lation of more than one crore seventy lakhs (seventeen millions) and 
an expected revenue of rupees six crores (sixty millons). More 
than seventy lakhs of Andhras happen to be included in the Nizam 
State. The constitution of a separate Andhra Province cannot but 
have a disturbing effect on the life and conduct of these people 
leading to disturb ince in the Nizam State, to its disruption. This 
apprehension may be one of the many reasons why the British bureau¬ 
cracy do not look kindly on the Andhra Province Idea, 

The Karnataka Province movement has a more difficult task to 
handle. Madras, Bombay, Coorg, Mysore and Hyderabad State— 
these arc the provinces and States into which the Kan- 
Karnataka iiadigas, or Kannada-speaking people, are dispersed. They 

Province ^ro the majority in the four districts of Bombay—Bel- 

gauin, Dharwar, North Karwar and Bijapur ; in Madras 
arc the Bellary district, a part of the Anantapur district, part of South 
Kanara, Nilgiri district, five Talukas of Salem district. Kollegal in the 
Coimbatore district. The whole of the Mysore State is Kannada¬ 
speaking, and there are twenty-five lakhs of tliem in the Nizam State. 
The Karnataka Province, at present thought of, included the areas in 
Bombay, Coorg and Madras. It will have a population of seventy 
lakhs (seven millions) and a revenue of rujiccs two and half crores 
(twenty-five millions). 

The Malayalarn-spcaking people have their own hopes and ambitions 
of a greater Kerala. I he State of Travancore and Coehiu are included 
in this culture area which is known to the people as 
Kerala “Pciimalayaiti”—“Women’s Malayalam”—where the matri- 

Province archal system makes women the head and fountain of all 
power, all beneficience. It is here that the woman is found 
to be the head of the State, the head of the family and of social life. 
This experience has a distinct coQtributioii to make to the evolution of 
tile composite thought-life and activities of the country. In this area 
0113 may sense an unspoken but none the less real competition between 
two States—Travancore and Cochin—with regard to the eventual 
leadership of Kerala’s development into a separate province, the house 
of a distinct culture. 

The Mahratta-spoaking people are dispersed in two provinces 
and innumerable States. The Nizam State has forty lakhs of them, the 
Gwalior, the Ilolkar and the Baroda States have almost 
Mahurashtra many. So that it may be said that more 

* Mahrattas live in the States than in the provinces. When, 
and if ever, Gujerat is constituted into a separate pro¬ 
vince the Bombay Presidency will be a pale shadow of its present self 
in size and in population. And it will be difficult then to 
withstand the forces of feeling and interests that will draw the Mah- 
ratta tracts of the Central Province and Berar into the culture-area 
that has its centre and rallying-point at Poona, the historic capital of 
the Maharashtra. 

6 
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The map-making will be incomplete if the Pakistan idea that 
appeared to public view on the crest of a brain-wave of Sir Mahommed 
Iqbal’s be not given a proper place in it. It was in a speech delivered 
at Allahabad as President of the All-India Muslim Con- 

Pakistan Idea Pakistan as a new centre of Muslim life and 

a IS an ea sketched. The name Pakistan is derived 

from the names of the five areas known now as Punjab, 
N. W. Frontier Province (also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan—Punjab, Afghan Province, Kashmir contribute their 
initials, Sind its second letter and Baluchistan its last four letters. In 
Madame Helide Edib’s Inside India the foundation of the Pakistan 
movement has been put down at 1933, the founder being Mr. Bahmat 
Ali belonging to the Piiiijab, who obtaining his M. A. and L. L, B. 
degrees with honours from the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, 
attained success in the practice of law. The ‘‘formative influences of 
his early youth led him to mix nationhood with religion.llis contact 
with Hindus, however, led him to the belief that the “Muslcm can expect 
no quarter from the Hindus, and must, therefore, either organise them¬ 
selves to meet the coming danger of Hindu domination, or go down 
for ever.’^ And the territory that can house this endeavour is Pakistan. 

“The Muslems have lived tliere as a nation for over twelve huiKiteJ yeais, and 
possess a history, a oivili/.atiun and a oultnie of their own. The aiea is si'i)arated 
from India proper (llinduslan) by the .lamiina ; and -U -is 7iot a part of India. 
Althongli twelve hundred years ago flieio were llindus, and a Hindu Emjdre, siiiee 
712, for over a thousand years, they (tho Hindus) have been a minoiily eummuinty 
there”. 


The total population of Pakistan is 42 millions, of wliich 32 

millions are Muslems whoso racial origins are from Central Asia, 
their type of civilisation, the social type, is totally 
Ideas^behind from that of Hindustan. This “colonial emi)ire'\ 

Movement Hindustan, has been lost to tho Muslems ; they are a 
minority community there, as the Hindus are in Pakistan. 
This is a fact that has got to be accej>tcd, and for the future peace 
of this portion of the globe, the acceptance of this reality should be 
the guiding principle of policy. Hindu Nationalism which is the 
hand maid of Hindu Capitalism does not accept this reality of tlie 

present day, and builds its policy on the facts of the 

past which have no validity to-day, and on dreams of reviving the 
past. In this attitude Hindu Nationalism has forgotten the policy of 
“live and let live”, and has been creating com])lications that halt even 
its own fight for self-government for Hindustan. The recognition of 
Pakistan as jiart of the Millet, the Religion-Nation Idea, which is Islam's 
contribution to the theory of world politics, of State organisation will 
straighten out the Hindu-Miislem tangle. As in Pakistan the rights 
and privileges of the twelve million Hindus will be guaranteed and 
protected so in Hindustan the rights and privileges of forty-five 

milUon Muslems should be guaranteed and protected. On this understand¬ 
ing of mutual toleration shall have to be built the political and social 
life of this region of Asia. When Madame Helide Edib suggested 
a ^ solution in the “One Indian Nationhood” Idea, Mr. Kahmat 
Ali repudiated it : ‘*We are not Indians ; we are Pakistanis. To 
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unite India was one thing, to usurp Pakistan is another*^ ; and he empha¬ 
sised the basic difference between Pakistanis and Hindustanis in these 
words : 

“ Oeofijraphica] division and etJmical distinction apart, please don’t forget the 
‘Himalayas’ of human heart and soul. Our roligiou, culture, iiistory, tradition, litera¬ 
ture, economic system, laws ol inheritance, succession, and marriage are fundamentally 
difl’erent from those of JLiiidus...Th(‘y extend to the minute details of our lives.” 

To the question—IIow this Pakistan idea will affect the position 
of the forty-five million IMusloms of Hindustan proi)er, the founder of 
the movement gave the rci:)ly that guarantees referred to above, of 
rociprocit}^ should be accepted as enough. And the Muslems in 
Hindustan should be sustained by the ideal that the Pakistan of the 
future is in the highest interests of the Millet which was as much 
theirs as of the Muslems in Pakistan ; “for us it is a national citadel, for 
them it will ever be a moral anchor”. Grave and grievous dangers 
“threatened the Millet on the bi-lingual sub-continent”, and Pakistan 
is its shied and bulwark. 

W e have in these pages dealt with this question in some detail, for, 
it is important as “the last political trerid of thought or plan for the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslem problem”, as Madame Helide 
What of the Eclib characterizes it. It may be quiescent to-day ; the 

future ? idea may be lying in the sub-conscious soul of a few 

dreamers. But it has a very respectable pedigree, a longer 
history. The late Moulana Mahommed Ali suggested some such arrange¬ 
ment when he said that over the region up to Saharanpur in the east 
the way and idea of life represented by Islam should dominate. It is 
not only Hindu opposition that stands in the way of Pakistan. Indian 
Muslems, whom Madame Helide Edib questioned in regard to the 
Pakistan National Movement, seemed to suggest that its adherents were 
at present confined to Punjab and among Muslem students who go 
abroad. Further, “with Abdul-Gaffar Khan in the North-W^est Frontier 
Provinces, no ojiposing i)olitical idea would be considered seriously by 
the Frontier folk”, on whose behalf this idea has been put forward and 
who would be the centre-piece and the corner-stone of this structure. 
8o, it comes to this that the stream of ideas and activities that have 
for their source and fountain-head, that have for their inspiration the 
“One Indian Nationhood” Idea will be the spiritual background of the 
battle of ideas that will decide the future of the composite Nationalism 
of India. In this process of the rc-shaping of the map of India, lan¬ 
guage and creed Avdll be playing a more dominant part. They will be 
introducing conflicts and complexities into Indian life. This development 
will test the vitality and wisdom of Indian statesmanship. In every 
process of growth, these conflicts and complexities are factors unavoid¬ 
able and natural. 

The rise and growth of this linguistic and credal nationalism appear 
to be threatening the unity of India. The setting up of “autonomy” 
Governments in the Provinces may appear to be working towards 
the same end. The framers of the Government of India Bill were 
not unaware of this danger. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report referred thus to this aspect of the matter in Para 26 : 
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We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest gift which British rule has 
conferred on India ; but, in transferring so many of the powers of government to 
the Provinces and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent poli¬ 
tical life of their own, we have been running the inevitable risk of weakening or 
oven destroying that unity”. 


This risk was songjht to be avoided by setting: up of the Federa¬ 
tion, a scheme for which forms part of Government of India Act of 


Federation of 


‘‘disparate 

units” 


1936. Under British rule India for all practical 
purposes may be said to have been a unitary State. 
The existence of Indian States, some big:g:er in area 


than Britain, the home of the Supreme Government, 


does not affect the character of the State in India. As in the case of 


British-Indian Provinces so in that of the Indian States, none of them 
are “even autonomous’^ ; the British-Indian Provinces exercise 
authority which the British Government has conferred on them ; 
the Indian States exercise authority in virtue of treaties and scunuh 
recog:niscd or renewed by the Paramount Power. So, the Federation 
that is proposed to be set up in India has no historical i)rcccdent to 
appeal or refer to. Federation as commonly understood has resulted 
from an agreement between independent or, at least, autonomous 
governments surrendering a defined part of their sovereignty or 
autonomy to a new central organism. In India there was no independent 
or autonomous Governments to surrender any part of their own 
sovereignty or autonomy to set up the Federal State or Authorit 3 % 
For reasons of i)olicy which have yet to be cxjilained the British 
Government have decided to set up “autonomous^^ Jk’ovinccs, and 
combine them into a Federation. This atteiiJi)t has roused all the 
ambitions of Indian States. It has roused the ambitions of cultural 


and linguistic units in British India hoping to come by their long-lost 
opportunity of individual development and expansion. The States, it 
is said, desire to regain certain of their lU’ivilegcs usurped by or lost 
to the Paramount Power. Without their co-oi)eration no Federation 
of the kind wanted by the Government was possible. And it is thought 
that the States have been exploiting their bargaining advantage to 
their own profit which is regarded as antagonistic to the emergence 
of a democratic State in India. In the proposed Federal Legislature 
the States have been given representation far in excess of the 
importance of the interests they represented. In tlio i>roposed P^ederal 
Council of State, the upper House so-called, British India—its 
provinces—will have 156 members, the Indian States will have 104 
members. In the Federal Assembly, the so-called lower House, 
British India will have 250 members and Indian States 125. This latter 


represention wdll bo manned by nominees of the rulers and not by 
members elected by the people of <he States. This State representa¬ 
tion will, it is apprehended, be at the beck and call of the Executive 
Government, the Governor-General, to whom has been reserved many 
of the powers of the State withmit the control of which representa¬ 
tive Government becomes a mockery and snare. A time there was 
when the presence of “Indian Indm^\ as the States were called, might 
have been regarded as a step towards the Indianisation of the adminis¬ 
tration, the nucleus of Swaraj in India. It was this hope that induced 
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the Liberal leaders, present at the first Round Table Conference (1030) 
to accept with enthusiasm the proposal of Federal India when 
representatives of the Princely Order initiated the proposal. But 
since then there has been a chanjre in the spirit of those dreams. 
“Indian India^’ and British India, the former mediaeval and irresponsi¬ 
ble in thought and in the exercise of the authority of the State, the 
latter modern and struggling to enthrone responsibility in the seal 
of power of the State, both are afraid and apprehensive. 
The British authorities have been striving with all their might to 
persuade the Indian Princes to come into the picture of the Federation 
wherein they could play the dominant part as a conservative 
and stabilising force, Any political or constitutional advance 
in India has been made dependent on the approval of the 
Indian States, severally and collectively. But they are apprehensive that 
the very forces that have bent the mighty British Government to re¬ 
lax its hold on certain of the minor powers of Governmont, may play 
havoc in their States, with their honour and with their interests. The 
vocal political feeling and conviction of India represented in the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Muslem League, the Trade Union 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation are against this “Federation 
composed of disparate Units^\ to quote the words of Lord Linlithgow 
in course of a speech addressed to the Simla Session (1937) of the 
Central Legislature. The Hindu Mahasabha is the only all-India orga¬ 
nisation that favours the Federation. The unwillingness of the Indian 
Princes is causing uneasiness to the British Government. The opposi¬ 
tion of British India and of the people of the Indian States does not 
appear to cause as much concern to them. “Representatives” of the 
Viceroy have been touring the States and holding discussions with the 
Princes and their IMinisters. But the position at the end of the year 
(1937) continued to be as obscure as it ever was. 

Bound up intimately with the question of transfer of political power 
from British to Indian hands was the defence problem of India. It has 
been a standing reproach directed against Indian public men and pub¬ 
licists who talked of Swaraj for their country that they seemed to be 
unaware of the heavy responsibility that rested on 
Theor of rulers of peoples in the matter of ensuring that peace 
tial^Races. ’ should rcigu in the country and that the frontiers of 
their countries should be immune from the attacks of 
foreign nations. The reply to this criticism has been that the British 
authorities have of set purpose and policy discouraged military habits 
of life and thought in the country, that being foreign to the country 
they had avoided training the people in the arts of defence, that 
afraid of the subject people they have never trusted them with weapons 
of modern warfare. That this counter-charge was more than justified 
was found in the Arms Act regulations which made it almost impossi¬ 
ble for modern-educated men in the country to get a license for a gun. 
The system of education had also encouraged a clerlUs mentality in the 
country and not a soldieFs or an administrator's. British methods of 
administration and enlightenment had helped the growth of a class that 
desired the end of Britain’s self-imposed trusteeship of India. And as 
this class grew first in Bengal and in Maharasthra, the Bengalee Babu 
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and the Chitpavan Brahmin came to be rej^arded as the potential enemy 
of British rule, the centre of disatlection and revolt. As Enp;lish edu¬ 
cation spread and every province could show a similar j^rowth of this 
pestilential class, the instinct of self-preservation of the British ruling^ 
class drove them to seek for recruits to their Indian army away from 
the settled districts to the hills and dales of the border lands of India. 
The events of 1857-^58 which British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
taught the British rulers a new policy of army recruitment. The Ben¬ 
gal Army had started the fight ; Oudh was “the very nurse and resting 
place of the Bengal Army, tl\e last remaining bulwark of Sepoy pride^^ 
and soon the fire had spread to Delhi to the west, and to Behar to the 
east. And when the fire of this revolt and rebellion was quenched, the 
British rulers invented the theory of the “martial races’^ who were to 
be found in the hill tribes, and among the Sikhs in the Punjab and the 
Pathans in the north-west frontier areas of India, among the Gurkhas. In 
Lord Roberts autobiography— I^orty-onc in India —will be found an ( xpo- 
sition of this theory and of the practical steps that were taken to give it 
shape. A recent book on India’s defence written under olficial auspices has 
put' the theory thus : “Moreover, the fighting qualities of Indians depend 
upon race and tradition in a degree completely unknown in Briain and 
the Dominions, where a non-fighting man is practically unknown”. The 
writer has not cared to eiHjuire how manv years or generations does 
it take to build up a “tradition” of fighting qualities, and whether the 
British rulers of India had not command of these years and general" 
tions to evoke those (jualities. 


Thus the controversy has w^axed and waned. But with the passing of 
the years, with the experiences of the last world War and a])i)relicn- 

f , j. sions of a greater one, neither Britain m r India 

‘^Concern of afford to lose themselves in the “recriminatory 
Indian people” examination” of the acts of omission and commis¬ 
sion, the results of which confront them today. 
“With the develo]')ment of the new i^olitical structure in India, 
the Defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of 

the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone,” to 

quote the words used in the report of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference (1930). International develop¬ 
ments since the last world War, the failure of the Peace Treaties to 


make the world safe for democracy, the rise of lien Hitler in 
Germany, of Senor Mussolini in Italy as the organ-voice of dissatis¬ 
fied nations and “have not” Powers have made the “continuity of 
British protection” of India a doubtful factor in India’s scheme of de¬ 
fence. tTapan has started her long-dreamt-of march towards the mainland 
of Asia, dreaming of rivalling the empire-glory in the east of another 
island of the west. Britain herself is being called “the weary Titan’^ 
who may not be able to carry the burden of the defence of the Empire 
much longer. Strategists say that the development of aerial warfare 
has made the defence of Britain herself a difficult proposition, and 
it may be that her naval supremacy will be challenged in European 
waters and in the Asiatic oceans and seas. It is argued, therefore, 
that India can no longer depend on Britain to defend her borders 
against aggressors whether from the land or from the sea. 
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VYhile British public men and publicists thus warn us and call 
upon us to set our own house in order, they also recognise that their 
. own country must learn to do without the help of India 
Indi^s^^^^are in Allied l^owers to hold up the German 

Success hordes in the first few months of the last world war. In 
the heat of controversy the memories of tll0^e days may 
be nndulv stressed on one side and as heatedly repudiated by the other. 
But for a decade since the world war British publicists and historians 
made handsome mention of the contribution of India towards the suc¬ 
cess of the Allied Cause. It is difficult to resist quoting one of them 
to-day when those memories have naturally faded away, 

“.What India did in Pio war is a matter of splendid history. None will forpjet 

tho moil of the Indian cantin^ent in France wlio ]jrou;_dd irrejilueoaiile aid to our 
inadequate forces in 1!)J4 and wlio helped to stem the thTraan rush by dyinj:,^ in 
liundreds whore they stood. In Afiica it was the army of India which boro more 
than lialf tho brunt of ouj- conflict with the llower of (Jennauy’s colonial troops ; in 
Mesopotamia, in Eyypt, Palestine and tlie Dardamdles it played its part ; in fact India 
accoinjilislied perhaps iiioro than any otlu'r Dominion. Each one of the million and 
quarho- men she sent to tlie war would liave been liard indeed to replace from else- 
\N liere ; and we may well ash oiirselv(‘s what would have hajipoiied had there been 
no India, or had she bemi forced, as she mi^lit he lu'xt time, to devote the efforts of 
every men and ^un in tlie army to the eloso defence of her own soil. In her material 
resources and products too India was of solid value to us throui^hout tho years of tho 
war ;.” 

Historical forces, personal and impersonal, imperialistic greed and 
idealistic impulses, have made India “a vital member” of the British 
Empire, recognise all historians. But tliis recognition has 
of Indian move or modify British policy with 

Defence regard to the defence of India, with regard to enlisting 
Indians self-respect, and organising India’s men-power 
and India’s inexhaustible natural resources for the defence of 
India, of British interests, and of the rights and liberties of world 
democracy. In twenty-years Soviet Russia has organized the 

most powerful of the air forces in the world, while India 

v/ith a population double that of Soviet Russia and as poor and as 
nriorganized in 1917 has been thought competent to maintain an Air 
Force of 8I Squadrons only, of 102 aeroplanes, with an annual budget 
provision of Rs. 2 crorcs. And India with a coast-line'of over.4000 miles 
is to be protected by a Navy of 5 sloops, 1 survey ship, 1 depot ship, 

1 patrol vessel as well as a target towing trawler and a number of 
small vessels, tugs etc., employed in harbour service ; the Indian Navy 
maintains a Dockyard at Bombay to deal with all work in connection 
with the repair, maintenance and refit of vessels. The nett annual ex¬ 
penditure of the Indian Navy was about Rs. OS lakhs. The British 
expenditure found by the British Finance Minister for the British Navy 
was Rs. 144 crores. Here again the temptation to “recriminatory exami¬ 
nation” of the causes of British failure to equip India with a sufficient 
Naval force has to be resisted. 

But a ‘‘Big Navy” programme may not be within the bounds of 
practical politics in India today. But water craft has another influence, 
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a more dominant influence on the economic life of the people. And 
the British Government in not encouraging the development 
Old History of this craft had been guided by a policy of discrimina- 

A New tion which is part of her unnatural relation with India, 
The internal, coastal and external trade of a country in 
the modern world, is dependent to no small extent on steamers and 
ships. State policy in India since it came under the control of the 
East India Company has for this one hundred and seventy-five years 
been guided by considerations other than Indian. India’s economic history 
of British period is a record which no decent man or group of men 
can recall without shame. The records of British Parliament are full of 
laws that were positively discriminatory against a country which formed 
a part of the Empire. Tlie expanse of a century and more may make 
these indistinct. But British ship]ung interests even now pursue that 
policy and practice. A British witness. Sir Alfred Watson, sometime 
editor of a Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily, giving evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered the Government of India 
Bill, thus spoke of their activities : 

“I rcco^^niso ibat liitiian company aflcr com])aTiy wliich cnrleavoured to dovolup tlio 
coastal service lias been financially shattered by the heavy combination of the British 
nterests.” 

Against this policy Indian public men and publicists have been 
protesting since the days when Dadabhai Naoroji, Alahadeo Govinda 
Ihinade, William Digby and Komesh Chandra Datta lived and worked. 
The Mercantile Marine Committee set up by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in B)23 recorded the bitter experiences of Indian capitalists 
who had attempted to carve out a share of the trade in their home 
waters. During the last 35 or 40 years, more than 20 Indian Shipping 
Companies whose aggregate capital reached more than Rs. 20 crorcs 
were compelled to close down owing to the unfair competition of British 
and other non-Indian shipping interests. It is the inalienable right of 
every country to keep the coastal traffic and the river traffic to their 
own nationals—this is a principle that has been recognised even in 
1932 by the representative of 23 maritime nations wdio assembled at 
Geneva. In 1929 Lord Irwin speaking to the annual Conference of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the custodian of European 
trade, commercial and manufacturing interests in India, expressed 
his sympathy with the desire that : 

“India should have its morcantilo marine and that the ships of that mercantile 
marine should be ofllcered and manned by Indians.” 

But Viceregal sympathy and declartions of successive Commerce 
Members on behalf of the Government of India have not been able to 
advance Indian participation in the coastal trade of the country. Mr. 
Sarabhai Ilajee’s Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill (1926) which 
was smothered even after the Select Committee had submitted its 
report is a mile-stone in India’s struggle for economic Swaraj. Un¬ 
taught by that failure a Bengalee member of the Assembly, Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghuznavi who is generally a supporter of the British bureaucracy, 
has introduced in the Simla Session ( 1937 ) of the Indian 
Legislature a Bill for the “Control of the Coastal Traffic of India.” 
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It has been referred to a Select Committee. During the discussion 
many interesting things came out. A nominated non-official mem¬ 
ber, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, brought out the immensity of the interests in¬ 
volved in the coastal and oversea trade of India. The tonnage 
engaged in the former is said to be as high as five million tons ; the 
freight charge is reckoned to be Rs, 10 crores. Indian tonnage 
engaged in this trade is 20 j)er cent only of the whole. The oversea trade 
engages twelve million tons, and the freight is Rs. 50 crores ; India 
has no share in either of it. The financial and economic loss suffered 
by India owing to exclusion from this industry as a field for the use 
of Indian capital and as an avenue of educated employment—the 
majority of deck workers, known as lascars, are Indian—is not difficult 
to estimate. 

British historians have repeatedly referred to the fact that the 
mercantile marine of their country was the seed-plot of the British 
Navy whi h has enabled Britons for four centuries to 
BritislT^Me^can- declaim that Britain ruled the waves. That 

tile Marine proud privilege may not be beyond challenge today. 

But the a])ologists of British financial and economic 
policy witli regard to India fvorget their own history when they say 
that British shipping interests have been built by individual or group 
efforts unaided by the State. The Regulation Acts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Protector Cromwell refute these arguments. In Dr. William 
Cunningham’s Groivlh of English Industry and Commerce are 
recorded instances of the vigilance of the rulers of England when the 
foundations of Britain’s greatness were being laid. The State saw to 
it that ships were built in England and that they remained under 
English control. A “Proclamation against the selling of Shippes” 
issued in 1559 quoted : 

‘ Tho (>ueeries Maiostic understanding" out of sundry partes of her Realme, and 
specially of such as be ni'^h to her sea Costes, wliat great scarcitio of tymbor thoro 
is,...meet for tlie buildin.i^ of Sliippos, oitluu- for Her Osvn ^faiesties Naive or for the 
Mai'chants for lier Rt'alni, hath by the advice of hci‘ Couns(dl thou^"lit meet...to com- 
Tnaad...that no luaiiner poison home within lier ohi-ysaiict' shall sell or by any manner 
meaues, directly or indirectly alienate any manner slnppc or Yessoll or wliat burthen 
soever..., beinp^ ineete to saile up on tin* st'as, to any manner of person eitlicr borne 
or resident out of her llt^lmesse dominions as tlic same will answere at their utter¬ 
most peril.” 

But ships were of little avail unless there were sailors to man them 
and the rulers went about training them in this ])GCuliar manner. The 
. . soa-fishcrios, we are told, formed '*an admirable school” 

sea-faring life. As there was little 
—“Fiih Days” Opening for increasing the sale of English fish in foreign 

countries, the observance of “fish days” was prescribed 
to encourage increased consumption in England herself not “as a reli¬ 
gious discipline but from jiolitical motives”. A Statute was passed in 
1549, directing that “people were to eat fish on Friday, Saturday, the 
Ember days, Vigils and Lout”. And ten years later a proclamation 
in favour of this “political Lent” was issued. The “fish days” were 
not allowed to be empty forms ; men and women were set in pillory 
or in stocks for having flesh or moat in their house or taking it. In 
1563, a law was* passed for the “increase of fish and navy days” by 
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adding Wednesday as well to the other days ; this measure contained 
a clause which exempted fishermen and mariners from serving as sol¬ 
diers. We in the 19th century were taught to believe that laissex faire 
was a law of nature in the relation between the State and the people 
subject to it, that Britaiifs leadership in world trade and industry was 
a demonstration of the tiiiimpli of individual initiative. History, how¬ 
ever, tells a different tale. And the philosophy and economics of the 
Manchester School were woi i thin by the time wliich saw the end of 
the Victorian Age, the opening years of this century, a period not 
exceeding sixty years. East of liie Suez British rulers and adminis¬ 
trators may still pay lip homage to these. In Britain almost every econo¬ 

mic activity is helped by State subsidy or rendered safe from alien 
interference by the intervention of the State, 

It is the ajipreciation of these changes in economic thought and 
practice, and in financiid policy in all countries in the world that has 
come to be known as “Economic* Nationalisiif^ which has 
"^^Indian been inspiring the Indian peojile. It is in fulfilment of 
Officers ^ purpose that a member of the Assembly, Sir 

Muhammad Yakub, moved a resolution in Se]itember last 
calling upon the Government “to introduce at an early date legislative 
measures in order to compel the Britisli Navigation Com])anies to take 
qualified Indian cadets of ...T. S. ( Training Ship ) Du/frrin as officers 

in their shi])s.’^ This Training Shii) was set nj) in 1927 to train <Ilicers 

of the Indian Mercantile Marine to be, officers of the Indian Navy 
to be. The Government of India, or individual members of the Govern¬ 
ment, even the Governor-General and Ck)mmer(;e J\L inb^ rs, liave been 
found to express sympathy and iiromise su]q)ort to scIkuks that would 
lay the foundation of the Indian Mercantile Marine and Iiidian Navy. 
But the Britisli shipping interests have been unsympathetic, if not hos¬ 
tile even when they lost to the Japanese Mercantile Marine 71 per 
cent of the Eastern trade. 

But there is a more dangerous im])]ication of the (picstion which 
touches on the defence problem of India. We have referred above to the 
thoughts on the evolution of a new defence policy in 
New^Dangers jndia which finds oxiirc'^sion in tlie writings and speeches 
Far Ea»t of British administrators and .strategists. They confess 
that Britain cannot be expected to render as effective 
help to the outlying parts of the Em])ire in tlie future as slic did 
in the past. Dominions and dependencies must be prepared to make 
their own arrangements for their own internal peace and external defence. 
The main part of the Briti.sh Fleet, of the Jhltish Army, and of the 
British Air Force must be kept in the “liomc couiitry.^^ There has, 
of course, been built the Singapore Base with contributions from 
the Malaya States, from Australia, and from the British Exchequer, the 
Mediterranean being no longer a “British lake.^’ So, there has been provided 
a small British Fleet east of Aden, and a line of fortresses from Trin- 
comalee to Penang, from Pcna ig to Singapore, from Singapore to Hong¬ 
kong. But the developments made explicit by Japan^s aggression on 
China, of her endeavour to get control over China’s man-power and of 
her natural resources and so organise and discipline them as British 
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did in India, have put a new meaning to Indians self-organisation 
for defence. France has her empire in Indo-China, Britain in 
Burma and India. Bifch the.se imperialist Powers have been taking 
steps to strengthen the defence of their territorial and finance- 
economic interests. There is perhap.s concerted action between 
the two. Britain is building a new road from north east Burma to the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan in which liundreds of thousands of Chinese 
labourers have been working. At present this road will be used to 
expedite the supply of war materials through the port of RangoorJ, as 
Hongkong has become sus])eet in the eyes of the Japanese. But it 
is not possible for France and Britain to organise effective defence of 
their interests from the othfT side of the Enro-Asiatie continent. Far¬ 
sighted British statesmen are aware of the need for local organisation 
of defence forces and for the co-op(‘ration of local iieople. To this need 
of co-operation for the advance and defence of common interests, 
ITis Excellency Lord Linlithgow drew particular attention in his 
address to the Jndiari Legislature at the fSimla session (1037). 
Alany of the things that are the comnien concern of civilised 
humanity, that arc held precious by them, are in grave jeopardy. 
Peace which both the peoples love and value is threatened over half 
the world. Democratic firineiples arc under question and open challenge 
in wide regions of the world. 

“Tli(' i'ep,'iinontatiou of tlio human rniml ]irocL’C(ls a]iaee, F'ectlom of_ o])inion is 
sysfomalicaliy siippiau'I tiiu nh’Iit of tlo’ iiihividual to hvo as he wishes in tho 
quiet and jit'aceahh^ eu]oyrn‘‘ut of the family ciiele is a thifi^ fleniod to lialf of 
mankind. It is common ariootion f-.-r tfie.-^-e tilings—to-day in due ]ieiil of destrnetion 
— eomraon detn miiiation to j(iote".t tho elciiumtaiy dt'ceneies of human lite in this 
planet that liolds to,i;etlior the peoples of the Diitish Commonwealth of Nations.. 

There arc sentiments and statements in the speech of Lord 
Linlithgow’s against which Indians with a cynical bent of mind may 
direct criticiMu. But without (jnestioning these, an 
Indian Helpless- luji^^, ^lay still fc('l and think that for a century and 
DeVence luorc lic has been dci)rived (f all pt^wers which can 
ecinip him and bis ])eople for dob nee of the honour of 
his country, defence of the decencies of lib*. Even now he has not 
been made res])onsiblo for organking the defence forces of the 
realm. And if the “rule of force” trios to extend its sway in 
the world India has not been made ready to play a decisive part 
in fighting it. This is the tragedy of the situation. If India breaks 
under any invasion the misfortune will be India’s but the failure and 
the shame of it will be Britain’s. 

In speaking of the organisation of modern defence in India, 
British strategists say tliat India is lud financially competent to niain- 
Five-year ^be expenditure reqniicd. India’s revenue sources 

& are inelastic, and the forty-seven and half erores of 

Ten-year rupees tliat form India’s military budget cannot finance 

Plans better and stronger defence organisation than the 

existing one. And. in the existing state of things representative 
men of Indian opinion and Indian sentiments do not support 
any increase in military expenditure. As other proposals for the 
improvement of the material and mental life of the people are halted 
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by their poverty, so is the military budget limited by Indian poverty. 
Indian public men and publicists have, since the Congress agreed to 
shoulder the burden of government in the provinces, been inspired to 
put forward schemes leading to a rise in material prosperity that can 
be the source of all social expenditure, local, ]U'ovincial or central. 
Sir M. Vis-vtsvaraya, ex-X)cwaii ot Mysore and a great engineer and 
industrial thinker, Vias come out with a ‘'hive Tear liaii’ "for the 
reconstruction of Indians economic life. The following half a dozen items 
are regarded as fundamental for rajpid industrial and social advance . 

1. EsIaLlishroeiii of hoavy industries, sja'oially tlioso it-laiin^^ to tlio niauufacturo 
of machinory and lioavy choniioals 

2. Extensive spread of cotta^^e and small-seale iiidustiii's and industrial life in 
rural areas ; 

3. Providinp" Banking and credit facilities and adiquale tariff piotection for both 
heavy and cottage industries ; 

4. Establishing r(ail st-lf-goveinmciit in the villages; 

f). Introducing a District Develojiiucnt scheme; 

6. Universal Mass Education. 

“Five-year Plans” for provinces and a "Ten-year Plan” for India 
should form the coping-stones of all the schemes D'r re construction and 
natiou-building. The Development Scheme should be k^jit ainirt 
from administrative routine ; its budget should be s(q)arate. Tlie Deve¬ 
lopment Department should bo under the sni)crvision of a Minister 
with a competent Secretary and a stall of two or three experts. An 
Economic Council of local men of influence and cyi>erienee fiiianciers, 
economists, industrialists and merchants should be associated v/ith this 
department. A survey and investigation should precede* the i)rci)ara- 
tion of the Plan and the Plan of action. 

The Congress Executive anticipated certain cf (liese recommenda- 

Co-ordination tioiis. The Working Commit!ee of the Congress 
between Provinces i)ass(d Certain resolutions wldch were issued to 

the JTess on August 1(5, ]f»37, recommending to the 
Congress Ministries to set up a intcT-imovincial Committee of experts 

‘'To couRider tlie general nalure of ilio j^ichlems In U' faced and io sugt:('st how 
and in vhat cider llu'Se slioiild he Inekled. 3Ids (xj'Cit ('rinimiuct' may snpeesi the 
formation if a sj)eeial Conimittte oi Itoaul to considei eadi of siuli piobicms sepai- 
ately and to advise the Broviucial Goveiumeuts coneeining as to ioiiit action to bo 
undertaken.” 

There were many problems that coidd not be dealt with and solved 
on a iprovincial basis, and the inlert sts d ndjoinii g i>rovinces are very 
often inter-linkcd. As an instance, the "Nl f'lking" Cc mmittc’c drew the 
attention of the Governments of the United Pi evinces and Behar to 
the un-co-ordinated growth of the factory sugar industry which had 
brought calamity and wide-spread misery to the cane growers of these 
two provinces. 

The factory-owners also have not been sitting idle. They have 

formed an “Indian Sugar Syndicate’^ with a view to “impmove the 

tone of the sugar market'^ by “organised marketing.” 
Instance of The Syndicate has taken over from its members their 
ugar Industry entire unsold stocks of sugar produced in the season 
(1937) to be disposed of at rates specified by the 

oyndicatCo As the United Provinces and Behar produce more 
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than 80 per cent of sujjar, this org^anisation may dictate terms 

both to the cane-grower and the consumer. But this danger 

has been sought to be minimised by the Joint Board set up by 

the two Governments to control and guide the industry in healthy 

lines. The concentration of this industry in two provinces has another 
tendency that requires that the fac'ory sugar industry should not be 
started in other provinces. Already, it is said, this industry has been 
producing an amount of sugar that will in the near future be more 
than enough for use in this country and Burma, the only two countries 
that are open to Indian sugar. For, an Internationrd Agreement 
regarding the Regulation and Production and Marketing of sugar, 
signed at London on May 0, 1937 on behalf of 21 Governments, 

including India, has among other conditions limited the sale and 
export of Indian sugar by sea elsewhere than to Burma ; this Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of five years and shall not be subject 
to denunciation at any earlier date. Without consulting the Central 
Legislature the Goveruraent of India has signed the Agreement. 

In discussing the trends and tendencies of events in India, one 
comes very often agiiinst a sort of parochialism that is a danger to the 
unity of the country. M^c have in the present study 
CongresR^yielding indicated all the forces of disintegration that have 
ScparaiUt Pressure work amongst US, In these conflicts of ideas 

and interests, the organisation of the State as laid 
down in the Gov(^rnment of India Act, 1935, is not very helpful to 
the growth of India—one, whole and indivisible. Organisations beyond 
the control of the State, arc many of them promoters of separatist 
tendencies. The Indian National Congress has for fifty-two years been 
working to evolve a composite Nationalism in the country. The pres¬ 
sure of separatist tendencies and activities seeks to deflect it from 
that path. Now and then it ai)pears to be yielding to that pressure. 
In its attitude towards the “Communal Award’^ this sign of weakness 
has been unmistakable. And, during the period which is the subject 
matter of the discussions in this volume of the Ixcqister, a decision 
by the All-India Congre-s Committee, the decision mutilating the 
Bdjjdf ]\latara)n song, is a witness to the same tendency. A section 
of Indian Muslems feel that the song is anli-Muslem and anti-Islamic. 
Anti-Miisleni because it appeared in the Au(wda Mutt, a novel by 
Bankim (3iandra Chatterjee wherein the break-down of Muslem rule 
in Bengal has been described and the oppression and extortion to 
which the people were subjected during this period of misrule or 
'‘no rule^5 The rebels whose activities and exploits are described and 
idealised in the novel cannot in the very nature of things be expected 
to be charitable and liberal in the expression of their feelings against 
the ruling authority and the community which supplied that authority. 
The song is regarded as anti-Islamic because in this Hymn to the 
Motherland, Hindu ideology has been requisitioned to describe the 
beauty and the grandeur and the might of the country who nourishes 
us all. 

This new sensitiveness developed among a section of Indian 
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Muslems who objected to the Bande Mataram may be natural in the 
.. . first flush of awakeninjy when a spirit and feeling of 

Moem^o jection Le encouraged for the realisation of 

National Song fhe individuality of a community or a nation in the 
grip of defeat and subjection. The disruption of 
Muslem rule had driven the Muslem community in India to its 
own cell nursing a grievance and getting over the “inferiority complex’ 
that had settled on its mind. And when the Afuslems strengthened by 
the discipline of the new order of things introduced into this country 
by the British and inspired by (he. example of th(‘ir iioighbouring com¬ 
munity of the IliiiduB burst that cell, they were impelled to regard 
tli(^ Hindus as their rivals in the country. State policy, the policy of 
setting up a counterpoise to what w^as regarded as Hindu Nationalism, 
encouraged this rivalry. Because the Hindus had accepted the whole 
trend of modern thought and modern endeavour as an instrument of 
national reconstruction they happened to occupy many of the po itions 
of vant.age in tlie life of IndLa, social, economic, administrative and 
politi('al. This has been mnde into a grievance without realising that the 
Muslems must ])ass through the same discii)line before they could ho])e 
to be able to play their legitimate ])art in building up the India of 
the future. Tlu^ spirit of separatism which had its place as a tempo¬ 
rary expedient bo shed oil when it had served its jmrpose is being 
hugge-d to the bosom as part of an eternal j^olicy. This short-sighted¬ 
ness is the breeding-around of the Hindu-lSluslcm tensif)n in the country. 

The Ba7nle-]\J (liaram song fell a victim to this mentality, It is on 
record that the song was composed years before it appeared in the 
novel Anaiida Mutt which waas first published in 18cS2. 
exjvlaiiiing the significance of th(' words used in the 
Motherland fhe r('bcl Saunyasiu Bhavananda said that these 

described the Motlierland, that tluy recognised no 
other object of worsliij^ than the Motherland to whom they owed their 
life and to whose service tliey had dedicated their life in a spirit of 
religious devotion and to free ; and to free Her from thraldom they 
were ])repared to make the supreme sacrifice. There was no Hindu 
God or G(>ddoss that answered to the description in the song : 

‘'Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Gool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving. Mother of might, Mother free ! 

Glory of moon-light dreams 

O’er thy beaches and lordly streams 

Glad in thy blossing trees, 

Mother, giver of case 
Laughing low and sw^cct ! 

Mother I kiss thy feet. 

Who hath said Thou art weak 

When the swords flash out in seventy million bands. 

And seventy million voices roar 
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Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 

Thou who savest, arise and save ! 

To her I cry who ever her foemen drave 
Back from plain and sea 
And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath, 

Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts that conquer death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the arm, 

Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 

Every image made divine 
In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 

With her hands that strike and her sword of sheen. 
Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned, 

And the Muse a hundred-toned 
Pure and perfect without peer. 

Mother ! lend thine ear. 


Rich with thy liurrying streams. 

Bright with thy orchard gleams. 

Dark of hue, O candid-fair 
In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine. 

Loveliest of all earthly lands. 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 
Mother, mother mine ! 

Mother sweet, I bow to Thee ! 

Mother great and free 


The above is a freo translation of the song made by Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh in 1905. And the Working Committee of the 
Congress without referring the matter to public opinion. 
Mutilation ^rithont submitting it to public discussion, declared 

Song" through the mouth of the President, Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru, that the song was one to parts of which the 
Muslem community could take legitimate objection, and, therefore, 
only the first two stanzas should be sung on the occasion of meetings 
and conferences held under Congress auspices. It is difficult to 
justify the hole-and-corner way in which the Working Committee 
decided a matter round which the deepest of human feelings had 
entwined themselves ; for the protection of the honour of this song 
thousands had bled ; the inspiration of this song has moulded the life 
and conduct of millions in course of two generations in a country 
that has been struggling to be free. The injustice of the decision, 
and of the method in arriving at it, rankles in hearts that are silent 
with the silence of a great sorrow. 

Thus has the Indian scene been moving between hopes and fears— 
hopes generated by Congress Ministries, undertaking to fight the dirt, 
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disease and i^j^norance that centuries of neglect have 
nccumuktod in India and that have been smothcrinfr 
the promises and possibilities of human development 
in this country of three hundred and fifty miiJions of 
human bodies and souls. Fears halt every activity of ours because 
separatism has not been silenced or reconciled. Sons of the nation 

seem to have failed in evolving the mind that can take charge or 

be given charge of the destiny of a country where men of many 
cultures have been thrown together to work and Jive, to beat out a 
music of harmony of their own. A year ago at the session of the All- 
India Women’s Conference, a daughter of the nation declared that 

*‘the daugliters of tlie nation will yet rebuild India into a nation 

of the strong and the free.” At the Nagi)ur session of the Conference 
held in the last week of 1937, Raj Kiirnari Amrit Kuar, the Presi¬ 
dent, struck the same high note. The gift of sympathy, of understand¬ 
ing. of patience unquenchable that women bring to family and social 
life, that cement the discordant elements of individual and group difier- 
ences—lo this gift India must owe her recovery. Raj Kurnari Amrit 
Kuar asked lier audience and through them the mothers and daughters 
of the nation to bring this special quality of theirs to the service of 
their Motherland. She ])laeed before them the concrete suggestion that 
every organisation of women afliliated to the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference and every women’s organisation in .the country should “adopt” 
a village or a rural area and rear it into health and 
strength and beautv as they do the human children of their love. 
Modern educated women find themselves ill at ease in their life 

detached from the main current of national life. And the break-down 
of social and economic life in the country threatens to wreck the 
houses of beauty that they have built for their own. Even the imi)ulse 
of enlightened self-interest must drive them to intertist themselves in 
questions that have been stirring and disturbing the still waters of 
Indian life, if they must intercept the coming catastro})ho. This is 
the psychology of the women’s movement in the country that has come 
forward to contribute the special gifts of women to heal the distem- 
I)ers of Indian life and to enrich that life. 

Amidst the thousand and one disappointments and failures, of failures 
of spirit and of mind, of a life where alien standards and values 

threatened the original genius of Dm country, men and 
women have been striving all these two centuries after 
the first shock of defeat had been absorbed, to re-assert 
human nature’s dignity, to regain national self-respect, 
to fight for recapturing control over the material contrivances that serve 
the purposes of life, control over the State organisation which in the philo¬ 
sophy of the Hindus is symbolised by the word Sivaraj, This is the 

meaning of Indian history during the last two centuries. Hindu and 

Muslem, Christian and Sikh, the Aryan, the Mongolian, the Dravidian 
whom India nourishes must all find fulfilment in working for this purpose 
in universal history. The hopes and fears that uplift and assail us today 
are necessary processes of a great evolution, of the re-birth of a great 
human endeavour. ( Specially contributed by Sj\ Suresh Chandra Deb) 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session—Simla—14th Sept, to 5th October 1937 

EeTUKN of POLICA.L EXLlES 

The autumn fiossion of the Council of State comraonced at Simla on the 14th. 
September 1937 with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy^ tho President, in the chair. 

After iDtc3r{)ellation, on the motion of the President, the Council condoled with the 
families of Mr. B. K. Basu and Mr. J. C. Banorjoo who died recently. Sir Maneckjee, 
paying an eloquent tribute to Mr. Basu, said that Mr. Basu was a clean fighter, a 
keen debater and a sound lawyer. 

15th, SEPTEMBER Mr. R. M. Maxivell^ Ilome Member, reeled out facts 
after facts against the Houso accepting the demand of the Congress member from 
C. P., Mr. B, N. Biyani^ for liermission to Mahondra Pratap, Hardayal and other 
political exiles to return to India. 

Mr. Biyani's own nlea, su{)ported by Mr. P. N. Saprii was based on a change in 
the political situation in India hut the Homo Member asked the Houso to face the 
facts relating to the dangerous activities of the persons mentioned in the resolution. 

Mr. Maxwell said that excepting Hardayal and Obedullah all the other absconders 
including Mahondra Pratap and Khaiikuje had changed their nationality. The case of 
Maliendra Pratap was rondorod worse by tho fact that he did not own allegiance to 
any State in the world. Still the Government of India had been merciful enough 

not to confiscate his projiorty but to baud it over to his heirs. As for Khankoje, 

whose case had evidently prompted tho mover to bring in his resolution, Mr. Maxwell 
told the Houso that a[iart from his revolutionary propaganda he had adopted Mexican 
nationality. How could these revolutionaries, ho asked, be ‘‘white-washed” merely 
because the political situation in India had changed. As a proof of the Government’s 
synij)athy for those who had not given up their Indian nationality, the Home Member 

cited tho case of Sailendra Nath Ghoso w’ho had been allowed to return to India. 

The Government would not be unreasonable but would review tho cases of tho 
ollendeia every six months. Tho resolution was negatived without division. 

E. I. Railway Pkess 

Sir Outhrie EussclU in the absence of Sir Sultan Ahmad, answered the resolution 
of a member from Bengal lelating to tho working of the E. I. Railway Press in 
Calcutta. Sir Guthrie heard Mr. S K. Roy Choudhury out but found in his speech 
no new facts beyond what Mr. Mahmood Sulirawardy had mentioned in 1933. He 
wanted specific complaints on which to proceed. Mr. Roy Choudhury withdrew his 
motion. 

Tho House rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Kumarshankar Ray Chaudhury^ 
urging an amendment of the Government of India Act 1935, so as to secure tlie 
rem-uitmout to the public services of India, both civil and military, by public 
examinations in India. The House then adjourned till September 20. 

Indians in Colonies 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Houso resumed discussion of Pandit H. Kunzru^s 
resolution for the protection of the interests of Indians in Fiji, British Guiana and 
Trinidad and also to secure tho appointment of agents to the Government of India 
for those colonies. Pandit Kunzru who was supported by Pundit P. N. Sapru and 
Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das pointed out the disabilities of Indians in those three 
colonies and explained that due to church controlled education in British Guiana 
and Trinidad there was unwillingness on the part of Indians to send their children 
to school, the result being a general backwardness in education of Indians in those 
two colo nies. Referring to economic conditions of Indians Pandit Kunzru pointed out 
that Indian Labour was non-organised and surplus to the need of the sugar Industry 
in British Guiana with the result that Indians were not in a position to bargain with the 
employers of Labour. Further though the indentured system of labour had been 
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abolished, the conditions were worse than those under indentured labour prevailing in 
the sugar industry due to the fact that the labour protection laws had been abolished. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad said that the Government fully recognised that without agents 
they were unable to obtain first hand information as to what was going on in these 
colonies and he thanked the Opposition for bringing this question forcibly 
the Government. Past experience of having agents in South Africa and Ceylon had 
been a great benefit to the Government of India and colonial Goveinmonts concerned 
and he assured the house that the Government of India would spare no efforts and 
lose no opportunity to secure the appointment of agents, wherever feasible. Turning 
to educational problems Sir Jagadish added that comparative figures showed that no 
doubt there was a great scope for expansion of Indian education. In Fiji there had 
been a good deal of improvement since 1929, still the disparity was great. While 
expenditure on an Indian child from colonial revenues was only 8-6 shillings, on the 
Fijian it was 14-7 shillings—on Indian boys 34 shillings and Fijian boys 74. The 
position as regards girls was worse. As regards the economic position of Indians in 
Fiji the problem was land tenure and the Government of India were fully alive to 
the seriousness of it and would do everything in their power to protect the interest 
of Indians. In British Guiana the system of indenture was abolished a few years 
ago along protective legislation with the result that the position of labourers had 
weakened and there had been constant labour troubles since three years. Sir Jagadish 
assured the House that the Government would bo in no way remiss to the interests of 
Indians abroad and endeavour promptly to advance their legitimate interests. He 
accepted the resolution with pleasure. 

Pandit Kunzru thanked feir Jagadish for his conciliatory attitude and in under¬ 
standing the psychology of modern India. The resolution was adopted unanimously 
amidst cheers. 

Parsi Intestate Succession 

Sir Phiroze Sethna introduced a Bill to amend the law relating to intestate 
succession amongst Parsis. On his own motion the House agreed to its circulation 
for opinion before the middle of January next. 

Reduction of I. C. S. Salary 

Thereafter Mr. Biyani (Congress) moved a resolution urging the Governor- 
General in Council to intimate to the Secretary of State the wishes of the House 
that the rules as regards the pay of Indian Civil Service should be so amended as 
to reduce the present pay to at least 50 per cent. 

Mr. Mohd. Bussam moved an amendment, whick the mover accepted, that the 
pay should be reduced as to bring the pay into accord with the economic conditions 
of the country. 

Lala Ramsaran Das pointed out that similar services in the colonies and British 
possession, like Nigeria where the climate was worse than India, were paid a con¬ 
siderably low pay. 

Mr. Hossain Imam protested that India was being used as a dumping ground to 
get rid of the surplus population of England. He did not believe that Britishers 
were unwilling to accept loss pay. On the contrary his information was that they 
could not pass examination despite the large number ot candidates appearing in it. 

Sir Hissain-ud^din, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das^ Mr. Narainswami Chetty 
and Sir K. liammuni opposed the resolution and the ameiulraent. Mr. Chetty said 
that the services were above blame and their work was waimly ajiprcciated by the 
Congress Govornmoncs. 

Mr. Maxwell., Home Member, said that India could afford to pay the cost of the 
I. C. S. He would go further to argue that it was well worth while for India to 
do so. The opposition members seemed to be labouring under a misconception that 
the I. C. S. was a European service but the fact was that Indians formed very 
nearly half of its total strength. Mr. Maxwell continuing asked the House to looi 
ahead and reflect. India needs an impartial and reliable service to control very 
large establishments, vast mass population, busine.ss spread over vast areas of the 
country—a service which would do something dependable to set up a standard in the 
tone of the administration. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 12. 

Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy Ghowdury introduced a Bill relating to shebaity and office 
of shobaits and devolution of such right or office in Hindu debutter endowments in 
favour of family deities. In short the Bill aims to remove doubts and difficulties 
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that have lately arisen relatin/^ to private debutter or religious endowments by 
persons professing the Hindu faith. The House adjourned till the 32nd. 

Indian Military Academy 

22nd SEPTEMBER Pandit 77. N', Kunzru's resolution, moved on September 
20 was taken up for disposal first. The resolution urged that the warrant of non¬ 
commissioned officers, etc., be rendered eliL’ible to the Indian Military Academy on 
the same terms as applicable to officers of corresponding grades in other branches 
of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force *, and (B) examination for 
‘‘B” certificate be instituted for members of the University Training Corps with a 
view to their utilisation for the supply of Commissioned Officers in ways similar to 
those prescribed for the officers’ training corps in England. Pandit Kunzru quoting 
Lord Haldane pointed out that the pro[) 0 r utilisation of University students for the 
army was not so much to provide careers for individuals as to servo the interests 
of the nation as a whole. The speaker asserted that the opportunities at present 
providea for members of the University Training Cor{)S compared unfavourably 
with officers training corps in England, although the ain^ and object of both were more 
or less identical. 

The Commander-in Chiefs opposing the resolution, explained that members of the 
University Training Cor]]S were regarded as suitable material for open competitive 
examination for the Academy. They were in a position of greater advantage over 
those admitted to the Academy through nomination. Tiie Government saw 
no reason to allow rnomhers of the University Training Corps to compete for 
vacancies reserved f'»j- listed classes. In regaid to the second part of the resolution, 
the Defence Member said that the Government had no intention to grant commissions 
directly, and as there was adequate supply available for admission into the academy 
there seems no reason to institute the system of certificate as suggested in the 
resolution. Moreover, the standard of training in the Officei’S Tiaining Corps 
in England was much higher than the IHiivcrsitj- Training Coips and it would 
be unfair to both individuals and the array if with the present standard of 
tha University Training Corps direct commissions were granted to its members. 

Cadet Corps 

Pandit Kunzru s second resolution recemmended the introduction of military drill 
and establisliraeiit of Cadet ('!orps in schools, expansion of the University Tiaining 
Cor[)s, diversification of its training so as to constitute units of etlier arms than 
iufaiitry aud expansion of uiban units and their e.xtension to laige centres of popu¬ 
lation where they did not exist at present. The mover knew iliat education was a 
provincial siffiject aud yet ho w'as cjnviueed that tlie purpose uudcilying the reso¬ 
lution could only be achieved if the military lent its support. Tlio speaker held that 
the proposal would not entail additional expenditure to the army as the salaries of 
iustiuctors would be fiorne by provincial Governments. Alluding to the expansion 
of the Uuiveisity Training Corfis and urban units E’audit Kunzru pointed out that 
there was keeniress aud eutliusiasm amongst the people for army life and it was up 
to the Government to make use of it. 

The Commarider-in-Chief expiainel in detail the eouditions which pievailed in 
England for the development of Cadet Units and said that a similar system could 
not t)o economically and successfully aiijiIieJ to Indian schools because of the early 
leaving age for boys for the benefit to be obtained and because of the limited num¬ 
ber of Schools which could provide a sufficient number of Cadets to make the organi¬ 
sation of contingents financially possible. This might sound unsympathetic, but he 
was prepaied to welcome auy other scheme which would indicate the means of 
getting over the difficulties he had explained. The resolution was iejected without 
a division. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved referring to select committee the Bill to control the 
coastal traffic in India which should renort before January 1, 1938. Ho said that the 
present Bill was somewhat different from the one whicli he had introduced in 
September last year. Mr. Sapru said that he had no doubt that the present popular 
Oovernrnents in the provinces would give the fullest support to the measure. Mr. 
feapru had not concluded when the House adjourned. 
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Debate on Wedowood Report 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council of State met this morning to discuss the 
Wedgwood Report Sir Outhrie Russell njovcd that the GovornmoDt of India shoiild 
consider the report of the Indian KaiJway Enquiry Committee in the light of the 
discussions in this Council. 

Three araetidmenfs were moved by Opposition members and tlie discussion 
proceeded on the orip;inal resolution and the amendments. Mr. Ilossam Imam^ in 
liis amendment, sup^pested tlie formation of a joint committee of two Houses to 
review the linancial and economic aspects of the invostipjation. 

Mr. Ranidas Pantulu thereafter moved an amendment substitutin/r for the words 
“in the lipht of the discussions in lliis Council” tlie following ‘^and on such consi¬ 
deration this House recommends to the Covernoi-Oeneral-in-Council that they should 
acce])t the lecornmendations of the Public Accounts Comrailtoo on account of 1935-36 
on the rojHut of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee.” 

Bir A. P. Patro moved a lengtliy resolution that the recommendations of the 
Committee ielating to economies in administration, statistics, improved railway faci¬ 
lities and ])ublic relations may bo adojited genei’ally without any 
alterations being found necessary tliat tlie recommendation ielating to discijiline and 
tiaining may be ado])ted, that the recommendations might be ludd over untd tho 
Government had consulted imblic o|)inion concerned in matters regarding increase in 
revenue and I'ates, that the Motor Veliicles Amendment Gill be brought foiward as 
eaily as possiiile, tliat tho amalgamation of the railway sliouid tahe place only when 
the coiitiacds with Coinpany-managed laiiways ceasi'^ to operate and, lastly, that the 
recommendations ielating to the linaindal outlook and the Fedeial Railway Authority 
required fuitber consideration of the Central Tji'gislature,” 

Lnla Ravisarnn Das detdiared that the Committee's recommendation favouring 
the \Miting off of sixty crores fioin the Depieciatioii Fund was unlair to tho geuoral 
taxj»ay ers. 

Mr. Dossaifi Imam said that Indian non-official ojiinion had no conhdeiicu to tho 
recommendations of the Wedgwood Committee. Aftei' suggesting economne^ in lolling 
stock and general <ni-oporative adjustment between various lailways, tho speaker 
urged the Government to pursue a policy of Jictrenchmeut Committee of 1931. 

Mr. Ravi las Pantuln ])ointed out that tlie Wedgwood Committee was appointed 
to suggest moans whereby lebef could be afforded to the lax-jiayer, but the lecom- 
mendations of tlie committee Jiad entirely falsified such expectations. 

Mr. Parker said that railways should be looked at from jiuieiy business viewpoint 
and that employment and such otlier raatteis siiould be govonioil eiitiiely ou ellicicncy. 

Pandit B. N. Kuvr.ru, pleaded for better amenities for tliinl class iiassongeis who 
were the mainstay of lailway earnings. Bometime ago tlie llumi' Member bad said 
that a suitable Indian journalist was availablo to liold the i»ost Jjiieetor of Ihiblic 
Information, but to-day Eir Guthrio Ivussell remaiked that suitid)le Indian journalists 
w'ero available for doing i ail way publicily woik. He jiondured \\lietlu.*r this difroreuco 
in view between the diffejont depaitments was due to Indians being in charge 
thereof. 

Mr. P. N. Saj^ru said that reading tho report on a wider viewpoint tho Committee 
had tiavelled far beyond its terms of refeieuco and tho recommendations wero based 
distinctly on political bias. 

Mr. Kalikkar said that tlie most objectionable recommendation was the attempt 
to deprive the legislature of its coutiol over railvvays and place the accounts depart¬ 
ment under the agent. lie })ioaded for a fair adjustment between road and rail 
tratfie. 

Mr. Mahapatro observed tliat the mountain of tho Wedgwood Committee produced 
only a mouse and all hojies of jilucing the lailways on a remunerative basis had been 
blasted. 

Sir Sulan Ahmcd^ Railway Member, who was present in the Council throughout 
the debate, conqdemented the members for the Iiigh standard of tho debate in keep¬ 
ing with the dignity and tradition of the House. Ho loiterated the assurance given 
to the Assembly in regard to Indiauisation fullilling the pledges under the Niemoyer 
Award. 

Sir A. P. Patro wanted to withdraw liis amendment, but Mr. Sanru objected to 
it with the result that the amoudment was put to vote without division. Thereafter 
Sir Outhrie RusselVs original resolution was unanimously passed and tho Council 
adjourned till September 28. 
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CONTORVERST Re-INTERPELLATIONS 

28 th. SEPTEMBER When tho Council of State wet this warning the President 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy made a reassuring statement relating to tho controversy bet¬ 
ween the Chair and the Progressive Party regarding wtorpellation and said that he 
had no desire whatever to stifle the legitimate right and privileges of the House. 
The statement was received amidst loud cheers and members exercised their right of 
putting questions as usual. 

Pandit Hriday Nato Kunx.ru with the permission of the of the Chair, made a 
statement recalling the Incident of September 22. He said : “You had exfiressed 
strongly on tho subject and as you are aw'aro this caused dissatisfaction on this side 
of the House especially because tho right of putting supi>lemoutaries has been exer¬ 
cised on a few occasions in tlie House. Wo were, therefore, naturally anxious to 
know what were our rights with regaid to asking sn])plementaries. It has always 
been your endeavour to secure for members of tho Council the same rights as are 
enjoyed by members of tho Assembly. AYe, therefore, trust that your ruling will 
enable us to enjoy equal oi)[)ortunitios of eliciting information on matters of public 
importance from Uio Uovernment as are available to members of the other House. 

It is our earnest desire to co-operate with you in maintaining the dignity and privi¬ 
leges of tills House and we can assure you that it has always tieen our endeavour to 

help the Chair to regulate the proceedings in such a way as will best restore public 
interest.” 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said : “I am glad you have given rao this opportunity 
of removing a serious misunderstanding and misapprehension under which your party 
had been labouring. I am myself most anxious to maintain harmonious relations 
between tho Chair and members (cheers) and it is my constant desire and my great 

ambition ever since 1 occupied the Chair of the Council to put this House on the 

level of tho best Legislatures of tho world (clieers) and to maintain tho dignity and 
prestige of this House which is the second Premier House of the Erajiiro. 

The President referring to iiis past rulings on interpellation said that some new 
members were unaware of them and many members were generally not acquainted 
with the Parliamentary practice. Ho would presently lead tliem to the House and 
if members gave their careful attention to them ho was absolutely sanguine that 
they would agree with tho propriety of those rulings. 

His first ruling was given at the Simla session last year when ho exj)lained that tho 
object of supplementary questions should only be to clear un some ambiguity In tho 
main reply and this right sliould not be exercised to “heckle CTOvernment members 
or cross-examine or extort certain answ^ers from them.” 

Later on ho made another ruling at tho last Delhi Session with a view to still 
further explaining tho position. Unfortunately on Bcfjtember 22, tho House had 
heavy business before it, most of tho non-othcial business of tlio previous two days 
having not concluded. Out of tho 152 questions to be dis[)Osed, of which 7d wore to 
bo asked by YYivraj Dutt Singh, and Mr. Mahapatra had a formidable list of 54 
questions. 

“J have never Rtopj)ed supplementaries,” proceeded Sir Manoeiji, “and I have 
exorcised the greatest restraint. AVlicu 55 minutes liad been completed I discovered 
that only 24 questions had been answered. With the formidable list of business 1 
was endeavouring to hel]) honourable members as it is my duty to see expeditious 
despatch of nublic duty and I expressed my desire to the House, which speech, I 
understand, has been objected and resented to by members of the progressive party.” 

Here tho President read out that speech again and pointed out that in it he had 
used not a single offensive or unparliamentary languiago nor there was any single 
word which indicated that ho tried to stop legitimate supplementary questions in any 
way. 

Proceeding Sir Maneckji said : “It Is clear that I did not stop you from putting 
supplementary questions but I only requested you to show a reasonable ^ spirit iu 
order to enable expeditious despatch of business. 1 have given enough latitude and 
I have no desire whatever to stifle tho legitimate rights of the House. I shall support 
you in every reasonable attitude but it Is likewise my obligatory duly to enforce the 
standing orders and rulings of my predecessors of this House and promote tho welfare 
and interests of this council. (Choors). 

Pandit Kunzru suggested the dropping out of tho expressions from tho Pre.sident’s 
observation on September 22 “obstructing*legitimate work of this House” as this was 
3iot fair to the Opposition. 
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The President ; Mi. Knnzru, you have taken the words in a diileront sense. 

I have not said that honourabie memhors had been obstructing the work: of the 
House, \fhat I said referred to unnecessary supplementary questions and it was 
perfectly Parliamentary language and I may assure you as one having long Parlia¬ 
mentary experience that 1 am not guilty of any unparliamentary expression. (Cheers) 

The House passed three small bills passed by the Assembly namely, the Biil 
extending the Petroleum Act to Berar, the Bill providing for the continuance of 
certain rules and regulations and the Bill empowering the Federal Court to make 
rules regulating the service of processes issued by a court. The House then adjourned. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill ( Contd. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER With comparatively crowded galleries the Council of 
State resumed discussion of Mr. P. N. Saprus Select Committee motion for the 
Coastal Traffic Bill. In a speech lasting over an hour Mr. Sapru explained the 
provisions of the Bill and said that Ja[)an had made rapid strides in building a 
mercantile marine during the last 20 years primarily because, unlike India, it was 
not dominated by foreign and vested interests. This was a})pareiit from the dis¬ 
criminatory clauses in the Constitution Act. The speaker enquired what alternative 
the Goverumont had when they were not in a position to loserve coastal trade 
to Indian bottoms and could not grant subsidies to ludian comiianies on account 
of the Government of India Act. lie lield that the only alternative was his own 
biil. Mr. Saprii admitted the difficulty in ascertaining imoconomic and unfair 
competition and maximum and minimum rates, but suggested the setting up of a 
shipping advisory board which could reach a mutual understanding between 'haves’ 
and ‘have nets.’ 

Mr. H. Don\ Commerce Secretary, elaborately explained what the Government 
had done for the development of tndiau shipping and said that there was nothing 
in the circumstances of Indian shipping to-day which would justify a measure of 
this kind and it was quite unnecessary not merely because tlieie was no rate war, 
but because the ])rovisions of the Bill would do nothing to help the smaller 
companies, and he did not think that there was anything therein to help the 

bigger ones. On the other hand the Bill was likely to iutroduce quite unnecessary 
complications into Indian coastal trade. Important measures adopted by the 

Government to promote Indian shipping were the establishment of the DufTerin 

Training ship, etc., and to-day they were also training Indian engineering cadets. 

The Bengal rilot Service, which was really one important Furopean (service had 
been entirely Indiaoised. Moreover, the Government by parsouation were trying 

to^ promote goodwill and co-operation between ludian and British companies. All 
this was done at a time when the political atmosphere in the country was dark 
and when Indian political parties were playing ‘Will O’ The AVisp*' of coastal 
reservation to lead them into the promised land, Mr. Dow claimed that the vast 
progress in Indian mercantile maiine during the last lifteeu years was entirely 
achieved with the helj) of the Government and it was true that the progiess in 
Indian shipping w'as much greater than that of Japan during the iirsl fifteen years 
of its progress in the sea. Continuing Mr. Dow said that rather than singing 
glories of the past he would give more a recent account of the history of Indian 
shipping. He would say with no fear of contradiction that there was no possibility 
of further progress in Indian shipping on lines, the discriminating shadow of which 
was hanging over this Bill. He would rather suggest adoption of measures for 
exploration of means of better relations between British and Indian shipping. 
Indian shipping was not suffering from rate war with powerful foreign concerns. 

The problem of India was mostly confined between small ludian companies 
themselves. In the Lower House there was Sir A. H. Gliuznavi’s Bill, which was 
referred to a Select Committee. Successful working even of this moderate measure 
was doubtful, and Mr. Sapru’s Bill, much wider in scope, might definitely lead to 
considerable complications. 

8ir A. P. Patro felt that the Bill was unnecessary and undesirable. On the one 
hand Indian commercial opinion considered that its provisions did not go far enough 
as recommended by the Mercantile Marine Committee. On the other hand British 
Chambers expressed the view that the Bill would create an uneconomic situation. 
Between these two conflicting views, the Bill attempted to sail smoothly, but with little 
hope of success. In his opinion legislation was not the only way of securing the objec¬ 
tive, namely, reservation of coastal traffic for Indian nationals. Moreover, they were 
bound to fail in view of section 115 of the Government of India Act, 1935. They 
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oould not drive out compotitioa through the force of legislation, but they could 
achieve much through conference method. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that ho had hoard Mr. Dow’s speech with natural 
disappointment. But Sir A. P. Patro’s speech was most painful to him. It was forgetting 
history of Indian shif)ping. The sp eaker said that a dispassionate and impartial reading 
of the economic history of India since tlio beginning of the nineteenth century would 
convince anyone that the attitude of the East India Company and British interests towards 
Indian interest was by no moans friendly and this fact was forcibly brought out 
when about the middle of last century the Indian coast was thrown open to all 
nations of the world and India subjected to unrestricted commercial and political 
exploitation. Mr. Pantulu emphasised that the peojile were fiankly dissatisfied 
with the eye wash of the DulToriu training ship and the system of deferred 
rebates was most poruicious, immoral and indefensible. The Opposition were fully 
alive to many defects of the Bill, ovin-y section of which was liable to certain 
objection or other, and tliat the matter of detail was remediable in the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Parker had no doubt that behind the measure was a group of powerful 

Indian oomraorcial magnets and the wliolo game savoured of exprojiriatory. The 

result of the present Bill, if passeil, would bo to encourage Indians lose their 

money in an unwanteil enterprise and the least lliey desired at })resoiit was 

intr iduction of any uneconomic competition in Indian coastal trade. 

Syed Padshah refused to beliovo that Mr. P.iikor’s argument that the Rill savoured 
of expropriatory. Every right thinking min in India was anxious to see tin; impe¬ 
diments at iirusent existing in the way of the giowh of Indian shiiiping effectively 
removed for jiromoton of good relaiioii between the two countries. This was a very 
modest demand on their jiart. It w'.is unfair to allow Indian shipping over made to 
stand a jirecarious and doubtful sort of protection, namely, the goodivill of powerful 
foreign interests. 

Mr. llossatn Imain supporting the motion discussed as to whetlier there was need 
for legislation and asked wliy fht> British commercial interests liad long drawn nego¬ 
tiations 'which were given to effect hy legislation instead of leaving the whole ques¬ 
tion to Conferences amongst parties concerned, as suggested by Mr. Dow ? Alluding 
to ditlicultios of giving effect to other provisions of the Bill the speaker said that 
wlion railways could tix minimum and maximum rates, where was the difficulty of do¬ 
ing the .^amo for shijiping industry ? Rimilarly, vli-m the Ciovernment through the 
insurance h'gislation were undertaking to examine the accounts and license of a large 
rnimbor of agents it could equally legiilatc the shipping tiado. The real fear, how¬ 
ever, as the sfieaker understood, was that under tlie Bill Biitish companies would have 
to part wuth a laiger percentage of business they did at jneseut. 

Mr. Shivalal Matilnl puisuing the same argument asked why did not the British 
commercial interests leave mattois to Ijie goodwill and mtitual understanding instead 
of forcing the Biitisli Government to inscit disciiminatoiy edauses in the Government 

of India Act ? The speaker looked forward to the Government of India in the near 

future not only to buy slops, but give effective protection to Indian companies. 

Mr. Kalikar claimed that the much talked of system of Conference and agreements 
liai totally failed. The only method of encouraging Indian mercantile marine in the 
face of the Government of India .Act was tiirough tlie Bill before the House. 

Mr. Sapru replying to the debate pointed out that the constructive policy of the 
Government, so far as the British companies weie conceinod, appeared to him as one 
of assistance as was noticed in the huge amounts ])aid to the i\ and 0. for carriage 

of mails. But so far as tiie Indian com|)aiiies were concerned the Government 

suggested mutual adjustment between the giant British coneciES and the dwaif 
Indian shipping. This was a position which India would never accept. Mr. Bapru 
claimed that his Bill would help the process of mutual adjustment, as it sought to 
vest the Government with certain po'W’ers of intervention. None of his side admitted 
that the Bill was perfect, but be inquired if there was any better alteinative from 
the Government side. If not, his bill deserved fullest support. 

Mr. Dow, brielly replying to the points raised in the debate, said that in passing 
the Bill they were doing nothing which would in any way help small Indian 
companies and at present there was no reason whatever for a measure of such 
comprehensive interference with ordinary channels of trade in shipping, which was 
unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

9 
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Mr. Sapru's motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 25 votes to 14, 
all the elected Indian members of the present House voting in favour. The Council 
then adjourned till the 2nd October. 

Moslem Hiiaeiat Bill 

2nd, OCTOBER On the motion of Mr. Hossain hnam^ the Council passed the 
Hill providing for the application of tlio Moslem personal Jaw (Shariat) to Moslems 
in Hiitisli India, as passed by the Assembly. 

International Sugar Agreement 

Tlioronpon Mr. H. Additional Secretary, Commerce Dcftarfmeni, moved a 

resolution rocomraonding the Govoriior-General-in-Couned that the iiitoi'narional agree¬ 
ment regarding the regulation of prodmdion and marketing of sugar, signed in Ijondon 
on May G, 11)37, be ratified by him. Mr. How exi)Iain(Hl in detail the eircmnstancos 
leading to the signing of the international agroumcuit and i(‘plied le tie* (•liarg(^s 
against the Government by the industry. He asked the House not to go away with 
the impression that because the industry was not consulted Ixdoie signing the agree¬ 
ment, the Government were entirely ignorant of the situation of the sugar industry 
in the country. Despite the storm of fury for tlie last two rnonlhs in the press and 
on the platform, he could say without ff*ar of contradietion that the industry liad put 
forward no practicable alternative. It had b('en suggested that Indian sugar should 
be allowed free entry into Hnitcd Kingdom or at least h(‘ preft'iontially treated on 
the basis of certificated colonial rate. Mr. Dow ))ointed out that most of lh(3 
Colonies like Mauritius. Fizi, Trinidad and Guiana were entiiely depfuidt'iit on the 

production of sugar. Moreover, this industry was mainly run by Indian si'ttlers in 

those Colonies, wlio already had been looking hirwaid to the Indian and the Iinpmial 
Government for help. He emphasized tliaf any attempt to dump Indian sugar on the 
United Kingdom market would seriously affect these Colonies and consequently the 
Indian settlers therein. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved an amendment urging the non-iatificatioii of the 
agreement and expressing strong disapproval of the Central Government’s action in 
agreeing to prohibit the export of sugar by sea except to Hurma for the next live 
years without the knowledge and consent of the industjy, and iticomrnending the 
exploitation of all ]) 0 .ssibIo avenues for the export of sugar and development of 
export markets both by land and sea for sugar as may be iiee.essary. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay and Mr. R, IL Parker supported the Government on <he 

assumption that India might not bo in a jiositiou to exjjoit sugar profitably during 
the next five years. 

Mr. A. J. Raisman, officiating secretary, Finance Department, intervening in the 
debate said that the agreement was an outcome of internalional endeavour towards 
economic planning and to control enormous world forces. 

The Council rejected Mr. Sapru's amendment by 23 votes to 12, and by similar 
votes adopted Mr. Dow's resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 5th. 

Tarife & Securities Acts Amend. Hills 

5th. OCTOBER :-Tho U onse passed two offcial bills, as passed by the Assembly, 
the first to amend the Indian Tariff AcA and the second to amend the Jiiflian Securi¬ 
ties Act The House then concluded its session and adjoiiriu’d to mi^et in New Delhi 
on November 15 to consider tlie Insurance BiJl, copy of which, passed by the Assembly, 
was presented to the Council by the Secretary, 
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Special Session—New Delhi-^lSth. to 25th> November 1937, 

Debate on the Insurance Bill 

_ The openinfT day of Hio special session of <he Council of State, called to deal 
with the Jnsuranco BiJ! as passed hy the Asseinh/v, rovoalod the need for impiovo~ 
raents in the measure and not merely chan^^os in ‘'respect of draftiu^^ as had been 
supposed. 

Tliis point was cmpliasized in the telling si)(' 0 (]if’s made to-day by Sir JV. N. 

Strknr^ Law Member of the fiovernmont ot India, Mr. R. H. Parker (of tlio Bombay 

Chamber of Oomrreiee) and Sir Phir( zc Si tlma (of Hie Snn Life Insurance 

Company). There was no disposition on tlio part of the otlnu Kiont Bench members 

to inte’-vene in the d(d)ate, and tliis necessitated tlie I’lesidi’nt [Sir Mancckji 

Dada/’hoj/) isMiing a biead Iniit to membeis, pointing out that if tliey did not take 
advantage of tlie opfioituni ies alToided them ho would call upon Sir N. N. Sircar 
to wind up tlie debate to-morrow. 

The Law Member was ;,dven a rousiii"^ reception ; not merely tieeause he had to 

pilot su(di a heavy piece of legislation but because lie had just recovered from a 

long indisposition. 

Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the Insurance Bill, as jiassed by the Assembly, be 

taken up for considi'ration. lie did not de.sire to take up all the ])rovisions of the 

Bill in tlie course of his speech nor did he expect, after the exhaustive discussimrs 
in the otlnu’ House ami elsewhere, to lu’ar any new arguments advanced. Tho 
(iovernnient had given the jirovisions of the Bill careful consideration for over a 
year and it would bt' rather difficult for them to agree to any change of vital 

piincipo afTecting the Bill. 

Dealing with the general pfisition of foreign companies, the Law Member said 
that after the Bill had been passed by the .A.-iheiubly certain representations had 
been received complaining of the iliscrimmation in legard to the investment of 
assets as between Indian and non-Unded JCingdom eompanies. 

Beferring to the cliaige of retaliation he said :—'T should like to touch on the 
]»rint of retaliation, about wiiiidi some very ill-mformed eririeisms liave appeared in 
the Bless. I wuiil i like this House to realise that altlu.ngh under this Bill there is 

full I’ower of retaliation, so far as India is concernod, against non-Indians, it is 

conlined to insuraiiee law only. 

“As a matter of fact notices wore given of some amendments for discrimination 
agamst those countries where tliere were laws nnfavouiahle to Indians. For instance, 
11 was said that America had immigration laws and Canada and South Africa ccitain 
Jaws which discriminated against Indians and thcieforo, tliese ought to be ground 
fei placing them in difficulties so far as their imsuianco business in this country 
was concerned. I think the Hon. memheis will find ttiat it has been made perfectly 
clear that there is no scope for retaliation under this Bill The point at issue must 
Jtdate to insurance business, ff there is a condition in some foreign country which 
applies to Indian companies and which Indian companies have hist to fulfil before 
tJii’v are allowed to carry on insiuance business there, then, under these sections, 
the viovornment will have poAver—in fact it is mandatory—to enforce similar 
ju'ovisions against that country ; but that do es mean that American comiianics 
could not carry on business here/’ 

Mr. S. K. Roy Chowdhury—Wliy this distinction ? 

President—“An Hon. member cannot interiiipt another Hon. member in his 
speech.” 

Continuing Sir N. N. Sircar said : “I think tlio House Avill agree that tho provi¬ 
sions of the Bill, looked at from tin’s point of view, cannot be desciibcd as ‘vindictive’. 
They are not wider than what is necessary for piotecting Indian interests, but f 

do not think that this House ought to know tho origin of these sections. It was 

not necessitated by tho action of the United Kingdom companies, because under the 
laws of tho United Kingdom there is no discrimination against any company or 

against any foreign country. Nor was it necessiated by a country like France or 

America, because there is nothing to prevent Indians—in s pite of the immigration 
laws—from doing insurance business there, but if Hon. members will cast their 
minds back for a moment they will remember that a large number of questions were 
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aslced about Italy, and the same applies to Japan. Foreign companies, including 
Indian companies—I don’t say all foreign companies but some foreign companies— 
are precluded from carrying on insurance business tboro ; and in view of this, the 
Government were asked to find out why, when Italy prevented Indians from carrying 
on insurance businesses there, foreign companies should be allowed to carry on their 
business in India. 

Referring to Canadian companies, the Law Member declared that their interests 
had been jiressed by the European members of the Assembly. “I have found,” he 
said, “some insinuations in the Press that, because the United Kingdom comjianies 
had not bothered as to what would happen to the Canadian companies. That, how¬ 
ever, is not the fact. They did their best and came to an ultimate agreement but 
only for reasons beyond their control. Tho Canadian companies were given, so far 
as I was concerned, every opjiortnnitv of jilacing their case before me, T had several 
inf(>i views and I am breaking no confidence wlien I say that I was at first told that, 
if this liappened all Canadian companies would have to shut down shop and go away. 
Gradually, however, there was increasing mildness in their tone, and ultimately I 
Avas convinced that there would be no difficulty in their comjilying with the piovi- 
sions of our Bill—just as foreign companies have to com])ly with tho ])rovisions in 
Canada—yirovided reasonable time was given to them for bringing in their assets. 

“I remember a caustic remark (which, of course, I do not mind as I am quite 
accustomed to them) that the Law Member apparently thought that by waving a 
magic wand ho could bring in crores of rupees fiom Canada. Ibat ])oint lias bi'cn moie 
than met, because they have now been given four years—it really comes to fivt^ years 
—for putting in their money in instalments. Then it has to be remembered that the 
bulk of their investments are already in Government of India securities. ATu have 
flattered tlie Canadians by imitating the language of their statute. 

Proceeding, the Law Iffember observed that ho understood tliai a big battle was 
going to be fought in this House on the question of chief agents, and lie, therefore, 
pioposcd to deal with the sidiject fully. The child ohjeetion seerni'd to t)e that tho 
Bill failed to make any provision to limit the chief agents’ commission and it was 
nrg.ied that if tho chief agent obtained unlimited commission, he ('ould pay a rotiate 
to tlie applicants and tbeicby nullify the whole sclieme of ](ioventing wealthy cora- 
uanies fiom offering undue inducements for the cajiture of trade. Tho flovernmont, 
Iiowcvi'r, would moA^e amendments to prohibit the payment of rebate by tlie cliud agent 
as well as by licensed agents. The Speaker, Iiowevcr, was opposed as to the hrmration 
of commission to tho chief agent because it Avould not aidiieve the objective ainu'd at. 
Any comjiany could get round this restriction by ofieiiing hi’anch offices which, under 
the piovisionsof tho Bill, wore not so restrictod in this matter. 

Roforring to the ])ayraont of commission to licensed agents, Sir N, N. Sircar 
said liiat in view of the rejircsentations locoived and in view of the concensus of 
opinion, tho Government would move an amendment rodueiug from 30 to 15 per 
cent the commission lo agonts in the case of general insurance. In n'gaul t('> life 
insurance, although some reduction had been urged the Government had not decided 
yet to agiee to a icdiiction. 

Sir Phiroze Selhiia thought that tho Bill was long CAmrdue. He dealt with the 
discriminatory clauses against non-Indian .and Em)iiro insuiaiico companies and 
declared that ‘dive and let live” should bo their motto. It Avas distinctly in their 
inteiest to keof) relations with other offices doing bnsiness in tlfis country as pleasant 
as possible. They Avouid thus do good to their insuiance business as a* Avhole. Tho 
restrictions sought to be imposed on Emjiiro comjianies wore unw’arranted and 
savoured of vindictiveness and AAmuld make insurance more costly for Indians, In 
spite of the argument that Indians w'ore not being treated well in certain Dominions 
and Colonies deletion of tho retaliatojy clauses would greatly Iielj) to improve the 
status of Indian nationals in those parts. 

Mr, Poy ChotvdJmry criticized the moasuro on the ground that it gave the policy- 
holders no interest in the business, although the wmi'king cajntal had been largely 
contributed by them. Referring to managing agents, he said the entire abolition of 
the systern would liamjier the growth of insurance in this country. He suggested 
their continuance, with limited remuneration and a restriction on their poAvers to 
control shares, etc. He also ojiposod tho provision for licensing agents. 

Mr. Parker declared that it was an unsound principle to interfere by statute with 
the commission or other remuneration to be paid by one party to another, but the 
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provision in the Bill was even more undesirable. Having fixed the commission or 
remuneration to canvassers in the cases of life insurance at the maximum of 45 per 
cent, and 30 per cent In the case of general insurance, the Company might 
pay 55 per cent. This was discriminatory legislation and was bad for the 
insurer and the insured. Referring to the share which non-lndiar insurers had of 
Indian business, Mr. Parker thought it was in the interest of India, as far as 
insurance was concerned that she should not bo thrown entirely on her own 
resources. Actually, the numhor of first-class insurers had such unsatisfactory 
returns from Indian business that some of tliera had taken very little interest in it 
and thero was danger that others might cease to tako interest not to exclude good 
insurers. Ho suggested that the mandatory provision to this effect under Section 3 
should be changed to make it permissive. The House then adjourned. 


16i:h. NOVEMBER The Council of State resumed the general discussion on 
the Insui'anco Bill to-day. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantnhi criticized a numlier of provisions of the Bill and deolared 
that those relating to retaliation and the imposition of reciprocal disabilities were 
wholly illusory. 

As for retaliation, Clause 3 ompoworod the Superintendent of Insurance to refuse 
rogi'^tration to foreign insurers only if the law and practice relating to insurance 
in tlioir country debarred Indians from carrying on insurance business there. But 
If such countries deb<'irred Indians from settling thero or owning property, there was 
no need for legislation against Indian insurance business. 

Referring to the investment of assets, Mr. Pantulu pleaded for a reduction of the 
percoiitago of the investment in Government securities from 55 to 50, or at least for 
some provision to include in the 55 percent the investment made in the building 
in which the head otfico or tho branch offices wore located. 

Mr. FTosniain Imam strongly criticized the omission to refer tho Bill to a joint 
select committee of both Houses, and deedared that this was a measure eminently 
suitable for consideration by such a committee. 

Tiie Law Member, Sir N. N. Sircar^ interrupting, pointed out that the Oovornment 
had done their best to set up a joint select committee, but they could not force the 
Assembly to agree to this. 

Mr. Hossain Imam replied that at the time the Bill was Introduced in the 
Assembly the Congiess members wore absent. He protested against tho policy of 
indiscriminate protection, which, ho said, was ultimately paid for by tho poor 
tax-payer. Protection in the insurance field was detrimental to Indian interests. He 
tiierefore opnosol the penalising of non-Indian non-Empire insurance companies. 
Concluding Mr. Hossain Imam pleaded for the cheapening of Insurance, the creation 
of control oy policy-holders, and a statutory share to policy-holders in profits. He 
wanted an assurance that the Superintendent of Insurance would be an Indian and 
if a non-Indian was appointed it would bo only for a short period. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru gave general support to tho Bill, but suggested a number 
of changes which, in his opinion, would iinfirove tlie measure, and better servo the 
interests of policy-holders. Ho urged that tho desirability of fixing tho maximum 
number of chief agents which a company was entitled to have should bo coasidored. 
He thought that 15 was an adequate number. 

Mr. Oovindlal Shivlal Motilal referred to the argument that the provisions 
relating to the managing agents wore necessary because of certaiu unconsciouable 
contracts they had entered into. Unconscionable contracts, he maintained, could ba 
dealt with under tho existing law and no fresh legislation was necessary for the 
purpose. He urged that insurance companies should not be precluded from Invest¬ 
ing in Indian States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore aud Cochin. 

Mr. Chidambaram Chetty referring to the provision that a policy should not bo 
called in question after a lapse of two years, on tlie ground of mis-statomouts, said 
that two years was too short a period and should be extended. He did not think 
that the provision compelling insurance companies to invest 55 per cent of their 
assets in Government securities was necessary in order to safeguard policy-holders* 
interests, A large number of companies had suffered on aocount of the depreciation 
in the value of Government securities. He stressed the need of purchasing proviu- 

9—*A 
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cial Government soonrities, not only because of tho favourable rate of intorost but 
also in the interest of the development of business in the provincial areas concerned. 

Mr. S. K. Roy Choudhury urged that the benefits, resulting from the reduction in 
the agents’ commission from 30 to 15 per cent which tho Law Member had agreed 
to make, should bo passed to the policy-holders. The House then adjourned. 


17tli. NOVEMBER General discussion on tho Insurance Bill was resumed in 
the Council of State to-day. 

Pandit PLridaynath Kunzru^ who spoke first, referred to certain features of tho 
measure which required strengthening and others which required toning down. No¬ 
thing, however, could detract from tlio merits of the Bill as a whole, and the Law 
Member was entitled to every credit for his strenuous and honest elTorts in pro¬ 
ducing it. 

The Bill had been described as a policy-holders’ Bill and tho speaker agreed with 
the description. One of the most valuable features was that relating to retaliation. It 
was a frequent experience for Indians to be discriminated against, both in and out¬ 
side tho British Empire, and it wuas good to see that the Ciovernmont had, for the 
first time, taken into consideration India's dignity, h'eferring to investment of assets, 
Pandit Kunzru criticized tho restriction imposed and declared that many other securi¬ 
ties, besides Government securities, had a guaranteed interest payable, sncli as the 
shares of railway companies, and an investment in these should be recognised. Ho 
pleaded that some consideration should be paid to tho money invested by tho 
insurance companies in the buildings for their headquarters and also branch office. 

Manaqinq AoENcy System 

Beferring Clause 38-A, which prohibits the cessation of payment of commission 
to an agent if ho leaves without serving the company for at least 10 years, tho 
Pandit pointed out that this 'was unfair to tlio agents, some of wlioin, within a 
shorter period than 10 years, brought in as much business as other did in 10 years. 
He urged that the period of 10 yeais should bo reduced. 

Pandit Kunzru then dealt with the abuses of flic managing agency system and de¬ 
clared that it deserved to be brought to end. The Law Member, who as a lawyer 
had lived all his life among evil-doers (laughter) and ^vho had associated more wdth 
habitual breakers of tho law than anybody m this House (renewed huighier) was in 
a bettor position than anyone else to check these abuses. 

Lala Ramsarandas, in winding up the debate on behalf of tlio Opposition, hoped 
that the Government would accept an amendment to the effect that tho Huperin- 
tendont of Insurance should not be an actuary. He also hojied that clloits would be 
made to appoint an Indian as Suiierintendent of Insurance. He su[)j)orted Pandit 
Kunzru and Eao Bahadur bliivlal Motilal, uiging that the shares and debentures of 
railway companies and loans to certain Indian states should be placed on-the appj'oved 
list for insurance companies to invest in. Finally, he pleaded that the Government 
should encourage Indian companies by insuring with them Government projiorty. 

The Law Member, Sir N. N. Sircar, replying to the debate, referred to the 
objections of Canadian companies to keej) assets in India, lie pointed out in this 
respect that Canada herself required such an investment, even from British insurance 
companies, who had to keep 157,(X)0,C(JO in Canada. Tiie Bill gave foreign companies 
four years to complete their investment. Tlieio was therefore little hardship. 

Referring to Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s charge of unfair competition and difficulty with 
foreign exchange banks which did not accmit iiolicies issued by Indian companies, 
Sir N. N. Sircar said that if there was difficulty, it w^as not because one company 
was Indian and another non-Indian, but it was obvious that when a guarantee of 
solvency was wanted, tho bigger man had the pull over the smaller man. He did not 
agree that the charge of untair competition had been proved. 

As for the demand for the Inclusion of the securities of certain Indian States 
among the approved securities, the Law Member said that an inquiry into the sol¬ 
vency of this or that State and a comparison of the solvency of one State with that 
of another were exactly the things he did not want to indulge in. 

The House passed the motion for consideration. 
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Mr. J. Bartley moved a formal amendment that the clauses and sub-clauses bo 
reniimberod consequent on the changes made in the Assembly. The Houses agreed 
to this and adjourned till the 19th. 

19th. NOVEMBER Amendments to the Insurance Bill wore tal:en up in the 
Oouncil of State to-day. 

The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill. There was considerable 
discussion on an official amendment, moved by Mr. J. Bartley^ which was intended 
to limit to insurance business only the ai)pliGation of the clause relating to retaliation. 
In its present form the clause empowers the Huperintendent of Insurance to withhold 
registration already made of a non-Indiaii insurance company if he is satishod that, 
in the country in which such an insurer has his principal place of business or 
domicile, Indian nationals are debarred by the law or practice of the country from 
carrying on business in insurance. The amendment was for tlie insertion of the 
words “relating to insurance” after the words “law or practice of the country”. 
The amendment was eventually carried by 28 votes to 20. 

The Law Member (Sir N. N. Sircar\ agreeing the House adopted throe amend¬ 
ments, proposed by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantala. to Clause 4 (as renumbered) which 
as amended roads : 

No insurer, not being a provident society, to wdiicb Part Throe applies or a 
co-operative life insurance society, to which Part Four of this Act ap})lies, shall 
pay or undertake to i)ay on any policy of insurance issued after the commencement 
of this Act, an annuity of Rs 50 or less or a gross sum of Ks. 500 or loss, 
exclusive of any proGt or bonus. 

On Mr. Panhilus motion, the House also accepted the following provisos : 
“Provided, however, nothing contained in this section shall ai)ply to group policies, 
tliat is to say, policies in respect of a group of jicrsojis engaged in the same 
occupation or kindred occupations under a single employer : provided furtlior, such 
insurer shall not bo prevented from converting any policy into a paid-up policy at 
any time.” 

The House thereafter quickly passed through the next 60 amendments. Charges 
of an “unholy alliance” between the Government and the Congress, and that 
Congress sym})athies were on the side of the insurers rather than the policy¬ 
holders, was made by Mr. Hoi^sain Imam in the course of the discussion of his 
amendment, which suggested the addition of a new Clause 13(A), to the effect 
that a percentage of the net proGts of an insurer from his life assurauace bo 
distributed among participating policy-holders. 

Mr. Pantulu^ opposing the amendment, refuted Mr. Imam’s charge and declared 
that Congress had accepted whatever was reasonable, even if it came from the 
Government. 

8ir A. N, Sircar remarked : There is a race to hol{) the poor policy-holder, 
and there is no reason why I should lag behind although I am not capable of 
rapid locomotion (laughter). 'But while our heart is melting for the poor, let us 
think of the principles of sound business also. Tho amendment was rejected. 

Discussion of Wheeler Report 

At 4 p. ra. Mr. Hossnin Imam moved tho adjournment of the House to discuss 
the Wheeler report. He ridiculed tho practice of apfiointing I. C. S. officers to 
posts in Departments like the Posts and Telegraphs, Accounts, etc. Experience had 
shown that I. 0. S. officers who had served in the districts, were found to be 
“misGts” in such departments. He complained of the abnormally high cadre of 
the superior and spocial Central posts as compared with the provinces, with the 
result that almost all the selected officers in the provinces were sent to the Centre. 

Pandit Sapru declared that the Government ought to have consulted tho Central 
Legislature before determining their course of action. Of what use was a discussion 
when the Government had already come to a decision on a report ? Moreover, 
every ^ovincial Government was deeply interested in the method or system whereby 
their officers were to be called upon to serve at tho Centre ; and it was but proper 
that public opinion should have boon allowed to adequately express itself before any 
decision had been reached. It was but natural that the provinces would liko to 
retain their best men for themselves. What was the need for so many I. 0. S, 
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officers in the Education, Hoalth and Lands Department ? It was clear that apart 
from any reduction, tlio number of I. C. tS. posts was actually to bo increased. 

Referring to the proposal to abolish the post of Assistant Secretary, the speaker 
felt the decision unfair to experienced ministerial officers, who would not be able to 
rise to any lesponsible post hereafter. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu strongly objected to the widespread reorganisation of the 
Central Secretariat in the hope of inaugurating Federation. A large section of the 
people, he said, were o})posed to the pro|)osed Federation, and it was clear that not 
only the seven Congress provinces, but also the other provinces strongly objected to 
it in its present form. It was prematiii’e to make any radical changes or to expand 
the Central iSeeretariat, thus tying the hands of future Ministers. The Government 
would have lost nothing by consulting the Central Legislature before taking any decision 
on the report. Mr. Pantulu pleaded that a lai'go number of able Indians’(available 
in plenty) should bo recruited to the Central services which should not merely be 
the monopoly of the I. C. tS., who wore '‘nothing but a corporation of foreign bureau¬ 
crats, whoso main purpose is to rule this country to their own benelit.” 

Sir A. P Patro declared that it was irrelevant to discuss tlio rc]»ort from the 
])oint of view of Indianizatiori only : the standpoint from wdiieh it should bo approa¬ 
ched was that of recruitment to the central secretariat so as to socuie efficient and 
expeditious despatch of administrative work, lie refuted the suggestion that tlioro 
were too many I. C. S. officers. As one with personal exjierionco of secretariat work 
he suggested that some members would visit the secretariat and see, for instance, 
how much strain their own questions jilaced on the staff. 

Pandit Tlriday Nath Kiinzru said that in siiito of Sir A. P. Patro’s admonition 
only one question was important in discussing the report, anil that was Jndianization. 
Mr. Maxwell gave an undertaking to the Council of State last Mai'cli that in 
considering the recommendations of the Wheeler Report the claims of Jinlians 
well qualified for secretariat work would not bo ovei looked, but notwithstanding 
this assurance the position of Indians in departments like Fortugn and Political, 
Defence Legislative, Finance and Commerce was sueli as to cause extreme 

concern. Tlie Government had not reenuted Indians in the pioportion recommended 
oven by the Lee Commission. The recent reorganization of the 1. M. S. had 
resulted in excluding Indians fiom the post of civil surgeons. The Wheeler 
Report gave no sign that full justice would be done to Indian members of the 
1. C. S. or that Government intended to change “the unprogressive conservative and 
even re-actionary policy regarding ludianizatiou.” 

Lala Ramsaran Das criticized Government’s action in considering the rt'port 
for nmetoen months and tlion annouiKjiiig their doeisioiis without consulting the 
Central Legislature. Surely, they could have waited a few months more in order 

to obtain the Legislature’s views. 

Rat Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha declared ^ that the Wheeler Report was not 

calculated to advance the cause either of Indiauization or of economy, lie expressed 
the fear that the provinces might not find it possible to lend the bust men for 
service in the central secretariat. 

Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhury argued that the changes in thu present system proposed 
in the report were unnecessary. 

Mr. R. M. Maxwell replying to the debate said that he did not know what ho 

was to defend himself against. Some members had complained about the delay in 
the publication of the report, while others had rebuked the Government for 
hurrying in the matter, but he could only take it as a compliment. But an attempt 
to support the motion on such contradictory grounds showed that the members had 
not made up their minds in the matter. Referring to the charge that the report did 
not disclose the intention of the Government of India to implement the assuranco 
given to the Council of State, regarding Indiauization, Mr. Maxwell explained the 
proposal to have a more dehnito and systematized system of recruitment. The sug¬ 
gested appointment of an establishment officer was part of this proposal. It would 
mean tiie recruitment of more Indians as he said last March and it would mean young 
Indians and youug Europeans would got a chance of being tried in the central secre¬ 
tariat. As regards the apprehension that the iutontion was to increase the strength 
of the Indian Civil Service in the reorganization of the secretariat, Mr. Maxwell 
pointed out that the strengthening would occur in the lower ranks and that was the 
touudation on which the future teuuro of higher posts rested. Mr. Maxwell explained 
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the reasons why the I. C. S. should be used under the tenure system of staffing the 
central secretariat. He said the possible alternative was a separate cadre for the 
secretariat, to which there were grave objections. Under such a system the men 
would spend the entire services In the central secretariat, and would have no ad¬ 
ministrative experience in the provinces. Buoh an isolation was undesirable for them¬ 
selves and for the service. The provinces themselves saw certain advantages in send¬ 
ing their officers to the centre. 

Si/fd Mohammed Padashah Saheb criticized the Government’s failure to give 
time to the Central Legislature to express views before final decisions were reached. 
As he was speaking tlie clock struck 6, and the President declared the motion talked 
out, and adjourned the House till the 22nd. 

Debate on Insurance Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill 
and disposed of over 100 amendments before the adjournment. At the outset the 
Law Member, 6\r N. N. Sircar, said that on Friday last there had been a division on 
pause 3 relating to retaliation, and the Government had carried an amendment where¬ 
by, after the words “law and practico of a -foreign country” the words “relating to 
insurance” had been added. Opposition to the amendment was based on the oonton- 
tion that the added words narrowed the sphere of retaliation. 

The Government, liowover, had no intention of narrowing the scope of the section, 
the. slip was duo to inadvertence. He asked the President's }) 0 rmission to substitute 
the words “relating to or a})[)Iioi to insurance” for “relating to insurance,” as the 
matter, he said, was very imjjortant. The slip, as had been pointed out, was un¬ 
intentional, and the amendment was directed to moot the view of the Opposition and 
renaovc any suspicion that there was a desire on the part of the Government to 
whittle down the scone of tho section as passed by the Assembly. The circumstances 
were exceptional, ana his request, if granted, would avoid tho necessity of tho matter 
coming up again before the House. The President allowed tho amendment to be 
moved, and it was accepted by the House. 

iNVESTilENT OF ASSESTS 

Norndy 50 amondmonts wore on tho order paper relating to Clause 26, in connex- 
tion with the investment of assets, but except for verbal changes the Clause was passed 
in the form In which it emerged from the Assembly. 

Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chowdhury sought to remove tho compulsory investment 
of 25 per cent of assets in Government securities. He was supported by Mr. Imam, 
who argued that there was practically no difference between Government securities 
and approved securities and that there was no harm in substituting the latter for the 
former. 

Sir N. N, Sircar pointed out that if compulsion was removed foreign companies 
would invest all their assets in British securities. He saw no re ason why part of 
the investments by foreign companies should not be in Indian securities. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected. 

Another important amendment was moved by Lala Ramsaran Das for the reduc¬ 
tion of tho percentage of investment from 55 to 50. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Mr. Imam, Syod Mohammad Padshah and others 
supported the amendment and contended that tho reduction by five per cent was not 
likely to adversely affect the policy-holders' interests. The amendment was rejected. 

On Mr. MotilaVs motion, the sub-clause relating to the remuneration of managing 
agents was altered as follows : “After the commencement of this Act, notwithstanding 
anything contained in tho Indian Companies Act of 1913 and notwithstanding any¬ 
thing to the contrary contained in any agreement entered into by the insurer or In 
the Articles of Association of the Insurer being a company, no insurer shah pay to the 
managing agent and no managing agent shall accept from tho insurer as remunera¬ 
tion forffiis services as managing agent, more tha.u Rs. 2,000 in all, including salary, 
commission and other remuneration payable to or receivable by the managing agent 
for his services as managing agent. 

Mr. Imam, by an amendment, attempted to reduce the life of the managing agency 
system from three years to two, but tho amendment was rejected. ^ 

10 
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What promises to be an exhaustive debate on the qualifications of the proposed 
Superintendent of Insuranco was initiated by Pandit P. N. Sapru^ who moved an 
amendment suf^^ostin^ the deletion of the requirement that the Superintendent snau 
be qualified actuary. ^ Pandit Sapru po inted out that the amendment, if passed, would 
not rule out the appointment of an actuary as Superintendent, but he opposed tJie 
statutory proscription of an actual qual ideation as the duties of Superintendent woro 
quasi-judicial, administrative and executive and only incidentally and secondarily ac- 
turial. It w'as no more corroct to lay down that because of this secondary part of 
liis dutios, the officer should bo a qualified actuary than to demand, ^ for instance, 
that the Auditor-General should be a qualified auditor, or tlie Member in charqo oi 
the Commerce Department should have had personal experience in the field of business 
or commeroe. To hel]» the Huperinteadont to discharge llio actuarial part of hiS 
dutios he could have a qualified assistant. 

The speaker maintaiuod that insistonco upon an actuarial qualification would make it 
virfually inqiossiblo for any Indian to be appointed to this post, as thei'o wore only six 
Indians witli acturial experience ; ouo of whom had 111 years’ experience, while 
the olhurs had had only three or four years’ oxporienee. Unless the amendment was 
aoccjfiei India miyht have auoth(‘r temparary sojourner, imported on an extravagant 
salary, ‘'and with ignorance of Jiidiati conditions as his supremo qualification.” The 
Superintendent should be an Indian who enjoyed the conlideuco of the Indian 
coraraej'cial coinmunify and who could bo trusted to api^roach the difficult work of 
administering the Act in a sympathetic spirit. 

As Lala Pammran Das rose to speak on the amendment, the ITosident inquired 
if Pandit Sapru had not already exliausfol the arguments in support of it and if 
furliior speeches were necessary. Lala Rarasaran Das sui)Oortcd the amendment and 
affirmed tliat most of the Ministers had technical men as their assistants. Further 
discussiou was afijourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER After an hour and a half's discusssion to-day, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru’s amoudmeiit to tiio insuranco Bill suggesting the deleiiou of tlic requirement 
that the ])roposed superintendent of insuranco shall he a qualified actuary was 
rejected by 38 votes against 9. 

The Congress group remained neutral. This was the second division on tlie Bill in 
this House. 

Pandit B. N. Kanzru resumed the debate initiated by Mr Sapru and said that 
the object of tfio ainondmeut was to widen the field of ehoice so that an Indian 
could be appointed. 

Mr. Hossam Imam declared that tlio non-official side insisted that the first su])er- 
intenderit should be an Indian, but ho would not mind if an 1. C. 8., man was 
appointed whether he was an Indian or a Euroiieaii, provided he had sufficient 
experience and could inspire confidence. He cnticisud the Congress Party’s attitude 
in the Lower House where, he thought, they were swayed by “an economy mania” 
and tried to save by having ono and the same man for both acturial and ' adminis¬ 
trative work. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu explaining the Congress attitude said tliat the European 
group’s amendment in the Lower Uouso, by iusisting on “a fully qualified actuary,” 
would havo dufinitoly shut out Indians while the Congress amendment, which was 
adopted, made it possible for an Indian to be appointed. The question of salary did 
not arise because the Karachi Cengross resolution excluded technical posts from the 
minimum limit fixed by the Congress. 

Sir N. N. Sircar (Law Member), admitted that there was considerable force in 
the argument advanced from opposition benches but what had influenced the opinion of 
the Government was that one of the duties of the superintendent of insurance was 
to scrutinize the rejjorts made by the other actuaries, and if one was to sit in 
judgment over these highly teclmical documents ono had to havo actuarial knowledge 
oneself. Many of the administrative steps to be taken by the superintendent would 
depend on the acturarial reports submitted to him. He rominded the House that the 
clause in question iiad been practically unanimously accepted by the Assembly. 

Except for half a dozen clauses, held over for discussion to-morrow, clauses up to 
X02 were passed when the House rose. 
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Tho clause relating to the dividing principle was altered as follows 

“No insurer shall after tho commencement of this Act begin, or after three yeai's 
from that date, continue to carry on any business upon the dividing principle, that 
is to say, on tho principle tliat the benefit secured by the policy is not fixed but 
depends either wholly or f)artly on tho results of the distributicn of certain suras 
amongst policies oocoming claims within C'Ttain timo limits or on the principle that 
tho premiums payable by the policy holders depend wholly or partly on the number 
of policies becoraiug claims within certain timo limits. 

“Provided nothing in tliis section shall bo deemed to prevent the insurer 
allocating bonuses to liolders of policies of life insurance as the result of periodic 
actuarial valuation (o'ther as rovi'rsionary additions to tho sums insured or as tho 
immediate cash bonuses oi- otlici'wise. 

'^Provided, further, that tho insurer who continues to carry on insurance business 
on the dividing piinciplo after tho commencement of this Aid shall withheld from 
distribution a sum not less than 40 per cent of the premiums received during each 
year after tlui comrnen cement of this Aid in which such business is continued so as 
to make up tho amount recpiired for invostm-nit under section LM), reniimbeiei 27.” 

The House adojdel Mr. nossai/i Imam's amendment to tlio effect that th(3 
provisions relafiiig to managing .igoncy shill ajtply to jirovident societies. 

The Hill, as lonumbeied in eoiisequence of tlie amendments made in tho Assembly, 
contains 121 clauses as against the original lOG. The House at this stage aljoiirnod. 

24th. NOVEMBER ;—An amusing refcn'ence to the 1,100 detenus who are 
about to be lelc-aseil enlivened to-,];iy’s jnoceedings iii the Council of State, when 
tho House took up consideration of further amendments to tlie Insurance Bill. 

Mr. Sitakinta Mahapatra (Orissa) moved a lengthy amendment to add a 
proviso to Clause 25, relating to the percentage of euramissioii payable to licensed 
agents. He explaiirs] that the object of his proviso was to hel]) hell workers 
against oppression by chief agents. He observed that in a few days 1,100 detenus 
would be released and he had no doubt lliat most of them would beconio insurance 
agents (Laughter). Itisuranee midlleraeii would reap a harvest through them, 
because imhlic sympathy for tho detenus would result in good business for the 
companies tliev worked far : but was tliero anv guarantee m the Bill, tho speaker 
asked, that mildlemen would pay them all their dues V 

In a caustic reply tho Law Meiuber, Sir N. N. Sircar, suggesto(l that many 
members of hotli Jlouses, who had at h-ast as mucJi sympatliy for tho field 
wni'kors as Mr. Mahapatra, considered the provisions of tho Bill as it stood to be 
sufficient. He wished the movin' of the ammidment had not attempted to solve at 
one stioke so many problems—iuclnding that of detenus (Laughter). 

Tlie amendment was lost. 

Earlier, the House, on Mr. Eamadas Pantulu's motion, ado[)ted tho following 
TWO sub-clauses to Clause 20 

“A Ihoviiicial (iovernment may, subject to Pany rates which the Central 
Government may make empower tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies of a 
Tu'ovinco to rogister co-operative societies for tho insuraiiee of cattle or crop or 
botn under the iirovisioiis of tho Co-operative Societies Act in force in tho province, 

‘'A provincial Government may make rules, not inconsistent witli the rules made 
by the Centi'al Govonimeiit, to govern such societies ; and tho provisions of this 
Act. in so far as they are inconsistent with those rules or regulations shall not 

apply to such societies.” 

The Laiv Member moved tliat tho proviso relating to the consent of both 
Houses to tho rules made under tho Act ho altered as follows :— 

“Provided that overy rule made under this section (i.e. Section 101), shall be 

laid before both Chambers of the Central Legislature as soon as it Is made ; 

and if, within one mouth from the latter date wdiereon the rule has so 
been laid, both Chambers agree that tho rule sliould not be made, tho rules shall 

thereafter have effect only in such a modified form, or shall be of no effect as the 
case may bo.” 

Sir N. N, Sircar explained that the proviso as it now stood would have tho 
effect of preventing any rules coming into operation unless they had been laid 
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before both Houses, but the two Houses might not be sitting at the time the Aot 
oame into force and there might, therefore, be an interval without any rules. As 
the rules would have to be changed promptly it would not be desirable that there 
should be any delay. The change proposed by his amendment was that the rules 
would come into operation but, nevertheless, the Houses would not lose their power 
of modifying them under the proviso, as passed in the Assembly. 

He emphasized that there was no intention of taking away this power. 

i/r. Hossain Imam asked what would happen if both Houses did not agree. 

Sir A\ N. Sircar “AVhat did you think would happen ? 

The Law Member's amenndmont was adopted. 

The House agreed to the following now clauses :—“The market value on the day 
of deposit of securities deposited, in pursuance of any of the provision of this Act, 
with the Reverve Bank of India, shall be determined by the Reserve Bank of India, 
whose decision shall be final.” 

The House agreed to the Law Member’s motion, altering Clause 35 as follows :— 

No person shall, after the expiry of six months from the commencGment of this 
Act, pay or contract to pay any remuneration or reward, whether by way of 
commission or otherwise, for soliciting or procuring insurance business in India, 
to any person, except an insurance agent licensed under Bection 42 (originally 
73), or person acting on behalf of an insurer wlio, for purposes of insurance 
business, employs licensed insurance agents. No insurance agent licensed 
rnder Section 42 shall be paid or contract to be paid, by way of commision or as 
remuneration in form an amount exceeding, in the case of life insurance business, 40 
nor cent of the first year’s premium payable on any policy or policies effected through 
nim and five per cent of renew’al premium, or, in tlio case of business of any 
other class, 15 per cent of premium ; provided that the insurers in respect of 
life insurance business only may pay, during the first K) years of their business, to 
their insurance agents 55 per cent of tho first year’s premium, payable on any policy 
or policies effected through them and six per cent of rcncwuil premiums.' Nothing 
in this section shall prevent payment under any contract existing prior to January 
27, 1937, of gratuities or renewal commission to an insurance agent or to hi's 
representatives after his decease in respect of insurance business effected through 
him before the said date. 

The Law Member explained that the object of the allorations was to widen tlie 
scope to others, besides the insurer or chief agents, covered by the clause as it 
emerged from tho Assembly. The clause in its new form also embodied the change 
in percentage commission from 45 to 40. 

The House disposed of tho remaining clauses and schedules and adjourned, 

Adj. Motions Ruled Out 

The President (6ir Maneckji Dadahhoy) ruled out tho adjournment motion given 
notice of by Mr. P. N. Bapru to discuss the rejiorted ajipointment of Mr. Salt as 
the entomologist of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kusoarch. 

The President inquired when the appointment was made. 

Mr. Sapru replied that he had read about it in the newsjiapf’r lliat morning. 

Tho President remarked that it would he a dangerous precedent to allow adjourn¬ 
ment motions on information obtained only from newspapeis without official confir¬ 
mation. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, Leader of the House, stated that he did not know anything 
about the appointment and he only hcaid about it from Mr. Sapru himself. 

The President held the motion out of order as it was based on newspaper reports 
and as the Leader of the House had denied any knowledge of tho appointment. 

Pandit H. Kunzru pointed out that if members were debarred from moving 
adjournment motioris on information obtained from newspapers, they would find it 
impossible to exercise the right of moving adjournment motions. Newpapers were 
fer them almost the only source of information on very important matters, and, if 
they waited till official confirmation was available, then 'it might be too late for an 
adjournment motion. If the accuracy of tho information was denied, then the motion 
would naturally fall through. 
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The President observed that he had ruled out the motion not only on the ground 
that it was based on newspaper informations but because the Leader of the House 
did not know anything about the appointment. 

Pandit Kunziu urged that the matter might be held in abeyance till the Leader 
of the House had time to obtain definite information about the appointment. 

The President said that he had no power to keep the motion in suspense. 

Later in the day Sir Jagdish Prasad made a statement that no such appointment 
was to be made by the Government of India. Any appointment to be made would be 
made by tho imperial Council of Agricultural Research from its research funds. 

He understood that certain proposals had been made but these would have to be 
placed before the Governing Body of the Imperial Council meeting on December 23. 
He himself had not soon tho proposals but as ho had stated they would bo placed 
before tho Governing Bo dy and a decision would be taken by that body. 

Debate on the Insurance Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER Tho changes made in tho Insurance Bill by tho Council of 
State daring their special session, which concluded to-day after eight sittings, were 
of great importance to tho insurance world in India. Tho Bill as amended, passed its 
third reading in the Upper House to day. It will be placed before the Legislative 
Assembly in February next. 

Three persons to-day recoivod encomiums for the Ipassage of this comprehensive 
measure. They wore Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, Mr. J, Bartley, the Draftsman, 
and Sir Manockji Dadabhoy, President, who had dealt with several difficult situations 
with admirable composure. The Law Member was too modest even to acknowledge the 
compliments showered upon him, while Sir Maneckji, by way of acknowledgment, 
took tho opportunity of impressing Government the necessity of appointing a Joint 
Belect Comraitteo on matters connected with commerce and industry—an observation 
which tho Opposition loudly cheered, especially as the Chair had mentioned that the 
Counoil of State had many commercial brains. 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained at some length the changes of substance that had 
been effected by the Council. Mr. Hnssain Imam^ however, was of opinion that all that 
the House had done was to dot tho i’s and cross tho t’s. Therenpou Mr. Ramdaa 
Panfahi^ leader of the Congress Party, observed :—'‘Even if that is so, this House 
has rendered distinctive service for, as a lawyer, I know how careless drafting has 
often led to conflicting judgments in the court.” 

Mr. Pantulu was grateful to the Government for having accommodated the point 
of view of millions of co-operators, by agreeing to exem[)t co-operative insurance 
companies from the Rs. 500 minimum limit of policy. He regretted, however, that 
no limitation had been imposed on the commission payable to chief agents. 

There was, he added, a great deal of scope for conflict between the States and 
Hritisn India in matters relating to licensing agents, etc., and ho hoped that the 
Government of India would persuade tho States to come into line with British 
Indian Legislation. 

A succinct summary of the important changes made in the Bill by the Council 
was given by tho Law Member when at the outest he moved that the third reading 
of the measure be taken up. Those changes, he said, would prove that the House 
had not merely dotted tho i’s and crossed the t’s, as Mr. Hossain Imam had averred, 
the changes were real, essential and far-reaching. 

To begin with, in Clause 2 (8) B the words “Incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act of ]913” had been changed by the House to “incorporated under any 
law for the time being in force in British India.” The chaniye in Clause 3{2) (EE) 
had removed a difficulty which would have been felt if that section had not been 
made applicable to general insurance, such as fire or motor insurance. 

The House had also removed insurers’ difficulties by adding standard forms in 
that sub-section. In Clause 3 A there had been an obvious defect where the sum 
of Rs. 5(X) was mentioned. An amendment, moved by the Opposition, had been 
accepted and tho words “exclusive of profit or bonus” had since been added. Then, 
again, another important change had been made in connexion with section 3A, the 
amendment moved, with reference to group policies having been accepted. 

In regard to Clause 6, the changes, no doubt, now nearly cleared the language, but 
Mr. G. L. Motilal’s amendments not only now made the position clear but had 
removed a difficulty in connexion with the construction and operation of that clause. 
In the same clause power had been given to the Reserve Bank to make certain 
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requisitions. This had been taken away and the matter had been left to the insurer. 
In Clause 9(3) there was inconsistency with Clause 48 about the declaration of 
dividends. That had been removed by an amendment moved in this Rouse. Then 
again, there were four or five clauses where the word ‘‘British” liad been removed 
from the expression ‘‘British India,” w^hich made a considerable change in substance. 

“For instance” continued the Law Member, “unless this had been done and the 
amendment accepted, the result would have been that while 1, re[»resenting an 
insurance company, could not olfer any rebate thioughout British India. I could 
have done so in a neighbonring State. 

The speaker next pointed out the change in substance in Clause 37 ndating to the 
remuneration of managing agents. While the total limit of Ks. has not betui 
changed the snb-divisions had disappeared, with the lesult that the I\s. L\(K(l wi^'ht 
ho received, althou^di that repretiented only commission or salary, 

“Jn the matter of giving rebate, the Law Member wondered if thos(? who talked 
of dotting i\s and crossing t’s lelaized tljat a great change has been rnaJe and for 
the l)('tter. A similar lino of troatraont has boon ac(!oided to Clause and 
prevention of employment of unlicensed insurance agents for transacting business 
iiad been extended by the House to ever} body. Clause .38 had been tri'ated on 
(lie same lines. A considerable change for the better was made by the amendment 
of Ciac.se 102 C. The re.s\i!t of the amendment which has been oanied in the House, 
was to exttmd the exemidion of funds to whieh the Provident Funds Act of ^ 1925 
applied to funds in existence concerning Governraent servants and firisoners oflieially 
jecognized by the Hovoinment and to provident societies composed of (iovermne/jt 
servants and of railway servants. On the question of deiiuition of the divjdi/ig 
juincifde, the House must realize that ihoie had been a loose end ; they had 

fixed one end hut not the other. Tho improved definition wliich had l)een accepted 
removed that defect. 

The view taken on the measure by the member from tho Fiontier. Sir Hissa- 
wuddin was that it was a judicious eompromiso oi tlie principles of fair ])lay :uul 
})roteetion to the policy-holder, which would result in tlio piumution of the qualities 
of ihiift and tho insuraneo iiabit. 

The success of tho whole .scheme of insurance reform, in tlie opinion of Lata 
Bamsarandas and Pandit P. N. Sapru, lay on tlie jirovision of a caj»able and 
impaitial person as Supciintcndent of Insurance; and for the jiost they reiterated 
the need foi tho appointment of an Indian. 

“Kuiopean business inteiests regard the Bill favouiably,” ^as tlu' assurance given 
by Mr. J. Reid Kay who, howevei, wished that it had been less mandutoi} in 
chai'acter. He was awaie that under the ojieration of this Bill there would be keener 
comjjetitiou but business, be said, thrived on competition. He hojied that the Bill 
would be tlie foundation for bettor relations and a general standing together of 
insurers, determined to give it fair play and to fester tho insurance habit among tho 
peoples of India. 

Sir K, N, Sircar, replying to the debate, refencd to tho suggestion in regard to 
Indian States falling into hue with tho Bill, and said that it was a niattei entirely 
for the States tliemsolves. Re lefened to tho stiong objection to the scheme for 
giving the Superintendent power to judge the qualifications of insurance agents and 
said that the matter would he given duo attention. The Rouse then adopted the motion. 

Indian Mines Act Amend Bill. 

The Council also passed tho Indian Mines Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, designed principally to make permanent certain powers given to the 
chief insjiector, or insjiectors, to issue orders apidicablo to individual mines where 
danger is apprehended. Tho President then adjourned tho House sine die. 
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Autumn Session—Simla—23rd. August to 7th. October 1937 

Ai'.iorifVKi) Motiox.s Disali,(avki) 

Thoio was a full arlcn^iauu.^ of members wbon the autumn session of rbo 
Assembly o|>ent'(l on tho 23rd. August 1937 at Simla witli Sir Abdur Rahim in 
the Cbaii'. 

Tho Pmsulrnt tool: uj) ilie adjournment motions and said that the iioverno!- 
tk'neral had disallowed the motion re;^irdiii^^ the banning of the Kottapatam school 
on the (ground that it did not relate to mattei concerning the Central (/overnment ; 
the motion I’-^gardiug I’aiestine as it was not pnmarily tlie concern of tin* Governoi- 
(Tenoral-iu-Council ; fht' motion repaiding the tribes in the N. W. F. F. on tho 
ground tliat it could noi tie moved without detriment to puhlic interests and the 
motion re^ardinc, the alh'^ej asp-usions east by Sir Mahomed Zafrullah on the 
y'l'onnd tliat it could no( lie remove I without detriment to public interests. 

UrnciAL Fills Inttroducei) 

Sii’ .V iV IT ir t i ui iritrodu s>il ;i ti;!! further to amend the Indian Companies Act 
191.‘{ ill ordei' to rernovo ceitain iria'O-uraoies and correct certain errors which crept 
in the Acis in course of the recruit extensive amendment of tlie Act. Sir Thomas 
Stewart introduc.ed a hdl to provide for continuance in force of certain rules and 
lo'niilations. Mr. R. F. Mudic introduced a Fill to erajiower the Federal Court to 
make rule:, legulatiiiL; service proc-‘Sscs issued by tlie Court. ,Sir Thomas Ste.wart 
introduced a Fill to exteiul tiie Fetroleum Act, 1014 to Berar. Sir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced a Fill further to amend tne Indian Railways Act in order to remedy an 
omission in the Iirlian liailways Act. Mr. M. S. A. Hydari introduced a Bill to 
ic‘’,ulatc the impoit of dm*;-, and medicines into Friti'^h India. Sir Thomas Sletrarf 
intioduced a Fill further to amend Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923 and Mi. 

R. F. Mudic a Fill furthei to amend tlie Indian Naturalisation Act, 192G. 

Amen’dmeni of Lkoislvtivl Rules 

After luncli the House lu'ld an interesting discussion in relation to the luivih^ge 
'd the House on a icsolution m »vo i hy the leader of the llousf' to ammid legisla¬ 
tive iail(‘s. ddio 1 evolution provided tliat whei'e tho President had given consent 
to till' moving of a motion 1 ir the fuirpose of discussing tlie question of priviloge, 

I 'le t Jovoi'iior-i Je'KUMl'in-t’oun< il shall, unless the motion was prohibited under 
t'xisting mb's or disallowel hv tho (lovtu-nor-tieneral as soon as may be, allot (or 
uiscussion of su' h motion so inu'di tira*’ on a day or davs not allottod for business 
ol non-oflioi.il m nnheis a-, mav appear to him to he sufRcient and such motion shall 
he open to (liscus-,;on within the time as allotte I, hut at no otlier time. Tlie rose- 
hpion liirth n- stated that the motion lor the piir[)ose of discussing a quostiou (.f 
privilege may be moved with tfie consent of the Presicieut. 

After Sn- N. N. Sircar liad made a brief speech moving tlie above resolution 
Sardar Sant Singh moved an amen Iraeiit that when the I'resident had given his 
cousont to the moving of the motion for tho purpose of discussing the qnt*stien 
of privileng such ,i rn )tion shall have preceienco over the day’s business 
on which such a motion would be moved, tie liold tliat the matter of jirivilege 
was purely a domestic afTaii of tho House and the Govoruor-Genoral should have 
absolutely no concern with tliat. The amendment was supported hy Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, rMr. K. .Smatauam, Mr. Abdul <,liiyum Ka/mi, Mr. Ananthasiyanam, 8ir 
Mohd. Yakub, Mr. Azhar Ah, Mr. Blmlabhai Desai and Mr. 8ri Prakasa. It was 
argued that the House itself was responsible for its di.scipline and there was no 
room for interference by tht' Oovernor-Uoneral 

More extremist inmnhers maintained- that tln^ position of the House was 
mockery and futile and it would be better to let tilings be allowed to stand as thev 
were until more radical chanjieB were brought out. Mr. Desai urged that even 
11 
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under very restricted and limited privilege of the House under the Government of 
India Act, it was reasonable to expect that the question of privilege should pre¬ 
dominate over any other questions. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that there was no basis for the suspicion of the opposi¬ 
tion members that the G vernment’s move was a maohiavalJian design to encroach 
on the existing rights of the members. Sir N. N. Sircar added that the analogy 
of Parliament was inapplicable here. In Parliament the Government was tlie 
majority party and the Government often formed, the minority. If any discussion 
of the question of privilege was raised m Parliament the Government in power was 
always m a position to bring the closure. But in the Assembly they were in a 
peculiar position if such a matter was discussed for days or the Government oould 
not bring the closure, because they w^ere not in the majority. The Law Member 
had nit concluded his speech when the clock struck four when Mr. Satyamurti 
moved his adjournment motion on Zanzibar. 

Adj. Motio.v on Zanzibar Legislation 

Moving the adjourumont of the House Mr. Satyamurti sjrongly criticised the 
Government of India’s efforts regarding tlie Zanzibar legislation and declared that 
the Government did not safeguard the interests of Indians there. Mr. Satyamurti 
quoted Mr. K. P. S. Morion’s report which declared that the dove growers’ deoree 
was calculati'd (to do irretiievablo damage to Indian interests and urged for 
strongest possible representations by the Government of India with the object of 
romovi :g the bills from the statute book. Coneessions now given were illusory 
and Indian lopiesontation would he unable to influence deci.sion.s. In this connec¬ 
tion Mr. Sat^yamurthi urgedi the appointment of an Indian Agent wherever cousidei- 
able Indian interests existed. 

Mr. M. S. A. IJydari, Secretary, Education, Health and Lauds Department, 
declared that the idea that an agreement had l»een reacdied between the Govern¬ 
ments of India and Zanziliar was incorrect. The idea tlmt the Government of India 
was committed irrevocably for all timo to the aeoeptanea of clove li'gislation was 
equally incorrect. When the Government of India found tliat the Zanzibar Govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to give way on the question of the meihoi of solving the 
agricultural and economic problems, the Government of India uiged that the 
Zanzibar Government should take care that the Indian middleman tradei- should not 
be put out ot business. 

Tlie olosure was accepted and the motion was rejected by G(5 votes to 52. 

A.mknd. of Legislativb Rules (Gontd.) 

24th AUGUST Discu.ssiou wus resumed of Mr. Sant Striyh .^ amendment to 

the Law Member’s re.-jolution moved yesterday. The La/r Member, contiuiTing hib 

unfinished speech and opposing tlie amendment, leiterated that the acceptance of the 
amendment would result in tlie bnsine.'.a of tho House being held up. 

Mr. Satyamurti, suppoiting the amendment, deelured that witliour the amend¬ 
ment the resolution would amount to an expiessiou of want of eoutidenoo in tho 
Chair. It would be putting tho Governor-General over theTiead of tlie President. 
Supposing the Members of the Goveriirrieiit made contemptuous I'emarks against tho 
House in sjieech or conversation out.sido tiie House and suppo.sing tiie Chair and 

the House held that the diseussion of sueii i emai ks was a matter of privilege, W'aa 

it to be witliiri the Governor-Generar.s power to disallcw such a discussion ? 

Mr. Sant Singh's amendment was carried. Another amendment to omit para 3 
was also carried. Thoreaftei, the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

• Trade Disputes Act 

8ir Thomas Stewart next moved reference of the Bill further to amend the Trade 
Disputes Act to a Select Committee. Sir Thomas Stewart reforred to the volume of 
opinion whioli had resulted from cnculafion and said that tlie new clause eight, 
giving the Governor-General in (Council povver to declare any strike or lockout 
illegal, had attracted mo.st attention. He admitted tliat the draft was capable of 
improvement. 

Prof. Ranga thought that the Bill sought to deprive the workers of their 
inalienable right to stnke. Wb.it was the use of the conciliation board when its 
decisions were not binding on the parties at dispute, he asked. If industrial peace 
were to be enforced the right course f >r tho Ooverumont would be the establish¬ 
ment of a joint oonoiliation machinery, as suggested by tho Whitley Oommission or 
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the appoiatment of Trade Boards as existing in Eifgland and Australia, on which 
employers and employees were represented. He instauoed the prompt settlement of 
disputes in U. P., and Madras by Congress Ministries who had obliged employers to 
recognise trade unions. 

Mr. Gadgil pointed out that the Bombay Government had not taken kindly to 
the provisions, as diafted in the Bill and asked why the Government of India 
rejected their suggestions and took the cue from the Bombay Millowners and indus¬ 
trialists. Ho feared that it the Bill was passed tho power of workers would ba 
crushed and Government’s obioot in securing nidustnal peace would not also ba 
achieved. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths who recently rosigiiLMi from tlui Civil Sei vice and joined tea 
interests, making his first non-oTicial siioech in tho House, said that the European 
group were coustraiiied to oppose the (Joveriimeut measure as thev believed that 
its provisions were fundamenally dangfu-ons The r>ovornment should not be armed 
with powers except in great ernergMuey and at present no such eraergioicy arose. 
Firstly, tho Bill proposed to empower the Government to declare strike temnorarily 
illegal^ secondly, it [irnpfjsod that when a strike or lo'-kout had been declared illegal 
steps would be taken to have the claims of parties investigate!! and thirdly, a vague 
sort of ooneiliation machinery was sought to l )0 set up through appointing concilia¬ 
tion officers. The European group were radically opposed to tiie hrsl two principles 
^'ud as regards tho third they were sympathetic out believed that tho objoctivo 
oould not be irnfilemented ttirough the Bill as pioposod. He strongly objected to 
the transfer of power to the executive from courts of enquiry. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi st(.)od for industiial peace for all time but. ho said, provisions 
of the Bill fell far sliort of the requirement in some respects and went much fur¬ 
ther in some others. He was for Government’s intervention with a view to sett¬ 
ling industrial disputes and it was not difficult to make provision so as to enabla 
the Goveinmeot to interfere before actually a strike took place. 

Amend, or Leo. Rules—Adj. Motion 

Moving his adjournment motion to consider amendments to I/^gislative Rules, 
Mr. Satyamurtf declared that tho Government deserved censure because the new 
rules were malii without consulting the House, were not urgent and were super¬ 
fluous because there were ample i>owors already vested in the Governor-General 
to cover jnaetieally all classes of cases covere 1 by the new rules. The new rules 
were in themselves objectionable as they took away tlie powers enjoyed by 
raombors. Sir N N Sircar deriit'd that tlie new rules constituted an encroachment to 
the rights of mernlicis. In fact, where old rules put an absolute bar to raising certain 
questions, the new rules gave conditional permission to raise these questions if they 
were not disallowtHi by the Governor-General. That, he assciteJ, was really an 
enlargement of members’ lights. Mr. Bkulabhai Desai contended that the Govern¬ 
ment in framing the new rules had really used powers under section 38 of the New 
Act which had not yet come in force. The new rules werc.leopios of phrases, such as 
excluded areas, while, in fact, excluded areas had not yet come into existence. 

The House })assed tho adjournment motion without divisiou and adjourned. 

• Anda.mans Prisoners’ Hunger-Strike"*^ 

25th. AUGUST ; —Seven m ;re adjournment motions, were disposed of in the 
Assembly to-day. By (id against 55 votes the Congress [*arty carried their 
adjournment motion regarding tho Andamans hunger-strike. Mr. Jinnah and his 

’*Tho following communique w'as issued by the Government ‘Of India:—Since 
it is clear that misapprehensions have arisen as regards the position of the Gevern- 
ment of India in regard to the demands for repatriation of the prisoners in the 
Andamans, consequent on the discussion in the Legislative Assembly on August 25, 
the Govorrirneat of India think it well to make clear beyond question their attitude 
in this matter. It is as follows :— 

Any order for repatriation would have to be issued, as already publicly exnlained, 

the Government of India as being the Government administering the Anaamans. 
Tlie Government of India have already made it clear that, for reasons they have 
publicly stated, so far as they are concerned, they are not prepared to give any 
consideration to the demands put forward by the prisoners, or by other persons on 
their behalf, so long as the hunger-strike continues. 
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followurs* v^oted with the Congi^ss. On the closure motion which was carried by 58 
against 55 votes,^Mr. Jrnnah and some members of his party r(3mained neutral. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deaar^ Mr. Satyanuirthi aud Mr. Afohanldl Saxcna, after con¬ 
clusion of the Assembly debate on the Andamans hunger-strike, sent the following 
uablegram to the Andamans hungor-stnke-s through tue Homo Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India :— 

“I'ho Central Legislature has passed a vote in favoui of your repatriation. 
Please give up hunger-strike*’. 

In reply to Mr. dinnah’s enfiuiry if the (loverument of India would immediately 
• •onsider about tiio re[)atriation of huuger-strikers in the An Jamuiis while speaking 
on Mr. Satyamurthi’s adjournment motion, Mr. Mudie stated that tiie Government 
of India would not stand in the way of Bengal (Tovernmeiit if they wanted 
1 ufiat j iation. 

Two adjoururaont motions regarding the military optuMtioiis in the Fiontior by 
Mi. Satyamurthi and Mr. Saxena were disallowed by the rPjvei nor-<icneral. 

Mr. Saxeua’s motion rogardiug Zanzibar Indians wore banavl by previous discu- 
-ssion while motions about the Mndie Hepoi t on the Bengal-N.ggpui’ Railway strike 
and apfioiatmout of the Deputy S-'oretary iu the Asseml)l,^ were not moved to-day. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, ■ moving his ad|Oiirument motion regarding the Andamans, 
appealed to the House to send its voice to the hunger-strikers urging them to give 
tip lilt? strike on the stri'Ugtli of the vot-.* of ceii.surt^ on (Tovernineut auti on the 
strongBi of assurance that they would soou be free. Men did not is'sort to hungei- 
.strike and stake tlieir life in a light-lieai ted manner. The dtnnand for repatriation 
of prisoners to their provinces had been made yi^ars ago and (oiverninont could not 
say that they had been taken by surprise. The Viceroy in reply to Mr. Saxena 
)iad given evidence of the iuiman touch but ir was uot human enougli. W'euM it bo 
an illusory gain, as the Viceroy stated, if more than two hundred lives were saved V 
The Vicorny had then declared if Government yielded, huiigei-strike might be 
resorted to by others for any objective. Mr. Satyamuj'thi s reply was that lih; was 
greater than logic. Many prisoners of yesterday were Prime Ministers of to-day. 
Hu declareil tliore was a leal change of heart in those mnn in the Andamans and 
elsewhere, tliaiiks to the great force in India, which (iovornment might recognise, 
working for [leace and non-violenctg namely, Mahatma Gan lln (cheers). Referring 
to the legal position. Mr. Satyamurthi a-^ked what was tlie aurlioiity under which 
(-roveiument of India kept tlieso prisoners? Law and oidcr, ;r was said, liad been 
transferreh to Frovinc(>s and how then wer** the C-mtra! (T>vei iimenit trying to act 
as jailors for Provinces ? 8ir Henry Draik had descrPioi th-' Andamans as a 
paiadise. wliile Ivat/.ada llansraj calied it a hell. Mr Satvamurtlii asked the 
Government not to send prisoners either to paradise or to hell, but keep them in 
their own I’rovinees, be they lieaven or hell. If casiialtie-> should ^o.;cur, as a result 
f>f hungei-strike, uo legal doctrine or quibbling would iiolp Govorumonf or absolve 
them of responsibility. 

Ml. .S'. zV. Joint Societarv, Industries Department, emjihasiscd that bt'causo 
the sub]ccl liad roused emotions aud sympathies of a laie section ol the House, 
it, as a responsible House, sliould look at the matter from a dispassionate stand¬ 
point. He was speaking not as a representative of the Department with winch he 
had severed connection sometime ago. but heeause the motion affected IJeugal (oli, oh) 
and the eighty per cent of the prisoners belonged to Bengal. He stiongly refuted 
the suggestion that Bengal or Gential Government had been vindictive in their 

treatment of these prisoners. It was not till a year and a half had passed after the 

Chittagong Raid of P.UO, tiiat the local Goveinraont hai decided lo send prisoners 
to the Andamans. Their hands had been forced by the exjienence of eighteen 
months during which it was found that they were communicating with terrorists 

outside and refused to submit to any kind of discipline, because they fouud the 
press and a section of opinion outside sympathised with them. This was having a 
very bad effect on jail discipline. When the (Central Government was approached 
by the Bengal Government the Central Government made two conditions, namely, 
that no prisoner who had not been convioted to sentence of more than five years 
would be sent and before so sending them they should be medically examined. 
That surely did uot show tlie viudiclivc spirit. Regardiug the change of heart, 
Mr. Roy declared that he was not satisfied that this had loally occurred. The con¬ 
tinuance of hunger-strike, even after appeals to give it up had been made to 

prisoners by mauy loaders and organisations, including the Working Committee of 
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tfiH Coui^ress was an iudicafioa in suppnif of his contflTition. The Central Govern¬ 
ment must aecppt tiie vote of the Bengal Assembly, as indicating thti wishes of the 
peofile. On two occasions motions for repatriation had l)een defeated by 
majorititjs. Hr. Roy conoludol by declaring that this was not a matter which should 
be (lecided by means of adjournment motions. He urgo(i tlie mem' ers from Bengal 
to look ba( 5 k at the years of anarchy tlirongh which Bengal had passed. It wa^ not 
1 tglif to force tlie hands of Ministers who were trying to carry on the administra- 
tit>n as well as they could. 

Mr. Hhulabhai flsai condemned tlie Covei-nraeril attitude of praising their own 
('dicers. Hefeniiig to the hunger-strikers he said that if they died it was matter 
of no con.sequen '‘0 to (iovernment. If that was the way tiy which Government 
tried to di>c()uragf‘-or pmsiiade mmi not to rt'sort to Imnger-strike, tliey were quite 
mistaken Mr, Desai said the matter had [la^-^ed tlie stage of ordinary insistence 
on disei[)!ine, hut they shoiil*! view tlie m.itter with sympathv and hi ead-miniledness. 
\lreadv the (lovernnients of Madras. Bihar and G. P. demanded repatriation of 

piisni'Mi; of fhoii lh'uvinc(‘s. It IkcI het'n ofji-ii t(dl hy men like Sir Molid. Yakub 
‘hat they woiiM fe watcJiiri;^ wdiat tlie (vongie.ss Proviuoes w'onl 1 f>e doing witti 
lesjieet to hiw and oidei and .Mr. I)e-;ai a--ke'l wiiether tliey woniid give the Con- 
gie-s (iovernin'mts the same eo-opet at ion wlii'di the\ asked for tlu'inse! ves. llie 
Anlarnaiis since 19dd had txam c()ndeinm‘d as unfit feo jinsen'Ts. Mi .linnali said 
liiat the issue le-reie the House was Mot the analysis of what rnetliod they adopttel 
'll [eirsuance of tli-ei ohjo^give. X me m tlie cuuntrv to whiidiever quaiter ih‘ 
t"doiigf,J appioVo'd of hungei-striko. They for king wtue convinced that the. 
\ndainans was uiismtahle for sucli prisoneis ami tiiat they slionM fie nqiatriafe'l. 

lies wa^ the snnplt^ issue bcfoie them and they were not asking (iovernment to 
ic'iatiiate tle> hungci-stnkers h**cause of the threat of iiungoi-sti ike, hut in defence 
of the populai demand tliat the Andaman^ wa-^ nri.^uitalile for them. The olqect 
■ g tin* m otion wa^ net that the motion was not t() cen.^ure (ioyei nrneut. llic 
"1>P'( t was md that tiie motion should he earned hy a majonty. The object was 

to /c'l a deal statement fiom (itveinment as to what they were going to do and 

should gi\’e imme liate -ion adoration to repatriation. The House at this stage adjoui nod. 

Tiil Fldlwai. C"lici Pill 

2 (ith AUGUST ;-Titc Ass-rahly resumed considerati(jn of the Pill empowering 
tie‘ Ffieial (toarl to m.ike i ules for logulating the service of processes issued^ by 
t})e Gout I Mr Sri rrahd'^a opp()scd the bill on tin' ground tlia*. since tlie Cjon- 
gic s hid tepc'iel til'* wln»Io of the Fedeia! stractun*. ihi* acceptance of the Bill 
\'o.i!I mean levcrsmg (liat decision M: Siiti/<ifnur/r said that if the Bill w’a-. 
pnso i fiy the Hfjiise it should uot mean that tliey ha! ieut su[q)Oit to the tedera- 
t-oii in any foirn i Applause from (iovernment f>e!i diC'-) Tin* Fc'deratii.u would 
not g) f>v omitting the Federal Court which had to decide the disputes befw'een 
'Oe aui.'aiy couditiitel provinces. Mi. Xau.' Stttfjlf sai l that i! was diffieujt to 
oii leisfaiid how this Pill was connected with tiie Feicration. J he kcdeial Camtt 
n IS alie.iiy in cxi.'.tonco and w^otild stair fiiU'-ttoning in Oetoiter 

i'lie moti'ui foi (ionsid-'iation as w'eli as the second reading were tlieicupou 
pas.,Hl. Duiing the thud rt'ading Mr. .s'/*i Prakisa vrhemently op[iosed the Ifill. 
ndthout fiiither discussion the Federal Court Bill wuis passed. 

Xatlujalisatjon Act Amend. Bill 

Ml, R. F MuliC moved that the Pill amending tin* Indian X.ifuralisalion Act, 19k’6, 
f'c taken up tor coiisiderafion. Th(* Bill is dt'sigm'd to provide naturahsaPou of 
suiqeiits of European powers who di 1 not have their domicile of origin in Euiopc. 
P {iarti(urlai ly wanti'd to gr.int naturalisation certtfi-.ite to peojde like tin* (loanese 
settled in Bombay. 

Mr. H. Das moved an ameudraent to the etlect that tlie Bill be circiilafod fot 
eliciting public opinion by December ,'H next. Jle said that he was not opjiosed to 
naturalisation of Asiatics who wanted to make India their home, hut he susjiecded 
that naturalisation of pi'ople like the Goanese wouM g*i agniinst tlie interests ot the 
Indian Christians. He .also susfmcteJ a nefarious design heiiind the Bill. 

Mr. Salyimurthi developed this viewpoint lurlhor and lu’feiied to the British 
Act which gave povver to every other dominion excefit India to frame its owui 
naturalisation law's. He referred to the denial of franchise to Indians in Kouth 
Africa and asked why a 8outh African who undor the Biitish Act became a British 
citizen should ipso facto become a citizen of India also. Mr. 8atyamuithi also 
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urged that the pouter to grant or revoke the certifioato of naturalisatioa should not be 
given absolutely to the provinoe and stated that iu view of the forces at work to 
prevent the rise of a strong self-governing and self-respecting nation this power 
should be exercised by the Central Government consistent with provincial autonomy. 

Mr, Bhulabhai D sat pointed out that the Bill, innocent as it might api'Car, 
raised a question of national importance which might be passed hy unless the 
implications were undeistood. If m the English Act tho rights of citizeusliip in 
the dominions weu) left to be created by tlio Dominions themselves, why should 
India be floated dilTerently. It was ihe duty of the Government to insist t.iat the 
Indian cituenshif) should be put on the same footing as citizenship of other self- 
goveiniug parts of iiie Empire. The tune miglit come when certain nationals might 
want to liecorne Indian tntizens .wutiiout at thejsame timo hung obliged to booomo British 
citizen. Vdiy should siedi persons he deuarred. lie tlierefoie urged the Boveru- 
ment to withdraw the Bill and take advantage of 'the occasion to pi ess for inclusion 
of India among the dornimuns empowered uuler tho British Act to make her owm 
naturalisation iaw\s. The tJovernmeut, of India would tiu'rehy be resjiecting them¬ 
selves. 

Mr, F. Miidn' replying olrs'*rvei that after hearing the debate he had come 
10 the conclusion tint little reflection would not be a ba 1 tiling for some members 
of the House. He therefore [iioposcd to agree to circulation If. howover, objoc- 
tion to the Hill w’as aimed at preventing the Government of India from naturalising 
Knropuans- he would point out that there wm.s no such prohihitiou. As regards Mr. 
hatyaraurtIll's suggestion regarding the f) iwnir to grant cortilicite of iiauiialisation. 
Ml'. Mudie exiplained (hat uul‘*r the new Geverument of India A'd th^* power in 
laet rested with the Government of India. 

The Huuse adopted Mr. B Dis’s m ition for circulation and adjourned. 

AVeduwoou IvEi’oiiT Discussion 

27th. AUGUST :—Aftci questions to-day Sir Sultan Ahmpd raevt'd. without a speech, 
tluii tlie rejioit of Hie Indian Kailway Enquiry Committee be taken up for cousi- 
doration. 

Mr. Safyaniurttn opened the deliate on behalf of tiio Oppisition and dociaied 
that the Wedgwmod Ooinmittee in many iustanco.s strayed far b-'voud tiio terms of 
referenc (3 and made recommendations for winch they could not have sufficient 
evidoiice. Tiie Committee had been asked to make suggestions for retrenchment m 
expenditure in eveiy direction. He made canstii’ comment on the pioposal to 
import mmi from abioad in oider to fill a numiier of new posts such as coinmcieial 
manager, press Jiasmi ofriccr and statistical o^icer. It looked to imn (hat the 
Ihunrmttee actually had in their pn diets tlnn names for these posts. 

Mr. F. F. Jurnc.s, on behalf of the Enrofiean group, protested against the Ihibiic 
Aeeonnts Committee sitting in judgment over the \V’’edgwm id Re[)ort, thoiigli they 
had eertaiii amount of sympathy 'witii certain |)oiiits raised by it. Mr. Jam's moved 
an ameiidinent wiiicli recommended tli.it the Wedgwooil liojiort’s lecommendations 
cuneerning economic adiriinistratioii. Rtatisric;s, improved lailyvay f.n ilities and public 
lelations be generally adojjte 1. The reciunmendations concerning stalT, discipline 
and (raining he adopted without delay, d’lie )ecommendations concerning amalgama¬ 
tion of railways he adofUed in general, subject to modification that contracts of 
compan y-managed lailways be dealt with as such contracts expire. Finally the 
amendment recomineuded tliat the recommendations concerning financiai outlook and 
Federal railway authority be coiibidored by the Assembly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahvicii stiongly objected to tlic Committee’s recommondation that, 
the Ft'deral Raihvay anthoiity should ho emjiowored to borrow ou the same footing 
as provincial governments. 

Mr. Joshi said that the verdict, of tlio Wedgw’ood Report was that the Indian 
railways had been mis-managod by the authoiities. The speaker said that it was a 
shame that the highly paid stall which continued making such mistakes were kept 
in the service, wdiile 132,000 workers had been rotronehed within a short period. 
The Wedgwood Reporl showed how first class pasisengers got too many advantages 
and third class passengers got too few iu comparison with what they paid. Tnis 
was a clear case of corrufition. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vehemently condemned the proposal to have part time 
members of the Federal Authority leaving tho Chief Commissioner in sole control 
in which oven the Viceroy could have no voice, also the proposal to locate head¬ 
quarters of tho authority iu Calcutta. Wholeheartedly supporting Mr. Satyamurthl’a 
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ameadment Sir Mahomed Yakub emphasised that there was uo dearth of capable 
Indians to man every department of activity. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed replied to the various criticisms levelled against the Report in 
a conciliatory spirit. Ho announced that, 

(1) The Government agree with the Railway Enquiry Committee recommen¬ 
dation for appointment of a commercial manager on all railways but they are 
definitely of opinion that the necessity of importing people from outside for this 
purpose does not exist at all. The object in view can bo fulfilled by appointing 
suitable recruits from India. 

(2) With regard to the appoiiitmont of a Press liasou ofhoer with adequate staff 
for the Railway information office, the Government are again fully satisfied that 
many young enterprising Indian journali.'^ts fully capable of organising an office of 
this kind can easily be found. 

(3) As regards the statistical officer recommended by the C^jmmitteo the (Govern¬ 
ment should try to sccuie one in India but if anyone has to be impoited from 
outside it would purely be temporary. 

(4) With regard to the Committee’s recommendation about depreciation and 
reserve funds, Sir Sultan said that whattiver may be the final decision of the 
Government in ii'gard to the final disposal of any railway surpluses, amounts payable 
to the provinces under the Niomeyei Award will be fully met and [dedges under 
It Bt-’ictly honoured. 

The iiouse then adjourned till the 3'Jth. August. 

'The Insurance Bill 

30th. AUGUST After questions, Sir N. N, ^Sircar, Law Member, moved 
eoiisidoration of the Select Committee’s report on the Insurance Bill. In the ooarsa 
of a lengthy speech he rt'ferred to the iute.est which the Iiisuranoo Bill had 
aroused, leading to over a hundred representatives of various interests 

staying at Simla for quite a long time. Aftei referring to conflicting views of the 
difTereut sections, he diew attention of the House to tlie statement of Messrs. 
Essak and Ghiasuddm in their note of dissent, viz., ‘"We consider it undesirable to 
push out foreign concerns on the one hand and kill out the smaller Indian eonoorns 
on the other and thus provide a sort of moaoj)o]y for a few larger IiKlian companies 
in the ficdd of insurance.” The Law Member stated that this correctly represented 
the impression left on his mind as regards the activities of influential and clamorous 
section. Tlie Law Member assured the House that he had always kejit in the fore¬ 
front the inteiest of Indian business and that he had in dealing with the foreign 
insiuers gone to the farthest f)0ssible limits permissible under the (Government ol 
India Act. If he was unable to aeceiit the pioposal for compulsory insurance by 
foreign companies to the extent of ten per cent, in connection with in.snranc 0 other 
than life insuraiiee, it was due to hi^ conviction that what the Select Comraiitee 
had done was not only uuwoikablo, but ui fact, having regard to the provisions in 
tliB Government of India Act relating to comineieial discrimination, tiiis ten per 
cent of re-insuraTU‘e could be placed with U. K. Companies. Wiiat the Select 
(^ommittee had done would help U. K. Companies, and not Indian business. On tin* 
matter of keeping assets m India by all insurers, he pointed out that what the 
Select Committee liad done would hamper Indian companies far more than foreign 
(K'mpauies and, while accepting the principle, ho would move amendments for easing 
the situation. 7’he Law Member pointed out that possibly it was fully ..lealised 
that discrimination against the U. Iv. wa.s not permissible under the lavy. The 
Select Committee had divided insurers into ^three classes viz., ludiau, non-Indian and 
U. K. insuiers but, having done that, the Select Committee had not used the 
expression IJ. K. insurers m any of the classes. With regard to managing 
agents, the Law Member said that he oould not accept the period of ten years 
approved of by the majority of the Select Committee. He would try to reduce 
the period to one not exceeding three years, lu proscribing ten years with 
lestiietions the Select Committee had confiued it to life insurance business 
only, hut there was uo reason why other kinds of insurance should bo differently 
treated. The Law Member realised that this might not be au easy task. The 
European grouf) would probably oppose him, but if they do so they would be quite 
consistent in their attitude. He had, however, reasons to believe that some who 
were very bitter against managing agents during tho passage of the Companies Bill 
had now developed tenderness for Managing Agents. Men like Sir Purshottamdas 
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Thakurdas, who had Ixuui strong protagonists of managing agents for manufacturing 
concerns, were (qnally emphatic about managing agents not being necessary in 
connection with l)ankiug and insurance. This House had unhesitatingly accepted 
this view in (;onne(‘lion with banking companies and now they would have to con¬ 
sider tlie case of insurance companies. The question of putting a limit on maximum 
(;omraissi(ni [layab!'? to agents, the Liw Memher recognised, had given rise to serious 
conflict of opinio!', but lie was not prejiared to say that, if no limit is fixed, the 
pi 0 vision against payment of rebate would bo futile. He would support, the decisions 
of the Select C<)ininittet^ in tli-i mattt*rs of licensing, rebate and non-fixing of maxi¬ 
mum commission The Law Aierabor said that his idea of allowing representation to 
policy holders anJ of pteventing insurance eoinpanies from challenging the validity 
of policies after the ia[)se of a certain period of time had been accepted by the 
Select Committt‘e. The latter provision was a drastic change of law introduced for 
saving policv-h(jlders from embarrassment. While no provision liad been made on 
that behalf by tlio Select Cirnmittee, the Law AJ'^raber tnought it desirable that 
prosLHuition.s siiould not ht* launched without the sanction ol some resjmnsihle autho- 
iity. The Iviw Memt)cr jeiinted out that tlie Bill gave complete jiowm' ol retaliation 
to India against foreii^n countries and that the numerous advantages inijoyed by 
toreign coni[)anics undoi the oil law had all lieen taken away, ilerefeiied also to 
some of th(< (dian ^^s introduce 1 in connection witli Piovidout Societies. He lecog- 
uised that in sorao qn.arters if had been said that increased deposits, keeping ot 
detailed accounts, maintenance ot assets, powers of ins[)ection and investigation 
given to ttie superintendent had made the law too stiict, anfl unnecessai ily seveie, 
hut he <lisagreed with this view and maintained that the {oo^isnuis in the Bill 
would M'niove rno.-^t ol the ahiihcs which prevaih‘d in insurance bn^imvss and would 
lead to a healthv di'Vidoprnont ot insurarn'c business in winch India would iiavo 
an increasingly large sliare. 


31*t. AUGUST :—Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed thought that the olu Bill was hetfei 
tluan one that had (‘meigt^d from the Select Cf>mmitfec, nuunbcis ot which Juid been 
so lavishly feted and entertained that they had uo time foi iiuh'pcndeiit ilnriLmg. 
He dehned iiisuraiK'e a.-: a form of gambling, though it was not in diided in the 
delinition of tlie Gambling Act, He strongly advocated nationalisation of insuianeu 
and said tliat [irovincial Governments, who were finding it difficult to uiidcutake 
natioii-biiilding woik, would have in this a new souice ot incornv'. A'> a Ix-guining he 
uiged that post office iiisuiance shoiiM be extended. 

Mr. N. M Jofiki further developed tlio case for I'omjdete Statc-coniiid of ihmh- 
unci" ;ind coutciid*M that full protection could not lu‘ obtained for jMdicv-holdci s 
until til*' whole bu'iiiiess was nationalised. IL' iiiged tliit piovisions id' the fiili 
should not be applied to iiisuranct' business carruMl on by sonn* tra io unions tui 
the benefit of their members. 

Tluv* La?v Mauibr/- inteirupting t'xpressed agreement with the suggc-Aiou), 

Hhdi Parniiinand strongly ph'aded the cause of \ou'ig companies and asked \\li\ 
the law stiould be sought to he cliangtsl lu smdi a way as lo mate t’hc existeins* ig 
these comi)aiii(*s irn[)ossil)Ic*. He feaic.d that the provisions of the Bill were so 
as to malo' it impossible ioi Indian entcrpiise to stait new ventuit's in some 
provinces. 

Mr. Sushil Ooverninenf evpi'rt, said that the primary riectsssity ot any iihctl 

insuianet* company was sufficient financial hacking tioin wliicdi idaims could lu* 
firoraptly mcd. The existing law was defective by whicli companies could be lloated 
with iiisuflicient capital. It was iracumhont on tltem in the interest of policy-holders 
that the system whiidi permitit'd insurance companies being started with denlorahle 
tnnds should ho done away witli At present therfl weie more than .10 such 
coinpariies hopelessly in default and the (fovernmont iiad not inteifered hecatiso ot 
the humanitarian reasons that the winding up ol insurance companies would m(*an 
huudreds and thousands of policy-holders being depi'veii of their lives’ saving. 
Nevortlieless, the Government felt comfielled to interfere in tho case of two companies 
namely, Angels of Delhi and tlie Great Indian of Calcutta, resulting in ruining of 
thousands of policy-holders. Referring to the provision making compulsory invest¬ 
ment in British India equal lo liabilities to policy-holders, the speaker opined that 
this was an essential tdoment in tiie Hill. Mr Sen appealed to tho Congress not to 
do anything which might endanger the Bill, and to tho European group he waid that 
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as far as United Kingdom Compauios were concerned the Bill treated them as Indian 
Companies as required within the Oovernment of India Act. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan took up tlio cause of insurance employees for whom he 
wished that something was done in tlie Bill to protect their interests by providing 
them with provident funds, leave rules and bonuses in times of prosperity. Ho also 
pleaded the cause of smaller insuranc(» companies from whom, ho said, the Govern¬ 
ment should be content to accept Rs. 25,000 deposits. 

Dr. Banerjca said that (liough the insurance business had been conducted with 
a fair amount of ability and efficiency there was need for this Bill ; it was necessary 
for removing the defects of the present law and mainly for promoting the interests 
of Indian Insurance Companies. It was their duty to protect the interests of policy- 
holders and to encourage indigenous enterprises. 

lit. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. P. N. Banerjca^ continuing his speech on the Insui’ance 
Bill to-day, urged that the powers of the Superintendent should not exceed what was 
absolutely ni^cossary to carry out his duties. The Speaker preferred the appoint¬ 
ment of a board com])osed of represontalives of the different interests concerned, 
a Government officer being an ex-officio member. This Board should help and 
advise the kSupermteudeut. The first olijeet of legislation of this kind should be to 
safeguard tlie interests of policy lioldors, but consistently with this the next object 
sh'^uld be to encourage the indigenous enterprise and help in particular the small 
insurers who needed help most. 

Mr. MaUiiiradas Vissanji wanted to know if the underwriters, who undertook 
insurance of small eraflsiplying in coastal waters, were intended to be brought 
within the scope of the Bill. 

The Laiv Member leplied in tlie affirmative. 

Mr. Vis^duji argued that that would bo a great hardship on them, particularly 
tlie provision relating to deposits and working capital. 

Th 0 Laiv Member inten opting again stated that ac.cording to'a representation 
received from this class of insuiers, it was clear tliat they were doing as much as 
one crore of rupees business. The Bill therefore was unlikely to cause hardship 
in their case. 

Mr. Vistianji thought tlie provision of allowing seven years for life companies 
against two given to general companies for completing the deposit was bound to 
cause liardship to general companies, which were few in number. 

Sardar Sunt Snif/h objected to the definition of Indian insurance companies, 
which he thought was calculated to give little jirotection to Indian companies 

competing with Biitish concerns. He wanted the definition to be redrafted. The 

spoahor advotjafed certain percentage of insiirariee companies funds being utilised 

for industries iti India and urged jirotoctiou of employees of insurance companies. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on Sir Abdul Halim 
Qhuznavi s Bill to control coastal traffic in India. Sir Halim continued his speech 
on his motion made at the last session seeking to refer the Bill to a Select Commit¬ 
tee. lie said that the circulation of the Bill had sliown tliat ovety interest (except 
British) and the entire Biess in India sii[>ported it. It was curious that some 
Biitisheis confronted him with the question as to whether he had turned a Congress¬ 
man, believing that non-Coiigressnieii could not do anything to support the cause of 
Indian trade and commerce. They were taking a peculiar attitude. After killing 
Indian sin oping and usurping the field for tliemselves, tJiey argued the existence ol 
their vested interests. Indian and British shipping was treated on the same footing 
for the sake of the Bill. Discrimination was not possible owing to its prohibition 
by tlie Government of India Act, 19.15, but even then some protection could be given 
to Indian shipping as was done in the case of cotton, sugar and steel industiies. 
Sir Abdul Halim suggested that a conference of shipping companies might bo estab¬ 
lished in India as in Europe and America which would fix rates yearly so as to 
obviate the changes of a rate war. Indian coastal trade offered a vast field for 
Indian shipping. 

Sir Leslie Hudson thought tlrat the mover’s speech contained some facts and 
some fiction. Ho declared that it was not British monopolist lines that drove Indian 
shipping out of the seas or killed the Indian ship-building art, but that it was 
modern steam-driven ships. He maintained that the ^bill was not going to lend aay 
12 
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assistanoo to progress. The fixation of minimum rates, for instance, would only 
result in preventing the use of the only weapon that Indian as well as non-Indian 
shipping had against the unfair competition of new companies. 

Likening the Bill to the Zanzibar Bills, the speaker declared that the European 
group had asked the same protection from unfair competition and on the same 
principle on which the Government of India protected their nationals in Zanzibar. 

Mr. B. Das was not enthused over the Bill because Sir A. H. Ghuzuavi and his 
friends co-operated with England in the Round Table Conference and gave away all 
rights of Indian shipning. lie wished Sir Leslie had said that after having hitherto 
had all advantages Britishers would not enter into a gentleman’s pact and help 
Indian shifjping. 

Sir b’ultan Ahmed said that lie came to oppose the Bill but found it unnecessary 
because those who had proiessed to speak in support of it had really made out a 
case against it. Some said tiiat it was not an ideal Bill, otliers said it was not 
a perfect and still others said it was imperfect and practically useless. The Govern¬ 
ment thought that it was an impossible Bill. Objections to the Bill were, firstly, 
that there was no immediate necessity for it. There was absolutely no apprehension 
that the B. 1. S. N. or other companies would start a late war. Secondly, wdiat was 
an unfair com[>etition was ^extremely difficult to decide. Thiidly, no machinery had 
been provided to carry out the jirovisions of the Bill. If tlie idea was tliat a select 
committee should improve it and make it perfect then he suggested that it was not 
the woik of a select committee. The mover should withdraw the measuie and 
bring a better one that would n')t liavo the result of helping dajtanese shipping. 
Eourthly, fixing of rate was also a difficult work. He, therefore, opposed the Bill, 
If it was likely to help Indian shipping, as the preamble claimed, then he would 
have supported it, but its effect would be entirely different. 

The Liouse without*a division accepted 8ir A. H. Ghuzuavi’s motion leferring the 
Bill to a select committee and then adjourned. 

Redui’tion in Central Expenditure 

Srd. SEPTEMBER ;—The Assembly took up non-oflicial resolutions to-day. 

tiardar Sant Singh moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Gouncil to take immediate steps to effect all possible economies in the 
central expenditure, partieiilarly the army expenditure with a view to making ample 
contributions to provincial Governments, according to tlieir needs to enable them to 
undertake and accelerate the pace of nation-building activities. 

Dr. BJiagwan Das supporting quoted some figures of expenditure in the North¬ 
west Frontier on defence which, according to pre.sent calculation, was aliout Rs. 10 
cioies a yi'ar. There have l)cen quartered 42,000 tioop.'^ iu tlie Frontier. Even then 
there was no tranquillity thoie. Ho strongly advocated the estal>lisbment of a 
militia and a citizen guard of 20,000,000 men which would automatK‘ally ieduce the 
expenditure. 

Mr, M. O. OgilvK\ Defence Secretary, (‘Xpre.s^^d siirpiihe at Dr. Bhagwaii 
Das’s observations. Dr. Dhagwan Das, aftei reeounting the enormous armament*-^ 
piled up by other Powers and after desciibing inteinational complications in a way 
that could not be bettered, bad drawn tlie coindusion that military forces designed to 
proteet one-tiftli of the Immau raee should he reduced. The Defence Secretaiy dealt 
lengthily with retienchmeiit already cairied out to the eAtent of Rs. 2H and lialt 
cTores since 1921. That, ho asserted, was not a small or eontemjitihio reduction. 
Such reduction was possible because the danger of a major war was regarded remote. 
But could the figure be reduced furtliei ? lie suggested ttiat it could not. Giving 
his reasons why the couritiy irould not face the sliglitest leduction in the number of 
British troops in India, Mr. Ugilvio quoted from the resolution passed by the 
Assembly in 1921 and accepted by tlie Goveinrnent, declaring that organisation, 
equipment and adrainistiation of the Indian array should hedhoroughly up to date with 
due regard to Indian conditions iii accoi dance with tiio 'present day standards of 
efficiency iu the British army so that when array in India Jiad to co-operate with 
the British armv on any occasion there might bo no such dissimilarities of organisa¬ 
tion which would render sucli co-operation difficult. Referring to the other sugges¬ 
tion by Mr. Asaf All for reduction in the ecclesiastical department, g'he said that 
the amount involved was small, approximately Rs. 23 lakhs. Then there was the 
suggestion that if Frontier tribes could manutacture arms of modern precision why 
not the Government of India. Mr. Ogilvio assorted that every rifle, every machine- 
gun and every automatic used in tlus country was made in the country. 
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f Parsons^ Secretary^ External Affairs, dealt with the question of strength 

of the Armv in the North West Frontier. He said that the problem was a vast one, 
covering a bolt of land fifty miles across from the Indo-Afghan border on the west 
to tne admmiste^d districts in the east inhabited by uncivilised tribesmen. He 
appealed to the Cougross not to do -anything which would briug Jaw and order 
I?. contempt. If the Congress did nothing to jeopardise law and order in the 
frontier, time might come when reduction of array could be possible. Fhit until that 
little chance of bringing about reduction. 

TT ^5” 7 < I < ^ Q(i\yu.m protested against the Government calling tribesmen uncivilised, 
lie said that all w.irs on the frontier were iuitiateil by the Government by creating 
pi Greeted areas in the tribal terntcry with people living m nori-protccted areas, and 
en sending exjieditions. iln declared that there was no danger of peace in the 
Prontier Ihe danger was fiom the Imperial army, which provoked wais. 

Mr. batyamurthi said that the Finance Member’s speech was mainly remarkable 
or cheap jokes at the expense of the Opiiositiou. The Finance Member had himself 
admitted that about Ks. 10 crores could be saved by substituting British by Indian 
loops, ihe speaker asked him to produce those ten crores immediately. As regards 
me talk of British helping India, Mr, yatyamuithi quoted thej admission by eminent 
ontisheithat every fifth man in Biitaiu lived on India. Did the Finance Member 
onestly believe that iJritain was defending India out of henevolenee of her hoait V 
Ihe resolution iieing put to vote ended in a victory for the opjiosition. 

Employment of India.n Cadets 

Sir Mohaynmed Yakub next moved Ja resolution recommending the intioductiun at 
a \ery eaily date of legislative measures in order to eomjiel British Navigation Com- 
Indian c.adets of the Indian Meieantilo Marine Training ship 
Buneiin as officers in their ships. 8ir Mohammad cojiiously quoted from the 
declaiatiODs made hy the authorities wuth regard to the era[)loyra 0 nt of the cadets. 

e mged the Goveruraenl of India to*logisIato on the hues recommended by the 
inuiau mercantile Marino Committee. The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

The Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

6th. SEPTEMBER; — llie Assembly resumed general discussion on the Insurance 
Bill to-day. Several frorit-hu .ches iiicludiug Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Jmnah. Mr. 
Anev, Sir II. V. M<»dy. Sir Cowasji .lehatigii, Mr. Hoseinbhoy Lalji and Dr. Desh- 
mukh participated lu the debate. 

Dr. Deshmukh, the first speaker to-day, made four suggest ions ; firstly, that the 
terras of a life policy should be printed iu the veruacular of the province in which 
the policy-holdt'f lived ; secondly, that a photographed copy of the policy-holder’s 
statement should be supplied to the ]>oliey-holders by iusuruiiee companies ; thirdly, 
that, after the jiaymeut of premium for two years, no policy should lapse and, 
fourthly, that the medical exarnmation by iusurauce companies should be by qualified 
medical men who woro ou the jirovincial register. 

Intervening, 8ir N. N. Sircar said that the Government were prepared to accept 
ihe first two suggestions, but*opj)osed the later two. The House then adjourned. 


7th. SEPTEMBER ;—Replying to the debate to-day Sir N. N. Sircar referred to 
Sir Beslie Hudsons expression Tair held and no favour’ aud^euquired if there was any 
countiv now \vhich allowed competition between riatiouals and foreign countries on 
equa terms. Why did the United Kingdom erect high tariff walls against Japanese 
lextiios and Belgian steel He recognised that under the provisious of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act no discrimination was possible against the United Kingdom and 
for that reason he opposed as strenuously as possible clause 3A relating to com¬ 
pulsory reiiisuraiico by foreign eoinpauies with Indian companies. He was equally 
opposed to all measures which rau counter to his conviction that United Kingdom 
companies, by reason of section 113 of the Government of India Act must be 
deemed to be Indian Companies. It however, clause 3A were permissible, would not 
bir Leslie Hudson agree that 10 per cent reiusurauce was very moderate, even 
humble <- Eefemng to maaasiag agents, the Law Membei said'that there was a 
of .small qompauios mostly run by managing agents whose life fund was 
negative. There was still a larger number whose life fund was less than last year’s 

•••is much-vauutod financial assistance rendered by 
managing agents f Taking big companies, he said that some paid as much as 
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nineteen lakhs as mana^^in" agents’ commission in one year, while in the case of 
one company they would receive five year’s profit. In the case of another managing 
agents started another company mostly with the money of the first and appointed 
tbemsolves as managing agenb. He contented that big Indian companies had no 
difficulty in competing with foreign companies even in marine and fire business in 
which few Indian companies were now operating, lie was prepared to consider 
extension to ton years the time for cIo|»osits of the existing companies, but would 
not agree to reduce the deposits or the working capital. 

The House then took up detailed consideration of tlie definition clause of the 
Insurance Bill. An amendment of Pandit IL Sanatanam, that the approved 
securities should include debenture or other ^security for ilio money issued under 
the Municipal Corporation of any presidenc-y town was accepted, while J)r. P. N. 
Banorji’s suggestion to make it more general and a])plicable to all Municipal Cor¬ 
porations was rejected. 

On the motion of Sir N. N. Sircar the House adopted an amendment, which 
read as follows ; ‘‘That in sub-clause (10; of clause “A” of the lt(BilI the words 
“managing agent” and the figure “9 (a)” be omitted and after tlie said sub-clause 
the following bo added “(10) (a) managing agent means a person, firm or company 
entitled to the management of the whole affairs of a coraf)any by virtue of an agree¬ 
ment with the company and under control and direction of directors except to the 
extent if any otherwise j)rovided for in the agreement, and includes any person, 
firm or company occupying such position by whatever name called. (Ex{)lanation) 

If a person occupying the position of Managing Agent calls himself Manager or 
or Managing Director he shall nevertheless be regarded as Managing Agent for 
purposes of section 27 of this Act.”' 

With regard to the definition of the Superintendent of Insurance, the House 
adopted Mr. Sriprakasa's amendment that he should also bo a qualified actuary. 

In another amendment Mr. A. N. Ghattopadhaya snggest(id fliat ‘the fSu[)orin- 
tendent of Insurance should bo under the control of the Indian Insurance Council 
('.onsisting of members nominated by provincial CJovernois, one from each |»rovince, 
and the Governor-General-in*Council, so long as the Fedeial Assembly is not 
established. 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that the method suggested was very cumbersome 
and would not be conducive to expeditious work. However, the (Jovernmouf had 
ander consideration the provision of an appellate authority in certain e.xceptional 
cases, such as withholding or cancellation of rogistiatioii of insuiatn'o companies. 
The amendment was rejected. 

A lively debate developed on Mr. George Joseph's amendment to add the proviso, 
that “the Buperintendent’s salary shall in no case exceed Rs. 500 pei- month”. The 
principle had been accepted and carried out by Congress Ministiy in seven provinces. 

He suggested that the atmosphere, the background and the historv of Delhi and 
Simla might bo all against the spirit underlying the principle of Rs. 500. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing asked the House to le.ilise tliAt only ten minutes 
previously it had approved the proposal to have an actuary as Siqierintendent. 
There wore only six Indian actuaries and ho was sure some of them would bo 
be available for Ks. 5(X), nor oven for Rs. 1,200. As regaids Congress Ministers, 
the Law Member pointed out that though salaries might be Rs. 500 they had other 

compensations. They had the power to inlluouco their name a[)pearirig in news¬ 

papers almost every day (loud laughter). 

The amendment was pressed to a division and defeated by 08 votes to 49. 

The next amendment was moved by Mr S. Satyanmrti. The amendment aimed 
to exclude from the provisions of this Bill insurance business carried on by 
Governments of Governors* provinces. 

Sir A. N. Sircar requested the Chair to allow this amendment to stand over 
until ho had consultation with the loader of the Ojiposition. This was agreed to. 

Mr. Sriprakasa next moved an amendment which aimed to give a period of 

twelve months to small companies in case they wished to amalgamate with big 

companies for obtaining certificate of insurance from the Supdt. of the Insurance. 
The amendment was under consideration wlien the Houso]adjournod. 

8lh. SEPTEMBERThe House rojocted the amoadmout of Mr. Sri Prakasa 
to-day. 
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Mr. P. J. Griffiths moved tho deletion of the sub-claiise to (jlaiise 3 wliioh reads : 
"‘In the ease of au insurer having his principal place of busiije.-,s or domicile outside 

Biitish India, a statement verified by an affidavit should be made by the principal 

r>fficer of tho|iusurer sotting forth tho rcqiiiromonts ( if any )ijut ;r'pli<;able to tlie 
nationals of the country in which such insurer is constituted, iucoipuraied or domi- 
(dled, which are imposed by tho laws or practice of that country upon Indian 
nationals as a condition of carrying on insurance business in that (;oi.atry.” 

Hir N. N. Sircar also opfiosed tln^ arnendmunt and said tliat if, as Mr. Griffitlis 
riaimnd, a foreigner might not know the laws of his own country it was better that 

lie took a little trouble to earn them instead of running tho risk of a penalty in 

another (Country. 

Mr. A. Das also opposed the amenlmeat which was negatived. 

Tlie House rejected by 91 votes to d7 the joint amendment of Mr. A, Aijijanqar^ 
Mr. Santanam and Sami VcnkatacJialam Chatty to provide that a foreign insurer 
shall flic a declaration that it carries on independent business, issues fiolicies in its 
own name at its piincipal place of business or domicile and is not subsidiary to or 
mcMged in or amalgamated with any other insuier. 

An amendment moved by tiio same three members, ju’esciibing tho registration 
fee as Ks. 100 for each class of business, was accepted by tlie ^Law Member and 
was passed. 

Tho House raadi' good progress after lunch in dealing with the amendments of 
which over 130 had hitherto been disposed off relating to five clauses of the Hill. The 
Heuso was discussing tho sixth clause, when it adjourned. 

Consideralile discission arose on Maulvi Zafarnlfs amendment urging reduction 
of working capital of new Life Insurance Companies - from ivs. 50dX90 to Ks. 25,000. 

The mov(u- as also Dr. Zuiuddin Ahmed, Mr. A. N. Chattojiadhya and Mr. 8. K. 8om 

pleaded the cause of small companies and pointed out that fixing of smaller capital 
would help tho spread of insurance to the masses in the country. 

Mr. Safyamurthi opposing declared that Rs. 50,f)00 was the absolute minimum 
which would guarantee the security of policy-holders, particulaily the youug ones. 
Tfie amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Alniicl moved au amendment with the object of {iieventing the 
same insurer doing life well as general insurance business. He dwelt lengthily on 
the dangei arising out of big loss on the accident or fire side of the business having 
au adverse effect on tlm life side and quote>l the examjilo of America, which was 
giving uj) the practice of combining life with other forms of insurance. 

Sii ,V. N. Sircar f)ointed out that there was no need to draw su' h a haul and 

fast distinction betw(‘^>n life accident and fire, and humorously said “supposing I 

lUMiie the life of a horse, it is both a life and accident insurance.” The amendment 
was rejected. 

Earlier tho House agreed to the omission of clause 3 (a) requiiiug non-Indian 
insurer ten pei cent of re-insurance. 

Musllm intestate rnoi'HRTiEs Bill {Conto.) 

9ih SEPTEMBER -The A ssombly to-day resumed consideration of Sw 
Mahomed Yakub's motion referrmg to a 8eleet Committee his Bill which declares 
that properties of a Muslim dying intestate and without an heir should devolve upon 
the Muslim community. 

Sir JV. .V. Sircar pointed out that the Bill uurpoited to he a return to Muslim 
law, but, according to the interpretation by Mr. Justice Amir Ali, Muslim Law 
reipiired that tho property of Muslim intestates must he treated as part of a charitable 
trust for the relief of the Muslim poor. The Bill did not make any provision for 
the creation of such a trust. If, however, the iiiteiitiou was that such a trust should 
he created then the Central Legislature did not have the power to deal with it for 
it was provincial responsibility. If, for instance, property of Muslims dying intestate 
and without au heir consisted of agriculture land then the Central Legislature was 
definitely debarred from framing any laws to deal with such land. 

8ir N. N. Sircar took a concrete instance of a house left, say, in Cawnporo. 
According to the Bill it would become the property of the 70,000,000 Muslims of 
India. What wero they to do with it V Would there be a partition suit, and during 
the interval before the suit had been decided, who would pay rate taxes. (Laughter). 
He reiterated that if tho proposal was to follow Muslim law in its entirety and 
create a charitable trust out of an estate of tho kind referred by tho Bill the House 
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could not have anything to do with it, but it was quite open to the provinces to 
adopt it. Sir N. N. Sircar concluded by saying that the Government would, howevei, 
remain neutral on this occasion. 

When Sir Yakub’s motion was put to the House, Mr. Atiey challenged a division 
and the motion was carried by 26 votes to 9, Congress, Government aiul Euiopoan 
members remaining neutral. 

Moslem Personal Law 

Mr. 11. M. Abdulla next moved consideration of thi! Bill to make provision for 
application of the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems iiijUritish India, as reported 
by the Select Committee. The object of the Bill is to seiuiiu' to female heirs a due 
share of profierty which by the Muslim Personal Law is (heirs, but of whicli by 
customary law they are deprived often by their husbands or other male relatives. 
Mr. Abtiulla commending the Bill reforred to the changes made by the Selecd (Com¬ 
mittee as wliolesorae ones. Further discussion was adjourned. 

Employment of Inpian Capets (Contp.) 

lOlh SEPTEMBER The Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Mahomed Yahub'.^ 
resolution? of last Friday regarding tlie Indian Meicautilu Marine Training Ship 
“Bufferin”. 

Mr. K. Sanfanam moved an amendment to tlie effect tliat the (h)vernor-tjou<5ra^- 
in-Conncil should take immediate legislative and oilier measures to ensure erafiloyment 
in an adequate number of qualified Indian cadets of the “Oufferiu” as officuus ni 
their ships by British shipping companies engaged in coastal and foreign trade of 
India, and also leservo a majority of the posts of ohicors in the Royal Indian Navy 
to such cadets. The speaker said that already dO ex-r^adets were waiting to be em¬ 
ployed and this year 50 would be added to their number so that in another 10 yeais 
there would be 100 boys awaiting employment, while his estimate of the total num¬ 
ber of officers on ships engaged in coastal trade Tvas 1,200 or 1.500. The ('lommerci; 
Member had stated that if it was llie desire of the House the trovernment had no 
objection. The spe.tkor ojiiried that if this hajipcned tlieie would bo such a wu'^o of 
indignation all over the country as to force the hands of the Government to uatiooa- 
liso shipping as railways had been n.itionalise 1 so that many more cadets would iind 
employment. 

Mr. Avinashiliurjam Chettiyar moved the second amendment to the effect th.it 
measures should be taken to compel British Navigation Companies and Shijijiing 
Companies of other countries enjoying the benefit of Indian tr-id*' and contiacts with 
the Government of India to employ the L)uffenn cadets. Mr. Clicdlivar aski'il why the 
Ciovernment had not insisted at the time of giving the mail contiacts to tlie P. and (), 
and other com^ianies to take on tlio Dnffcrin cadets. This showtd that even to 
exeit pressure, they liavo been impotent to exercise it. He declared that it was high 
time the Government took strong steps to see that the cadets frinned a nucleus of tlu^ 
Indian mercantile marine and the Indian navy. 

Mr. JI. Dole, Secretary, Commerce Dejiartmcuit, refuted Sir M. Yakub's statement 
regarding the figures^ of employment of cadets and said tl^At instead of dd being 
unemployed as Su' Yakub stated there weio only two or three unemployed. Mr. Dow 
declared that the Government deliberately decided to tram more hoys than could bo 
expected to find a sea career, firstly, because none knew at the beginning how ranch 
attitude middle-class Indian boys liad for a stci career and how much wastage 
should bo allowed for. Aciuully however, wastage liad not occurrod and Indian 
boys had titriied out, t' he much what Bnglisli boys would liave been, if taught at 
the firopor ago. Wastage had not occurred also because of the excellent choice of 
the ISuperinteudent to whom Mr. Dow paid a tribute. Mr. Dow admitted falling off 
in entries for trainiiig on the ship but the blame for it w’as on the shoulders of 
tliose who were carrying on a sustained [uopaganda about widusiiread unemploy¬ 
ment among ex-cadets. 

bir Sultan Ahmed declared that most of the agitation on the subject was based 
on wrong facts of which the raovor’s speech w'^as full. He gave an assurance that 
the change ui the prospectus did not mean a change of policy. The fact was that 
only two were unemployed. Of course in employment, me British companies had 
employed twenty-three, namely, the B. 1. S N. sixteen, Asiatic Steam Navigation 
five and the Moghul Line two, while Indian companies employed forty-three, of 
wbiob ScinOiu bad forty. As a result of efforts made by the department, the B.l.S.N. 
bad now agreed to increase the number and annually to take in form five to eight, 
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while as regards the P. and O., who had hitherto taken none has now agreed to take 
four. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desat doclarod that the demand contained in the resolution could 
not be resisted. It was not intended to be a censure motion, but merely drew atten¬ 
tion to the obvious duty of the Government. Section 15 of the Government of India 
Act afforded complete protection to the United Kingdom shij)ping fiora discriminatory 
legislation, but did not prevent the Government giving effect to as many measures as 
they reasonably thought fit. The question was not whether these cadets had found 
employment. The question was what the Government had done to get employment 
for them. How have they used their rights and powers as the liigh contracting 
party with tlio British Shippin^j Companies V The mere promise to take four cadets 
for all eternity was not certainly to the Government’s credits. 

Mr. M. S. Aney expressed satisfaction that the Commerce Member had succeeded 
in removing some misapprehensions, but one thing the speaker could not understand 
and that was this, that the Government carried out negotiations without a prominent 
ineoiber of the governing body, meaning the mover of the resolution. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi drew attention to the fact that the resolution was not moved 
by a Congressman, but by a consistent supporter of the Government. The change of 
prospectus reduceti the institution from one intended to train Indian boys for sea 
career and as pioneers of a new adventure to [)ublic scliool. tit was a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The resolution, as amended by Pandit K. Santanara, was put before the House and 
earned without a division. The House thou a<ljourned till the 13th. 

H. E. The Vicehuy’s Address 

13th. SEPTEMBER .\ddressing a joint sitting of the Central Legislature to-day, 
//is Excellency the Vicproy reviewed the politicaliand other developments which have 
marked the j’^ear since His E.xcelleucy last addressed the combined Legislature. 

His Excellency dealt with the measures already taken and proposed to be taken 
regarding middle class unomploymenl, rural devidopmeut improvement of cattle 
breeding and arclKeologi{^al research. Ho then announced that the extension of the 
life ol the Legislative Assembly would be u]) to October 1, 1938. 

Referring to the disturbances in Waziristan, the Viceroy was glad to say that 
tliero were now distinct signs of a settlement and of acceptance by the tribes of 
the v^u y model ate terms which liad been impiosed upon them. His Excellency 
addl'd : ‘*Ht is my earnest ho])e that, thanks to the operations of the last few months, 
the foundation has been laid of a gieater measure of stability in this difficult and 
disturbed area." 

‘ In eonsultatioii with the Commander-in-Charge," His Excellency continued, I 
have been giving the cdosest consideration to the question of Army organisation and 
tLie re-equipmi'nt of the Army in India so as to maintain its efficiency at the 
fjight'st possible pitcli having regard to the recent developmimts elsewhere in matter 
of mechanisation and the like. The expenditure involved is inevitably considerable. 
I have caused re[)iTS('iitatiODs to be made in the matter to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for assistance in carrying out tlio organisation owing to the very heavy cost 

involved and it is iny liope that we shall receive a favourablo refdy. 

Turning to the .lailways. His Excellency expressed the hope that t!ie 
nett betterment of over five ciores during the year 1930-37 would be maintained 
and materially enhanced during the current year for the approximate earnings up 
to the end of August were some ‘3.75 crores better than over the same period of 
the previous year. 

The Viceroy also referred to the heavy loss of life in Bihta disaster, but said 
that lie was glad to think that this shocking accident should be so wholly excep¬ 
tional in character and that daring the five years ending March, 1936, the average 
number of persons killed in India per annum in collisions or derailments of trains 
should have been no more than II, a figure of great significance when it was 

remembered that during eaeli year 525 million passengeis were carried and 125 

million train miles were run. 

His Excellency stressed the relation of industrial research and industrial deve¬ 
lopment to the problem of middle class unemployment and announced that the next 
industries Uouferenco which would be held at Lahore in December, would be asked 
to consider the question of training and assisting young men Jto start and conduct 
small industrial enterprises. 
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As regards Indians overseas, the Viceroy aJluded to the keen interest felt in 
India and, referring to the case of Zanzibar, His Excellency said that the scheme 
DOW proposed, though it fell short of the expectations and demands of the Indians 
in Zanzibar, held out very definite advantages and ho mado an appeal to those con¬ 
cerned that it should be given a fair trial 

Passing on the constitutional changes introduced on April 1. the Viceroy 
referred in appreciative terms to the smoothness of tlie elections and solid interest, 
discipline and self-restraint which the electorate had shown. “By the early day.s of 
August,” said His Excellency, “there were established in office in every province of 
India Ministries enjoying the suppoit of the majority of their respective Legislatures. 
The decision which has brought about this happy position does high credit to all 
concerned. One of the great turning points of our political history has been success¬ 
fully negotiated and we face now a future that in my judgment is full of promise. 

1 have entire confidence th;it the Ministers in every province will find in tin' Public 
Bervices a body of men willing and anxious to support their |)oIitical chiefs by every 
proper means in their ])Owcr and zealous under the direction of responsible Minis¬ 
ters, to continue to the best of their ability to serve their several provinces. Nor 
do 1 doubt that the Ministers will at all times be found ready to protect the just 
rights and interests of every seivant of the Hovernment. There can be no stronger 
bond of mutual regard and undeistanding than that of labour shared of eousti active 
woik done togetlier. It is in this field of common asnirations and common endeavoui 
that we see exemplifiiM the first fruits of that new relationship wliich it is tlie pnmo 
purpose of the Constitution to establish and foster.” The Viceroy thought it appro¬ 
priate to send those Provincial Goveinraents a message of cordial goodwill and 
encourgement in confronting the many problems that lie betore them. 

Turning to the next and final stage in tlie Constitutional Kefoims, namely, the 
Introduction of a Federation of India, the Viceroy stated that replies from almost 
every Btate to his letter of enquiry of last^ August had been received expressing 
their views on matters oonnected with the Federation in wdiich they were particularly 
interested. The work of collating and analysing these voluminous replies was near¬ 
ing completion and, after decisions had been taken on the many difiicult and compli¬ 
cated que.stions of policy arising therefrom, it would be possible to enter on the mixr 
phase of the programme, namely, that of placing ihe complete and final picture before 
the Ruling Princes and then formally addressing them in regard to tiieir accession. 

After referring to the doubts and difficulties of setting uj» the FiMioratiou, tlie 
Viceroy said that these had been before the .loint Pariiamentaiy (Jommittec wdneh 
nevertiiele.ss judged that two considerations outweighed ali others : first, tliat early 
establishment of a constitutional relationship within the fedeial s|diere between the 
Btates and British India was of the utmost importance trora ths staiidfioint (*f 
maintenance of unity of India and, second, that the existence of a Central Geverii- 
meiit capable of formulating economic policies allecting the interest of the sul*- 
contiuent as a whole was of diioct and immediate relevance to the economic cir¬ 
cumstances of India of to-day. 

Elaborating tlie second consideration, the Viceroy said that he was confident that 
the achievement of the Federation would presage early and substantial inodifieanon 
of those conditions the oxistonoo of which to-day tended in so many wmys to 
hamper tlie growth to trade and commerce and full develoj.mont of natural resources. 

Finally, the Viceroy exjiressed profound satisfaction that, at a time when over 
wide areas of the world political liberty was being iucreaHingly cm tailed ‘Ave should 
witness in India the establishment, iipou foundations patiently prepared, of a no v 
and vigorous system of Parliamentary Government. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The Assembly met in the afternoon and took up consideration of Nir Thomas 
Stewarfs motion for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to further amend 
the Indian Mines Act. Explaining the provisions of the Bill Sir Thomas Stewart 
said that they were non-controversial and were intended to secure the safety of lives 
of workers underground. One effect of the Bill would he to make permanent the 
powers temporanly given to the inspectorate to i.ssue orders, applicable to individual 
mines where danger was apprehended. Another effect would be to give the inspec¬ 
torate the liberty to disclose knowledge of conditions of one mine if these conditions 
threaten the safety of neighbouring mines. The Bill also sought to remove the defects 
noticed in drafting regulations, and especially to provide for imposition of a duty on 
coal coke for defraying the cost of Rescue Stations, 
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Mr. M. L. Saksena^ Mr. B. Das., Mr. Ramnarain Singh and Prof. Ranga while 
supporting the Select Committee motion, criticised the Government’s dilatory policy 
in giving effect to the recommendations of the Coal Mining Committee. Prof. Ranga 
declared that Managing Agents, controlling the coal industry, should be done away 
with as early as possible as they wore exploiting the miners paying them low wages 
and long hours of work. 

Sir Thomas Stewart was glad that members of all parts of the House had agreed 
to the Bill, though some held that the measure was inadequate. He felt that the 
charge of inadequacy had been over-pressed. The Government were still exami¬ 
ning the report and wlien the draft regulations were finally determined they would 
be published in the form of a notification in the Gazette of India. 

The House adopted Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion for leferring the Bill to a Select 
Committee to report on or before the 22nd September, and then adjourned. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. A. H. Lloyd introduced the |Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act intended to set at rest the doubt whether wheat flour can be 
held liable to revenue duty. 

The Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

The House next resumed the debate on tlie Insurance Bill. The Lajv Member moved 
de'etion of the definition of an Indian insuring company as being a company three- 
fourths of the capital of which are owned by Britisli Indians in their own light 
and three-fourths of the diiectors of which are British Indians. The l.aw Membm- 
referred to the contention that, without such a definition, a German company could 
get incorporated here and to the analogy drawn from what happened in the match 
industry. He pointed out that this analogy did not hold good as, by incorporating 
here, a German company w uld get no substantial advantages. Moreover, a German 
company had only to iDc;arporate in England and then, if every share-holder was a 
German, the company being a U. K. company would in law be deemed to have 
complied the requirements about the share capital and directorate laid down in the 
definition. The Government of India Act no doubt intended to protect the Britisli 
national, but its language enable! any comiiany to claim benefit, being a U. K. 
company, though the share-holders and directors were not British. This was un¬ 
fortunate, but, so long as the {uesent Act stood unamended, the proposed definition 
requiring the share-holders and directors to bo Britisli Indians would serve no 
useful purpose. Further, the faints did not justify any fear from non-British foreign 
companies incorporating here. If they had not done so when they were free prac¬ 
tically from all control, wliy should tfiey incorporate here after the present Bill was 
passed with all the hurden.s laid on the insurance companies ? 

Mr. Bhiilabhai Desat said tliat it was jiossihle, as Hir N. N. Sircar had stated, 
that the protection enjoyed by the United Ivingdcnii Companies under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act would he exteuded to auv ten Germans, or ten Italians, or ten 
others, who incorporated in the United Kingdom. It was possible that to that 
extent protection given to the Briti>.li Companies was not full or comjilete, but the 
House was not bound to consider the extent of protection the Britisher had actuailv 
got. “If the Britisher had not got that much protectiou that he wished, that is 
not our fault. It was the fault of those, who framed (he Act.” If the definition, 
which the Law Member wanted to he nunoved, where retained, then in view of 
differing interpretations that were possible of section 113 the matter might be taken 
to the Federal Con"t which, it was said this moiniiig, would be without any work 
when it staited on October 1. That was a situation that the speaker waiBed to 
create. Mr. Desai proceeding said : “Unless you jmt it to test, unless you get section 
113 constructed one way or tlie other, you would remain in my opinion in the most 
dangerous condition.” That waa tiie way in which the issue could be forced on 
point. Mr. Desai stres.sed the countryside importance of the matter and urged the 
House to give it the greatest possible care. lieferring to the difficulties that might 
be created by blank transfer of shares or in other ways dealing with shares in 
order to circumvent the provisions regarding three-fourths shares, Mr. Desai said 
that it was not beyond the ingenuity of the Law Member to check such things. 
It was easy by legislation to provide that “no transfer shall remain blank for more 
than specined period and no holder shall have more than a specified number of 
ahftres.”. 

13 
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The Law Member made a statemeat suggesting postponement of consideration on 
the matter till clause 26 was reached. He drew attention to the agreement on two 
points which the speeches hitherto had indicated, namely, that there should be no 
discrimination between the United Kingdom and Indian companies, and non-British 
Foreign companies, incorporated in England should not get the benefit of section 113. 
Further, if interpretation of Section 113 was to be left vague, if as the loader of the 
opposition had suggested, two views were possible on it, and if no attempt was 
made to clarify it, then the Bill might be arrived. The House agreed to the matter 
standing over. 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the marine insurer, doing 
business in country craft and of its cargo, should deposit with the Reserve Bank 
Rs. 10,000 only. He saw no reason for making them deposit larger amounts as 
there had been no trouble as regards payment for risks. 

Mr. Vissanji said that if this relief was not given the country craft insurers 
would become forward to take insurance risks. 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that according to a representation made by those 
insurers themselves, there were six such iiisureis in whole of India doing business 
worth one crore of rupees and receiving premia to the value of thirty-five thousand. 
When they were doing such roaring business, he could not understand why they 
should bo singled out for special treatment. He, therefoie, opposed the amendment, 
which was carried by 65 votes against 47. 

Mr. 8. Satyainurthi moved an amendment that in respect of marine insurance, 
the deposit should be incieased from one and a half to two times of that specified 
in the Bill. After discussion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes to 55. 

The House adopted an amendment that deposits mentioned above should be in 
the Reserve Bank of India in one of the offices in India of the bank for and on 
behalf of the Central Government in cash or approved securities estimated at the 
market value of securities on the day of deposit. 

'llie House agreed to Mr. Vissanji's amendment deleting sub-clause 3 of clause 6, 
which reads as follows : “Where the deposit is to be made by an insurer incorpora¬ 
ted before or carrying on any insurance business except life insurance business in 
British India before the l&t January, 1937, in respect of any class of business 
carried on by him at the date the deposit referred to above, may be made in instal¬ 
ments of not less than l-4th of tlie total amount before ajiplication lor registration 
is made not less than one and a half of the balance before January 1. 1939, and the 
balance before the 1st January, 1940.” 

By Mr. Vissanji a another amendment the House deleted the woid “life” thus 
removing tlie diflerentiation between “life” and “general’ insurance companies in 
lespect of number of instalments. The House at this stage adjourned. 


15th. SEPTEMBER: —The Assembly accepted to-day Mr. Akhil Chandia Dattas 
amendment whereby sub-clause 6 of clause 0 relating to deposits was altered to the 
following form^ “Wheie a deposit is to be made by an insuter incorporated after ui 
commencing business in Biitish India after Hec. 31, 1956 thti deposit may be made 
in instalments of not less than one-fourth of the total amount before the apiplicatiou 
for registration is made, not loss than one-thiid of the balance before tiie expiry ot 
one year from the commencement of the business in Biiti.^h India and not less than 
one-third ot the balance before tlie expiry of two years from the commencement of 
the business in British India and the balance hefoie the expiry of thiee years from 
the commencement of the business in Britisli India. 

A piquant situation arose as the House proceedi'd to discuss several amendments 
together relating to the insurance companies with the Reserve Bank of India. The 
amendments suggested that varying rates were moved bv Mi. S. C. .Sen ( Special 
Officer ), Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji, Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. B. Hajoria. 

The Law Member pointed out that the Governor-Generurs sanction was required 
for the amendments. 

The Governor-General’s letter was then read to the House by the President. It 
stated that no sanction was necessary for the amendmerAs. 

When the discussion was resumed the Law Member explained that section 17 of 
the Reserve Bank Act prevented the Bank from paying any interest on deposit and 
therefore it was useless to discuss the amendments. The Law Member reiterated 
that without an amendment to section 17 [.of the Reserve Bank Act nothing in this 
direotion could be done. 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Desai pointed out the difficulty in the way of new companies inves¬ 
ting in Government Paper which was subject to fluctuation in prices. The discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose. 

Muslim Personal Law Bill (Contd.) 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rosuraed consideration oi Mr. H. M. 
Abdulla's bill providing for the ai)plication of the Muslim personal law to Moslems. 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Nairang objected to anyone considering it unfortunate that 
the Muslims wanted to be governed by their own sacred laws. 

Mauhi Zafar AH Khan declared that wM’thoiit the Bill there was the danger of 
Muslims losing tiieir solidarity and national unity. He appealed to the Congress 
Party to vote for tlio Bill and thus show that they were prepared to allow the 
Muslims to follow the Shariat, otherwise they had not the Jright to talk of mass 
contact. 

Dr. Deshmukh declared that the question was not one of party or politics but 
the welfare of forty millions of Indian women who were a half of the great com¬ 
munity who would be released from the paralysing hold of custom and whoso eco¬ 
nomic status would bo increased. He hoped the example of the present bill would 
be followed by other communities also. 

Mr. M, S. A noy pointed out that the Bill a(itually wont beyond the limited scope 
which the mover lial iri Mis mind. The Bill seemed calculated to make inoperative 
or oinerwise affected the general body of law which governed both Hindus and 
Muslims, such for instanijo as the law of guardianship and the law of gift. Mr. Aney 
proceeding considered it undesirable and ominous that a bill of this description should 
ne placed before the House. 

The House passed the motion for consideration and then took up the amendments. 

Mr. Jinrmh moved an amendment to omit the word “law” from operative clause 
2. He explained tliat it would remove the ground of criticisms like those of Mr. 
Aney. He pointed out that the Bill had not suffered from the defect of being gene¬ 
ral as Mr. Aney had stated. It was clear and definite. 

The President before putting the amendment pointed out that it had been brought 
to his notice that if Mr. .Tinnah’s amendment were adopted it would rule out ‘the 
amendment tabled by Mr. R. F. Mudie, Joint Secretary to the Home Department. 
He therefore called upon Mr. Mudie to move his amendment. 

Air. Mudie moved his amendment to add to clause 2 the provision “except in so 
far as tnat law has been either expressly or by necessary implication altered or 
abolished or is opposed to the provisions of any Legislative enactment ; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the power of the court, in the absence of 
specific law, to apply to the decision of any. case the principles of justice, equity and 
good conscience.” 

Air. Mudie said that if his amendment wore not accepted the Bill would create 
viangorous complications. They should state in the Bill which Acts were to remain 
in force and which of the existing Acts should go. If this was not made clear it 
would load to unnecessary litigation. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that no law was repealed unless it was repealed 
by an Act of the legislature. Therefore Mr. Miidie’s amendment was redundant. 

Mr, Jinnah’s amendment was carried and that of Mr. Mudie rejected. 

The House disfiosed of several other amendments of which one moved by Mr. 
Jinnah proposed the addition of two now clauses, one providing for a declaration to 
be made by the person who desires to obtain benefit of the Act and the second 
empowering provincial Governments to make rules under the Act regarding autho¬ 
rity before whom the declaration is to be made and the form thereof and fees for it. 
The amendment was passed. 

The House also accepted Mr. Abdul Qaiyums amendment to exclude the N.W.F.P. 
from the operation of the Act. 

Another amendment moved by Quaxi Ahmed Kazmi sought to repeal the^provi- 
sions of seven Acts which wore "inconsistent with the provisions of the Bill. The 
amendment was accepted. The Bill as amended was then passed. The House rose. 

•Demand for Constituent Assembly 

17th. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. Satyamurthi moved to-day a Congress Party reso¬ 
lution recommending the Goveraor-General-in-Council to convey to the Secretary 
of State and the British Governmeat the opinion of the House that the Government 
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of India Act 1935 in no way represented the will of the nation and was wholly un¬ 
satisfactory and should be replaced by a Constitution framod by the Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise, 

Mr. Satyamurthi declared that he had moved the motion as a humble representa¬ 
tive of the Indian National Congress which governed seven out of eleven provinces 
and hoped to govern other four provinces very soon and which was therefore no 
longer an irresponsible opposition but a responsible body. He drew attention to the 
fact that this resolution had been adopted or would soon be passed by the provincial 
legislatures and no objection had been taken by any minority, including the Muslims 
te the phrase “Constitueut Assembly”, and ho pointed out that Muslim members of 
provi ’cial legislatures represented a miicdi larger electorate than the members of the 
Cential Legislature. The pharse '‘Constituent Assembly” meant an assembly repre¬ 
senting the soveroigu will of the people after they had overthrown the Government 
in power by violence ; hut the last page in the history of the world had not yet 
bean written*and as long as Mahatma Gandhi remained the Constitueat Assembly 
Avould he convened and transfer of power achieved by the pooole of this country by 
peaceful means. The people had enough of tho mothod of Round Table Conferences; 
they now wanted elimination of the third party altogether. Referring to theS amend¬ 
ments tabled, he said that while Mr. Anev wanted elimination of tho Communal Award, 
Mr. Jinnah wanted its perpetuation. Ho declared that separate elcotorato was anti¬ 
national and anti-doraocratic. It prevented tfie speaker, for instance, from voting for 
Mr. Jinnah even if ho wanted to do so. The Congress stool for adult franchise, to 
which no followers of a democratic faith like Islam could object. Passing to the 
declaration iu the resolution that the Government of India Act did not refirosent the 
will of the nation, Mr. Satyamurthi pointed oul that it did not carry out tho recom¬ 
mendations of tho Round Table Conference, did not accept a single recommendation 
of the Aga Khau memorandum and went against the resolutions of the Congress, 
Muslim League and every other progressive body in the country. Above all, even 
the amendments hitherto tabled in the House took no objection to the resolution as 
far as it declared itself against the Act. Detailing the objections to (he Act, Mr. 
Satyamurthi emphasised that it sought to introduce dyarchy in the centre in a far 
worse form than one, which was tried and had failed in the provinces. Further¬ 
more, the Indian Princes would nominate one-third of tho Federal Legislature and 
have power to influence it, while they themselves would be governed, not by the 
Act, but by separate lustrumonts, which, as the Maharajah of Ritiala had declared, 
were more important to them tiian tho Act. Proceeding Mr. Satvamurthi declared 
that unless the representatives of States were elected to tin* legislature by the 
people of States and fundamental rights were guaranteed io th^'m tho Federation 
would be entirely usolese. The country wanted neither the Federation as at {iresent 
proposed, nor so-called central responsibility. Ho coutinut*d : '’l\y all means, make a 
Federation of eleven self-governing provinces and keep the door open for the States 
to enter. Good States may come m, bad States may not. It is better that they do 
not.” Mr. Satyamurthi strongly criticised “tho const>iracy and silence” in the 
matter of negotiations now progressing in relation to the Federation and asked 
whetner the intention was oven to amend the Government' of India Act 1935 in 
order to suit the Princes and whether other efforts were being made to coerce 
them to enter the P^ederatiou, Coutiiiuing, the speaker eranhasisod that the accep¬ 
tance of offlcGs by the Congress iu seven proviuces did not mean acceptance of the 
Act. They accepted office in order to serve the people to tho extent of opportunities 
given by it, in order to remove the fear of the Govorumont from the minds of the 
people and above all to remove the fear of the majority from the minds of the 
minorities regarding their interests. The Government could do worse than accept 
the resolution. The Government were relying on communalists and Indian Princes 
but joint electorate was bouud to come soon. The Premiers of the Punjab and Sind 
had already declared themselves in favour of this. When joint electorate came the 
communalists would find their occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
Government were relying on a broken reed. Concluding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that the resolution was humble, but gave a definite indication of the desire and 
ambition of the people to be master of this country, not merely, not so much desire 
for the transfer of power from the white to the brown or black Government as 
that people of the country might come by their own and tho evils of poverty want 
to be removed. They were short-sighted who thought when a great nation willed 
to be free anyone could stand in the way. He quoted the words of an Irish 
mother who in reply to his question declared that so long as one Irish child lived 
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the fight for the freedom of freland would go on. He declared that so long as a 
single Indian child lived the fight for the freedom of India would go on. (Cheers.) 
He also warned the Government that so long as Mahatma Gandhi lived there was a 
chance of a friendly settlement but freedom would be attained by this country sooner 
even than her friends hoped and enemies feared. (Renewed Cheers.) 

The various amendments wore then moved and the Presit^ent ruled that the 
resolutions and amendments would bo di.scussed together. Mr. Jinnah moved inser¬ 
tion in place of “'Constituent Assembly” the words “Convention or Conference 
elected on the basis of electrrrates as provided in the Communal Award in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary and further that the rights and interests 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded with the 
mutual ccnsent of the communities concerned.” 

.Mr Af. s. Ancy moved the addition after the words “the Government of India 
Act 1925” the to'lowing words '“and the ordinances [iromulgated and the body of 
rules framed thereuiidtu' incluiiing those relating to franchise and class representa¬ 
tion based on the Cabinet decision known as the Communal Award” and also 
to tlie effect that the (.Vmstituent Assembly be elected on the basis of a non-commu- 
nal system of rejiresentation and adult franchise. 

Sir ConHisji Jehangir moved an addition to Mr. Jinnah's amendment the follow¬ 
ing words “and further all small minorities be represented.” 

Mr. Ilusspinhhoy Laljee moved the substitution for Constituent Assembly t-he 
fullowing words : “Convention or conference elected on the basis of electorates as 
provided in the Communal Award in the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
whose decisions .shall be binding on the British Parliament and further the rights 
and interests of the Musalrnans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded 
With the mutual consent of the communities concerned.” 

Moulvt Zaffar Ali Khan said that Mr. Satyamurthi’s resolution reminded him of 
a story in which when the father died the clever eldest son told the younger ones 
that he being the eldtist the paternal house from the floor to the roof was his and 
from the roof right up to the seventh heaven was theirs Unle.ss therefore the 
Congress treated the Muslim minorities generously, the Muslims would accept the 
Congress promises with a grain of salt. Ho said that he was with the Congress so 
far as making the British leave India and ameliorating the condition of the masses 
were coneorned, hut before he was prepared to fight for that end, he wanted an 
assurance that the Muslim minorities would be treated fairly. He therefore supported 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 

Kao JSahib N. Shiva Raj^ representative of the Scheduled castes, expressed 

satisfaction at having been granted an opportunity to express his views on this 
important question. Mr. Shivaraj said that if the resolution was moved in a spirit 
of 00 -operation then only ho would welcome it. It was premature, firstly, as only 
just now the Congress had accepted office and become a legal unit of the Federa¬ 
tion and th^y should not urge abolition of the Act without giving it a trial. 
Secondly, the method suggested for abolition of the Act did not appeal to him. 
The method ontlined in Mr. Jinnah's amendment was acceptable. 

Mr. L. K. Afaitra, supporting Mr. Aney’s- amendment, said that it was the Com¬ 
munal Award that had separated the Congress Nationalists from the main Congress. 
It w'as the Communal Award, which was bringing suppressed sneer and jeer for 
Bengal—the province which was the birth-place of nationalism. She had been 
reduced to a position of utter political impotence due to this Award. Muslims should 
not blame the Congress. Mr. Gandhi had promised a blank cheque for the Muslims 
if they joined hands with the Congress for the attainment of freedom. 

Sir A. H, Ohux^navi wished that if the resolution had been brought after a settle¬ 
ment had been arrived at between.Hindus and Muslims, then the Muslims would have 
supported it. Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve such settlement in the 
past, he blamed Hindu commiinahsts for their failure. He paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah 
for his efforts for a settlement and declared that until an agreed settlement had been 
made Muslims must stick to the Communal Award. The Congress must show that 
it was prepared to safeguard minority interests, particularly those of Muslims, but 
the way administration in Congress Provinces was carried on Muslims* fears were 
not allayed. Citing the example of Bombay, he declared that if a resolution of this 
kind was to be passed at all it should be with the ameudment of Mr. Jinnah. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that no Constituent Assembly could be oalled on the 
basis of the Communal Award for the Sikhs were* pi edged to oppose the Award stout- 
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ly in every shape and form. The Sikhs were ready to co-operate with those 
wished to develop the constitution on healthy lines but not on communal lines. It 
the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim demands then he would not be 
with the Congress. , , 

The debate had not concluded when ;the House rose. As to-day was the last 
non-official day of the session the debate will be continued in the Delhi session. 

The Insurance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

18 th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held an extra meeting to-day in order to 
get through the Insurance Bill. The question hour was dispensed with and after Mr. 
Lolchand Navalrai had withdrawn his amendments moved on AVednesday to the 
effect that mutual provident companies should have actuarial investigation in ten 
years instead of five for other companies,i the House took up Raizada Hansraj s 
two amendments to clause 12 the ellect of wliich would be to require insuraace 
companies to show separately the business done in India as also business done 
outside. , - . - . 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai explained that the effect of the amendment would be felt 
equally by Indian eemnanies doing business abroad and foreign companies doing busi¬ 
ness in India. The object was to show clearly whether the bonus jiaid by companies 
in India was justified by the amount of business done and profits earned in 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths opposed the amendment on three grounds He said that firstly 
if the law of averages were not applied over a sufficiently large area, fluctuations m 
the bonus would bo so great as to destroy confidence. The result of the-, amendment 
would be to split up the funds in several parts. Secondly, if foreign companies 
showed the amount of business done in India separately it would give the policy¬ 
holder an inadequato sense of security and fail to show the total financial security 
behind the policy. Thirdly, if fluctuations occurred the companies would have to 
kef'p in hand larger reverse funds in order to meet the unexpected than if things 
w’ere steady. Consequently instead of paying as large a bonus as possible the 
companies would try to pay as little as possible and increase the reserve against the 
rainy day. ' . . , i 

feir N. N. Sircar^ leader of the House, said that the Op[)Osition seemod to argue 
that the English companies were subsidising their Indian section of the business by 
bringing moneys from their large reserves elsew’here ami this led to a ratewar 
which would mean the ruin of the Indian business. As regards unfair competition 
Sir N. N. Sircai contended that it did exist between small and big Indian companies 
themselves. Big Indian companies paid more bonus than the small ones. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir contended that without the amendment Indian comfianies 
would be placed at a disadvantage because they would a.s a result of actuarial inves¬ 
tigation show particulars regarding methods etc. which foreign companies would rot 
be called on to do. That would be contrary to the demand for a fair field and no 
favour which the European group frequently made. 

Closure was moved at this stage but was rejected and the debati? was continued 
by Hr. Deshmukh^ who said that it was difficult to understand the opposition to the 
amendment. He asserted that it would be to the good of tlie policy-holder to know 
the exact condition of things. 

Mr. Ananthosayanam Ayyangar said that the Kurojiean Group w’ere not trying 
to understand the amendment, although in their heart they knew what its aim was. 
All that was required was that there ought to be differontiation between Indian 
business and foreign business of con-lndian companies. 

Mr. N. C, Chunder quoting the latest edition of the English insurance law 
referred to provisions in it which required insurance companies in the United King¬ 
dom to furnisli a summary statement. It was not at all unusual for the Indian 
legislature to ask for a similar provision in the Indian insurance law. 

Mr. Stistl Sen., Special Officer, held that the amendment was unnecessary as it 
was only imposing an additional obligation which did not benefit either Indian or 
other companies. He did not see any need for the amendment because of the forms 
which under the schedule had to be filled by the insurer and would give^full details of 
income and expenditure in India. 

The House quickly passed through several clauses and agreed to take up on 
Wednesday clause 26 relating to the investment of assets. 
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Oa clause 27 regarding managing agents Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's amendment 
evoked a lively, sometimes heated, debate which had not concluded when the House 
rose. The amendment was to the effect that no insurance companies started after 
the Act shall have managing agents and the period of ofhce of managing agents 
appointed before the Act shall expire three years from the commencement of the 
Act. 

Mr. Satyamurthi elaborated the point and defined the Congress attitude. He 
pointed out that life insurance business had made such good progress that there was 
a very strong case for the limitation of period while as regards general business 
which had a great deal of leeway still to make managing agents were wanted in 
order to build it up. 

Sir N. N. Sircar supported the amendment and said that in the course of his 
speeches on the cousideiation stage he had made no distinction in his opposition to 
managing agents between life and other companies. It was a sights for the gods to 
see Mr. Satyamurthi fighting for managing agents in general companii^s (laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah expressed strong opposition to managing agents for any kind of 
insurance business. They weie, lie said, parasites and he asked the Congress 
benches whether they were going to allow these parasites to exist. If he had the 
power and if he had tlie majoiity on his side lie would wipe off managing agents 
at this very moment, but there was the Congress Party favouring tlie continuance 
of parasites. He, therefore, reluctantly supported the amendment reducing this 
evil to the minimum point. 

Mr. M, S. Aney supported the amendment and asked was it argued by the Con¬ 
gress that general insurance was not making progress because of the absence ot 
managing agents. He had not heaiul loal intelligible reason for their continuance. 

Sir H. F. Moiy vehemently attacked the speakers who had given managing 
agents a bad name in order to hang it. It was a topsy-turvy worlds he said, in 
which the Congress Mms admitted. Even managing agents had the right to exist. 
There might have been “rascals” among them as among other professions. The 
debate was adjourned till the 20th. 

20th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Bhulahhni Desai made a lengthy statement on behalf 
of the Congress Party and said that considering many different proposals hitherto 
made regarding managing agents it was clear that there was nothing to suggest 
that the party was doing something nefarious in supporting the continuance of 
managing agents as far as general insurance companies were concerned. He reminded 
the House that the {leriod of three years, but without restriotion of remiiUGration, 
had been provided in the old bill and the Select Committee re(;ommended ten years, 
subject to restriction of remuneration. Giving figures, Mr. Desai pointed out that 
under provisions of the Bill, as emerged from the Select Committee, namely, ten 
years subject to the limitation of twenty-four tbousand rupees yearly, the total 
amount payable to managing agents taking a unit of a iiimdred companies would be 
nearly 350 lakhs while under the Congiess Party’s proposal, namely, three years 
W'ithoiit limitation, tlie total amount would bo 85 lakhs, of which the baby com¬ 
panies would sw’allow 07. There was nothing, therefore, in the Congress proposal, 
which was uefariaus. Proceeding, he declared that that was right to draw a dis- 
Linction betw^een life and general companies. From the point of view of progrcs.s 
of Indian insurance business and the direction in which the Indian companies did 
not make sufficient progress, the initiative and enterprise of men who, however para¬ 
sitical they might be considered, were really useful, should be utilised. He had no 
objection to limiting the life of managing agents in respect of general companies to 
ten years. In any case he and liis party worild abide by the verdict of the House 
not m a spirit of helpless surrender, but in recognition of the principle of democracy. 
He drew attention to tlie attitude of the European group who, he said, had awakened 
to the no'V situation and despite the Government of India Act had agreed to throe 
years’ limitation for managing agents, indicating that in the interest of the State 
they could terminate contracts without compunction. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a personal statement, refuted Mr. Desai’s statement that the 
independent paity representative had not expressed dissent to the Select Committee 
proposal regarding ten years. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European Group, said that the net result of 
the statement of the Leader of the O|)[)osition was that the Congress now agreed 
to three years, plus restriotion of remuneration. His group, as already stated 
during the first reading of the Bill, opposed any statutory i restriction of remunera- 
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tioa as being a dangerous principle leading to undue interference in commercial 
enterprise, but under all circumstances, which had been revealed during the course 
of discussion, his group agreed to managing aaents’ agreements, as far as insurance, 
more especially life insurance companies wore concerned, being terminated after 
three years. He, however, made two points clear. First, this was not to be regarded 
as being an admission tliat the European group had changed their view with regard to 
the general question of managing agents. What they said was that the special nature 
of insurance business was such that in the case of banking companies they should 
be prohibited from having managing agents. Managing agents—they rendered great 
services in ths past—did not seem so necessary to the growth of healthy and stable 
insurance companies. Hence, the group agreed to their abolition, as far as the Bill 
was concerned, only after three years. Secondly, having agreed to this radical 
treatment of the existing contracts, tiie group was not going any further and did 
not agree to the statutory and arbitrary restriction of remuneration. 

Tlie amendment was passed without division. 

Mr. Oovinddas (Congress) moved an amendment fixing the remuneration ol 
managing agents at two and a half per cent of the gross jiremium of Ks, 24,000 
yearly, whichevt^r was less. He said that in this ooor country, wliere the maximum 
salaries were being fixed at Ks. 500, the Managing Agents had no business to get 
staggering remunerations. 

Dr. F. N. Barierjee moved another similar amendment with the only difference 
that managing agents should get two and a half per cent of ‘Hhe net premium” or 
Rs. 24,000 whichever was less. 

Sir N, N. iSircar said that in the average case of a small company the remunera¬ 
tion of Managing Agents would come to Ks. 4*8-0 per rnontli, or at most equal to 
a durwan’s salary if the amendments were accejited. In order to get Ks. 24,000 
annually, the premium would have to be two lakhs and forty thousand which would 
bo generally impossible for a company to accumulate. He, therefore, opposed both 
the amendments. 

The amendment was negatived by 68 votes to 43. The House disposed of amend¬ 
ments to the remaining clauses up to the clause 30 and then adjourned. 

21at. SEPTEMBER There w^as a lengthy debate in tine Assembly to-day when 
the discussion on the amendments to the Insurance Hill was resumed. The clause 
under discussion was a new one, No, 39, which was irisorted^by the Select Committee, 
running :— 

“No policy of insurance shall, after the expiry of two years from the date on 
which it was effected, be called in question by the insurer on the ground that the 
statement made in the proposal for insurance or in any report of tlie medical officer 
or referee or friend of the insured or in any other docun3(3nt hjading to the issue 
of the policy was inaccurate or false unless the insurer shows that such statemenr 
was no material matter and fraudulently made by the {loliey-hoider and that the 

policy-holder knew at the time of making it that the statement was false.” 

M^i'. F. E. James^ on behalf of the European group, moved an amendment to 
substitute the word ‘•and’ by the word ‘or’ so as to make tlie last clause read “or 
that the policy-holder knew at the time of making it that tue statement was false.’' 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir supported the arneudmeut and said that insurance com¬ 
panies needed as much protection from policy-holders wlio deliberately defrauded 
companies as policy-holders needed from unscrupulous companies. 

Sir A’. A. Sircar opposed the amendment which would whittle down the clause. 
He referred to several cases particularly before the Calcutta High Court, iu which 

criticism had been made of the present law under which trivial mistakes iu state¬ 

ments invalidated the policy. Companies got two years in which to make enquiries 
about statements made by policy-holders. 

Dr. Deshmukh pointed out that insuranoe companies were themselves guilty of 
fraud when, as usually happened, they “loaded” policies that added five or six years 
to the ago given by a policy-holder, thereby charging more premium than was 
proper. 

Mr. Aney supported the principle of the clause but thought that the conditiou 
regarding a policy-holder’s knowledge of mis-statement was not essential. 

Sir H. P. Mody declared that the section was much too oppressive on an insurer. 
If, for instance, a policy-holder died five years after taking out his policy, how was 
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the company to find oat whether lie knew he was making a false statement or not. 
The speaker did not know where the policy-holder went after death. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai objected to the amendment which calculated to make every 
immaterial statement an invalidating factor. He said that tlie clause as it stood did 
not add burden of proof and the amendmcmt would negative the whole value of 
the clause. 

Mr. Jinnah agreed with the leader of the Opposition that under the clause, if 
amended as proposed, even an immaterial statement if proved to be inaccurate was 
a sufficient ground to reni^t a claim. The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. JanicH moved another amendment adding a proviso to clause 39, namely, that 
nothing in this section shall pi event an insurer trom making such an adjustment 
in the polic>> in terms as may be necessary in consequence of any misstatement of 
age in the original pio[jusal and furtliei that if the policy of a ht(3 lapses and is 
reinstated at a later date provisions ol this section shall appiv from the date of the 
reinstatement as if the leinstated polii-> were a new contract. 

Sir N. N. Sircar poialtsl out that the two years’ rime given to an insurer to 
verify the statements of a policy-holder was adequate He opposed to give any 
additional protection to an insurei against a policy-holder, Tiie amendment was 
negatived. 

Dr. De^hmukh moved iic.citioii ot an additional clause, namely, that every 
insurer shall publish lu pulie.y ot au lusuit^d teims of fus policy, iiicloding 

surrender value of the jiolicy from tin* second yeai trom Ulie date of tlje policy till 
it matures in tlie veiriaculai language <jf the piovinee wiuuo the jusuier is carrying 
on his business, and shall supply the pohev-holdei with a photogiaphic copy of tlie 
statement made by In'in. No polu-y <>( a policy-holder slialJ lapse foi want ot }ia,v- 
ment of premium alfei tf\o premia have been paid by him <jii his policy. The 
mover strongly snppui ted tiy Dr. Ziauddm claimed that the system of pi inting 
surrender value on policy existe<l in many countnes and it was more neccssaiy 
lu India wlieie a majontv ot policy-lioldei s weie igiioiant and illiturate. As to 
what should be the ^;uI render might be left for an open competition between 
companies. 

Hij- N. N. Sinur ojiposed the amendment wliieh was rejected. Clauses 39 and 
40 were passed. 

There was a lively diseussion on Mi. A. A yoam/ar's amendment to tlie eftei f tliat 
from the tentli year of (he eoraineneeinent ot husine.ss ot an insurance company 
policy-holders’ representation on the directoi-ate shiuild be increased fioin one- 
fourth to one-halt. The amendment was rej.s-ted hy hh votes to 4C> The Doubc 
adjourned. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER: —The Assemhly took itj) to-day claii.se 20 of the rnsuiame 
Hilj relating to investment a-.si-ts. Sii A'. .V S/ri'ar mov’-ed the new ('lause ui 
place of clause 20 of the Dill as eineigtvd fioin the Select Committee. Ttie new 
clause provides that Diiusli liitiian and lioited Kingdom Insurance (''ompauies shali 
invest assets equivalent to sixty-six and two-tlords pei etuit of the liabilities to the 
policy-holders in India in tlu^ lolliiwin*’, inannei ; (Uie-hult in Government securities 
and the other half iti (ioveriiment oi other ajtpioved securities of India or United 
Kingdom. Tlie foreign companies shall invest ar.sel.s equal to the whole ot then 
liabilities to the policw-holders m the tollovving niaunei ; Thii tv-three and one- 
third per cent in Oovernment securities and tlm balance in Government or other 
approved securities of India or Cnited King.dom. hour years will be allowed to 
both these categories of comjianies to eomplete investment. Assets required to be 
invested by foreign companies shall he held in liust (or the discharge of claims 
and shall be vested in trustees resident in British India aud approved by the Central 
Government hy the Instrument of Tinsf, which shall he executed hy tlie insuier 
and approved by the Central Government and shall <ieline tlie manner in which alone 
the subject-matter of the trust shall he dieilt with. Sir N. N. Sircar explained tlie 
provisions of his amendment and said that the ideal state of things would have been 
to require, if possible, that the policy-holder should be seemed to the extent ot 
one liundred p. c. instead of only two-thirds in the case of Indian companies. But 
this ideal was difficult of attainment foi many Indian companies would be unable to 
comply with the requisition. IJe made it de.ii that sixty-six and two-third per 
cent prescribed was neittier scientitic nor sacrosanct, and he was prepared to accept 
the highest percentage that the House would agree to give. As regaids non-Indian 
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f^oreign compani^ the provision was for hundred per cent investment, the fund not 
being left to their control but vested in trustees in India. 

Two amendments to Sir N. N. Sircar’s amendment were moved. The first of 
these was by Pandit Santanam suggesting fifty-five per cent investment, instead 
of two-thirds in the case of Indian companies divided into twenty-five per cent 
invested In Governmoat securities and thirty per cent in Oovernwont or other 
approved securities. The other amendment was by Mr. A. C. Dotta suggesting 
fifty-five per cent in place of two-thirds. Pandit Santanam pointed out that his 
amendment really meant investment of fifty per cent of the reserve and the liability 
lor the other five per cent would bo covered by loan to policy-holders. 

Mr. Santanam’s amendment was adopted and the clause as amended was passed. 

The House also passed (ho new clauses 20, A. B. C and D moved by Mr. S. (\ 
Sen with certain amendments. The clauses as amended require submission by 
companies to the Superintendent half-yearly settlements siiowiug investments made 
in accordance with section 20. The clauses prohibit the grant of loans cjrcopt loans 
within the surrender value of life }>olicies to any dn(M'tor, mauager, managing 
agent actuary auditor, or officer of a company or to any other cornjiany except a 
subsidiary company or a banking company. For any iosst's inciiired owing to con- 
tij.ventiun of the above provision every director, manager, managing agent, actual v 
officer or partner shall be liable and assets shall not bt^ kept except in corpoiate 
name ot the company. 

A j)ioyiso added on the motion of Mr. A. Ayyangei lavs down that every exist¬ 
ing loan to officers specified above shall bo repaid within one year of the com¬ 
mencement of the Act and of those offieois defaulting shall n-ase to hold office from 
o: a yoar^-ol the commoncemont of the Act. 


jomod the Government in voting down the amendment of 
Mr. A IS . ( hattopadhya for the omi.ssioa of clause 35 which prohibits payment bv 
way of commission or otheiwvise for procuring bu.siness to any person except a 
licensed insurance agent. ^ ' 

i'menJment and strossoa tlio iiml of retontion of 
the clause. Ho made it clear tiiat men like chief agents or special agents or diiei - 
tors were not intended to be roped in by the clause. 

The ameudment was negatived by 8‘J‘votes against 18. Tbe House adjourned. 


m whole of the morning sitting 

hvinv if consideration of clause 35 which prohibits pavmoiils, 

by waj of commission or otherwise, to any person except a licensed insurance 

Ihe House accepted Dr. P. N. Junierjee's amendment to the cfiect that ‘ieuhibi- 

ment''iMYf Zf slialljake ofiect after six mouths from the commence¬ 

ment of the Act (instead ol three months provided foi in the original clause)’'. 

to sSure^inchlsioZZ^ZTZ^^^ amondraeut intended 

n secuie inclusion of chief agents among persons empowered to make a commission 
and among persons to whom such payment is allowed to be made. ^^ommis.uun 

the House agreed to the addition of the followiiuT as 
clause J5 (2). “No insuier or any person who for purposes of insur nee S 
employs an insurance agent licensed under section 37 shall pay or coat ^ to ^^10 
any insurance agent licensed under section 37 by way of commission oi Is romunO 
Jflnt f amoiirit exceeding in the case of life insurance busfno.ss dTper 

cent of the initial premium payable on any policy or policies eHecred fhroucdi turn 
and five per cent of the renewal premium ol in the case of business on anv other 

polio; G'lTer^^iL'f’ofrrai 

clau^h s^iaTharthe’rwlf*? ‘1“* f"*- ‘*‘0 aJditioa of the above now 

sio“7cries of “D 0 ^nn”h“,?, '',“1 fc'8“erall.v a{;reod at to the limitation of the oommis- 
tape and advantae-e tn ^ difference existed only with regard to the actual percen¬ 
tage ana advantage to be given to young companies A ten ner cent differem-ft in 

o^ounl "busrn^esZZZo? vol^^^V‘Tf anr^staZding'IsTOy d!S 

h 3 eTpteseTinL‘’;en,rbi,ftrof llltalion^o^^rmisstoS*’’^ 
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Sir N N Sircar supported the ameudment and referred to eertaia type of mal- 
iiractice prevalent in India by whioh agents induced a policyholder (o allow his 
previous policy to lapse and take out a fresh policy so that the agent might get a 
higher initial commission. 

Mr. /S'. C. iSeji said that tho bulk of expenses was represented b} commission and 
the clause therefore would have a salutary effect. As regards the argument that no 
other country had a similar legislation, ho declaied that in no other country did 
similar aftpalling conditions prevail. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 82 votes against 20, the 
Congress and Government voting for and Congress Nationalists and Independents 
voting against. The House then adjourned. 


24lh. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly havfug rejected Hr. N'airang's amendment 
for ttie insertion of a new clause after clause do of tho Insurance Bill that no 
insurance against who has been "ornployed by an insurer, shall be deprived of or 
forfeit any commission or renewal commis.sion earned on any [lolicy or policies 
effected through him merely by reason of his leaving such employment of his own 
fiee will except on the ground of fraud or gross professional misconduct on tho 
part of tho agent.” 

The Clause 35 as amended was adopted. 

Thereafter Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment for the omission of tho entire clause 
36 providing for tho prohibition of rebates from commission by an insurer or his 
agent either directly or indirectly as an inducement to any person to take out or 
renew his policy. Mr. Bajotia explained that the clause was juima facie unworkable 
as the principle of allowing rebates was an accepted business method and any 
attempt to prevent it might lead to corruption. 

Sir N. N. Sircar agreed that it was in'roality to fraud public to say that rates of 
premium were erpial in all companies while behind that declaration agents of various 
companies paid different rates of rebates out of their commission. 

Mr, Bhulahhai Vesai said that if they allowed freedom to agents to give rebates 
they would be-placing those w’ho wished to get insured in a vicious circle. Any 
light thinking person should he opposed to unscrupulous inequity and it was their 
duty to prevent such an evasion of law. The amendment,was negatived. 

The House rejected Dr, ZiaudJins amendment to omit tho passage in the same 
clause jiroliibitiug the acceptance of rebate by any person effecting or renewing 
insurance. Dr. Ziauddiii in suppoit of his amendment urged that if the receiver of 
rebate was also punishable under that section then it would be impossible to get 
any proof. 

clause 36 with some voibal amendments was adopted without a division. 

The penalty clause provides punishment of the giver of rebate with a fine which 
may extend to Rs. IGO and of the receiver with a fine which may extend to Rs. 50. 

The House passed on to clause 37 which prescribes annual fees of Rs. 3 and 
olber conditirins for licensing an insurance agent. Mr. A. N. Chottopadhaya moved 
an amendment to omit the entire clau.se. 

8ir N. N. Sircar asked for the President's •ruling whether^ the amendment was 
admissible, seeing that the House had already passed clause 35 in which the phrase 
had been used namely “licensed under clause 37.” 

Tho President ruled that it was open to the House to negative clause 47. He 
therefore ruled that the amendment was not barred. Tho House then adjourned till 
the 27tb. 


Ratification of Intfunational Sucau Aokflmfnt 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a resolution to-day recommending 
the Governor-tleneral-in-Coiiucil that tho international agreement regarding the regu¬ 
lation of production and marketing of sugar signed in London on May 6, 1937, be 
ratified by him. 

Mr. Ramsay Scott moved an amendment recommending that tho agreement be 
not ratified and expressing strong disapproval of the action of tho Central Govern¬ 
ment in agreeing to prohibit export of sugar by sea except to Burma for the next 
five years without the knowledge and consent of the industry. 

The amendment further recommended the Government to explore all possible 
avenues for export of sugar and take such other steps for the purpose of developing 
export markets both by land and by sea for sugar. Mr. t^oott said that the amend- 
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meal represented the views of sugar industries on the Loudon (jonvention. He 
strongly criticised the Government for not consulting the industry before signing the 
agreement and described the diOiculty of selling sugar beyond laud borders of India. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chcfftj strougly opposing ratilication declared that unless tho 
export market was deveh'ped for Indian sugar tbe |)rice of bulb sugar and sugarcano 
was bound to decrease. He ])oiutc'd out that thirteen per cent of last year’s produo- 
tion was still uuconsumed and would remain in slock aildiug to the quantity of sur¬ 
plus that would be left this year. He asked whether the elTect of this aociimulatiou 
would be to decrease or increase prices. 

Mr. Varma [loiuted out ihn vast s<'Ojje and possibility of tlu' developmont 
of the Indian sugar indiistiy and foi achieving this objective, lie said. India must 
have a fan shaie in the woild mat kef. 

Sir Leslie Hudson lonijnr of tho PJuropr.in Giou/>, woiiiduof go so fai as Mr. Ram- 
say Hoott in condjm/iing tho sugar agreement and was not in favour of tho amend¬ 
ment moved hy turn, (fionica/ <'heers fioin Con.gress benches). The European group 
did not agroo tiiat the sugar iudiistiy had been hadly ticatiMl hv the tiovorumont 
having legard to the histoj’y of piotection. Sii Leslie Hudson f)ro(;ceded that his 
party considered that it was doubtful whother India was in a position to export 
cigar. He peroonally [uefeiied the dooi being kept open foi leconsideratiou during 
tho hve years coveicd by the agieemeut. 

Mr. B. Dow, Oorarncroo St'cietary, pointed out that the retail juice liad nothing 
to do With the ability of the counliy to expoit under piesent conditions. Mr. Dow 
emphasised that tho danger wsrs if India dro[>|)ed f)nt other countiu's would als) 
o.'op out. and it was almost (;ortain that otlon imjtoit.iul sugar miuihiios would not 
oe prepared to ratify in which case un!estii(dod woild eompchtinn would lesiilt and 
at tne end of hve years it would ued he the slightest uso in India getting into the 
woild market at all. “We are trying to get into a position whore in five years’ time 
theic will he a raaiket which India will be able to eiitei with some ical prospect of 
piofit to ouiseJvcs, Ajiart fnun Ibis agreement Ibojo is no liopc of any imnrovo- 
ment.” ' 

Mr. Gadgfl pointud out that tho sugar-/uodiieing piovincos had now Cougross 
Governments uiiKb vcie hkely to I'cdiiee the iuigatiou dues and which in its turn 
w'ould biing down tho cost of production. 

Sii tiultan Ahmed, winding ii|) the debate, emjiliasised llial Ibc (nicslion was not 
whether Indi^ could increase pioductiou witli a view to have an “Vjxjitahle suiqilus. 
but whether India's sugai would face successfully woild eoniiuSition in a fiee mar¬ 
ket. If not, it was no nso in ueasing tlio juodneiion. The only hoiK> of India ever get¬ 
ting into ifie fiec maiket was by joining the convent ion If llie iloust^ did not ratify 
toe convention the whole sngai maiket might bo thiown intj ehac-s and the only 
hope of fiidia entering tine frc»e maiket of the woild would hav(' gone for ever. 

Tlie House divided and Mi. Ramsay »Scot.t’s ameudmonl foi not latifying the con¬ 
vention was caiiied by 60 votes to jJ amidst ojiposition « beers. The House adjourued. 

TiiL ENM-KAsei, Hill DiauMi (Comd.) 

28lh. SEPTEMBER Clause dV laying down conditions foi lit i-iisiug iusurancfi 
agents occupied the whole moj ning sitting and only Ihe.’-first of live suli-iJanses had 
been disposed w^hen the Houae rose for lunch. Tho amiuidment moved on Friday 
last i'v Ml. A. y. Chatiopadhynya foi tho ornisMou of llio whole clause was further 
debated and e\entnally rejected. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment Sir As A'. Lneot jcjilying to Mr. 
Hajoiia s obsci vatiuns jioiutod out, that the ( lause did not UMjuim an agumt to take 
out licenses fui each (ompauy ho served even as a lawyer was not requiied to fake 
out licenses for each client he defended. 

r House then agreeii to Mi. Essak ^Sait's amendment xeducing license fees 

from Ks. d provided m the original clause to Ji'e. 1. 

Sii H. P. Body moved an amendment designed to make cloai that firms could 
be licensed as at picseni to act as agents for non-life companies. Ho explained that 
the clause as it stood only permitted individuals to take out license and this 
might distuib tho existing juactice of firms woiking as insurance agenfs. 

Sii N. N, Sircar poinfod out that each member of the firm conceiued could take 
out license and continue fo work for insurance companies which the firm originally 
represented. The clause therefore imposed no hardship. 

(Sir H, F. Body withdrew his amendment. 
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'*"'rfter'*limi?li''Iiio House; hy'«•! votos to II \)r. lintiurj- >. s ampn'Jmont '>■ 

providt; that Iicciism sliDiiid hi^ i crit’Wt*'] »*vi!t y th»»'.n St.its iiiSfcaJ Or fVery \ tjdt . 
Clause .‘I? ’^as liiially adopted la tin' toll-iwuj;; foirn ; 


‘•37(1;-'the Siipt't iiit(M) h'lit of I iisin aiift' shall )ii the pi t-sei i ht-d roa/iuer and on 
Ii.iyment of tlio pu.*M:iiht*d to.* ol .,!!♦■ iiip<‘f issu-* to a;iv iinJivi ina) rn^iliin- an 
7 ij'ph('ation iiiidfO' this Scftion and not snlltni/n^ any ot lliu disduah'/ioat/ons fictrein- 
alter rnfiit itjoed a !i<‘t;iico t-j U'-t a" -in in-ut aii''-* foi tiio jnii'jejsc of sohutin;; 

or procuini^ insinaiice hiistnc'-^. 

CJ) Ijiot‘n''(‘ issued iindei ilio ii‘>h •■nnih iij,‘ heldor to act a.s an 

insn/ancd a.i;ent fei any itoosluied insu/ei 

i 3 ) Lieensf iiii'ho tins '■.hull on .’i/e .'list duv of Male/; 

eaeh ycMi, hut if tin' applicant d-zes not s'lttei any sindi^ disiiiialili'alion be j’Otieued 
flora year to ytsai on paviritoif ol a b'e -«( t-ne tni|ie<‘ 

( 1 ) Tin* disipi.ahhe.atnnis aiiove it-lerieO to shall lx* the I'/llowiny 
(A) That tint im'imih is ,i 111:1101. 

( H) fit* IS loiiiid t-t he of iiiis-niiid iiiiinl hv a inniit of t oinputent juiisdiclitin 
(C) He has Itetiii loiinl cpultv tjl Mimmal iiiisappitipiiatioii tji criminal breach 
of trust or tdiealin.e by a 'Oiiit tzl coinpeti'iit pirisdiefion. 

(Id; In tin: eotii^e oi any pi In-ial pio-ec line lelatinc to iiny policy -if in-^uranee 
Ol' wiinline nji -/f insuianee -•'/mp.iiiv m in the er)!ns.* of inv-*c 1 icoilion into tlie 
alT-iirs of an incuiei' if shall ajzpeai fha^ In- h.is been.loan i euilly ot 01 ha.s knowingly 
particijiateil in or c‘onii!v.‘d -it anv hand, dishonesty or inisappiopilation against an 
insiirei or assnied and If it l»e. ioiind th.u an insurance .ineiit snflers from any 
of the foi'eyoiny disijualilicat 10ns without piejudme i<z any olhei penalty whereto he 
may he liable, the .Supej intendeiit nf IiisUian.-e sh.ilJ. and if tie* aireiii has knowingly 
c-onfravein'd any p'ovosion ol fins .\ei niav cane/d the license js.siieJ to tiie Agent 
under fins section. 

'd/anse 38 w-is allowed t-/ stan i i>vei till the next Jay peniiiny ell’oris to evolve an 
agreed formula regarding an additional pioviston f-u the eonstitiitioii of pi'ovident 
lurnl f-jr employe'i's ot insuiance coinnanies. The House aggeed to the addition ot 
the following as elaiise 38 -A : 

dS-A. Notwithstanding anything to ihe t-/ulrai v in tlie coiitr-ict helween an insurer 
an 1 an insurance agent lic-*nsed under section ‘17 of the .Vet forfeiting or stopping 
p<iyment of leiiewa! .'oniraissiou, no lusuier c.iri ving on the business of life insurance 
in Hritish India sli.il! lehis.* pavrnouts ot commission on leiicoval premia due to an 
insurance agent nndi'i the agreement between tiiera by it>asoii only of the termina¬ 
tion of his agi'c'(*metii exceju foj- fiand, provideii such agent lias served tlie insurer 
(Oniinually and exclusively toi at least ten \eais and provided further that aftei 
his ceasing to act ho does not tliicctly 01 in llrec-tly .'.ulicat or procure insurance 
fiusiness fui any othei insuier. 


Clauses 39 to 42 having been alieady ilisposed (d hist week, tlie House passed on 
to 43 and agreed to the addition of two new suh-idauses thereto, fine ]irovided the 
sup/ily to tno policy-holder on applnution copies of questions and answers contained 
in his propos-il and medical leport, wliile tlie otlier ran as follows ; No insurer 
shall after the commeucemeut of this Act tiegm 01 after tlireo years thereof con¬ 
tinue to carry on any fuisiness of insuiance upon dividing piiuciple that the benefit 
secured bv tiie policy is not lixed but depends either wholly or partly on the 
lesiilts of distribution among policies maturing foi payment wuthin certain lime- 
limits of eertain sums : provided that in tlie case of an insurer wdio continues to 
carry on insurance business 011 dividing piiumple after the commencement of this 
Act he shall withhold from di/^itribution a sum not less than forty per cent of the 
premia received during that year in three years so as to make u[i the amount 
required for iuvB^tmerlt under section 26 of this Act. 

clauses 44 to 50 were disposed of without amendment and the House adjournod. 


29lb. SEPTEMBER .-The P resident ruled to-day out of order Professor Rango's 
araeudraeut seeking to empower , local Governments that direct provision should be 
made by Insura-.eo Companies for provident fund for their emjdoyees. 

The Iquestion - whether the amendment fell within the scope of the Bill was 
argued for nearly one hour before the President gave his ruling. 
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Mr, F, E. James raised the point of order and stated that the amendment would 
extend the scope of the I3ill. He referred to previous rulings, bolding that such 
amendments were out of order. 

Mr. Satyamurti contended that the amendment was in order and poinfed out 
that the scope of the Bill was to regulate the business of iusuranee and Biis included 
regulating it as far as the employees were concerned. He referred to (he debate on 
the Tariff Bill in 1934 when Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment which intended to 
fuotect Labour in (he industries concerned. 

A/r. A/. S\ Aneij argued that the Bill was not merely intended (o conselidalo but 
improve (he insurance business. Further tlie Bill contained many new provisions 
which were no( found in the old Acts such as the lie-ensing of agents, Tlie business 
of insurance could not bo done with out of any considerationJor employees who weie 
as much a part of it as (lie employees. 

Mr. Bhulahhai J)csai stated tliat modern legislation in otlier coimtiies recognised, 
foi instance, that housing accommodation for labour was a jiait of the conditions 
making for sound working of certain industries. The Ciovernment of India also 
acted on the principle that provision of certain amenities to officials was jiait of 
the need to ensure sound and efficient administiation. The question therefore was 
whether the amendment before the House did or did not lelate to insurance 
business or rather was it unrelated to it. 

The President giving his ruling stated that the existing law relating to insuiance 
did not contain any provisions for instituting provident fund for the benefit of 
employees of insurance companies. He did not say that )»rovidt'nt fund did not 
have any relation to the business of insuiance but the relation was a iemote one 
and it could not by any means bo said that amendments like this came within the 
scojie of the Bill. 

Mr. James moved the next amendment to clause 53 with a view to restrict the 
Central Government’s yiower imposing reciprocal disabilities on non-iudian companies 
to the special requirements of the keeping of de^iosits or assets only. lie said that 
the clause as now drafted would lead to unnecessary harrassmont of foreign 
companies. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir pointed out tliat if the powers of tlie Ccntial Government 
were thus restricted the Government would not be able to letalialo against a foreign 
country in which an Indian insurer for example was prevented fiom emjdoyiug Jndian 
clerks and officials. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that it was wise to have full poweis (d icialialion as it 
could not he foreseen at preseiir in how many other diicctiuns the Ct'uiiai Govcin- 
rnent might be called to act apart from the requiiemouts of kee]»iiig depoMts and 
assets. He therefere opjiosed the amendment. 

The House apeed to postpone till the next day fuither consid'-ratien amend¬ 

ment as Sir N N. Sircar pointed out that an agicement might he leaLhcd after in¬ 
formal consultations among mcmbois. 

The House quickly disposed of sections up to S7, but agn'od to postpoiu'ment till 
the next day for consideration of clause 8G defining mutual insuiance company and 
co-operative insurance society. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrais amendment to extend to mutual insuiance societies 
the provisions relating to mutual insuiance companies and co-ojierative insurance 
societies was rejected. 

8ir N. N. Srrear pointod out that if mutual insurance societies were, as the movi'r 
stated, functioning without being registered either under the Comiianies Act or Co¬ 
operative Socitdies Act, they were liable to a tine of Us. 1.000 each. If, however, 
they were registered then the provision would a^iply to them. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxenas amendraont urging the addition of a sub-clause 2 to clause 
87 with the object of giving power to mutual irisurauco comnanius and co-operative 
msui^nce societies to issue debentures or raise loans up to Ks. .:^5,000 was negatived 
by 49 votes to 41. The Assembly then adjourned. 

In DO-British Tkadjs Talks—Ad j. Motion 

3Olb. SEPTEMBER ; After questions in the Assembly to-day the President iu- 
lormed the House of the receipt of au adjournment motion from Mr. S. Satya^ 
mur<A regarding the refusal of the Governmeut to give an undertaking that they will 
abide by the verdict of or even consult the Assembly before cuming to any douisioiis 
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on the Into-British trade negotiations which are at present being carried on in 
London. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed argued that the motion was not urgent as the subject matter 
had been before the House in the form of a question and answer jfor the last one 
year and there was even a resolution. Whether it was reached or not was not his 
concern. He maintained that the matter was not urgent. 

Mr. Satyainurti urged that the matter became urgent when the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber stated yesterday that the Government liad not made up their mind as to wheth¬ 
er to consult the ETouse or abstain from doing so. Recently there had been alarm¬ 
ing rumours of break-down of the Indo-British trade negotiations and in view of 

the closing of the session and the inconclusive nature of the negotiations which were 
piotraetedly dragging on and in view also of the fact that the Assembly might not 
meet till the end of January next the matter was most urgent. 

The Presidenty Sir Ahdur Rahim ruled the motion out of order as the question 
ha<l been befoic the House in some form or other since Beptembor last year and all 
that happened yesterday was a reiteration by the Commerce Member that the Gov¬ 
ernment had not come to any conclusion whether to consult or not to consult the 
Assembly ami, furthermore, constitutionally they were not necessarily bound to 

consult the House, 

Thk iNsuuANcr Dill Debate (Con’td.) 

Clause 80 relating to the definition of Mutual Insurance Company and Co-opera¬ 
tive Insurance Company or Society which stood ov^er from yesterday was passed to 
(lay with the proviso moved by Mr. Thirmnal Rao that Co-operative Life Insuraace 
Bncieties in existence at tlie commencement of this Act should he allowed a period 
of one year to comply with the provisions of the Act. 

The Houses agreed' to the addition among miscellaneous provisions of a new 
Clause 97-A laying down that .sav'o and except whore it was instituted by the super¬ 
intendent of insurance no proceedings under this Act against an insurer or any 
director, manager or other oflicer of tho insurer should be instituted by any person 

unless he had obtained tho jirevious sanction of the Advocate-General of the pro¬ 

vince where the principal i>lace of business in British India of such insurer was 
situated. 

Tho House transacted business after lunch quickly aud disposed of up to clause 102. 

(.ha the motion of Mr. Anaritasyanam the following new clause 1(X)A, was added : 
‘'Nutwithstanding anything to tho contrary contained in this Act, an insurer carry¬ 
ing, tho business of life insurance shall bo at liberty to declare an interim bonus 
01 lionuses to the policy-holders whose policies mature for payment hv reason of 
'it’utli or otherwise during the inter-valuation period on the recommeudatiou of the 
niviistigating actuary made at the last preceding valuation. ’ 

i'hi' House passed another amendment of Mr. Anantasayanam to clause 101 
('(oviding that rule or i ules made by the Governor-General lu Council shall have 
loree of law unless tlii^ same are previously laid on the table of both Houses of 
tiie Indian Legislatuio tor a period of a month for modification in such a manner 
as it may think lit. 

Mr. Safyaviurti, supported by Mr. Zafarali, said’that the Government had ample 
finiM between now and the Delhi session, when the i>ill would come back from 
the Council of 8fate, to frame these rules and place them before the Logislafure. 

Ml. Snsil Sen moved that the addition of the noiv clause bo inserted after clause 
.102, namely, that tho Central Government may by notification in the official gazette 
exempt any insurer, constituted, incorporated or domiciled in an Indian State, from 
the provisions of section 0 relating to depo.sits, or from the provisions of sub-section 
(1) of section 25 relating to the keeping of assets in British India either ab.solutely 
or subject to such conditions or modifications as may bo specified m the notification. 
Ho said that (his provision was essential to protect British aud Indian companies 
doing business in Indian States. 

Mr. Anantasayanam urged that the Government should take care that companies 
were not started in Indian Btates with a view to evading insurance law in British 
India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar having agreed that clause 103 delegated too wide powers to 
officers in provincial Governments, the House accepted Mr. L, K. Maitra s amend¬ 
ment deleting the following Clause "‘the superiutendent-of insurance may delegate 
all or any of his powers aud functions under part three to the officer appointed by 
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tho Contra! Oovornmont to ojcorciso in a proyinco powers and fanotions of tlio 
Superintendent of Insurance in relation to provident societies.” 

At tho sugf^estion of Mr. S. C. Sen and Mr. B. Das respectively the House 
agreed to the insertion of the following new clauses : ^^Nothing in this Act shall 
affect the liahility to an insurer being a company to coni[)ly with the [)rovisions of 
tho Indian Companies Act. 191.”, in matters not otherwise specifically provided by 
this Act. 

‘'Nothing in this Act shall apply to any trade union registeia‘d under the Indiaii 
Tivado Unions Act, 1926”. 

“Each iusurt;r registered under this Act shall dtgiosit and keep deposited with 
tlie Superintimdtuit of Insurance copies of all forms of policy contracts issued hy 
him in India.” 

Mr. Safyamurthi withdrew his amendment seeking to lay down tliat all central 
and provincial governments, public bodies, etc, slH)iild insure with the Indian 
insurer on Sir N. N. Sircar informing him that the Otjntral Govenimenr did ruU 
insure its pro))erfy and loiud Govt 3 rnraents were always at liberty to insure where- 
ever they liked. 

Mr. Satyamurti next moved that all ju'otected and snhsidised industries should 
placti every class of insurance i)usint3^s other than lib* nn(ler the Indian insun'r. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposed it on the ground that the Hill was not even remotely 
connected with the protection of Industnes. 

Tlie President promised to give a ruling on the next day and tlie House 
ladjourned. 

Ist. OCTOBER .-—The President ruled out to-day Mr. S. Satifamnrtlii s new 
(dause to provide that no (irm or corapaov, foreign or Indian, shall ho eligible for 
the Iienefit of any bounty, grant or subsidy payable out of the Central oi- provimdal 
revenues or of protection in any shape or form unless suidi tirm or eompany agrees 
to place every class of insurance busines-> other than lifo witli Indian inMiraruie com¬ 
panies resgisterod under tho Act. 

The Fresidenf pointed out that the t‘\isting insuraneo law contairieii no provision 
akin to this and the P>ill had nothing to do with the (piestion of wliai (dass of insur¬ 
ance business was placed with a particular class of insur»*rs A provi.Mon like this 
did not come within the scope of the Bill. 

The PrcHidevt ruled out of order' Prolessor N, 0. Ranga's n-'W ^dau^e to provide 
that eraplnvoes of the Governmout, municipalities. Local Boards an i public utility 
companies,'should place their insurance only in frrovident luiri so ie’i''s and mutual 
or co-operative insuiancc companies. 

Pro/ Danya moved an amendment that nothing m the Ver shonid prevent any 
provincial (ilovernment undi'rtaking insuiance business on ptuinisMoii and subject to 
such conditions as might be pre.scnbed by the Oovernor-tbcieraMn-Gouncc. lie 
urged that piovincial governments should undertake on tle> eoiit i:biitory ba^,ls 
various kinds of insuianc.e so that tin* .State niiglit gain the neet*s^ary experience and 
(U-eato a suf!i(oently large (dientaleUo that in e,.)urse ot tune ti'.e idea of insiirauei* 
might spKJ.ad throughout the <*oiintry p.iving the wav for .‘ornplete nationalisation ot 
insurance*. This was essential becaiis.> instead of huee pi(»fits in,>iiranee business 
was accumulating in the hands ot a few individuals. Tlnn’ might accrue jto the 
Slate. 

Dr. Ziauddrn heartily suppoited the amendment and said the State was the 
proper authoiity whn h otiuh*^ to l>f)ar losses of individuals hy undei-taking insurance. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that Ic* would hive no ohjcfUioa if provincial governments 
conducted insuraneo business as piovidud in the India Ae.’ of 19*5, hut that for 
(Jovernor-Oeneial-in-(A)ancil to preseiil'e the rni'flmd ol Icisinoss to i)e conducted hy 
provinces was nnthinkatde. 

Sir Coicasji Jehanyir and Mr. Ancy opposed wliii'* Mr. Santanam supported the 
amendment which was eventually negatived. 

On Mr. Safyamvrfis motion tho House passed the following proviso to sub- 
edause one of clause three : “Provided that nothing in tliis .Act shall apply to any 
insurance business carried on by the Government of G->vernors’ provinces.”. 

The House also accepted on Di'. Deshmukh's motion a new clause after clause one 
hundred to tho effect that in cases whore a definite number of premiums is payable 
the policy of life insurance on which all premiums have been paid for three 
oonseeutive years shall acquire a guaranteed surrender value and notwithstanding any 
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contract to the contrary shall not lapse by reason of non-payment of further pre¬ 
miums, but shall, notwithstanding such non-payment, be kept alive to the extent of 
its paid-up value. 

An explanation defines paid up value and mentions tlie exceptions to which the 
clause shall not apply. 

The House then passed rapidly through all the remaining amendments and con¬ 
cluded consideration of the Bill clause by clause and then adjourned. 

Secxtrtties Act Amend Bill 

2nci. OCTOBER :— Sir James Qrigg, Finance Member, moved /to-day that the 
Bill for amending the Indian Securities Act bo taken into consideration. Sir James 
explained that since the inception of the Reserve Bank there had not been full time 
work for the Controller of Currency and hence the decision to transfer the whole 
of his woik to the Reserve Bank. In fact, since the Reserve Bank had started func¬ 
tioning the Controller of Currency had been engaged in the process of transferring 
his duties to the Reserve Bank. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that if the post of the Controller of Currency had 
been abolished a year ago the Indian Exchequer would have saved a lot of money. 
The Government had unnecessarily delayed the matter. 

Mr. Sriprakasa wanted tlie Ke.servo Bank to continue to keep money on tlie 
same terms as the Controller of Currency who gave interest without extra charge in 
the shape of commission. 

Mr. B. Das wanted to know whether the Annual Report published by the 
Controller of Currency, which gave valuable information regarding Government's 
financial operations, would continue to be published and also whether the Finance 
Member and the Government would continue to have an adequate control over the 
Reserve Bank’s aetivities. 

Mr. N. O. Ranga assoc/iated himself with the demand of Mr. B. Das that the 
annual report should continue to be published. He was not in favour of transfer¬ 
ring so much power to the Reserve Bank, over which the Government did not have 
complete control. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chetii wanted to know when the amendment to the rules 
would be carried out. He hoped it would be done soon as otherwise the public 
would be put to great trouble, 

iSir Jrmes Grigg gave an assurance that the Government of India would have 
control over tlie Reserve Hank’s functions in the matter of currency and credit and 
proposed to regulate them by an informal agreement with the Bank. He hoped that 
would reassure the members who thought this Bill meant the lessening of control 
of the Central Government. The Bill merely transferred certain routine functions 
legarding certain aspects of management of the public debt to the Bank. The 
Rese.ve Bank would issue au annual report on matters of interest in connection 
Nv:th currency and credit during the year. They had in fact already started doing so. 

Tile House accepted Sir James Grigg’s motion and passed the Bill. 

The iNsuitANCE Bill Debate (Contd.) 

Before the House took up the third reading of the Insurance Bill, Mr. Bhulahhai 
Desoi, Leader of the Congress i’arty in the Assembly, asked for permission from 
the Chair to rectify what lie described as an inadvertment omission vesterday during 
tlie discussion on the amendments to move one relating to schedules for providing 
in the case of an insurer having his principal place of business outside British 
India, the expenses of management of total business need not be split up into 
several sub-heads if they are not so split up in liis own country. 

The President ruled that it was too late for any amendment of this kind to be 
moved then. 

Sir N, N, Sircar then moved without a speech that the Bill be passed. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir pointed out that the impression convoyed by the Law 
Member that Indian general insurance companies were prosperous was incorrect and 
said that they were not doing well at all and as things stood there was little pros¬ 
pect of any great movement in their position. He referred to the considerable 
uneasiness existing among important insurance circles at the acceptance of the 
definition of chief agents, which nullified the effect of the provision limiting com¬ 
mission of insurance agents. If this definition stood it was certain that tlie Bill 
would be amended very soon. He paid a tribute to the Leader of the House 
15 
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wilo had displayed great patieaco, great sense o£ justice and on the whole remained 
a ‘'stout Indian” and steered the Bill through when he was not in his health. 

Sir Leslie Hudson said the Bill in broad outline was a sound measure. It would 
certainly serve its main purpose, namely, of cleaning up the unsound and even 
dangerous position to which Indian insurance had reduced itself. It should also 
go far to ensure that, in future, insurance in India would develop on sound Jlines, 
but while the ge.ieral structure was good it contained defects. It was inevitable 
where an attempt was made to reconcile two conflicting systems of legislation, namely, 
the Canadian and tlie English. He referred to many amendments which were at 
variance with sound insurance practice and of which further consideration was 
essential. He paid a tribute to the Law Member, about whom some hard things 
had been said (a voice: none in this House) but who had himself some hard 
words to say not only about mismanaging agents but about critics in almost 
every quarter of the House. “But let me say at once that we ol this group recog¬ 
nise that even where he gave us his hardest knocks he did so in what he sincerely 
believed to be in the best interests of India and Indian insurance and we accept 
them in the same spirit, for wo have no right to expect nor do we expect special 
treatment or favours at the hands of the Government, since we do not spare tlie 
view of some members opposite that the Goveinraent of India seeks only to defend 
European interests at the expense of Indian interests. All wo did expect to receive 
from the Law Member was fair hearing and equitable treatment and I say unhesi¬ 
tatingly we received both (cheers) and that not only from him, but from other 
me.Moers of the House.” He also paid a tribute to Mr. i^ushil Son. 

Mr. Satyamurti referred to the difficulties under whicli tlie House worked, parti¬ 
cularly (he absence of any procedure whereby copies of the Bill with all the amend¬ 
ments incorporated, could bo made available to members so tliat they might have a 
whole conspectus of the measure. Ho suggested improvement of procedure to 
secure this end. He passed on to pay unstinted tribute of admiration to the great 
ability and industry of the Law Member. The Law Member bad employed the 
dictum that ability was character, for he could not do anything wrong consciously. 
“More than tliat t was pleased, here on the lloor of the House, wlien he spoke as 
any Congressman would have spoken on protection of Indian rights against nou- 
Jndiau rights. I trust it was not a lapse on his part, but I believe profoundly il 

was a genuine expression of feeliug in his mind that as lie sees day after day the 

inner workings of the Government of India, his heart is becoming changed and be 
realises that if the best interests of the country are to be served, tliigy should be 

served by Indians first and Indians la.st.” He paid a tribute to Mr. Susiiil Hen au(t 

said if ho could give a chit regarding the future Superiutondent of Insurance, he 
would give it to Mr. Sen. He also spoke appreciatively of some members of the 
Congress Party, particularly ^‘the three Mukheteers”, Messrs. Anantasavanam Iyengar, 

K. Sanatanam and Sami VerAatachellam Chetti. He referred to the Congress ’Party’s 
acceptance of Clause 2G, in which they put the most objectionable part of tlu 
Government of India Act, namely, that Britishers should bo treated as Indians, 11 
was a bitter pill to his Party to swallow, but tlu'y swallowed it because the Law 
Member had stated more than once that under the Government of India Ai‘t, it 
any doubt aroge regarding attempt to define Indian, non-iudiaii or United Kingdom 
insurers, it would be reserved for His Majosty^’s assent. The Party thought that 
the good features of the Bill were such that they ought to eat the bitter pill, hut 
he,,reminded the European Group that Section iVd of tlie GovernmerA of India Act 
was not going to be permanently on the Statute Book if the Congresa Party had 
their way and he would ask the European Group to take advantage of the friendly 
section of J18 and hot rely on the broken reed of section 113. 

Continuing Mr. Satyamurti said he had nothing to say with regard to managing 
agents beyond this that if after the abolition of managing agents, insurance business 
flourished in India, nobody would be happier than himself. The success or otherwise 
of this legislation would however depend to a large extent on the Superintendent of 
Insurance and he therefore hoped the best man would he appointed without regard 
to racial and communal considerations. 

Sir H. P, A/od?/said that this Bill had been wonderful from many points ef view. 
Young or old, Indian or loreign, weak or strong companies alike had reasons to com¬ 
plain in the manner they had been dealt with. Ho did not know whether such damage 
was intended to be done to managing agents as had been done. He heard an insurance 
company was named the Genuine Insurance Company, whose Managing Agents were 
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a happy company but after the passing of this .legislation there would neither be a 
Genuine Insuraiieo Company nor happy managing agents (Laughter), He was eoing 
to advise all his insurer friends to close their shops and become policy holders 
(Laughter), He paid a warm tribute to Mr. S. G. Sen and Sir N. N. Sircar for pro¬ 
ducing this legislation and said ho had not seen Sir N. N. Sircar with a cap, but he 
had certainly added another feather to his cap (Laughter). 

Mr. M. S. Aticij thought that the measure might need radical modifications but 
deserve to be givou a fair trial. Hard things had undoubtedly been said in the 
course of the dehat(^ [)aiticularly about “tlie unholy alliauce” between tho Congress 
and the Government on occasions but they had been forgotten now. They only indi¬ 
cated how strongly the members felt. He himself was not afraid of joining hands 
with 111© Government if he thought it right, but the sight of the Congress and the 
Government voting together was startling enough, lie paid a tribute to the Law 
Member in whom the House felt it had a leal Indian sitting on the Government 
benches. He also paid tributes to Bengal Members of his Tarty and Messrs. Anan- 
tasayanam Iyengar. K, Sautanam and S. Satyamurti. The Law Member last year 
expressed some doubt whether ])ohr.y-holders were sufficiently organised to represent 
their standpoint hut the s[)oaker thought tiie 1/iw Momlier himself had shown great, 
legard for (loliey-holders and was tlieir strongest supporter. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Dr:,ai thought that it might be felt the Bill would have been 
better if the views of each member had prevailed. Yet he thought tho House had 
sec.*r 0 d the common maximum and on that he tendeied his fulieitations to the Leader 
of the House. He paid a tinbuto to Mr. Sen and to the ISeeretary of the Assembly 
and tho stall who lieljK^d smooth working by efficient collation of l2,(X)0 odd amend¬ 
ments. As regards tlic chaigo of the Congress Tarty combining with tlie Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Dosai said that he was not afraid of making combiriatiou with anyone if 
he agreed with him. Ho confe.ssed hi.s sense of disaj)pointmeDt that he was unable to 
contribute as miudi as lie could have done if the House had been a sovereign legisla¬ 
ture. Ho declared he was a pro-Indian lirst and last and if he spoke bitterly of 
Section 113 of tfie Government of India Act it was because it prevented him from 
being ])ro-liidian to tlio fullest extent. Me did not maki^ any apology for it. Who 
did rol discriminate in his own interest, he asked V Who would not feel bitter if 
his right to legislate m his own couutiy should be restricted in the manner that 
Section ll!i sought, to do ' He quite ajipieclated tho European Group’s partiality for 
the principle of maximum publicity and no restrictions, but that ^jwas a principle 
which could be arted upon if Indian insurance had all the experience and resources 
that British t)usjnnss tiad huiit uj). India, dominated and irnjioverished, could not 
accept it. He had learnt that in all legislative measures of this kind and in other 
things too, life was a matter of compromise. In that spirit they had worked on the 
Bill and in tiial spirit he commended it to the House. 

Sir N. N. Sircar acknowledged the kind words saul about him and said tho most 
urominont feature of the nineteen days’ debate was tho agreement regarding section 
113 of the Government of India Act. Ho had explained his difficulties to tho House 
*tud appealed to them to postpone the struggle over that section for other occasions 
as he did not want to wieck the Bill which was so necessary for placing Indian 
business on a sound footing and getting control over busine.ss of foreign insuiors. 
Many members had a fiaid struggle to give up tho point of view on which they iield 
strong views, and while tie xvas glad his appeal had succeeded he recognised tho 
saermeo whieti had boon made tor saving the situation. The Law Member referred 
to the fear expressed by tiie KuTO\>ean Group ttiat the necessity of showing the life 
fund OL Indian business would lead to British comuanios being compelled to use only 
the Indian fund for bonus to .ludiau policy-holders. That apprehension was 
unfounded and if in futuie an attomjit was made to amend the Act so as to place 
such a restriction the (Jovernmont would have uo hesitation in opposing it. There 
was nothing to fuevent foieign companies treating all policy-holders alike and declar¬ 
ing such bonus as was justified by their total life fuud and not only the life fund 
in India. Such bonus wmuid not amount to dumping as it had been interpreted. 
Proceeding to dual with conflicting interests, namely, well-established Indian Com¬ 
panies, young companies, United Kingdom and non-United Kingdom Companies, 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained that each had gained some advantages and lost some 
demands. The well-established companies gained in the shape of control by registra¬ 
tion, licensing and powers of investigation given to the Superintendent, protection 

by prevention of entry of new foreign companies for twenty years, and powers of 
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retaliation against foreign countries. Young companies gained by the , x 

initial deposits from one lakh to fifty thousand and nine years lOi su ^ q 
instalments of deposit, exemption of the existing companies, provision 
working capital and allowance of extra ten per cent in the matter of maximum co 
mission. As regards the policy-holders the benefits conferred on them includea 
(ence on working capital to prevent policy-holders’ money being utilised for oxpen , 
deposits and life funds made absolute security for policy-liolders, fifty-five per c - 
liabilities to policy-holders to bo invested in gilt-edged and trust securities, nig 
remuneration to managing agents barred, prevention of frivolous ^ 

insurance companies after two years and non-iorfeiture of policies after two year 
and non-forfeiture of policies after premiums had been paid for three years. 

The House agreed to the third reading amidst cheers and adjourned till the Dtn. 


Mines Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

5tli. OCTOBER SiriTTiowas Steimrt, Commerce Soerotary, moved to-day that the 
Mines Act Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 
He explained the principal changes made by the committee and assured the 
House that the rules proposed to be made were matters of teciniical detail and did 
not constitute any invasion on the legislative powers of the House. Ho suggested 
that the Bill should be expeditiously passed as the regulations woe meant to save 
human life and that any avoidable delay in passing them was undesirable from the 
point of view of safety. Ho repeated the assurance that, as iar as possible, the 
committee which would set up to administer the rescue stations would consist of 
one member of the mines iospoctorate, two members representing the colliery owners, 
two representing the mana^^ers and two representing labour iutert^sts. As regards 
the cost of the administrative machinery, the initial expenses for the building and 
apparatus would be Rs. 95,000 and a recurring expondituro of its. da.OOO, The first 
year’s expenditure would be Ks. 1,35,000. The cess of two [lies pei ton [uofiosod to 
he levied, therefore, was most reasonable. He also reiterated the assurance that this 
Bill did not represent the sum total of the Government’s decisions on tlie rejiort of 
the Coal Mining Committee. 

Professor Ra?iga^ supporting the motion, asked for an assurance that, in case 
the representation of mine-owners and managers increased, a proportiouatt; increase 
would be made in the reproseutation of miners also. He also asked that the rules 
made under the Act should be placed on the table of the House for opinion to be 
expressed thereon. He wanted the House to guard against a repetition of the 
experience of the Tea Cess and Coffee Cess Committees on whicjj mt'mbers of foreign 
experts were appointed. 

«ir Thoytias Stewart assured Mr. Ranga that the Government had in mind the 
question of choosing of representatives of Labour for the Kescue Station Committee 
ill the same way as for the Mining Board. The rules made under the Act would be 
published in order to elicit public criticism and the views of the interests concerned. 

The motion was passed and the House took up the amendments. 

Mr. K. Santanam moved an amendment to provide tliat "'the central rescue 

stations shall have an adequate representation of workers in the niinos concerned,” 
He said that the Industries Member had already accepted the princi|)le and assured 
the House that two I>abour representatives would be appointed, but Hhe speaker wanted 
a specific statutory provision in this matter. 

After some discussion which was continued iniorraahy during the luncheon 
interval, Mr. Santanam withdrew his amendment and agreed to the amondment 
moved by Mr. Ranga to the effect that tho authorities cJiarged with the manage¬ 
ment of the central rescue stations should include rojiresentativos of owners, 

managers and miners belonging to the mines concerned. The House accepted the 

amendment. 

Another amendment moved by Br. P. N. Banerjee to reduce the Cess from six 
pies to three was negatived. Mr. Banerjee urged that tho initial expenses should be 
incurred from Government revenues and only the recurring expenditure from the 
cess, which in that ease could be easily reduced. 

Sir Thomas Stewart explained that six pies w^as the upper limit which would 
not be enforced uniformly in all the areas. At present only two pies would be 
charged in the Jharia and Ranoegunj areas. 

Mr. Ramnarain Singh moved an addition to the proviso that the rules made 

under the Act shall not come into force until they have been placed on the table of 
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both the Houses of the Central Legislature at least for a month while they are in 
session and have been approved by resolutions of both Houses”. 

Mr. Abdul Quaiyum, Mr. Ghiasuddin, Mr. Thirumal Rao. Mr. Gadgil, Mr. Aney 
and Mr. George Joseph supported the amendment. 

Sir Thomas Sf.ewart opposed the amendment, pointing out that the rules were 
mainly of a technical nature and wore not likely to trench on the powers of the 
l.»egi.slatures. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and rejected by 40 votes to 44. 

Mr. Bhulnbhni Pesa/, speaking after Sir Thomas Stewart on Mr. Rarn Narain 
Singh’s amendment, referred to Ijord Hew’art’s dictum that the Civil Services and 
permanent sei vices were getting too much power and getting too fond of exercising 
that power. They were also getting fond of anybody who supported the exercise of 
that power and disliked those who wished to restrict the exercise of such unres¬ 
tricted power. Ho said that tho House had no alternative but to sui*port the 
amendment. The Bill was finally passed. 

Patxa Uxivkrsity Act Amend. Bill 

Sir G. iS'. Bajpni ihen moved consideration of a Bill tf) fuither amend tho 
Patna Piiiversity Act fl9l7) with a view to reidifving certain anamolies ri'sultiug 
from the separation of Orissa. Section 11 of the Patna TTnivrrsity 4ct as adopted 
by the (iovernrnent of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Ordi'r (1917), had the 
effect of extending the jurisdiction of Patna University to the wliole of Orissa as i1 
stood on April I, 1937 and consi^rjuently removing jniisdiction of Andlira University 
over the areas which were transferred to that pirovince from tlie Madras Presidency. 

Mr. B. Dus urged the establishment of a separate Orissa University. 

Mr. S. Sotyainurti raised a constitutional point, namely, the jurisdiction of the 
Assembly to amend tlie Patna University Act, and for nearly an hour several 
lawyer members of the Assembly, including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Sir N. N. Sircar, 
Mr. Asaf Ali and Mr. Sanatanam, discussed the point. The House then adjourned. 

6lh. OCTOBER ;—Sir G. S. Bajpai, Education Secretary, made a statement 
regarding his motion for consideration of tho Patna University Act Amendment Bill. 
Sir GirijaSdnbar said that the Government did not now consider the view they 
had taken in regard to the Bill to be right and that therefore they had decided to 
witlidraw it. The House granted leave to withdraw’ the Bill. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill (Covtp.) 

Mr Sripral’dsa, resuming his speech on the Military Manoeuvres Bill pioviding 
(a. ihties for Military Manoeuvres and for field firing and artillery practice, pleaded 
ihai the legitimate riglits and privileges of landlords be adequately protected. He 
hoped Unit tin! Bill, when enacted, might improve th(> relations between the military 
and fhe civil population and would angur a happy day when the army in India, 

instead of being regarded as an army for teriorising the people, might be regarded 

as an army for the protection of the people. 

Mr. A. Ayyavpar, on a point of order, argued that fnrtlier progress of tho Bill 
was fiarred by the fact that the sanction of tho Governor-General under the new’ 
Act had uot been obtained. He pointed out that sanction had been obtained under 
the old Government of India Act when the Bill was introduced in the last Siimla 
session, hut since then certain specified parts of the new’ Government of India Act 
had come into operation, requiring the Governor-fiencrars sanction for any measure 
like ihe present dealing with compulsory acquisition or modification of rights of land. 

Mr. G. Ji. Spence, Legislative Secretary, stated that no compulsory acquisition of 
land was involved. He coutended that sanction was requiied only when the Bill 
was introduced, and Mr. Ayyangar had admitted that such sanction had been 

obtained No further sanction was needed now for the further stages of the Bill. 

Mr. Bkulahhai Des 2 ii argued that the Governor-General’s sanction under tho old 
Act did not cover all the stages or all the provisions of the Bill. He declared that 
it did uot cover compulsory acquisition of land which Hie Bill entailed. He pointed 
cut that the Privy Council had recently hold that any interference with laud, such 
as contemplated by the Bill, was certainly tantamount to a modification of the rights 
over land. 

The President upheld fhe contention that the sanction obtained at tho time of 
introduction was sufficient and that no fresh sanction was necessary. He did not 
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like to go into larger question, important though it was, whetlier the Bill was 
one which modified the rights of property in land. 

Mr. Desai rose to a second point of order and argued that the Central Legisla¬ 
ture had no power to enact any law modifying rights m or over land situated m 
])roviuces and tlio Bill was theiefore ‘ultra vires’ of the House. 

Mr. O. H. Spence submitted that this point had been considered by the Chair 
and was covered by the ruling given on the previous point of oidei. 

Ml. Bhulahhai Desur and others declarod with considerable heat that the i)oiut 
was not covered t)y the ruling. Mr. Desai explained his point of order once more 
and added that two ways were open to the (Government to deal with the Bill, 
namely, sjtlii it into two,'the first regarding the field of rnauoeiivies and the other 
regarding land. He had not concluded when at i o’clock tJie House took up the 
adiournment motion. 


PkoTEST ACAlxNST DUMl’lNO <)I EUKOrEANS 

The acljouiiiment motion of Mr. Shamlal regarding the api»>iutment Mi. S. B. 
Chambeis as Chief Commissioner of Irn^ome Tax in India on a niontlily salaiy of Ks. 
LM)00 to K‘s, J.OOO. was caiiied by 5‘J votes against 42 amid loud cheeis. 

Mr. Shanilal^ in eoiirse of his speecli, .said that Mi. Chambers was al present get¬ 
ting in England only ,t4CXJ (about Ks. htX) monthly) and he asked what was the justi¬ 
fication of afqioiuting him on sucli a hngo .salary, tjuoting the diitii's of the oflieei 
lie mentioned the ineome tax rejiort and emphasised that st'veral officers weie avail¬ 
able in India itself to perform such duties which was in no way of a technical 
< haractiu. Tht' facd that the finances of eleven huge Indian |»ioviiicus w’eie now 
administered by Indian Ministers drawing a rriiich lowei saJaiy was iii itself a gooii 
leaser, to believe that a suitable officer was available in India itself. He made an 
emphatic piotost against the exploitation of India in such a raannei and the dumping 
of Euiojieans at every conceivable opportunity. 

8ir Jamt’s O rigg intervened in the debate eaily. He was constantly interrupted 
and the Chair had to warn membius sevi'ral times not to uiteiiii})! him. Sir .lames 
C'Tigg said tfiat one of the disadvantages of dealing with Ihci motion which was 
based on infoimation obtained from illicit souictvs was tfiat the infoiraation was not 
quite accurate Clontiniiing, the Finance Member explained that the (Government, 
as tilt. House was already aw'are, weie engaged on tfie task of overhauling the 
income tax rrachineiy, both as regards hw and as legards admmistiation. J’hen 
(d)jecfs Were to make tin' law fairei’ as lielween flie lax-payer ami lax-payer ami 
as between the jioorer and tlie rich and dimmish, as fai as possiiile the Offportunitv 
for illegal evasion w^hich now existed. The second object was to im ieaso' tlie yield 
of income tax. He hoped Ibeir elloifs would resul* in a cunsidteable yield so that 
they might be able to allot to the jirovinces substautiai grants as lecommendod f'y 
the Niemeyer Award, 

The Finance Member wished to assure the House that tins had all along fieeai 
one of the main motives in his mind, and it was an extremely thankless task. It 
had lioen a matter of common admission that the Indian income tax machiiieiy 
had not kept pace with the growth of and complexity of the task thrown upon them 
and its structure bore obvious traces of provincial origins. The Government thought 
tliat their object could best be achieved by apiioiuting 'Ui a temjiorary basis ati 
officer with exqieiieiicc of tlio English income tax system which was ceitainly the 
best in the W'orld Sir .lames said that the Government discovered, after an 
fixhaustive review of the field of ajipointment in India, that they could not discover in 
India an officer with the requisite qualification. If there had been such an officei, 
he would have been appointed. 

Sir James Origg said that ho had personal knowJedgu of Mr. Chamber’s work 
both in England and India and ho could say that no better person could bo found 
for the work. He was satisfied that they were offering to pay no more than it was 
required as his taking up tJio appointment in India would interrupt his career in 
England, entailing loss of pension and other considerations in England. At the end 
of throe yeais (not live years as stated in the motion) the provinces could bo getting 
.substantial and enhanced allocation of funds. One of Mr. Chamber’s main task 
would be to train a successor to himself in India. Concluding his speech Sir James 
Origg referred to what lie called ’‘unauthorised and premature leakages of informa¬ 
tion through the disloyal and despicable habit of some (Government servants.” He said 
that the information on which the resolution was based must have been derived by an 
unauthorised source, and the Finance Member wished to make a personal appeal 
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to honourable members not to countenance “this disloyal: and despicable habit on 
the part of a minority or some of the Government servants. 

On the conclusion of Sir dames Grigg’s speech. Mr. Shamlal explained that he 
did not get this information from any Government servant. 

Sir James Origg said that he was making no rellectiori nor accusing the Hon’ble 
Member. What he said was that information could only have been derived in the 
fiist instance from disclosures by Government servants. The Bouse then adjourned. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill (Contu.)* 

7th. OCTOBER :—Tlie Assembly adopted to-day Mr. Ogilvies motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Military Manoeuvres Hill and agreed to take up the amendments 
5 during the Delhi session. Ivcgarding the point of order raised by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
that the Hill was ultra vires, the President ruled there was nothing in the 
f>rovisions of the Hill whiedi could be said to be ultra vires, but that the question as 
to how far he was the called upon to decide whether certain provisions were within 
competence of the legislature, was one wliicli he would consider on further material 
being made available to him. 

WoiflvMEN’s CoMPENSAHON A MEND. HlLL 

Sir Thomas Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act be referred to a select committee, 

Mr. Gadgil wanted that the scope of the Bill shoubl be extended to other small 
industries, such as ferry woikers and elephant catchers. Ho suggested deletion of 
the clause by whiidi a workman before getting compensation was to get himself 
examined by a medical man of the employer. Be suspected that these doctors 
would give biassed opinions in favour of employers. 

Sir Thomas, in reply, said that tlie points raised would be discussed thoroughly 
in the select committee. He assured Mr. Gadgil that the Bill already covered both 
terrymen and elophaut-catchers. 

'The motion for referring the Hill to a select committee was passed. 

Druus Import Keoulation bill 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that the Hill to regulate the import of drugs and 

medicine be refernvl to a seleid committee. Sir G. S, Bajpai explained briefly the 

main plan wf the Bill. It was intended to license importers of drugs and prohibit 
the import of certain drugs and regulate the import of other drugs. It was not 
the intention to iuterteie with the legitimate trade in drugs. 

Mr. Bond (Kuropcaii, elected) expiessed satisfaction that the step to implement 
tin recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry Committee was being given effect to. 

lior>ed that the (Jovornment would not leave the question of regulation of the 
manufacture of drugs to provincial Governineuts who were liable to lose uniformity 
naseutiul in the matter. 

Sir (7. S, Bajpai, in reply, informed Mr. Boyd that the Central Government had 

no p.ower to regulate manufacture which lay entirely with provincial Governments, 

but hoped that uuiloimity would be attained by jirovincial Governments by legislat¬ 
ing for manulacduie and distribution after consultation witli the Central Advisory 
Board, The motion was tliereupou passed. 

.Railway Liamlitus 

HIt Jaiiies Origg next moved a re.solutiou that ^‘tho Assembly recommends to the 
Goveinor-Geueral-iu-Council that railway revenues ho declared not liable beforo 
April 1, 1940, or before fixation under Section 187 (1) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, of the sum therein referred to whichever is earlier, to repay to the 
depreciation reserve fund maintained for Indian State-owned railways tlie balance 
outstanding on April 1. 1937, of loans taken from the fund to meet railway deficits 
or to pay to general revenues any coutributious due under the resolution of this 
Assembly of September, 1924, in respect of the period beginning April 1, 1931, and 
ending March 31, 1937.” 

Sir James Grigg stated that judging from the amendments moved to the original 
resolution, proposing to wiping off both sets of arrears to the depreciation fund and 
to general revenues, two linos of action emerged. The first was Mr. Satyamurthi’s 
proposal that only the debt to the depreciation fund should be cancelled and the 
second, the European group’s proposal, to leave the depreciation fund arrears not 
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onJy outstanding but as a first char^o on any surplus which arose. The resolution 
was an attempt to steer the middle class between the Scylla and Charibdes of these 
two sut^gestious. T\ve ettect ot the resolution was to declare a moratorium of three 
years for both the ai rears, lie understood that the resolntvon was acceptable to all 
parties. 

Mr. Bhulnhhai Drsai said that the Opposition could not highly look upon the 
proposal that the federal railway authority should commence its operations liaviug 
got rid of its obligations so far as 60 odd crores of arrears were concerned, or that 
tin's authority should be able to say with diminished capital that they were working 
very well indeed. It was much bettor that the railway authority should accept the 
the position so far as capital valuation was concerned, including these two items of 
arrears, so that their career of oxtravagarujo might to a certain e.vtent be checked. 
The Opposition mentioned that whenever an adjustment look place, neither of those 
items should not be omitted. Moratorium had become tlie order of the day and the 
resolution in etfect came to a moratorium tor railways, but it was uudetstoood as 
cart of tliu resolution that contributions to the province should be paid, and he 
hoped that when amounts to the provinces were paid, these two items of debt 
would bo acknowledged as a proper debt owing. 

Mr. M. S. Arii'y referred to the circumstances under which the House had 
reluctantly agreed to the separation convention and said tliat one ol the reasons 
which bad weighed with the House w^as that a certain amount was fixed as contri¬ 
bution to the general revenues. The proposal to wipe off tlie arrears of these con- 
tril.ution only meant that tlie mistakes made by those in charge of the railways were 
to be paid by the tax-payer. He contended that the resolution before the House 
was an attempt untimely to wipe off these liabilities and he was not prepared to 
give iiis consent to it. 

The resolution was passed. 

Econo.vuc Adviser’.s Appointment—A dj. Motion 

The Assembly carried, by 315 votes to 45, Mr. Satyaniurthi's adjournment 
motion regarding the appointment of Prof. Giegory as Economic Advisor 

to the Government of India. Mr. Satyamurthi said that lie sought to raise the 
questir^n of policy and personal fitness of Prof. Gregory. He declared that it must 
be a weak and demoralised Government which handed over functions to (experts and 
it must be a poor expert indeed who con.sented to help the Government of India. 
’Tf Prof. Gregory is very good, let him stay in his country and help her in hei 
present difficult position’" (laughter). Mr. Satyamurthi quoted one of rrol. Gn^goryV 
writings in which he spoke of tlie 'Manger of uncritical accefitamu' of economii; 
plauiiuig.” The speaker asked if these were views acceptable to JSir James Grigg. 
Furthermore, Prof. Gregory had many friends among tlie magnates of Manciiestei, 
the one enemy of India. '‘With Grigg-Gregory combination God save India’’ ex¬ 
claimed the sjieaker. He a.sked why fSir James Grigg was trying to handicap the 
future Federal Ministers with experts of his choice . Of foreign experts the country 
had enough experience . If ProL Gregory had intellectual honesty aud if on a stiidv 
of Indian condition he prescribed one shilling four ratio all that would happen 
would be that he would fall ill ane be asked to take leave. "If yon want an econo¬ 
mic expert go to Shegaon”. said Mr Satyamurti, “who solve tlie poverty ot 
the country’^ (cheers). Finally an English expert was bound to be against India. 
The economic interests of England conflicted iu every .stage with those of India and 
no English expert ooiild be otiiorwiott. He appealed to the House before it dis¬ 
persed to register another vott^ of censure aud thus do its duty. 

Sir Jamea Origg explained the functions of exports and referred to Mr. 
Gregory’s qualifications’ He said that the Government had come to the conclusion 
that m(3n with these qualifications were not available in India at the present 
moment. Apart from Prof. Gregory’s qualifications the Government contem¬ 
plated that he should create in this country a small economic department of the 
Government which would be staffed by young Indian economists, who would be 
trained by him in economic research. He hoped that once Indian economic ability 
was directed to practical problems, there would be no need ever again to appoint a 
non-Indian. The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assemly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—29th. July to 30th. September 1937 

FiNANCiiLL Statement for 1937-38 

The Bud^^et Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitu¬ 
tion, which commenced in Calcutta on 29th. July 1937, had an exciting start. When 
the Finance Minister, the Hon. Mr. Nalifii Ranjan Sarkar rose to present the 
Budget estimates, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, raised 
a point of order, taking exception to Mr. Barker ^‘intlicting a written speech on the 
House.” 

Mr. Bose held that such a practice was contrary to the standing orders and 
rules under the new Constitution and also against the convention obtaining in the 
British Houses of Parliament which deprecated reading a written composition. 

The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul liaque^ while unwilling to encourage such 
a practice generally, ruled the Minister to do in order, stressing that a distinction 
should be made between an ordinary speech and a financial statement. 

In the course of his budget speech, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker said: “The 
decision of the Congress to accept office in six provinces has indeed come at a 
crucial moment. At a time when nervous hesitation or unhelpful opposition might 
have robbed the country of a great opportunity, the premier political party in the 
country has shown that it prefers to be ou the side of service and constructive 
endeavour. It would have been disastrous if the Congress had not risen to the 
occasion through wise statesmanship and political sagacity. The remedy for deficien¬ 
cies in our Constitution lies not in keeping at arm’s length but in discovering and 
removing the obstacles that appear in our task of mass uplift. To-day, I am happy 
to feel that all over India urgent problems of national reconstruction are being 
essayed by popular Ministries in full enjoyment of the support and inspiration of 
popular assemolies. If all of us now move in step undaunted by the heavy task 
that lies ahead and determined to grapple the problenis that confront us, I feel sure 
that we shall not only succeed in achieving something for the economic welfare 
of the people but also make considerable progress in our march towards our 
political goal 

“The problems that loom very large in our national economy to-day are to no 
small extent the result of inadequate attention given to them in "the past, although 
the benefit of past wisdom and past endeavour is always present in some measure. 
As the problems all over the country are similar and equally onerous. I look for¬ 
ward to the prospect of a constant interchange of ideas among the responsible 
Ministers of different provinces. This will not only be a great help iu finding solu¬ 
tions for some of our problems but will also pave the way for an effective tackling of 
many of our wider problems of an all-India character by the Government at the 
Centre when Federation becomes an accomplished fact. I personally feel that it is 
in the broad national interest that an attempt should bo made as early as possible 
by nationalist parties of every shade to get down to brass tacks, to turn from the 
familiar methods of agitation and accusation to genuine introspection on a national 
scale, to examine our resources in men and material and to marshall them for the 
achievement of our common aim.” 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said : “On 1st April there occurred not only a 
vital change m the constitutional position, but also considerable changes in our finan¬ 
cial position and prospect. We have to a large extent gained financial autonomy 
vis-a-vis the Government of India. Our control over the finances of the province 
has greatly increased and the actual financial position at which the new regime 
commences is better than it has been for many years. It is an auspicious omen 
that the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy in this province coincides with the 
emergenoe for the first time after ten years, {fof an appreciable surplus of revenue 
over current expenditure. The extent of the improvement that has occurred in our 
financial position as a result of the constitutional changes will be better understood 
if we compare our present position with that during the last sixteen years under 
the Maston Award.’’ 

Ifi 
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Continuing, he said : “With the inauguration of the new Reforms, however, the 
situation has undergone a considerable change. Our debts to the Centre amounting 
in total to eight-crores and forty one lakhs of rupees, inclusive of deficit borrowings 
as they stood on 31st March, 1936, were cancelled on the basis of the Niemeyer 
report. This has reduced our annual expenditure on interest alone by Rs. 23 lakhs. 
And our share of the jute export duty has been raised from 50 to 62 and a half 
per cent, resulting in increasing our immediate resources by about Rs. 45 lakhs. 
The Niemeyer settlement is no doubt a great improvement on the Meston Award 
in providing the much needed financial relief to Bengal. Even so, it has not met in 
full the legitimate claims pressed by her for distribution of the whole of the net 
proceeds of the jute duty among the jute-growing provinces. We shall, of course, 
continue to press for the whole and, under Section 140 of the Act, the whole can 
be given to us either by order of His Majesty in Council or by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature.” 

After referring to certain other changes in the financial position by the inaugu¬ 
ration of Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Sarker said : “Thai anj^ part of the public 
revenues should be kept outside tno control of the Legislature is doubtless a quali¬ 
fication of the principles of representative Government and particularly of populai 
control over the public purse. For a removal of this qualification w'e must await 
the realisation of full self-government, to which the present Reforms are admittedly 
but a step. But it serves no useful purpose to exaggerate the practical significance 
of this limitation.” 

Continuing, the Finance Minister said : “There is one more financial implication 
of the constitutional change that occurred last April. In pursuance, again, of the 
Niemeyer proposals the Government of India placed at our disposal Rs. 98 lakhs to 
stprt with as our opening balance for specific purposes. In the first place, Rs. 25 
lakhs were jilaced to our credit in the Reserve Bank, this being the minimum 
balance wo are required to maintain in the Bank. Secondly, we have been given 
Rs. 24 lakhs in cash in treasuries, this being the amount of loose cash outside our 
banking account which has been estimated to be required for working purposes, in 
the tills, as it were, of our treasury officers. Thirdly, we have been given an unspent 
balance amounting nearly to Rs. 48 and three-fourth lakhs, of funds created and ot 
giants obtained for specific purposes. The House will, therefore, notice that the 
whole of opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs is earmarked for specific purposes,” 

“The year i935-30, according to the budget estimates, was to have closed with a 
revenue deficit of about 98 lakhs. Actually it closed with a deficit on revenue 
account of 4 lakhs. Expenditure was below estimate by 19 lakhs, while receipts were 
45 lakhs above estimation and 44 three-fourth lakhs above those of 1934-35. 
“Stamps” contributed 10 lakhs of this increase, Betting and Amusement taxes, one 
lakh, Electricity Duty and Tobacco tax, 16 lakhs, Jute Duty, 9 lakhs. The improve¬ 
ment was duo partly to the new taxation measures adopted in 1935, but mostly to 
economic recovery.” 

The Finance Minister said that the revi.sed estimate oi receipts on revenue 
account for the year 1936-37 was higher than the estimated figures by Rs. 44 half 
lakhs and that the revised estimate of receipts on capital account was Rs. 42 lakhs 
lower than the original estimate. 

Coming to the budget estimates for 1937-1938, the Minister said : “Ou the 
receipts side we ox])ect a total revenue of twelve crores and fifty-five lakhs of rupees. 
This marks an improvemeni of R.s. GO lakhs over the revised estimates for the pre¬ 
vious year. Forty-five lakhs of rupees out of this are due to increase in our snare 
of the export dutv on jute. As for tho remaining Rs. 15 lakhs, the estimate has 
been framed on the basis of expectation of larger yields from stamps, excise and 
land revenue. It is hoped that the economic recovery* which was visible last year 
will maintain it.s progress throughout the current * year and enable these heads of 
revenue to make a better showing. An improvement of three lakhs of rupees has 
been provided for under stamps; another three lakhs of rupees under excise. Under 
land revenue we expect our improvement to be six lakhs of rupees owing to heavy 
eettlement recoveries.’* 

Referring to proposals for expenditure, tho Minister said, “We provide for expen¬ 
diture on revenue account of twelve crores and twenty-one lakhs of rupees, which 
is Rs. 29 half lakhs more than the revised estimates for 1936-37, This, however, does 
not fully indicate the improvemeat on the expenditure side. The revised estimates 
for last year embrace items of expenditure which do not recur in this year’s expen¬ 
diture. Most important of these are Rs. 12 lakhs for reduction of dibt, Rs. 29 lakhs 
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for interest charges and Rs. 8 half lakhs for the last general election.. If due 
allowance is made for these, it will be seen that we propose to spend on revenue 
account Bs. 89 lakhs more than what was spent last year under normal heads.” 

“A special reference may be made to such increases in expenditure as have been 
entailed by the constitutional changes. The enlargement of the legislature and the 
addition of an Upper Chamber have involved an additional expenditure of 1 and half 
lakhs and the setting up of the Public Service Commission, 1 lakh. The new re¬ 
forms have also imposed on the provincial revenues a liability for expenditure to the 
extent of 16 lakhs on account of interest charges on State Provident Funds”. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sarcar said : “The estimates contemplate that the year will 
close with a surplus revenue account of nearly Rs. 34 lakhs this year. And if we 
take into account the opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs, the increased expenditure of 
Ks. 89 lakhs and the surplus itself, it will bo seen that the improvement in our 
finances though not, of course, in our recurring income, may be computed at over 
two crores of rupees. This is a position from which the Government, circums¬ 
tanced as we are, should feel happy to make a start. 

“It is no small advantage that we are now starling with a clean slate, with no 
loans outstanding and no interest charges forming part of our normal recurring ex¬ 
penditure. As soon as we are assured of an adequate and recurring surplus revenue 
account, we shall bo in a position to raise loans of some magnitude to finance com- 
prehensive schemes of national welfare.” 

Mr. Barker also hinted at the renewal of five taxation measures, which wore 
adopted in 1935 and which are duo to expire in 1938. 

The Minister said that a scheme for setting up a machinery for conducting edu¬ 
cative propaganda amongst the masses were receiving very careful attention from the 
Government and it was proposed to set up a commission to go thoroughly into the 
various aspects of the question of the land system in Bengal, such as the effect of 
the system of sub-infeudatioii of economic holdings, the incidence of rent payable 
by the agriculturist, the narrowing down of intermediary interests, the possibility of 
methods of State acquisition of proprietory interests through the grant of compen¬ 
sation, and various other allied questions and a sum of fifty thousand rupees had 
bean sot apart for the purpose. 

After outlining liis budget proposals, Mr. Barker made a few observations relating 
io the general position of the province and the problems facing it. “11 will be gene¬ 
rally agreed that in all the ameliorative measures which the Government of the 
Province will take in hand, the main, if not the sole, objective should bo the better¬ 
ment of the condition of the masses. Let me and in fairness that in making the 
masses the beneficiaries of Government’s solicitude, the classes will bo showing not 
so much a selfless altruism as an enlightened self-interest. For, whether in the 
political or economic or cultural sphere, our progress is hampered by the fact that 
our national life is muddled and poisoned at iis fount by the backward conditions of 
the masses. The need then is to resurrect the average man who in this pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country is a cultivator.” 

“Though agriculture is the mainstay of our people, the cultivator too often finds 
his occupation unremimorative under present conditions. The cultivator is in fact 
the weakest link in the economic chain. And due to thi.s penurious state of the 
workers iu the biggest industry of th© land, the co-operative movement, which 
depends primarily on the crodit-worthness and solvency of the cultivator, has made 
conspicuously little headway. Nor have industrial and commercial activities provided 
the much-needed relief against the uneconomic pressure on land. This has been due 
to a large extent to a traditional preference for investment in land on the part of 
those who by virtue of their resources should have taken the initiative in industrial 
and commercial enterprise. The opportunities of industrial development have there¬ 
fore been more readily seized by more enterprising immigrants from other provinces. 
Even so, there is still a conspicuous lack of oalance between agriculture and other 
aspects of our economic life. This lack of industrial enterprise has necessarily 
narrowed the scope for employment, particularly for the educated middle-class. 

“The primary condition of our economic progress is the restoration of the cultiva¬ 
tor to the position of an efficient and solvent factor of production. The efficiency 
depends on the extent to which we are able to release him from his present 
handicaps and to better equip him for the improvement of his condition. And his 
solvency can only follow the provision of adequate relief from the various burdens 
weighing on him.” 
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Tarning to the problem of educated middle-class unemployment, he said: “The 
Government by the expansion of their beneficent activities according to their 
resources can no doubt give employment to some of the employed but not to an 
extent likely to absorb unemployed educated youth. The expansion of governmental 
activity in any direction must necessarily mean more employment. Thus if free 
primary education is introduced or technical education extended or public health 
organisations extended, this will in every instance mean the employment of a fairly 
large number of young men. Apart from such direct help, however, the Government 
can also helu to enlarge the avenues of employment by undertaking public works on 
a larger scale. As a matter of fact the Government are considering many such 
schemes. But while this would undoubtedly lead to bettor opportunities for employ¬ 
ment, there should be in the Province an adequate machinery through which the 
expansion of State activity would be rellocted in benefits accruing to our unemployed 
young men. If, for instance, the Government decide to build a number of bridges or 
construct more roads, buildings and canals, etc., the full benefit will not accrue to 
us if the award of the contract has to go to any firm outside Bengal, or if wo have 
to get our labour from one province, our skilled artisans from another and other 
employees from somewhere else. 1 may mention in this connection that there is too 

often an unreasonable prejudice in the minds of our people against certain classes 

of work. One has only to think of the many avenues of employment even in the 

existing conditions which Bengal has virtually thrown away to the people of other 
provinces to realise how our whole attitude to work needs a speedy and a radical 
revision, i may tell the honourable members that r,ho (jovernment are considering 
the appointment of an officer to investigate thoroughly into the question of the 
opportunities offered by the various channels of employment which are now occupied 
by men from other provinces and to see what help the (Jovernment can render to 
gradually fit oar young men for such occupations. The Government can also help 
to widen the scope of employment by stimulating industrial and trade activity. 
ITltimately the solution for unemployment must lie in an expansion of the economic 
activities of *ho country.” 

Thk Governor’s Address 

In the course of his address to the joint .session <if the Legisiatnie, H. E. Sir 
John Anderson^ the (iovernor referred to the question of detenus and 
stressed the Ministers’ and Governor’s responsibility in this matter. He did not 

expect any conflict of policy and wont on to say :— 

‘‘But you are entitled to know what would happen in case this kind of conflicts 
which, in spite of all efforts on both sides proved irreconcilable, were unfortunately 
io arise. In that unhappy event, which T refuse to contemplate as within the region 
of probability, the Governor’s view would undoubtedly prevail, subject to his ulti¬ 
mate responsibility to Parliament. The Ministers would thereupon become entitled to 
make a public statement of their position showing the extent of the conflict and how 
it had arisen. That is a state of things, which arising on an issue of such intrinsic 
importance J should regard as a great public misfortune and which I would certainly 
strain every effort to avert. It would be a misfortune in its constitutional reactions, 
it would be no less a misfortune I would venture to observe, from the standpoint of 
all those of whatever political persuasion, who are anxious to see normal conditions 
lestored as speedy as possible throughout the Province. 

“For it is clear that a sustained and reasoned policy involving no independent 
action by the Governor and no divergence of opinion between Mini.sters themselves— 
a policy, moreover, in pursuit of which, the Ministers, in the discharge of their duty 
10 the Province, may justifiably appeal for the co-operation of prudent men among 
all sections of the community—it is clear that such a policy can achieve far more 
and achieve it more swiftly, more successfully and without the risk of adverse 
reactions than would be possible, if an attempt at appeasement were so far to mis¬ 
carry as to bo itself a cause of tension and discord. 

“I will not elaborate further. I plead for goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
on the part of all who may be called upon to pronounce responsible judgment in 
t^nis grave matter. I would only add with all earnestness and humility that 1 should 

^ I proud man, if after five and a half strenuous and difficult years, I 

could leave the shores of India with the confident belief that the time was not far 
distant when this Province of Bengal would no longer present any of the unenviable 
features which for more than one generation has distinguished it from other Provinces 
in India. 
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Referring to the i)rofoand changes which have come across his status in all 
matters. His Excellency said, “Hereafter, the -Ministers will be solely responsible 
io the representatives of the people for every legislative measure that may be 
submitted by the Government for enactment in either Chamber assembled here 
to-day. That statement, which I make without qualification, 1 believe to be abso¬ 
lutely true and it is in my view an accurate index of the extent to which respon¬ 
sibility has been transferred from the Governor to the representative Ministry.” 

Referring to financial matters, Sir .lohn Anderson said, “Under the present Cons¬ 
titution, responsibility for Finance vests in the Ministers. Formerly the Governor, 
in exercise of his personal responsibility, gave or withheld his prior consent to 
every measure introduced by any member of tlie Legislative Ocuncil which affected 
the finances of the Province. In now giving or withholding that consent, the 
(Governor personally has no greater voice than he has in the initiation of the policy 
for which expenditure is to bo provided. 

“1 know of no financial provision likely to be laid before you for which the 
tjovernor in his discretion is responsible other than that required for certain salaries 
provisionally fixed, pending their determination by the Legislature, for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Chittagong hill tracts, for the Public Service Commission and for the 
conduct of my own S(?cretarial business matters which, under the Constitution, fall 
outside the range of Ministerial responsibility. There are, it is true, items of expen¬ 
diture ciiarged on tlie revenues for which the Ministers, equally with the Governor, 
are bound to make provision. The obligation may arise either from the Constitution 
Act itself or from the legislation that you yourbolves may pass, but in respect of 
those matters, unless and until the contrary is stated, the Governor has no respon¬ 
sibility separate from that of his Ministers.” 

Inviting the attention of the House to the change in the rules and standing 
orders relating to financial procedure, by which 15 days are set apart for discussion 
on demands for grants and two days’ maximum time for discussion on any one 
grant, the Governor said, “The change is intentional and the modified procedure 
represents a fairly close approximation to the practice of the House of Commons. 
It has been adopted in the hope of facilitating that responsible and discriminating 
'•riticism which, in relation to the business of supply, is one of the most important 
functions of a constitutional Opposition.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said, “There is one further matter which it may be 
worth while to mention. It is not, I think, without constitutional interest and signi¬ 
ficance. Under the new Act, the Governor, as the representative of the Sovereign, 
becomes for the first time himself a part of the Legislature. There is in fact a new 
legislative partnership established here to conespond with that already existing in 
United Kingdom and in every one of the great overseas Dominions of the 
frown between the Sovereign and the two Chambers of the Legislature. Jt is in 
fbis rapacity, 1 believe, and not in his capacity as the titular head of the Executive 
f»ovGrnmont, that the Governor is entrusted with coitain of his discretionary powers 
and it is in this capacity that the Governor when assenting to legMslation will do so 
in His Majesty’s name. There is one departure, however, from tho model of West¬ 
minster,! which may be noticed and wliich perhaps is more significant because it is 
a departure also from the scheme of the previous Act. In England, the Speaker, 
upon his election, submits himself for the approbation of the Sovereign.” 

After saying that a similar provision under tho old Act now no longer existed. 
His Excellency observed that in practice it made little or no difference, for it was 
difficult to conceive of circumstances in which that approval would bo withheld. 
For, in England, during the course of several centuries, there was, he believed, only 
one such instance. “Nevertheless I feel tempted to recall the fact that at West¬ 
minster the newly-elected Speaker invariably takes the occasion, after receiving the 
approval of this appointment, to address to the Sovereign, on behalf of the Commons, 
a plea in words that have history behind them but nonetheless retain significance in 
modern days ‘that tho most favourable construction shall be put upon all their 
proceedings. Recalling this time-honoured formula, I cannot help feeling a twinge, 
perhaps purely of sentimental regret, that an occasion for such an utterance and 
acceptance of the plea should not have been provided here. The formula seems to 
me to sum up the relationship of mutual respect and understanding upon which the 
foundations of democratic Government have been laid. But whether we utter that 
formula or not, surely it is not too much to hope that the relations between the 
various organs of State in an Indian Province and between community and com¬ 
munity ana class and class may some day be governed in the spirit of that formula 
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by a readiness on the part of each to place the most favourable construction upon 
the proceedings of the others.” . ,. ^ 

Concluding, His Excellency said, “We are engaged in making a 
in democracy, an experiment in which many of us })lace high hopes. It me p ■ 
to which 1 have referred prevails, I feel sure that sooner or later the experiment 
will be acknowledged to have been completely successful. 1 arn, on the other na , 
equally sure that democracy nourished on onvy, hatred, malice or any other lorm 
of uncharitableness can never thrive in any part of the world.” 


Press Officer’s Ban—A n.i. Motion 

2nd. AUGUST An adjournment motion in the Assembly io-dav ^ousbt 
cuss the situation arising out of the letter of warning issued by the 1 iess O cei 
of the Government of Bengal to the Editors of Calcutta newspapers drawing atten- 
tron to the Government notification of 17th May, 1935, 

all information relating to the Dotemie Bay. The mover, Mr. jV. N. 6 a ^ ^ 

(Congress), speaking in Bengali, observed that the letter only helped to remind tlje 
people that the old older of things was continuing under a now garie 

Seconding the motion. Mr. B. P. Pain (Congress') characterised the ban as an act 

ot sbameless Ministerial enormity. i ,, , , r rU.invm-c 

Sir Georqe Campbell said that Government had to see that the release of detenus 
did not lute'ifere wiili the liberties of millions of people in the proymee. Govern¬ 
ment. be thought, had a duty to the people, but at the same time they also had a 
duty towards civilisation as against chaos and anarchy. nf • 

Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent) reminded the I rime Ministei that the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, under which this notihcation was issued, had 
received the strongest condemnation from Mr. Fazlnl Huq, when it was ]dacua 
before the old ("ouiicil in 1934. ,, . u i 

The Pri7n,' Mtnister assured Mr. Mookerjee that he would not go back upon the 

words he utteied in 1934. He repudiated the alleption of being a fyimrauualist and 
said, while the present xMinistry w^as sympathetically considering the question ot 
the release detenus, in certain cases they were roloasod on his own responsihi ity 
He pleaded for sympathy, support and eo-operatioa, adding that he did not look 
upon a detenue as a Hindu or a Muslim, but as a Bengali. * i i r i 

The Home Minister, Sir K. Nazimuddin said that the (loyeriimont had informed 

their policy on the question of the release of detenus and hi* would take an early 
opportiinitv to announce it before the Legislature. . t . 

Mr. Parat Chandra Bose, Leader of the (Ipposition. said if the prcscrii Ministry 
took responsibility for this notification, he would cliaractcnsc its action as an a<q ol 
administrative lawlessness of the worst ty[)e. , - i. 

Muslim members of the Proja Party also spoke in favour of the motion, which 
was ultimately talked out and tho House adjourned. i t. > * 

The Assembly, earlier in the day, held a general discussion on the Budget. 


Anoaman's ITunoer-Strike—Ai).i. Motion 

4lh. AUGUST ;-“The motion for the adjournment of tho ffouso to discuss the 
(Jovernment s attitude toward the hungor-.strikers in the Andamans was lost to-day by 
150 votes to 75. Moving the motion, Mr. T. C Goswamt, Deputy Loader of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, appealed to the Ireasury Benches to take a serious 
view of tho situation and askoci the Government to tell the House wrhethei they 
wore prepared immediately to take steps to improve the conditions of life of those 
prisoners or repatriate them to their own Province. 


Mr. Ahul Hashem (Muslim League) suggested^ that all politicals and detenus now 
outside the Province should be brought back to Bengal. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin declared that tho Government were not prepared to consider 
tho demands of the prisoners as Jong as they were on luingor-stnko no^r could they 
Consider the question of their repatriation to Bengal so Jong as the hunger-strike 
continued as administration ivoiild bo impossible if the Government surrendered to 
such demands. He, however, announced that the Government had decided to bring 
back to Bengal all Bengal prisoners under Regulation Three of 1818 and detenus as 
soon as arrangements could be made. He added that, if after the detenus and 
Regulation Three prisoners had been brought to Bengal, the (Government found that 
there was a spirit of co-operation and support from the public and that conditions 
were favourable and there prevailed an atmosphere of goodwill and spmpathy and 
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there was no risk of a recrudescence of trouble, the government would tlien con¬ 
sider the question of bringing back the Andamans prisoners to Bengal. 

Sir K. Naziynuddin said that so far as the present stage was concerned, the 
question of the merits of the demands of the hunger strikers could not be consi¬ 
dered at all. The Government were looking at the whole matter as a question of 
principle. Any Government worth the name would crumble to pieces if it were to 
show its weakness by surrendering to demands put forward at the point of the 
bayonet. The Minister suggested that grave calamity could yet be averted if instead 
of indirectly encouraging the hunger-strikers, the people would sympathise with 
them, but at the same time make it clear that such an unreasonable attitude 
on the part of political prisoners would receive no countenance from them. The 
Government of Bengal, ho repeated, would do nothing whicli would create a feeling 
among the political prisoners now^ on hunger-strike and also among the hundreds of 
other classes of prisoners in] the Province, that all that they had to do to have 
their demands acceded to was to go on a hunger-strike. iJo wanted the House to 
realise that such a weak and vacillating attitude would go against the very funda¬ 
mentals of government. The Home Minister announced that the Bengal Government 
had decided to bring back to Bengal all persons now detained under Regulation III 
of 1818 as well as all detenus at present conliued in jails and detention camps out¬ 
side Bengal. As far as the political prisoners in the Andamans were concerned, 
the Home Minister said that so long as they continued the present hunger-strike 
the que dion of their repatriation would not be considered. But if they gave up the 
hunger-strike and an assurance was forthcoming that there would be no recrudes¬ 
cence uf political Climes and terrorist outrages, they might be brought back to Bengal. 

Mr. Shay?na Prasad Mukherjcc said that there was a confusion of ideas on the 
part of the Home Minister ; for the question was whether the Andamans should 
continue as a penal settlement. Ho said that the prisoners did the only thing possible 
for drawing the attention of the people of India to the terrible state of affairs pre¬ 
vailing in the Andamans. He said they were not suggesting that these prisoners 
should be released, but only that they should be brought back to Bengal. Mr. 
Mukherjee quoted bir William Vincent, a former Home Member with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who said that the Andamans Penal settlement must be abandoned as 
an aot of humanity and asked the Home Minister of the Government of Bengal to 
come forward and declare that this settlement would bo closed at least so far as 
Bengal was concerned. 

Several non-Congress Muslims and Nationalist Hindus, in addition to the Congress 
I’arty, supported the motion while the European Group opposed it. 

S A XEN A— LiNLITHO 0 W CoRKES i’ON OE N CE 

In this connection it would be interesting*to road the following correspondenca 
botrveeu Mr. Mokanlal Saxena, and dJts Excellency the Viceroy regarding the 

Andamans hunger-strike. The following is Mr. ISaxenas letter :— 

‘T inreby desire to draw your attention to the tragedy that is being enacted in 
the Andamans and seek his ^Excellency’s personal intervention to avert it. At the 
outset 1 may state that 1 consider the action of the hunger-strikers to be untimely 
and have appealed to them to suspend the hunger-strike for the present. Still I do 
not think that the responsibility of the Government of India is anyway less for it. 

'T know that his Excellency is fully aware of the history of tlio Audamaus as a 
convict settlement; still 1 deem it necessary briefly to recapitulate to you some of 
the relevant facts. The (Government of lud'ia abolished it as a convict settlement on 

the recommendations ou the Indian jails committee. It was only after a break of 

several years that the Government of India again decided to send revolutionary 

While Mr. Goswami was moving his motion over two thousand students of 
different Colleges in Calcutta marched iu procession to the Assembly for expressing 
sympathy with the Andaman politicals and attempted to enter the premises, when 
the gates thereof were closed by the police. The processionists then moved to the 
Maidan, shouting the slogan, “Down with the Huq Ministry.” The procession which 
paraded the streets of Calcutta demanding the release of political prisoners termina¬ 
ted at the Maidan, where a meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Soumeu- 
dranath Tagore. The meeting passed a resolution, protesting against the attitude of 
the Bengal Government in regard to the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the 
Andamans and expressing '‘no-contidence” in the present Ministry. 
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prisoners to be kept in the ooliular jail at IPort Blair. Surely it did not require 
much imagination to foresee that the place which was considered unhealthy and 
wholly unsuitable for ordinary prisoners who were kept in the open and allowed 
greater freedom of movement could not be a proper place for confinement in the 
cellular jail of revolutionary prisoners who were admittedly used to a higher standard 
of life than ordinary criminals. But notwithstanding adverse public opinion and 
protests of revolutionary prisoners, they wore sent to the Andamans. It was the 
duty of the Government to have meted out such treatment to them as would have 
made tlieir life easier and thereby compensated a little for complete isolation and 
confinement in the far off island which iiad not been considered as a suitable place 
of abode even for ordinary criminals. But that was not to be and jail life in the 
cellular jail there was in certain respects even worse than in Indian jails. 

"‘Petitions and representations for relief were of no avail and officials on the spot 
dealt with them at their sweet will. In 1933 the prisoners had perforce to resort to 
hunger-strike, in the course of which throe of them succumbed to death. Since 
then the question of the Andamans prisoners has been constantly before the Govern¬ 
ment in one form or another. No doubt certain concessions have been made in the 
matter of treatment but the fact remains that the confinement of prisoners in the 
cellular jail in the Andamans had resulted in very groat hardship and suffering to 
the prisoners. Time and again they sent memorials and petitions for repatriation 
and more human treatment but to no effect. Their complaints have been suppressed. 
If only your Excellency could .see them they would reveal their pitiful tale of woe 
and wisely. They made representations to the Government of India and the Bengal 
Government through officials and non-officials who happened to visit the Andamans 
during this period but even they remained unheeded. Non-official members of the 
Legislative Assembly w\\o were deputed to visit the Audamans alter considerable 
agitation in tlie public, visited the islands and the jail nearly ten mouths ago and 
submitted to the Government their imjjressions and suggestions" but no action seems 
to have been taken tliereon as appears from Kaizada llansraj’s appeal tor their re¬ 
patriation issued only a few days before the hunger-strike commenced. 

“I put it to your Excellency, after all this, is the Home dejjartment justified in 
saying that the Government are not going to be influenced by mass {lotitions from 
prisoners, specially in matters on broad policy V 

‘Long before the aforesaid petition, their demands has been pressed on tlie atten¬ 
tion of the Government from numerous quarters—legislatures, public associations, the 
press, eminent Indians including Dr. Rabindranath Tagore : hut the Government 
showed no signs of response. It is no exaggeration when 1 say that scores of inmates 
have fallen victims to insanity, tiiberculo.sis and other wasting diseases and they are 
repatriated to India only in an advanced stage of their disease. Even in the cellular 
jail itself, I am informed that no less than 80 persons aie on invalid diet. 
Hospital registers and their weight charts will also show how unhealthy the clim.ate 
of the Andamans i.s. 

“A hunger-stiike i.s always a risky game involving one’s very life and is not and 
cannot be resorted to lightly. It i.s more so in a malarious and far-off lying island 
with very few means of communication with India. As I said before, during the last 
hunger-strike in 1933 several of them developed malaria and pneumonia within a .short 
time and three of them even died. That being so the Home department should not 
have dealt with the petition in the manner it has done. It should have at least made 
information public on July 20 when they received notice of the hunger-strike and 
given a chance to friends and relatives of pri.soners to di.ssiiade them from resorting 
TO hunger-strike. But nothing was done in this direction. 

On the other hand, I am pained to write to you that 1 have been reliably 
informed that a most provoking display of preparedness for all eventualities was made 
by the authorities in the Andamans. Not only were the prisoners informed that 
the Government would not yield even if all of them died, but a show of prepara¬ 
tions tor the cremation of their dead bodies was also made. I understand that it 
is this provocation which was principally responsible for swelling the number of 
hunger-strikers from four on July 24 to 187 on July 28, Such conduct on the 
part of the authorities, if true, can in no circumstances be justified and deserves 
severe notice. I trust that your lordship will agree with me that whatever the res¬ 
ponsibility of the local Government may be in the matter of the release of prisoners, 
the Government of India is entirely responsible for their confinement in the Anda- 
niuis and as such it cannot be absolved of its responsibility in allowing things to 
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have takea a tragic and ugly turn. The poet truly voiced the feelings of every 
patriotic Indian when in the course of a speech at Calcutta he held the Government 
of India responsible for the Andamans tragedy. Even now, if the Government 
agreed to repatriation, the hunger-strikers may be persuaded to give up the hunger- 
strike. 

‘And I ask your lordship to tell me in all fairness why it should not be possible 
for the Government to do so. Whatever little justification there might have been 
for their deportation to the Andamans in the past, there is none in view of the 
changed conditions in India and also in view of the radical change that their own 
opinions liave undergone in the matter of terrorism as a means of the political and 
economic emancipation of India. Again the Government of India should not ignore 
the fact that whatever the nature of their offences, however much people may 
disapprove of them, thoy cannot help admiring their courage and patriotism and 
sympathising with them in their sufferings. It is for this reason that all shades of 
public opinion hav(3 su/^ported the demand for the grant of amnesty to them and, 
pending their release, for their repatriation. 

‘In the end I may tell your lordship that daring recent times nothing has 
moved people so much as the question of the treatment and release of political 
prisoners. And if the Government persist in their heartless and callous attitude in 
the matter, people shall never forgive those who are responsible for the silent and 
paintui death by inches of the b ave countrymen of theirs, and it is needless to 
say that the tragedy is hound to have great repercussions on the future course of 
events and is likely to widen the existing gulf between India and England. 

‘I hope your Iordshi[) will take all thes'* f.icts into consideration and order the 
repatriatioQ of political prisoners as soou as possible to avoid auv tragic develop¬ 
ment and consequent bitterness. 


The Viceroy’s Replo 

Writing from Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Aug. l.‘l, iVici Excellency the Viceroy 
replied as follows : — 

Dear Mr. Saxena T am obliged to you for your letter of the 7th. instant which 
I received on the 11th. 1 and my Government fully share your desire to avert a 

tragic end to the hunger strike in the Andamans which has caused us real and 
deep concern but 1 shall endeavour to o.vplam why we do uot feel that acceptanoe 
of the demands of the iiunger-strikers is the method to adopt for this purpose. 

‘Your letter suggests, howe\o*r, that there is some misnuderstaudiug as to the 
true position on certain points and I will, in the first place, endeavour to deal with 
these. 

‘it will take first your reference to the report of the Indian jails committee. Con- 
bnoment of piisoners lik(* th 3SO now in the cellular jail is in no way contrary to the 
recommendations of their committee; and yon will remember that the committee in 
paragraph 5GG of the report recoinmioidei the retention of the Andamans as a place 
of deportation for a small class of selected prisoners whose removal from British 
India is considered by the Govt'rnmenl coueerned to be in public interest. Your 
letter r.ather suggests to me that you consider that prisoners at prostmt confined in 
the Andamans should not fall vvithm the category for wluch the jails committee re¬ 
commended confinement at Tort Blair. As to that, let me say at once that they 
would not have been sent there, Jiad not their crimes been crimes of deliberate, 
(sometimes desperate) violence and (in many cases) their conduct in Indian jails such 
as to leave the Government with no choice f»iit to make special provision, however, 
reluctantly, for their safe custody. Everyone of these prisoners has been convicted 
by courts after a due process of trial. About a hundred of them were convicted of 
dacoity including dacoity with attempt to cause death and conspiracy to commit 
dacoity. Of the remainder, over (K) were convicted of murder, attempt to murder 
or conspiracy to murder. Of the remainder a majority were convicted of illegal 
possession of arms and explosives or of waging war against the King. 

“You speak in your letter of “the radical change’’ which the opinions of the 
prisoners “have undergone in the matter of terrorism.” I do not, of course, know 
your authority for tkis supposition : I can only say that information available to me 
deeply concerned as I am that no injustice should be done, I 
have made a most careful aud anxious enquiry) has satisfied me, to my regret, that 
17 
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prisoners have given no sign whatever of any suoh change : and that indeed so far 
from this being the case, their attitude had on a number of occasions indicated the 
same defiant and violent spirit which led them to commit crimes for which they 
have been sentenced. 

‘You refer to the unhealthiness of the Andamans and I welcome the opportunity 
of dealing with this allegation which has, I know, frequently been made but for 
which, in fact, there is no solid basis. Measures taken at considerable cost since 
the ;jails committee reported 16 years of more ago, have resulted in so great an 
improvement in Indian conditions that the cellular jail so far from being unhealthy, 
has a record with which few jails in India con compare. In the last two years, of 
which figures are available, the death rate among the Andamans convicts, taking 
both terrorists and volunteers together, was lower than the average death rate in 
Jails in India—a state of things which, you will agree, does not lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the islands themselves are unhealthy : while the health record of prisoners 
oojfined in the cellular jail is remarkable. The two most prevalent diseases are 
malhiia and influenza. But for the last three years the latest figures show, the 
admission rate for malaria has fallen by about 60 per cent and that for influenza 
by about 75 per cent. There have been only three cases of insanity or melancholia. 
Of these one had a history of hereditary insanity before he arrived at Port Blair 
and another who has recen ly been repatriated for melancholia was apparently 
suffering from that disease when ho left India. All terrorists who have been 
returned to India had histories of bad health before they arrived in the Andamans. 
Three te rorist prisoners died in the Andamans during the hunger-strike of l933. 
AVith that regrettable exception, no terrorist prisoners has at any time died in the 
island. 

‘I am glad to see from your letter, the moderate and balanced character of which 
1 must appieciate, that you recognise that the lot of prisoners has been ameliorated 
in some respects in the last few years. That is, indeed, the case and in a marked 
degree : and the prisoners now receive a number of privileges wliich they would 
not recfdve in any Indian jail Let me mention the following : Class C prisoners 
are allowed the same privileges as class B prisoners as regards newspapers and 
lighting of their colls. (Cells are lit till 10 p. m.) Excent at night they mix with 
class B prisoners. Both classes have the same meals ; they are allowed to choose 
their own menus and to supervise their own cooking ; and to play games such as 
volleyball. 

•T would like too to deal with the allegation that no action has been taken on 
the suggestions made by the two members of Legislative Assembly who accepted the 
Government's invitation to visit the Andamans last year. Among the suggestions 
that wore accepted are the following: — 

“Prisoners are now allowed to write to friends as well as to near relatives and no 
police officer is now present at their interviews. 

“The medical examination of prisoners before they ar(‘ sent to the Andamans is 
now more strict. 

“And tho Bengal Government liave recently sanctioned the construction of a 
swimming bath. 

‘There were, in fact, new suggestions affecting the 4 tieatmeut of terrorist prison¬ 
ers in the Andamans which were not met. 

‘You complain that the Government delayed the publication of the news of the 
threatened hunger-strike. The threat was to go on hunger-strike on July 24 if by 
then the prisoners received no reply to the petition. This threat was known to 
the Government on the 20th—the day the petition was received. Orders were passed 
at once ; and in view of the terms of tho threat the Government had not sufiicient 
reasons for assuming that it would be carried out on the 24th. When the news of 
the strike was received tho Government lost no time in making it public after 
consultation with tho Bengal Government. 

‘You further mention your information that the provocative attitude of the 
Andamans authorities was responsible for the number of strikers rising from four 
on July 24th to 187 on July 28th. F assume that that information must be based 
on statements by some prisoners recently released but T believe it to be incorrect. 
The information received by the Government is that two prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike before July 24th ; that a great mass of prisoners had threatened to 
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go on hunger-strike on the 24th if bv that time the Government of India s J®P^y 
to their mass petition of the 9th had not been received ; that on the S3rd the 
orders of the Government of India wore communicated and the prisoners were 
warned in their own interests of the consequences of carrying out their threat : 
and that on the 24th 175 prisonf3rs actually started a mass hiinger-stnke. I would 

remind you that the 24th was the day fixed for demonstrations in Bengal for the 

release of prisoners. 

1 now turn to the method which you suggest for inducing the prisoners to give 
up the hunger-strike—namely, the Government shall surrender to their demand for 
repatriation. You ask why ft should not be possible for tho Government to do so. 
In reply to this I will not stress tho tact that the Government of India are not 

the only Government concorned. But I would emphasise the obligations of the 

Government to tho community to protect it against violent crime and I would ask 
you whether, however great one’s anxiety to see a happy termination to the hunger- 
strike, it is not clear that surrender to this demand would encourage, and with 
loason, these prisoners to believe that any demand—even demand for release 
could be enforced by similar method and would equally encourage any other deter¬ 
mined body of convicts in a belief that they coul 1 suecessfullv follow tho same 
methods. 

1 have been concerned to reply at such length to your letter because 1 appre¬ 
ciate the motive behind it and the sincere and disinterested anxiety felt by you and 
no doubt by many others that what you call a “tragic end” should be averted. 
Whatever differences there may be between us in other respects in our estimate 

of the position on this point J and members of my Government have no reserva¬ 

tions. The decision we have most reluctantly felt obliged to take, is based on the 
conviction that the sooner this decision is recognized hy the prisoners as definite 
and final the more liope there is that they will give up this violent attempt to 
dictate terms of their confinement. Were Government to give way, the gain would 
be illusory and momentary : the device of hunger-strike would be established as 
one to bo alopteJ on any occasion ; more prisoners might he ternpted to follow this 
example (even as it is, the example has already been followed in other jails) 
the result that when authority had in the end to be asserted, the consequences might 
be tragic not only to those now acting in defiance of it but also to many others. 

As the matter is of great public interest, I assume you will have no objection 

)o tho pubi:cation of your letter and of my reply and 1 propose accordingly to 

release them to the press once my reply has had time to reach you. 

Notick on Workers Withdr\wn 

5th. AUGUST Another adjournment motion which was sought to be moved 
or: behalf of Labour was disallowed by tho Speaker to-day. One of the issues to be 
discsssed was the notice under the Public Security Act served on over l(j6 jute 
rail! workers, including 14 women in the Hooghly District. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
Ijabour Minister, informed the House that the Order had since been withdrawn. 
The other issue, namely the promulgation of an order uniler Section 144 Or. P. C. 
in the Serampore Sub-Division, especially against Mr. Zarnan^ labour leader, in 
his own constituency, was characterised by the Speaker as not of so great an 
importance ae to be allowed to disturb the normal business of the House. 

General Discussion of Budget 

The genera! discussion of the Budget conolnded to-day. Mr.^ Sarat 
Chandra Bose^ the Leader of the Opposition, said that the Budget disclosed 
bankruptcy of imagination and statesmanshiji. He made it clear that the Congress 
Party would be no party to a renewal of taxation measures. He added that the 
Budget really showed there was no genuine endeavour to place before the Province 
plans of rural reconstruction, economic reconstruction aun social reconstruction as 
adumbrated in the Congress programme. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, admitted that 
sufficient money had not been provided for nation-building departments, but he 
would like the House to realise that before money oonld be provided for, a scheme 
had to be drawn up, but during the short period they were in office it bad not been 
possible to draw np a scheme. 
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Release of Deteni3r 

9lh. AUGUST ;—After over five hours’ debate to-day. the Assembly accepted 
by l39 votes to 85 the Moslem Coalition Party members’ amendment to the Congress 
resolution ur;,dng the immediate release of detenus. The resolution, as amended, was 
thereafter put to vote and carried by 141 to 85 votes. 

The amendment wanted that all detenus and Regulation Three prisoners should be 
released and all restrictions placed on the liberties of others, under various other 
legal enactments, removed at the earliest possible time in so far as the orders were 
eonsistcnt with public safety. 

The Congress party’s resolution demanded the immediate! release of these pri¬ 
soners and also the removal of all restrictions forthwith. 

jRai ffarendranath Choivdhury^ mover of the resolution, dtjclared that the Con¬ 
gress Party did not move the resolution as a vote of censure against the present 
Ministry, but wanted to test the sincerity of the professions of the Prime Minister 
who had more than once favoured the release of detenus. 

Replying to the debate, Sir K. NaziTrmddin, the Home Ministi*r. adumbrated the 
(iovernmenPs policy, which would be to “go to tht‘ furthest limits consistent with 
public safety. They would give effect to the policy by a gradual, ttunigh not an 
unduly dilatory, process so tiiat at each successive stage they may be guided by the 
experiencic of the immediate as well as the more remote j)ast. Pnul it is clear that 
terrorist methods have been abandoned for the future, th*' (dovernrneiit must pay due 
heed to tiio exfierienco of the past, but tJie process of release can be aetjelerated in 
projijrtion to the co-operation and support given to the (h»vejnmt>nf bv tlie public in 
rallying opinion against terrorist methods and preventing tht' rcenidesc-ence of terro- 
rism and other violent and subversive movements. ’ 

The Minister, detailing the fiolicy, said that bailing exceptional cases, all 
detenus who had been in home domicile for three montlis or more would be 
released either unconditionally or on parole and all wlin hafi lieen in village 
domicile for over three months would be sent for home dcmiicile. Sir K Nazimuddin 
added ; ‘ We have decided to reduce with all possible speed the nurnber 
detained in camps and jails. We wdll bring to the Piovitc*' all detained 
under Regulation Three or the Bengal Criminal Law Amiui Imerit Act oot- 
sido Bengal as soon as we make anangements to receive Diem.” The policy of the 
Government, said iSir K. Nazimuddin, was the iclease of tJie dfUencs as rapidly as 
possible, consistently with juiblic safety and ensuring as far as they could that those 
released had an opportunity of settling down to the norma) life of useful citizens. 
Since April 1, he declared, the Government had decided to a!If)W some form of rela¬ 
xation in about a thousand cases and the number of detenus in .1a)l-*-amps and 
village domicile had fallen by about 325. About a hundred rnoie would be shortly 
transferred to the training camps with a view to their Vimng uncondiiionally released 
on the completion of their course of instruction, jti a(!cor]ance with the policy 
enumerated by him, ho hoped that orders for the release of about 250 now- in home 
domicile, would be issued very soon. 

“I can assure the House and the people of Bengal that one of the direct 
consequences of the policy of the present Government has been delinitely to expedite 
the process of the release of detenus. The present Government is not vindictive to 
the detenus and they are anxious to put an end to Die condition whi(!h is causing 
suffering and hardship to such large numbers of parents in this Broviuce. Not a 
single detenu will be retained a day longer than is absolutely nec'cssary in the inter¬ 
est of public safety. But 1 wmuld like again to emphasise the fact that the process 
of relea.se will depend largely on the co-operation and support that the Government 
receive in favour of the policy announced and in creating an atmosphere which will 
prevent young men taking to subversive activities. Congress leaders can help a great 
deal in ci eating a favourable atmosphere.” 

As regards the demand that the system of detention without trial should be ended 
as soon as possible, the Florae Minister observed that there were very few of any 
community or any grade of society who would not echo that wish from their hearts. 


Over 2,000 students crowded the main stairs of the Town Hall and its approaches, 
a stone s throw from the Assembly Chamber, where a public meeting for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Andamans Prisoners’ Day was hold in the evening. They were shouting 
various slogaus such as “Down with the Ministry” and “Release the Andamans pri¬ 
soners.” The Police were standing by but there were no untoward incidents. 
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These men, however, were detained without trial because they wore believed tj have 
set themselves deliberately to undermine (ly the use of force in its most detestable 
form the whole structure and order of the Ooveriiment and the ordinary processes 
of criminal justice upon which alone could rest the rule of law to which they now 
appealed. Moreover, not, only did the terrorists set themselves that task but they 
deliberately counted on the liberality of the ordinary law to assist their design. 
Referring* to the contention that the detenus must be presumed to be innocent 
because they had not been convicted in an open court, the Home Minister observed 
that in times of great emergency neither individuals nor the Government would 
survive if they were to regulate their condiud bv the presumption tliat men were 
not only innoeent but also harmless until convicted bv the pro(n*sses of law. In this 
connection. Sir K. Na;^imnddin informed the House that a man like Sir N. 

(:handavarker and justice C I*. Beachcroft. hoih High Court .Indies, supfiort^sl the 
conclusion that the revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal could iioi be checked by the 
ordinary processes of Jaw. Tlie system, he asserted, wa^' such tliat the (diances of 
innocent porson.-^ being detained, vvero extrerrudy remote. |{efernng to tlie issu^ that 
terrorism was now doad and that tlierefoie there was no dang<‘r in releasing all 
(ifdenus, the Horne Minister said with full responsibiliry that it was not so. Terro¬ 
rism liad un loubteCily been brought under control, owing laigcly t.o the admittedly 
drastjf' measures that Jiie trovemment had to take, but it was b\ no means dead 
There were still pe-rph* a!) over the Provinces trying to reorganis** terrorist groups, 
secure recruits and collect arms for nefarious jmrfioses. TIjo wholesale release of all 
detenus without discrimination bad been orderei on two previous occasions lint on 
each of those occasions, within .t fieriofl fif a \car or fw *. ttirrorism iuoke out afresh 
and with renewed violence. 

The policy outlined by the Horae Member wa*- as follows .— 

(a) To release all detenus wfio have been in home domicile for three months or 
more, either unconditionally tn subject tu reporting their movements, unless there 
arc exfoifttional circumstances vvhich hsive no doubt that it would oe unsafe to allow 
ill cm thoir liberty ; 

(b) To send Lorn village, domicil** to home d im^-oi,- rho s-* who have b.*eii in 

village domicile from tliiee to six montti^. unlc.-^s t‘'“ irivernment are satisfied in 

exceptional *cases that it is un lesirable that this siioul 1 be done until a further 

poiod has elapsed : 

tc'i 1'.) rt'duee with all )iossihl** speed the riumher detain*'1 in camps and jail . 

I'd) To bring tia'-k to tin; Province ail persons d-'taiin'l uud**r Regulation Tiler 
tiie Bengal Ciiminal Law Amendment A'O outsid-- Bengal, a.< soon as the Govorn- 
raont ran make arrangements to receive them. 

{(') To give suitable allowances for a hraite<I [i-ud'H r<) th** release 1 det-'uus whose 
umily c]»-cumstar)e.(>s make it justiliable to incur this expenditure from public funds 

as. to give tlie released detenus the opjionunitv of setting down to some oci'Upa- 

tjon , and 

(f) To subject t*i an examination the cases of all detenus, whose lu'allh is a 
cause of anxiety to their relations, an*l to take steps with legard to tin' nature of 
each case. 

Mr. T. C. Goswann (Gorigross) remarked that tfie Home Mioistei s sjieech was 
not only disafipoiiiting, but positively mischievous. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. san! so long the policy of the 
Governments had been detention whereas the policv of the present Govornmont 
was the release of such persons. The Prime Minister irajircssed on the House that 
a considorabh* change had c irne over the administration since the advent of the 
present Ministry, Where formerly it was a policy of detention, now it was a policy 
of release. He also informed the IToiise that out. of about lb,(KX) detenus, more 
than 1,000 had either been released or the restrictions on them had been partially 
withdrawn. And if circumstances weia? favourable, practically all the detenus 
might be released by September next. The Premier said that what had been 
done by them during the last four months should ho regarded as a guarantee 
of what they wore going to do in tfio future. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition, observed that tlio Home 
Minister had repeated the same old aud stale argument that had been adopted by 
former Home Members of the old Bengal Council. 

Replying, Sir K. Nazitnuddin said that the policy which the present Govern¬ 
ment had decided to pursue on the question of the release of detenus would ensure 
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fjiven the co-operation and goodwill of the members of the House and the public, 
the release of all detenus within a year and a half. (Cries “Oh, oh,” from Congress 
benches). Sir K. Nazimuddin referred to the speeches made by the members of 
the Opposition in support of the original motion and said the speeches delivered 
with equal passion had been hoard on the floor ot the old Bengal Council early in 
1930 when the Government, reiving on those arguments and sentiments expressed by 
the non-olTicial section of the House, had withdrawn all repressive laws. But what 
was the result? Within 18 days of the lapse )f th^'so repressive laws came the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. • i ♦ 

The decision of the House to aceejit the amendment was greeted with cries ot 
“Shame, shame.” from Congressmen, 

Bicnoal Ministers’ Emoluments Bill 

I Olh. AUGUST The Finance Minister, Mr. .V. R. A’ur/.ue, introdueed and 
moved to-day for (‘onsidei al ion of the I^ongal Minist-Ts’ Emeiurnenis Bill. 

The Bill provid'*s fcjr a menthiv salary of Hs. dCXX) for the Chief Minister and 
Ks. 2,(.100 for each of tlie other ten Ministers. In addition to the salaries, the Chief 
Minister will ree.eive Ks. 4tX) and otlnus Rs. 300 each monthly as house allowance 
while all will have a motoi (^ar allowance of Rs. 100 each, 

Mr. Pramntkannfh Ranerjer (Cotigiess), moving an amendment, urge: that all 
Ministers, lunuiing the C^iief Minister, should have a salary of Ks. 500 each monthly. 
Ho roferreit to the cases of tlie Congress majority firovire-es wtieri' the Ministers 
had agree) to accept Ks. 500 o.Jy. Mr Bautirjne aided that lie wanted to do away 
with ihc Oisronction between tlie salaiies of the (diief and other Ministers and 
instance I the amounts drawn by the Rrime Minister and other Ministers in .lajrari 
and also by .Mr. I)e Valera and other Ministeis in the Irish Free State. 

Mr. Ah:il Fazl (Broia) moved an amendment that each Minister should draw 
HkS. ],(X]0 in>)>j !il> and Mr. Ilajrbuddin Tarafdar (Proja) moved amendments suggesting 
that tb(‘ Chit 3 f Minist'U’ should get fts. 2,500 and other .Ministeis Fis, 2.000 

The House had discusse.l the Bill and the amendments for nearly three hours 
when a C'ogles', mcmiter wanted to move f'O closure, wtuoh th" Sfieaker declined 
to accept, nointiog out that the matter had not been sufh lentl'i, discussed and he 
would not ii]a‘ lo put a closure to-day. 

lllh. AUGUST: -The Assembly to-day rejec-ted ny 177 t,> 5'. votes the (Congress 
amendment to t.he Bengal Ministers' Eraol.iment'^ B Ih seeding t'' hx th<^’ salaries ni 
Ministers at Ks, .50(> rnorithlA 

The Assembly rejected by 157 to 75 votes the Vropi Partv .. arnendmciU fixing 
the Ministers’ salary at Fv,s. 1.000 monthly. 

Thereaftei, the House passed witFiout division <)fTi 'ial Bib ti a :ng the (fhiel 

Minister's salary at Ks. 3,0K) and tho others at Rs. 250) ca'‘h. 

The Finanrr Minister said that if a lawyer in this «siantrv c jold earn Ks, I5.0t)*‘ 
a month, a businessman Rs. 10,CXX), a docroi 5,000 and a professor Ifs 15(X). 

Ks. 2,500 was not a [ihenomenal figure for Ministers. "Tiie example of Madras ha^ 
been frequently cited.” said Mr. Sarker. “That is a very good example, no doubt. 
But may I ask v\ bother the Congress leaJors in tins Province are inspired by tlu- 
ideals of Ml. liajagopalachariar ? It is of no use bringing in vtucrable names when 
we cannot conform to their standard. We. onliiiary inortah, havij decided to act 
according to our own standard. W'e havt: come here to serve the country in our 
own way. (Cries of “Question Question” Irom C>ngr'iS’> Fcnichcs). You may 
question, but I vvuiuld like U* remind you tiiat fdutnty begins at homo. Let all of 
you be inspired by the ideals of Mahatma fiandhi and l^andit Jawharlal Nehru and 
then come to deride us”. 

“If the Congress could convince all non-Congress Muslims and non-Congress 
Hindus that it was in tho interests of Islam and the country to join the Congress, 
then ho would be prepared to accept Ks. JOO only.” This statement was made by 
tho Premier, Mr. Fuzlul Huq. replying to the Opposition Loader. Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bas6, who declared during the debate that if all non-lXingross Hindus and 
Mahomedans; joined the Congress tonight and helped to make the Congress the 
majority party in the House, they would accept office on Fis. 500 a month. 

The passage of arms started over a suggestion Fiy a Muslim Member that 
though tho Congress Ministers accepted Rs. 50J. they wore receiving more “by the 
backdoor in the shape of allowances and cars.” He doubted if tlie Congress ever 
tried to reduce the salary of the officers of the Corporation of Calcutta when the 
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Congress was in power. A Congress retort followed, after which the Finance 
Minister replied as above. 

12th. august The consideration of the Ministers’ EmoIum''nts Bill having been 
resumed to-day, the Prime Minister informed the House that the Government had 
decided, in deference to the wishes of the members of the Assembly, to drop the 
clauses relating to the house and other minor allowances. Following the announce¬ 
ment, the entire bill (the major clauses of which were passed yesterday) was passed 
without a division. 


Legislative OfkIceus’ Salaiiiks Bill 

The Assembly next took up for consideration the Bengal Legislative Officers’ 
(President, Deputy President, ISpeaker, Deputy Speaker ) Emoluments Bill. The 
Finance Minister announced that the Government had decided to withdraw the 
clauses ot the Bill relating to House, motor-car and travelling allowances. 

The Assembly thereafter passed the Bill, without a division, fixing ialaries as 
follows : President Rs. 1,600 monthly, Deputy President Rs. ‘d,000 yearly, speaker 
ICs. 2,(XX) monthly, and Deputy Speaker Rs. 3,OCX) yearly. 

Memheus’ Salary Bill 

13-li. AUGUST :By an overwhelming majority, to-day, the House rejected the 
Congress amendment suggesting that Members of the Legislature should take no 
salary. Thereafter, tli** House passed without a division the amendment of a 
Member of the Coalition, urging that instead of Rs. 125 monthly as suggested in the 
Official Bill, the members should receive Rs. 150. The Government voted for the 
amendment. 

During the discussion on the Congress amendment, Mr. Baroia Prasanna Pain 
(Congress) significantly remarked that if the salary proposed in the Bill was going to 
be foisted on them, they were going to take it and if th(;y pooled it together, the 
Congress members would have about a lakh of rupees as salaries and then those who 
were foisting this salary on them might be hoist with their own petard ; for with 
hrains in their heals, money in their pockets and determination in between, they 
(the Congress) might be able to replace the present Ministry by another. 

The Congress group contended that by acceptance of salaries, members would 
be perpetrating a crime not only on the poverty but also on the ignorance of the 
electorate. 

PoucE Lathi Cuakok—Adj. Motion 

I6th. august .—All the Congress members of the Assembly attended the 
iluy’s session with National P^iags in tlieir buttonholes as a mark of protest against 
the ia^hi charge on Saturday’s procession. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, acting Pr**.^ident of the B. P. C. ( . moving the adjournment 
motion, said that latlii.s were indiscriminately used, the charges with which were so 
severe that tlie .stiects were littered with the shoes left by the proce.ssionists. He 
characterised the conduct of the polic-e as “an uncultured, shameful piece of violence.” 
He added that the Deputy Coraraissioner of Police, who was present on the spot, 
told Mr. Das Giijita that his orders ware definite and tliat he would not allow the 
processionists even singly to go through the prohibited area to the Town Hall with 
nags Hying or return to the City in that fashion. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, defending the police action, said that the 
police first tried to [lersuade the proce.ssionists to disperse when brickbats and soda- 
watGi bottles were tliruwu on the police, seven of whom were injured as a result. 
All efforts at persuading the crowd to disperse having failed, the police used force. 
The Minister quoted the Prime Minister of Orissa, who told meu the other day that 
as long as they did not interfere with the maintenance of law and order, the police 
would not interfere with their activities. The Calcutta Police took action because 
there was interference with the maintenance of iaw^ and order. He added that it 
was unfortunate and against all conceptions of Indian civilisation that women should 
have been utilised in this fashion and brought in to such processions when the 
organisers knew that there was every likelihood of a breach of the peace. 

The Premier, yii. Fazlul Huq, said that he and his colleagues in the Cabinet 
regretted Saturday’s incidents and denied that the Ministry was run on communal 
Iv He appealed to the Opposition to co-operate with the Ministry and advance 
the best interests of the Province. 
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M.r. Sarat Chandra Bose described the iucidents as ‘‘•disgraeefviU’ and said Ue 
hoped that the Premier would assure the House that even ii the guardians oi law 
and order broke I he law, they themselves could not exj)Oct to escape from the 
clutches of tlie law. Such an assurance could bring forth the co-operation of the 
Opposition. He urged the Premier not to allow Bengal to be made another Ireland 
by an error of jiidgmeut or by placing much reliance on the police. 

Mr. Bose struck tlie right note when lie said that h»^ did not look upon the 
Ministry as rornposed of so many Hindus and Muslims, but of brother Bengalies, 
and it was m that spirit that he appealed to them to safeguard the fundamental 
rights of the people and that if they failed in that, they would stand condemned in 
the eyes of Buigal. 

The adjouniment motion was pressed to a division and declared lost, 72 voting 
tor and 135 against 


Famini' IxscRANCK Fund Bill 

17th. august Tlie Government accepted a number of Congress ameiuimeutH 
ro an official ineasuie, namidy, the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund Bill. 

The Bill [uovides foi the establishment of a Famine Insurance Fund and, accep¬ 
ting the Congress Paity’s amendment, the Government decided to make an initial 
contribution v)f live lakhs to the Fund instead of making a start with a sum of three 
lakhs thiity-nine tliousand handed over to the Provincial Government by the Govern¬ 
ment rt India out of the old Famine Keliet Fund. 

The Government also decided in response to a Congiess amendment to make au 
annual contribution of two lakhs to the Fund till it reached the maximum of twelve 
lakhs, iusload of making an annual contribution of one and a half lakhs, as originally 
provided. 

d'he Bill. a.N amended, was passed without a division. 

Voting On Budget Demands 

20th. august :—Mr. Hhibnatk Banerji^ President ot tin* All India Trade Cniou 
Congress, moved an amendment refusing the entire grant for the Labour Department. 
Mr. Banerji accused the Govornraeat of not implementing the terms of settlement on 
which the strike was called off. 

Mr. Siihrawardy denied that there were any terms ot sidtleinent on which the 
Jute mill strike near Calcutta had been called off in May last Be said that certain 
assurances had been given by the Primi* Minister which liad iioou amply implemen¬ 
ted. The Minister added that lie was making an enquiry into Go- conditions of laboui 
in the jute mills at present. 

Mr. Niharvndfi Dutt Mazrtnidar pleaded for a Lahruir Depaiiinent demoiTatically 
coutrolied by tlie ropre.sentatives of Labour. Mr. C. G. Cooprr thought that strikes 
were engincert'd by (d^mrnuuist icadeis and held that it was in the interest of 
employers to see that a ha[»py relationship existed between crnployeis and enifdoyoos 
and that the staff lemuined contented. Mr. D. P. Kfiaifati ptunted out the sufferings 
of the poor woikois (paused by strikes and the huge fmaueia! loss to tlu* employers. 

The aiui'iidmiuit for tin* refusal of the grant was negatneil without a division. 

23rd. AUGUST : Th e luitire European group refrained from participation in the 
voting to-day wh^m a Proja Party member moved a token cut in the Land 
Revenue demand, urging the reduction of the excessive rati's of rent by amending 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. The motion was, however, rejected despite the'support of 
the Congress Party. 

24th. AUGUST :—Replying to a cut motion sponsored by a member of the 
Congress Party with a view to criticising the policy of the local Government’s 
interference with legitimate and peaceful demonstrations and meetings of different 
organisations, Sir K. Naztmuddin^ Home Minister, incidentally referred to the 
suggestions made by the Opposition about reducing the strength of the Intelligence 
Branch as the same was inconsistent with the advent of Provincial Autonomy. He 
regretted his inability to comply with his request, for, he thought that at a time 
when the Government were contemplating the release of detenus in large numbers, it 
was all the more necessary to maintain an adequate strength in the Intelligence 
Branch of the police in order to watch the situation. He further argued that it 
would not be consistent with the interest of public safety to do so in view of the 
past history of the terrorist movement in this province. 
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25th. AUGUST ;—The Assembly to-day voted the eatire demand of Rs. 76, 

27, 000 under the head “Administration of Justice” without a cut and without a divi 
sion. During the debate the Finance Minister remaiks that Congress Ministries would 
not be able to overhaul the system overnight and the only retrenchment that they 
would be able to effect would bo to substitute caps for pugree.. gave rise to a {joint 
of order, the Speaker intervening and asking the House to refer to tne Ministries in 
other provinces with duo courtesy and regard. Tluj Finance Minister explained that 
no disparaging spirit had actuated him in making his remarks. He had only wanted 
Co show tlie (iiSiculties experienced by Ministries in general. 

Earlier the House sanctioned without a cut tin* Police demand of Rs. 209,08,000. 
Concluding the debate on the demand the Premier Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug remarked 
that instances of [lolice o{)pressiori of the people were becoming rare and that the 
morale of the police force had considerably improved with the recruitment of 
educated and cultured young men. 

Winding up the debate, the Home Mmisier Sir AT. Nazimu idin said that there 
might be a few black .sheep in the p'>lice f>u'--n but they won! i not be justitied in 
condemning the wliole service for th^* lault^ of a few. He also admitted that there 
was room for improvement in the behaviour of the police towards the public and 
assured the House that every instance of police excess would be severely dealt with 
in future. Referring to the criticism about tbe heavy police budget, the Home 
Minister opined that barring the exceptional expenditure which the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment had to incur in supprcsssing teijori^m the police expenditure here compared 
.’ery favourably witli that in other Pioviuce- 

CALrUTTA f'xiVKRSITY\ EmBLEM 

26th. AUGUST. —The Calditta Eniver.sir} emblem, the Sree and the lotus, 
formed the subject of a lieated debate on a cjr moi-ori to the Education demand in 
the couise of which Calcutta University came in tor a good deal of castigation at 
the hand of Muslim membei.->. Mi. F. X. B.nn’rjec, a member of the Univeisity’s 
Syndicate, as.serred that rfie emblem had bt*en sc{ect*-d after consultaiion with the 
architect of the CTOVornment of Bengal, th-* London .Sclioo! of Heraldry and well- 
known arti^,ts. Ue pointed oat that Muslim rulers eke Muhammed of Ghori and 
Sher Shah had such symbols on their com:, Mr. Bauerjee invited tbe members to 
meet the Syndicate and discuss the question. Mi _4. K. Faxiul Haq. the Premier, 
who holds the education port-folio, announced that h*" w’ould convene a conference of 
M. L. A.'s and Universitv i^'pre^entatives t" ii'-cuss the question. w*hereupon the cut 
motion wn,s withdrawn. 

Ueaih of a Detenue 

27tli. AUGUST :~Mi. Sarat Chandra Bose To-day walked out of the House as a 
protest against ""the Government’s callous indifference towards human life.” The 
walk-out was a sequel to the reported death of Sudhendu Lhi.s of Mymensingh, one of 
iho hunger-strikers m the Andaman.-^. 

The Frinie Minister said he had also hcara -.iich a rumour and had sent an 
urgent message tfj the Chief Cominist,)oner uf the Andamans for correct information 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Base, who made a 'Statement on the floor of the House, said 
that he had loceived information thrt one of rhe strikers In the Andamans had died 
and as far as he had been able to make enquirit's from non-official sources, he had 
loun.d that the information w’a:^ conect. In view' of this sad news, the Congress 
Party, said Mr. Bose, were in no mood to continue their work in the House. He, 
therefore, decided to w'ltliiraw Iili Party frun tin' House tor the day as a protest 
against the callous attitude of the Government nf Bengal against w'hat the Congress 
Party thought to be the reasonable (femands of the Andamans prisoners. In with¬ 
drawing from the House, Mr. Bose wnshed to make it clear that they meant no 
disrespect to the Chair. He further tol I rlie House that for tlm last few days, he 
had been trying to obtain confirmation of the news from the Treasury Benches but 
had received no reply. 

The Home Minister, who was not present m the House when the Congress 
members walked out, appeared immediately afteiwvards and made the following 
statement ; “The Government have received a telegram handed in at 12-30 p. m 
in which no deaths are reported, but three are in the seriously ill list.” 

Jail Administration Criticised 

30th. AUGUST The narration of their jail experiences b^y several membeis 
of the Congress Party, with special reference to what was characterised as the “dehu- 

18 
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manising aspects” of the jail adraiaistratioa in this Province, was the principal 
feature of to-day's debate oa the Budget demand under the head 'Jails'. 

Replyiug to the debate in a good humoured speech, Sir Khwaja Naztmuddtn, 
the Home Alinister, admitted that all was not well with the jail administration. Ihe 
greatest problem was over-crowding. Most of the jails were coii'tructed long ago 
and as such weie unsuited to modem standards of prison life. But impiovements 
in these directions depended on favourable financial conditions, which, he regretted, 
were sadly wanting. Repudiating tho charge levelled by several members of the 
Opposition tbit a majority of the prisoners found themselves in shattered health on 
their release after serving long terms of imprisonment, the Home Minister opined 
that the statistics of the health of the inmates of tho jails prepared for 1936 showed 
that it was much better than that of the people outside. According to these statis¬ 
tics, only 16 per cent of the jail population recorded loss of weight while, of the 
rest, more than half gained weiglit. J'he entire demand was thereafter passed 
without a division. 

1st SEPTEMBER .—There was a .v,udden flare-up in ihi* House when the Prifue- 
Minister, intervening in tho debate on a cut motion on the Agrieuituio Budget, 
obsei ved that during rlie last few days false propaganda was earned on outside the 
House against the supporters of the Government and atttunpts woio being made to 
hold them up to ridicule. The Premier had to faci* angrv mteri uptions Irom several 
members of tin? Congiess and Proja Parties, who simultaneously rosf' in their seats 
on points of order. 

The Jj^eaker observed that he was prepared to hear these pionts when the 
simaltHDeous outbursts and shouting ceased. 

The cut motion on the Agrieultiirc Budget, moved by a member of the Proja 
Paity, urging the restriction of jute cultivation and fixing tlie minimum price of 
Jute, was lost by 124 votes to 73. 

Mi£. Bosk’s Call for Decorum 

2.'id, SEPTEMBER •—Mr. Sarat Chandra Bo.hc. tho Lender el the ()p[toMt)on, voiced 
a complaint to-day regarding tho language of certain remarks made bN the Premiei 
yesterday agaiiist a member ol the Proja Party and said that tin* tone and mannei 
in which they wore made were hardly in eonsonance w’lth parliamentaTy decoium 
The Loader of ^he Opposition appe.aled to the Loader of the House in oider that in 
his cooler moments he might c.onsidor wdiether of nil {Musons m this House, it wa^. 
not bis duty as well as the duty of the lAiader fd ti,e Opposithin to -av nothing 
which migiit rufbe tbi^ temper of nieinbers. Mr Bose also pi imt-sl to vootain obser¬ 
vations of the Speaker who had oh.iracteri-^ed a point of r,i<ho' “liivolous”. Thi. 
he said, had given rise to a certain amount of soiiow, and ho aod“d that so long 
as a point of order, wiudlier sound or frivolous, ti-o i,-;hiu» ol tho ihiair had to 
given. He thought d was ins dut> :is the Lmi lei ol rho Uppo' O.ou lo leing th’ 

matter to the notice of rh‘* (hnur and also ftf do- J.oadet cd Die Ifousi' in oido; 

that the p»roceedings of the Assembly mieht be .•■iMiod in calm and with 
much decorum ami dignity u, po^-rld<‘ 

Keplying, the Premier smi that he Min-eiely af»preci:itt*d ilie spirit in which 

Mr. Bnse made these remark.- and lecipioearof f},,, feelings of 1 nendliticss. He 

also extended to Mr. Bose the hand ol eo-operation for the future vvitli a view to 
pteveuting any incident of any kind, which might lead to unpleasant remaiks being 
made by one member against another. 'Tf in thf* heat id the mouricnt 1 have been 
led to use language which might have hurt the feidings ot my fii'mds, 1 can only 
say that I am siucerciy sorry,” 

In conclusion, the Premier said tliat he w.as looking forward to the much 
happier days ahead as tho result of the conference which was soon going to be 
held regarding the repatriation of the Andamans prisoners. -‘Ltd us hope that we 
shall be able to meet m perfect friendliness and with the sole object of serving the 
cause which now turns out to be absolutely national. With that end in view, I greatly 
welcome the lemarks that have t'oen made by my friend, the Leader of the Opposition 

The Speaker welcomed the frank expressions of view^ and the friendliness between 
the Leader of the Opposition and the Leader of the House and appealed to all 
sections of tho Assembly to i^Dd th(3ir help and as.sistanee in the discharge of his 
duties as the iSpeakor in a pioper manner. 

Mr. Bom9 added that some members of his side of the House had been treated 
like school boys, Mr. Bose aagured the Speaker of the House that on his part he 
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was aaxions that the debates iu the House should be conducted in such t manner 
that they might set up an example to the other Indian Legislatures and he hoped 
that the Leader of the House would respond to bis appeal in this behalf. Mr. Bose, 
rising again after the Premier’s response to his appeal, assured him that "‘though 
wo may fight our battle in^^ide the Chamber, we will remain friends, as we have 
been outside. ’ 

4lh. SEPTEMBER — The de.jaration that not only was total Prohibition the 
policy of the present Government of Bengal but that they wine also trying to make 
experiments in this respect in Importan^, specific areas follow'ing the example of 
the Pr'me MiniHtiir of Mairas. vv.i^ made in the Assembly t>-day t*y the Premier, 
Ml. J. K. Fiizlal Haq. ni the e.ourse of the debate on the Excise budget. He 
added that he could give this a;s;araneo lo the House that the present Cabinet w'as 
trying its vei > h.sst to cany .uii the policy ot total Prohibitjoa during its term of 
office. 

All the i.ul motion^, iiioiuiing one tiorn the Congress Party, urging the adoption 
ot the policy of total Prohibit on, weie withdiawn in view of this decdaration by 
Mr, Huq. 

6lh. SEPTEMBER — .Vft'O Je nays disenssien. the Assembly disposed of the 
Budget which, as piest'nted tlie Finance .^tnisUr, was voted without a single 

ml. A hurelied and five mt/iibeis paiticipated in the diseussiurib. 

Earlier, tle^ Frctmcr refened ta thf‘ efianre fiequently made against the members 
01 the Oabiuet that they had oiohen their eit' Aion pied'tes. He remarked . '‘At the 
time of the eioidions the C'Ui, mss gavi' a solemn pledge in their manifesto that 
they weie enng to wreck the CosAitution. but they have taken the oath of office 
and are eii; tying ih*' .sweets of power and rwen Mr. Gandhi has found something 
good in ttie much-maligned Con.stitution If Hie Congress .lould modify jts opinion, 
the Coalition Pa tv Grio '-sippoilei^' ot tin* Mmistiy in Bengal) could also modify 
their \iews> . 

During tli - Jc-rassion on the LalioiS! liud^-'». s-weial Labourites criticised the 
Labour poii.v of tlw (joveinment and alleg‘>d that the Govei ament were trying to 
throttle lino Id ado Lmoa movement. Mi "'’uiii .iw’ardy. Labour Minister, declared 
that thi' (fin ■ inmout worn diteimiiied lo gi\e a fair deal to Labour. He added that 
Commnai-ni n as Putific Eiieniy N<‘. I of ihe b wia! and economic structure, 

Ka.I^HAIII CVlLLmL IS'lDENTl 

hill SEPTEMBER . Mi. Snrendra Mohan Atuitra (.Oongress) moved to-day an ad- 
omiiij.uent motion In <iisc inw. the Kajshahi College incident T!ie motion was rejected 
wttnout a division afiei tw * hour-, heated debate. 

Gf llitj Government hao nut taken steps in time, the street.s of Kaisbahi would 
Si.vc been deluged with blood, declared the Picmier and Education Minister, the 
Bon Mr. Fit.Ini flaq. jusfitynig the older closing the College. He had evidence 
hat the stU'ltiiii.-, were piepaimg foi a homicidal fight between themselves. The 
Older dni not mean the eiosing oJ the Cullegn for all time but only till the situation 
retarued to tne noimal m order to alf'jid an opj»ortuiiity lo thi' leaders to oompoBO 
their differeru i-s. 

Mr. Farat Chandra Fosr. Leader ot the tlpposition, accepted the Premier's 
suggestion to go to Iva|sbahi along with anothei piominent Coiigressmen who was 
also a ISyudic of the Cah utta Uuiver.siiy and try to arrive at an amicable settlement 
oI the alTait. Mr. l>os(^ told the House that he had iu his hands photographic conies 
of two telegiams sent from Caleulia to the Muslim students of the Kajshahi College 
Hostel, one in the name of the Ihemior assuring his “abiding solicitude for their 
welfare” which Mr. Bose fioiiovod, had resulted in increasing the tensioc. 

Most of the sfMsakers on the motion, including Mr. IV, W. Wordsworth.^ the 
Leader of the European Group, and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, 
regretted the action of the Government in this direction, although they did not 
approve of the eonduci of the students of Kajshahi, particularly the hunger-strike 
which was resorted to by the Hindu students. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose declared that narrow' orthodoxy whether it be Hindu 
or Muslim made no appeal to him. All the same he thought that the differences 
between the two sections of the students of Rajsbahi could have been solved by the 
Government with a little amount of tact, reasonableness and vision. He regietted 
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the commuDal turn which had been given to this pretty incident and said; “Let not 
the profane hand — eitiier of the Hindus or of the Muslims—ever touch the education¬ 
al institutions of our Ihovince, which should be allowed to remain as sacred temples 
of learning.’' 

The Hon. Mr. A. K, Fai.lut lluq, who made a very conciliatorj- speech, appealed 
to the Leader of the Opposition to go to Uajshahi and settle the matter in a manner 
satisfaciory to all parties eonoerned. Mi. Fazlu* Ilnq announced that any decision 
that Mr. Sarat Bose might arrive at in this connection would be accefited by him 
for be looted upon such a solution as affording a test uf then fitness for solving 
^•ommunaj problems in this Province. 

Bekoai. Tenancy aci Aminij. Bill 

iOlh, SEPTEMBER .— The P>eveniie Ministei. the PJon, bn Pra&ad Sttigh 

Boy intioduced and moved to-day the FJcnga! Tenancy ADieiitjmerjt Bid, the object of 
which was to amend some existing piovisions of the Bengal J'enaiicv Act which had 
been frumd to operate rath^^r har^h]; on ttu* - iiltivatoir, tor the purfiose of giving 
immediate relief to them. 

The Minister explained that the Bill did not attempt to bung about a radical 
reform in the existing ,.ystvm ot Jano tenure b> a ctimprehensi^e amendment of the 
Act. The Bid provid^^'d foj the abolition of Jan-dloids tiansfrj fee and right of 
pre-empt :on. 

The Promici, the Lion. Mr A A'. Failid tluq told the House that the Govern¬ 
ment had o’-iginallA decide t to rider the Bili to a Scleet Oomimtlee but some 
miscbo^vous poisons outr.ide the House had cariird on propaganda in the country 
that the Goveinmont going to shelve that Bill. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bosf\ the Leader ot the Oppospion, said tha? the Bill did not 
contain any pnovisk'b foj tfjo gme’ioratioii of tb“ eonditicms 'd die lea! tillers of 
the land. 

TiiO entire Pl'uropeaL* yiioup and eighi Hindu iri- nito*!. i^pi t-.eiuing the landed 
interest sujipoited bir Georue Can/phell amendment, wiiile itie oppos ition included 
rue Coalition Gionp. tie Pi'oja phnty and tho ontno Ccoigies^ gjoiijs excepting one 
who did not vote Sii Oeoigo. spf'akmg on ins motion, saio tiie Bill aimed at 

giving a d? finite tdou to landtoids to die veigo expiupilaiion and affected their 
property rights, r'efening to the Insluimenl td Iristiuctno]^. he said that it was 
perfectly cleai from the nanne o! ttic Bdi that it mnsf go tn the \ioeiov. 

The Revenue Minister, the Hoi*, bii hijoy I'raymi A>/i/ opposing the 

motion for eiicnlate js. said that thk Bid oni> -.oug.d 1^^ remuvi’ ecitain specific 
grievances of tenants, f n \\ hieli them had been agitation in the iasi le’ cit years. 

The PJonse itqeeted Sd iPeupoc Amendment by ]82 to H6 vote'-. 

13tb SEPTEMBER - \dolen! denten.latiun of the pio\is)oio iii liie Bill which 
w’ore calculated to deprivi landlords o! the existing right to get Ijie t]ans.fei fee and 
^ilso the right of }iie-em{djnii. by sevtra! rnemtieis of the Liiiiiopean group (who had 
so long been amoug^ the staunchest hiippoiteis of the Gove? rurouit ) formed the 
principal foalure of to-dav pror.oeJings of the As^emblv. 

Jt wa.^ even suggested by a member that the Rwt'iiuc Min ‘*1 s,i) A. P. Singh 
Roih ''''ho was himself a repie>entative of the landiioldei’s' « y, had ventured 

to sponsor a measure of such a deiinitely expioprratory ( haia-. tei as tlie one before 
the House because he knew full weli that this Bill, ei en if jujssed by the Bengal 
Assembly, could not receive tiic ^-ancliou of the Governor-Geno/ai in view of the 
restrictions contained in Section 229 of tbe new Government of India Acd 

The Hon. Sir Ptjoy Prasad Singh Boy, Minister foi Revenue, replying to the 
debate, said that this Bill was 'h.sjgned to give financial jolief to the agriculturists. 

It would moreovei produce a tremendous psychological effect among the masses and 
remove the tension between landlords and tenants. ‘ Jt cannot be denied.” said the 
Minister, ' that there is an insistent demand for the abolition of landlordism.” ^ The 
Minister in conclusion said that the present Bill offered a solution by steering a 
middle course. 


Public Demands Recovery Act Amend. Bill 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly had the unique experience of having its 

sitting adjourned by the Hon. Mr. Speaker for half an hour as the sequel to the 
failure on his part to restore order in the midst of continual and rancorouB inter- 
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ruptions between the members of the Ministerial and Opposition benches m the 
course of the debate on the non-oflicial Rill to amend the Public Demands Recovery 
Act. 

Moulvi Abdul Ban of the Muslim C^JalIlion (Ministerial Party) was criticising the 
sponsor of the Bill, wlie happened to have seee.Jod reeoutly from the Ministerial 
group and joined ihose members of the Krisak-Preja Party, who have been acting 
m alliance with the Congress Opposition, as being too anxious to jilay to the gallery 
and earn cheap plaudits as too only ica! friend of the rmioli harrassecl tenantry in 
the Province. This expiessioa provoked a storm of protest and retorts from th<^' 
Opposition benches and for a time the interniptions seemed to diown the efforts 
made by the Speaker who was calling the member^ on both sides to r)i'der 

rhe hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Prime Minister, intervening at this stage 
accused the members of the Opposition of lack of mannerc in as miieli as tho.A 
weie p’eventiug Mi. Abdul Rari from continuing his speeci;. This aocnsatiou b> 
the Prim i Minisluj was taken serious exo ^jU;ou to bv the Cong-oss members, who 
asked him Vj with Ji-a'V liic expression. 

At this stage, ifie S[ieakor again male lope.rei; leave r lo cal! the rnomber.s 
'!0 Older but uoi meeting with sacs'ess, tnieatened to aJ|ourn Uie House, As things 
did not improve: evv'o aft-u thi^,, h-- ah: r.n'v adjoui re-d the il >1"' in* half an houi 
and left t)ie Chamber. 

Bjsncal TL^'vs'cv Aei A.vir,M> Bin 

?l«t SEPTEMBER. -The Asn'UuoIv to-duv, passed tnv piovisien oi doing awaj 
With file landlords' right pie- unplion ano e r/t's-iine ss-.h light on the co-sharoi 
of the tenants undot 'uo tain cii ciimstanees. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER . -The tkingrys^ Party " iui sivniens to the Bill, seeking to 
provide a suspension of eah.injemeut o' i*’ti!'' to t‘i ‘ ease oi rvoi;- as piovided in 
the Bill, xvas rejected by 86 vote-f to 7J. 

The Hon. Sh- Bytuj Prasad H<uj. tti-' Aiuiistei toi Keveaue, explained 

that the ease of uuder-iwots vvooi ! be urah wUii lo :iie rnoK' '-.•mpiehensive Bill 
w'hich t.he Goveiument [troposed to intro lues atloi ie-unp' ihe report of the 
propose'! eoramissioij ot enquiry ini-j tii-- Mu.i law- ■>! iiongai 

74lh. SEPTEMBER . —SecLie^ of inieosi- ^-xeitemeuf woco w.Juessed in the 

Assembiy to-day a' the tirn*; o! votin', "u the Cojgie--' I'arly s amend- 

moiil seoknig to tix tfui rale of lutoro.s'- payable a tenaui to a landlord on arrears 
cl unit at five per cent as against the b«overiimen; s proposal t ’ reduce the rate of 

ouuosl from 111 and a half [>er cent to 6 and .i one-iouit.h pc- jeud The amend* 

m nt was rejected i>y 11C» vote.s to 6‘J 

Boforc announcing tlie result of the diVis.-ui. the .'speak-u dicw ih..- attention of 
CO Leader of the HLoust? to me “most unseemB eonduci vui tijc pari of certain 
membjjs of tlie House wtiile the rnenibei - "'ci-' pi-o.,v'eduij lo iho lobbies. He 

expected tho l..uader to take the nece.ssarv steps ui the matte; so that there might 
no! be any rofiotition of such nicidcrits, loquiririg the Spoakoi'- intorveution. The 
ypoako*- added that ho uuticoJ that winJo niomoers ws/ro gojug to the lobbies, one 
member had boon dragged by aiiothoi tj tho Coalition loi>o\ and dosjdfo^the fact 
hat tfic Speaker had warnoi the momber eoaeonie i and also sent tho Secretar.y 
to ask him not to persist in tlirt? conduct, the momber ni question had persisted id 
dragging another member to the lobby of his party. Thu S[ieaker announced that 
be bad expunged the vote v.if the moanhoi wlio was being Iragged in the above 
maunor. 

SOtb. SEPTEMBER .—The following siatomoni was made to-day by the hon. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq^ Prime Minister, speaking during the debate on the third reading of 
the Bill amending the Bengal Tenancy Act. The Premier added : in course of time 

you can show that tho Congress Ministers m Bihar, tho United Provinces and Orissa 
have done more for the ryots than we have been able to do, then, indeed, we shall 
stand self-condemned.” He repudiated the criticism that the Bill did not confer any 
real benefit on the tenants in Bengal and also repudiated the claim of Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose that the Congress Party had materially improved tho Bill. He denied 
the charge that tho Hill was hypocritical but admitted that it had been rather 
hastily framed and this, ho said, had boon duo to the fact that eircumstancos had 
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made jt nooessarv that the Bill should be carried through lu the present session. 
(Voice from the Congress benches “Why?’') The Premier retorted : “Because you 
desired to take credit from the masses and we wanted to stop it.” (Laughter). 

The Prerniei said that the Oongre.ss was actuated by no other principle than that 
of meie obstructioo foi obstruction's sake and was out to win cheap praise as a 
benefactor of lyoi^. Ho appealed to the Congress Party in the Legislature to give 
coDStruetivo sugg(’‘'rious and co-(){»erate with them in order to bring about a propei 
soJution of the pndiiem of the laud laws in the Proviuco wliich would lead t > con- 
tentmenl and ti,UK|uill]ty ammig the masses of this pioviuce. 

Mi. ./ .V. L'a.-'/i. l^eavior of th^ United Nationalist Part>, leilcraied his eoiivicliou 
that such a Lill she ild not liavc lyecu rush-id thiviugb withou' an exhaustive eiiijini \ 

Mr. IL. C. il or /scror/// ‘-aid tiiat the European (Jioup hati not hoou po1ti)> 
contentious or uio; inp.ebotic or •iominaL'd hy self-interest He said the eieseu’ 
Bill was liastily deei le i and rt*prtcseuled a I’ertain amount ol class prejudice, ]' 
created one moie '■hi'- of intermediary and fmt tiie landlord in a new and lufnrnu 
position in relaliori to his envir.mment They h;ui been eailed eminent Europeas 
exploiters. said AL, W jrdsworth, who added jocularly that he uo>v sfioke not only a- 
a European hut as an imperialist, a luipitalist. a tyiant. .ui opfoessor. a parasite and 
.i WoodsuLdaT. (l.aughtei), Strangers hearing these words, he said, might c-oncluje 
that the Furopi'au »Troup were not loved. TImv themselve.s did not di'avv that luler- 
once, for hard word.s biok-* no bones and politicw wouKi be borintr if it'- vocabuIa.i v 
were leidd.- and many in fi;s (froujv hilt (hlilI.^ of ecstasy wlieri they 'Vere tuL 'c 
till capitalists. 

Mr irmYhuror//t said tb.at liieie was uurealitv about eveiythuig. the attitvi ie yo' 
ttu Congress Fhirtv ovci the measure, the 1,700 and moie arneiulm^uts to the Ihi.. 
and the atti^ jdo ot the ih'oj.i Paity ui regarl to tlie Bill. He said that the t’roviu' ' 
doseivc i soin-'tliiiig heltcr than the Bill and its handling ha 1 neitliei conviru eJ iheo 
mtelligcncs nor updifted then emotions It had not made them thinf of Ajax defy¬ 
ing the lig'itniug or of Horatious keepiuc, a bridge or of brave iin'n dyug in th*' 
last ditch for llicir conscience and their rb'als. It had madi‘ them think o* t.v ' 
home'.c" cl,'rurtei-h, namely, tiistly. of tdo* brisk v-iiiriinal judge who alwav.- pi 
uounced a sc./'Hioe atier hearing lli’i proseculioii because A h-* hsteued to the 
defence te ^vv'i! tie only got cuinustsi. .ui 1 secondly, of the Colonel ho aiwavs 
mercheU behind in-, regnno'nt and, when asked, explained. niA he ih-'ir cm I •; 

and should he not 1 dlovv them \yherevei they wanted to go 

Mr. j! e’/iondru Le.ider of tlif* Cougi'Ws Party. erutrus-Ji tn-' le an t 

said tha: d di.l rot go us fui as tJo* Congress wantei to. Explainiag the eo.iijir; 

of the (.tongiL'ss visc-a- 1 is iandior-ls. Mr. Hose said that tin' ytongies . u as 'J''Uime' 
not in favour el ihc {lerpetuation of landloidisrn I'he Congress did not 1 CiO'ci 
their rights as soueetliing which co'ild not he touched hut. iC th-' same line’, it dis¬ 
couraged unv attempt <ui tlio pari of aiu sotgoju of the peojih' to desciihe .oioihc: 
section a.s cxploit-u’s Mr. Hose added that tlie Ooiigrt‘ss believed iliat h liloptiuc 
the formula ef co-operatiou between all soetions and I’iass'^s oi the peeph;, u vyas 

possible for them to r-cniovo once ioi all the distiu-cllOii*' iha^ unfortunately ('>e,g'.i 

among Hu' difTorent classes of the people 

After t.ho Ih'ime Almistcr s speech the hon. Sir Btjo// Prasad Stiiffk Hoy, Roveiiue 
Ministei, who had heen elected from the Landholders constitiunicy, said that lie 
had mixed feeJines of s.disfaction ami disappointment regarding the Hill. Jdieie 
wore certain clauses utiich he considered to be of an exjnnpnatory nature, mfiing- 
ing the valuabhi rights of lacdJojJs, and as such they did not meet with his perso¬ 
nal appioval. Hut he had agreed to introduce the Hili vvitli those clause.s in th-' 
hope that they might bring about a bott.n understanding betweeu tenants and laud 
lords, li'j sai ; Cuit th * Kdl w’a^ red comf»reheiisive but only sought to remove some 
of the pressis nevances of the i vots. Ik' asked the laudloids to road the signs 
ot the time- .111 I tiv t-i aljust thomsehe.s 'a tb-' clianging curoumstances, foi 
there alone lav their safety He said that if wa.-- true ihat landlords had boon called 
upon to iji.ike \ulurdde saenfic**s tint tie hoped that those sacrifices would have a 
salutory effe ' on tie' relationships between landlords and tenants. He asked land¬ 
lords not t'j be liortsighted in these mattcis. 

The thud leafing was carried amidst jubilation The Hill was passed by 110 
against 27 v.u \s and the House was prorogued. 





The Bengal Legislative Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—SOth July to 16th August 1937 

A1H)RESS T<> (ioVKliXOrt—(.^.UKSTTON Oh pR<>OI'DHIJF 

Tlio Budtfol. Session o! tlu* Bont^LiI Ivgisi.'itivo Coniioll ^-omni. iiecj m the Oounoil 
01jumb(Ms (’alrutta on tho 30th. July 1937 to liave t!ie for the year 

l9o7'dB prei^entod bv the b'tuanct* M.ini'^ter. As man> as three points of order were 
raised and these held up the proeeeiiint^s of the Hfutso till 7-45 p. ra. Mr. Satyendra 
Cha^nira MUra. Ihesident, was in the eliaii 

The tirst non.t of (udei beioi't* tfi-j Houst* whether it wa> eomfierent to <jis' 

euss Ills Exeedency tlie tdovt^rnor’s Addre'.s to noth House', oi the Le'^islaturt* on 
,hiU 29th. Tilt* question at"se out of a n ttire of a inotitin t^ivouj b\ Rai Bahadui 
N. Stnhit. 

Tht* I*ri‘eidcnt called Ufioii tin* mi‘ml»er', to expre->s their op.neoi tui rre* question 
,»i pi .iSBiitinfi; an addn‘ss tf* tin* Bovernot. 

The lion. Str K. Naztinuddtn said that under Sec,tit>n 1)» of the Uovt*rnmpnt oi 
India Aet, His Exeellt'iicv hail be*-n y:iven tin* ritflit to addn*ss bfith Charabers and 
that addrt^ss was ^;ivt‘n at the discretion of Mis Exte-liencv and that any resolution 
that was to be moved in connection with an>thint,^ that n*lat.'d lo any action of the 
Governor at his discr<*r!on reqniriHl tin* previous assent of the (Jovernor. Oontiriuiug, 
ho said that in that ease >t w,is necessary that suflicient notice ^liould be ;.,dven so 
that His E.xcellency miqht eith-*r tfive ins a'.sent or mfuse it. .Moreover, he said, 
under Section 17 of the Ifules, before au\ rnernbtM’ of tin* Hou.^e could move an 
address to the Governor it was necessaiy that a day should be allotted for tiie pur¬ 
pose. Fuither, Sir K. Naxitnuddiu said that an address could only be moved by 
means of a motion and that if it was to be movnd oy a nou-offieiai member, it could 
only be done on a ilay sf*t a^iart for non-ofli'dal business, Ab.ive all, tliat day^'^ 
sittinif had been set apart for B.,vernmeut imsiness. iiameiv ihe presentation'of 
ihe Bud.fet. 

Pile Presiient said that the mover did not claim it under the rules tint in pur- 
*'aance of parliameutar y jiraetice and that he merely said that under rule 5t) an ad- 
dl''s,^ should be picsented lo Ills Excelleue> The l^icsidonr lesiicvi to know if it was 
aimed as a priviit'tte of the House. 

<r ?/■ K. WazTannlh/f said th.it the que>tiori of pnvib ve de.l icb anse as uiidei 
'ction IIS an addiess from the Council to the (;f>veiur)r mu'-t be [tre>euted after 
i nuhon ha<l bt'eii <aai ned to that effect in 'he House a'C.-u diny. io the procedure 
■ii'i down. Euithei me motion for whndi note-e liad l>oen piveii eould not be moved 
o '-ausf it hifnii^ed Seetion 19 of tin* rules of business. 

liic I'r^\'<idrnt, lIlterveninp^ said that the mover did not claim it as an ordinary 
ijiotioii but in pursuance of pailianiontary jiractice aiid Itiat it was mu a resolution 
■ u* c motion conneeted with the privile^e.-^ of the House. 

Sir K. Nnztwuiidin observed that the English pieeedent did not ajiply in tb.e 
prt'sent case because it differed from the practice at M'estrainster on account of 
sfatulory provision. For, according to British Parliamentary practice, the Cabinet 
was responsible for His Majesty’s Address. In India the Govcimor addressed the 
legislatures at his own discretion for which the Miuisrers were nor responsible and 
therefore the two cases were not identical. 

The President observed that in the Dominion Parliaments such addresses were 
presented and that he wished to know whether this House also wished to create such 
a convention 

One of the members Mr. Kantim Kumar Dutt said that they should not drag in 
pailiameutary practice by str’uining the law and that on principle they should not 
introduce any thing in the Bengal Council for which there was no provision in the 
rules. He said that in the rules of business it was dehnitelv stated that an address 
eould be presented to the Governor only after a motion had been made and carrieo 
under the rules and that it would not bo right to follow practices in vogue elsewhere 
or to bring in the question of creating a convention. 
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The Fresideut tbea said that the matter was of such constitutional importance 
that it should be thoroughly discussed. He said that it was true that theirs was a 
written constitution and their rules and regulations were not definite on the point 
but at the same time he said that the House had certainly the right to create con¬ 
ventions. He said tliat he did not for a moment wish to convey the idea that they 
should necessarily ‘opy all the conventions even ol the Britisli Parliament if these 
did not suit fhiun. Hut, at the same time, he said the mover had raised a very 
important questi ui. He, therpforfg advised the mover not press the motion that 
day but inform^'d Jurn that he would permit the meraher to raise it on some other 
day after giving., due notici^ to th.* membei-s d mat sa\ 'fh d the House has almost 
been taken alcK k by the motion.' 

The mover then wifhdri'w tht‘ motion 

PuLhs t,)Frn'ii.R’> Notick—A ii.i. Motion" 

2ud. AUGUST ;—Tlie ud] mi umeiu motion on the Vhess OlVicei s notice to 
Calcutta newspaper'*, pi'<)hio;t\u>i \\u‘ publication of news ubout the Detenue Day 
proceedings was taken up to-day fjively discussion look plaee, but it was defeated 
when a poll was taken bv 3L^ voti's to 12 

Mir. Kammi Kutna^ Daft, Congre,.-, memte^i, who mitiated the debate, made an 
interesring aualysi', of th-' i-iuisequeii'*', of tli-^ Press Oflicer's notifimation and 
revealed how such ao otdor unierrntuod ^!o^ fnndam^^nt,!! .dvil liheirios of the jieople 
Several rnernbcis parteopated in the discussion 

Dr. Radiiakumad Makhet/(‘ \ lical u ih.» Oppositnei. made a sf-athing condemria- 
MOD of tip* (t,)iic\ tf ffio Mim^trv u Ihuigal and asked th<‘ ’MuU'.ters to look 

.11 this ,oi,nio 111 lioi'iai wlouc lilM-'ti «s were being continued to be encroached 
UpOn .and 'h ' oih -r ptcfuM> m tin* si... t'. c'l’ess provitn^r's which contained about 6o 
per o :u^ ol tij - fiopulailoii of liiifish Indii, wlpo-c a vig,irons and piogressive policy 
was heiug p'lrsu''] I'V th - Cingress .Ministers wit\in so short n time alter their 
lakiug ofilre \ft'n‘ lefeuiug to the »dfe.-ts of such an older as tliat issued by the 
Press as • sb.ikiip'. :he etpn"* stiocTure ol rip* j»rim,t’\ civil lights of the 

citizens ol lleiH'al", le* sail that tlp‘ Miuist;v stiould not have allowed aii ■'biiKlerling' 
who was only a Depipy Secaetarv in the Home Deparrmeip, i.i liave isoied such an 
ordtM witiioiii au ' Nfiress oidei floin tiie Home Minisiei and ihi' the Minister must 
be helu resfx.nsible he the consequences 

Sir K. Na^u7^Hd•hn, Home Ministei, in au elaborare rcjil , s ud har the Press 
Officer was mvely cairying onf his duties and thit tlje ord-M 'ssaod by him was 
quite legal ae.d within his tionnds SucU w<armngs issue! U\ iPtiLicr in question 

must i>e appremated h\ th ‘ Pi'css. hsr t'ue (Jovei nme t. i id c only willed, might 
have refrain'sl horn giviii' '•u-h uoti -u whicli was. after .j.ih ei'v a reminder of 
ihe order i-.cied ni 19,'»d aid whuCi coutinuo to crisi until a wa; t aucelled, and 
might liave prise, cod th * papers wiio published such new'^. The Ministry was as 
.mxious a- auvtiojr else to piotcct rhe llh.M•rie^ ol tin, Pre-.s aud afrm’ the legisla¬ 
ture iiad discus'cd ’ 1)0 (jutistions about loteuus and ofluw alucri matters sliortly, he 
would per-onaMi. > into '1 p' qucNtum .d' r!p‘ ni*ed lor the -.-tontion or rulenwise d 
the order passr i e siidiag tie Dcienu’' Day proceedings 

Before replyoic to the det>at‘\ Mt Katmni Kumir Duff icSired to know whothet 
th(' Home Ministc; dal 'nythiug to ail to what he liad already s[)Oketi. The Leader 
of tlie Oppo<^itioii desired to know the exact signifleancc ot th ' Minister's words. 

But the Uomi' Alinister said that lie had .nothing more to add to what hi' had 
already spoken. The motion was pre.ssed and lost 

Benoal Cor.N’oiL Leadership 

9th. AUGUST . —.4.U important ruling which raav have the effect ot iuchiding m 
the Bengal Ministry a member of the Upper House, was given by the Hon. Mr 
S. C. Mitra, the President of rhe Bengal Legislative Council, to-day, on a point 
raised by Dr Radhakumud Mukherjee, Loader of the Congress Parly in the Council, 
who sought to know whether a non-member could take upon himself the position of 
the Leader of the House. The President ruled that the Leader of the House must 
be a member of the Council and in this view of the matter, the Prime Minister, 
who claimed to be the Leader of the House in the Upper Chamber, would not be 
able to function as such. Elaborating his point, the Hon. the President observed 
that it was not inconceivable that in future both the Houses might be sitting simul¬ 
taneously and it was natural that the Prime Minister and his colleagues would have 
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oidiaarily to attend the Lower House of which tlujy liappeued to be members. Thus, 
unless au elected member of the Upper House was declared as the Leader of the 
House, the work of the House would bo impeded. 

Imj'Uovino tiik Rivku Courshs 

1 Ith AUGUST (3a the motion of Dr. Radl/a Kumud MuLcrjec the Council 
adoptcvi the foJlowiu^^ resolution to-day :— 

•‘This C'juncil declares that it is ot opinion that a committee of seven members, 
to be eho.seii m equal numl)ers from the two Houses of the Legislature, and the 
Minister in charge of tlio Irrigation Department (Agiiculture and Industry) as the 
Chairman, and with (lowei to co-opt additional rin'inberis as experts, be formed for 
the [uuqiose of the utilisation ot the hydiogiaphie resources ot Dengal and to regu¬ 
late irrigation and the courses of water channel and improve sanitation ot public 
heahb, witli iiarticular reference to Uu' foUowvug amongst otlier a\)\)roved measures ; 

(I) Flush irrigatiou iu the alluvial portion ot Dengal wheie the delta has been 
raised to the same flat level. 

(d) Sloiage of lain water in suitable reseivoiis. 

(d) Construction of dams and reservoirs [uovided with sluice-gates and distri¬ 
butaries. 

(d) ii ligation by electric jiowei li om livei.s and tube-wells on the model as m 
the United Provinces. 

(h) Construction of canals and cuts without dislocating the iiutuial drainage 
levtds. 

(0) Harnessing oF waterlalls for generating cheap idectricity for tlie country¬ 
side (cm the hiie.s ot the United 1‘rovinces hydro-electric grid system). 

(7) Ivstahlishment of a river-training laboratoi y at headc^uarters. 

16th. august Tile Congress adjoin nment motion to discu.':)S the situation 
arising from the police lathi charge on the 14th August wu.s negatived without a divi¬ 
sion to-day. 

L’klease or Deiesu.s 

Earlier, the House discusseii the lesoliition moved by Mr. MoazzeniaU Cliaudlniry 
urging the release of all i>olitieals, detenus and internees but the Uou^,e being proro¬ 
gued before the debate concluded, the resulutiun wui.'^ taken as talked out. 

In th‘* course of the debate Mr. J. A. MrKerrutv made tlie following observations : 
May I envisage in the future the happening of a most untoward event, the murdei 
—after the release of these detenus—the riiuider ul one of our most resjiected 
Miuisters Now on that day—if we pi eject ourselves into the future—1 would say 
this ■ "‘For this foul, utterly senseless, utterly useless and utterly inexcusable miiidei 
t ie jiei'sons who are lesponsible are net those young detenus who have been caugbl 
"i who have committed suicide to tiie grief of ttieir parents, but tliose membeus in 
this House who voted m tavour of this resolution.” 

The House at this stage was proiogued. 

IIa.TsIIAIII CoLLEl.E IxeEDENT 

'The next meeting of the Council commenced on the 11th. September. Tie 
aljuniunient motion n'gaiding the (dosing of the Kajshahi College, of whii h notice 
hatl lieen given by Mr. Ldhf (Uumdra Dass was not nioveil. 

hi auswei to tlio Piesident (the lion. Mr. N. Mjtra ) Mr. Das said that in 
viiwv ot the lact that Mr. riarat Chandra Bose, leadin’of the Congiess Assembly Party, 
and Mr. /A N. Banerjr had agreed to eiupiiie into tlie matter with a view to bringing 
about a settlement, he did not propose to move the adjournment motion. 

Non-Ofi'jc'1al Bills 

13th. SEPTEMBER Four non-oflicial Bills were discussed to-day. Three on tliom— 
the Relief to the Poor and Unemployment Bill, the Fisheries Bill and the Municipal 
Act Amendment Bill—were circulated for eliciting public opinion. The Cruelty to An.- 
tttals (Amendment) Bill was undei consideration when the House rose for the 
^uy. 

Unemelovment Relief Bill 

The Bengal Relief to the Poor and Uneinployrneut Bill, introduced by Khan 
Bahadur Miiazzamuddin //ossutn, was lir.st consideied. The Bill sought to help 
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labourers and poor agriculturists with short-term loans and the indigent with doles 
to tide over temporary difficulties. The Bill, as stated, was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Fisheries Bill 

Mr. S. (\ Ghakravarti's Fisheries Bill was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The Bill .sought to .safeguard the rights and interests ot fishermen, who, it 
was stated, were subjected to various exactions at tlie hands of their immediate 
landlords, but more particularly from those of the middlemen. 

Municipal Amendment Bill 

Mr. Nur Ahmed's Municipal Amendment Bill which sought to do away with 
nominated blocks from Municipal bodies, introduce adult francliiso and make it com¬ 
pulsory for those bodies, to spend ten per cent of their incoriU" on iiriniary education, 
was also circulated for eliciting fiublic opinion. 

CiiUELTY TO Animals Bildi; 

Mr. Lalii Chandra Dass s Bengal Cruelty to Animals (AmtMidment) fiill, the 
object of which was to put an elfective chock on the ptiovika evil was under discussion 
wiion the House adjourned. 


PlilVILEOES OP THE CoUxNClL 

14th SEPTEMBER When the Council motto-day. Dr. Radhakumnd MuIJierJee. 
L ader ef the opposition, stated that “a process of slow and steady d(gei iuiation of 
the status and privileges of the Couueir’ had been going on. The resjiuusibility for tiiis, he 
maintaineu, develoi»ed solely on tlie (hjvei nmont. The second cliamluu was taken bv 
Goveinmcnt in the sense that it was ‘•■like the second lilddle in piodueiiii', om legi.s- 
lative music.” It was, lie said, a gross misconception of tlie scope and iunctions of 
the second Chamber. 

This Council was practically an elected body, haning only its lujirnuated clement ot 
one-Tentli. The Government did not realize that they were “violating tlie Constitution 
and wrecking the Act,” by not allowing the Council to tuuction a . it should. They 
had not yet given to this House a Leader. The business of the House was in a 
muddle. Ho wished that Governmout had taken a leaf out ot the book of the Con¬ 
gress Government m Madras giving to the Upper Ilousi' at onee a Minister and a 
Leader. 

Giving 'hi (catalogue of our disabilities and the means ui removing them,” L)i. 
Mnkherji oinpliasized the need of a separate chamber tor the Council to conduct ito 
business in "absolute freedom.” Pending a se])aiate buildings he suggA'-^ted tliut tlie 
days of the week should he divided betwetui the twu Hoic.es ol h'ggsiiituie for tlieii 
respective use of the Legislatuc (hiamber on tlie juescribed d;i\s allotted to each. 
The Council, iit‘ concluded, was now placeil m a jjosilioii iii vilinh it could not 
1 unction as it should under the Constitution. 

The President, Mr. Satyendra i'hami/a Mifra, said that the point laised by In 
Muklierji eould be discussed in the House only il it came iii tlu^ loiiii ol a 
rt'solutioii. 

Cruelty 'lo ANuyi iLs Biu. 

Tlie House then »esura(‘d discussion on the Crnultv to Animals (Aratuidmcnt) Bill 

Speaking on the proposed measung Khwaja ^^r Nazi/nuddut said that Govern¬ 
ment liad every sympathy witii the sponsor of tlie motion Government wwue quite 
aware of the evil practice of pkooka and fully lealized the necessity of {uittiug a 
stop to it. 

After some discussion the Bill was referred to a Select Committee with instruc¬ 
tions to submit their report by November ilO. 'The Coiiiieil then adjourned. 

SoLYiM, Unemployment Proui em 

15th. SEPTEMBER :-~The gravity of the piobiem ol unemployment in Bengal 
was emphasized to-day when Mi. Karmni Kumar Dutta moved a resoiutiou 
to the effect that a special department in chat go of one of the Ministeis 
with a board of expeits to help him, should be established immediately 
to deal with this problem. Mr. Dutta remaiked tiiat to suggest that 

Government had no lesponsibility in the matter was to go against the 

doctrine accepted in all civilized countries. He said that one of the methods by 
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which Government mi^;ht solve the problem of iijemployment was by helping in thn 
development of industries which would give employment to a large number of 
people. Flo explained that by his resolution he did not contemplate the appointment 
of an additional Minister. One of the existing Ministers might be entrusted with 
the administration of the jiroposed department. 

Mr. Lalrf Chandra Dnn moved an amendment suggesting tln.t a committee 
iinder the Finance Minister, consisting of exports a^d some members of the Council 
and Assembly, should be immediately formed with a view to devising means to solve 
the question of unempleyraont and with that end in view among other things to open 
•imal) and middh'-sizod industries in different piarts of the Province. 

The Finance Ministiu’ Mr. y R. Rarkcr said that there was no difference of 
opinion regtrding tin' gravity of the problem of unemployment and also as regards 
the |>rojM)■^itlo^ tliat it was tlie duty of Government to help in the solution of the 
pioblein Mr. Dutta liad laised the question of State aid to Industries. The Govern¬ 
ment iiad ht'on helping tie' nnlustries bv giving protection in the shape of tariffs 
and tiounties, and also in vari'Mjs ntlnu' ways. Recently the Government of India 
gave a gooil impetus to the sug.ti industry liy introducting high tariffs, but unfor¬ 
tunately Bengalis had so far dene nothing foi the revival of the sugar industry in 
lliis Province. 

Dr. Hadha Kiiniud Mukhi'iji ^aid 1h.it the problem was a vast and fundamental 
one, airectiiig the f.ibri ’ of soei ‘tv. and so it couKl not be dealt witli piecemeal. 
In elder to solve this piohleni they must first tackle the question of primary 
ediK.ation, and, secoinlly, improve the coiiditiou of the peasantry. The agriculturist 
must be given a fair jniee for his jtroduoc. If agricultuie could ho made profitable, 
the prohlom of uuemploym-uit would bo solvod automatically. 

Mr. E. Ormond sai l Unit the qiu'stiou of unemployment cut across every 
de|)artraeiit and atfectod the woi k of every IMinister to some extent. Referring to 
unemfiloymeiii among lawyers. .Mr. Gi-moiid said that stofis should bo taken to pre¬ 
vent so many young m'Ui fiom taking up a }»rofession wdiicli could not give them 
proper oeeupatioii. rio' debate had not coinduded wlien the House rose for the day. 

16 th. SEPTEMBER Ml . Ilamidnl Hikj Chuirdhury said that apart from the 
unemiduyed raiddli' ' lass there was the larger body of iiuomployed agriculturists. 
\nv scheme that llit'v might fonnulate would be of no effect unless they had 
iiiereasod tin' prodiietiviiy of the sod and provided better marketing facilities for 
agi leiiPuial products. 

Rai Bahadur KcCiah Ranrrfi stiessel tin' necessity ’’of collecting statistics with 
a view to having a (ojirect idea of the extent of unemployment. 

Ml Humai/un Kahir said that the creation of an employment portfolio of the 
appointrni'Ut. of a commitfe-* of expeits was nothing but tinkering with the problem 
;hev had to face. They must have a bold and comprehensive selieme to tackle the 
in all its asnects. 

The Maharaja of Saufosh said that the people themselves w'ero to a large extent 
responsible for this iineniployinent. It was a pity that their educated young men 
e.fJen sliovve(l lamentahio apathy towards vjcatious wdiich were other than literary 
or clerical They often refused to recognize the dignity of labour. This particular 
meutality must be changed. 

Koplying to the debate the Hon. Naivab Khtraja Habtbullah Bahadur of Dacca 
said that he fully n'ahzed the gravity of the problem and was trying to do his 
level best to tackle the problem. Although uew in offiee, he had already formulated 
a five-year scheme for the industrial development of Bengal. This was now await¬ 
ing the consideration of the Finance Minister and other members of the Cabinet. 
The Hon, Minister informed the House that under the old Government, ‘middle class 
unemplGyment’ was in charge of the Minister for Industries. Now that the depart¬ 
ment of Industries was in his charge, he \vas also in charge of middle clas unem¬ 
ployment and therefore of the portfolio of the whole problem of unemployment. The 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBER :~Afr, N. R. Sarkar moved to-day that the Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill as passed by the Assembly (Lower House) be taken into consideration. 

Rising on a point of order, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee^ Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, challenged the right of the Minister, who was not a member of the House, to 
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movr for the eonsidemtioa of any Bin. Dr. Mukerjea held fliaf. ao(;oidin/j^ to tho 
Government of India Act, a non-membor Minister was entitled do sf»eak in, and 
otlierwist; take part in (lie jiroceedings of'’ the House, but tins could not be cons¬ 
trued to mean (bat he could initiate proceeding's by muviii^^ (he e.onsideration of a 
Bill or a resolution. ^ 

After a prolon^;ed discussion the actiuti Advocate-'»eneral, Mr. A. d/. J>ose 
his opinion which was ro the effect that Mi. (marker was in order. 

The I'resident, the Hon. Air, N. (?. M/V/yi. concuried. and the Housf' pioeeedod to 
consider the Ministers' Salaries Bill. 

A motion for tln^ circulation of the Bill for public opinion was lost. ^ 

Mr. ffitinai/un Kabir (Broja) moved that each Minister should ich-ivc Ks. J.oUO a 
month, with a sumptuary allowance of Ks. 1,000 for tin' Pit'mier. Mr. ^ 

dra Chabrarartt ((/On^ress) sou^dit to reduce the Pjemiei's^ salaiy^froni Its. d,(X)0 (o 
Bs. 750, and (he salaries of the other Mini^tiu-s from Ks. d.;jf)0 to Ks. <ot>. 

Mr. Monzzamah Choudh urij f)ropos('d that the ”001101' sliouhd bt' })aid Ks. 
and th(‘ other Ministers Its 1.500 each. 

The other pro{>osals weie under discussion when (he House adjoiirued, 

18th, SEPTEMBER —(,>nes'tions of privilege and prestige, which appear pieatlv 
fo eoma-rn the amour -]}roprc of sorne of the intmibers of Jaunra! s I ppci lloust' a^ain 
loomed la^-ye in tfn^ discussion of that body on (he Muiisteis’ Salaries Bill (o-dav. 

Tliere were several amendmen(s aiming:' at lowt'r scab's of salaiic, than (hose 
»',()j>os-'i in the original liill })assed bv the ljei;is!a(ive Assembly Ai; 4 unv i;ts a lvaneed 
fnr and against wen* similar to those put fot ward in (lie J/iwei' Ilnus.' 

All the other amendments weie lost. 

The Kause was eonsideriiyc; the last motion, namely, that the Bill he passed, when 
the meeting: Maas ad|ourned. 

20lh. SEPTEMBER :—The Fiiiaiiee Miui.ster. AIi' Nahui Raujan ad.'' d > threw out 
a ehallenr^e to-day to tlie Ooncress members (o sacj-ifiee theii incomt' t " the service nf 
tin' nation and to take lessons in simplicity. Lowei salary foi' t!ic Mnnstin'.'. and tlit' 
ofTicers of the <loverrirnent Nvonld, no doubt, lie said, mean a let of saving: in the 
nation's hudp:et, but if it, M^as a quesUou of competition and net mcie playiny to the 
:^allery, he was quite ]irepare(l to take up the Conj^ress cdiallenye. lit' M'ould not 
accept a farthmtj; as salary (Congress cries of lieai, hear), provid-cd tliose who wt're 
shoutinc 'hear, liear’ were pn'paied to ^o’ve nj> tlnnr earninys ;,ud nfil''.e them for 
the service of the nation. .As re;,cards simplicity, lie yielded to none in tli.p it'spect. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill (as settled in the Lower House) was then put to vote 
and passed without a division. 

Puksioun't's .vMt Si’laivKk’s Kmolvmknt.- Bili, 

Till' Council then proceeded witli the consideration of the Legislative CliamL i- 
(Piesidont’s and Speakor’s Emoluments) Bill. Several amendment> werii moved. 
Some of tliem (by C'>np;ress aud Proja members) wuire for redueinc; the salaries of 
both the President of (lie Council and tlio Speaker of the .Assembly and their deiui- 
ties, while there wen' others which aimed at either reduciii^^ the salary of the 
Speaker and his deputy or increasin.y (hal of the President and his deputy so as to 
make the rate of their salaries uniform. The genera! eonsensus of opinion was that 
no distinction should be made fietweeii the President and the Sjieaker in resjiect, of 
their salaries wdii'ii their duties and resi»onsihi!ities were the same and their salaries 
should be the same 

Mr. H?imn,yuii Kafur firoposed a salary of Ks. lOClO and an c'stablishmont allow¬ 
ance of Ks. 5(X) jier month each for the President of the Council and the Speaker 
of the Assembly, in place of a salary of Ks. 1,500 and Us 2,000 rosiiectivoly, pro¬ 
vided in tlio Bill ; and a salary of Us. 1,(X)') each pf'i' year for the Deiuity President 
and the Deputy {speaker in [dace of Us. 2,(XXJ and Ks. 5,000 per year respectively. 
This was lost. 

Mr. Srish Chandra Chakravartij (Congress) moved for reducing the salary of 
both the President and the Speaker tc a uniform rate of Ks. 750 per month. The 
House negatived the proposal by 41 to 9 votes. 

Mr. Moozzamali Chorndhury sought to reduce the salary of the Speaker to 
Us, 1,500 per month and that of the Deputy Speaker to Ks. 1,000 per annum. Both 
the amendments were rejected. 
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Mr. 7. A. Mrkcrrow hy another amendment sought to raise the salary of the 
Speaker to Ivs. 2,500 ; while Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahainav wanted to fix the 
salary of the Jhesidont at Its. 2,000. 

Tlie House by .37 to 12 votes accepted the pronosal to hx I ho alary of the 
President at Rs. 2,CKX), thus making it uniform with that r)f the Sjicakor. 

The 'dorse adopted without a division anottier amendment by Khan Baha<Jni 
Ataur JidhntiHin suggesting a salary of K's 3,050 j(er annum foi tlio lojputy Presi¬ 
dent (as in the rase* of the Dejnity Spe*aker). 

The President s and Speakei’s Salary liill as amended, was jiassed by the House 
nithuLit a divw.oi,. Tin; Comnul tiiiui adjourned. 

Mi:\ii:i.i;s’ E.MoLi Mi.vr- Kill 

put SEPTEMBER :-\a! lous attempts to modify the Peng d lA'gislative (diam- 
i < r- (M 'lnbius’ lOnedurneuts) Pil!. a‘> passed bv tin' Assernt>!v. wtue tjefeated i?' th«' 
Couiieil te-(iay In tie* liist j)!a.*.* Mi. ////wo//////. A'oArr sought to disqualify 'dlie ueldttr 
of any ofh -e of piofit under the (tiown in India earryirig a hxed s.ilary tliat is already 
M) existence oi may be created heieaftei” flora th-* s.ilaiies and allowances lixeii for 
ibe Poiined and .Assembly raeraheis. 

Ih-'U followed ffiinr.di Mantin \vho would ha\ ‘ bquived llio T)e))Ulv 

"'peak'T of tie’ Assembly au i rte* D'loitv Pi''sidenf of tin* (’ouniil from drawing 
'.alarit's an 1 allowances as mernb<us of fie* respective Houses. 

Moie diasti- was thi' pM'pos.i! of Mt. .V//»- Atiniurd who \\ouM have abolislied 
11 c poll's sihuy (lause alt'»goi ioo. Mr. fluhhiiiuv Knhir v 'sll have been content 
eith a re* be lion of salaries fi'cri K’s. 15 ) to !vs. IhO a Jiienis u liile Pegum Ilamida 
VI'imin jtreferiel a scale of b's. 12.5. 

All but the last ameti im-’u’ 'vei.* !o^t. .ml the House adjourne.d. 

liLMOVVL ()l Distal* ,\LI1 ICATtoNs PlLL 

22nd SEPTEMBER —Two Pills-—the Pengal Legislative (''bnnbeis (Membets’ 
rxiobimtoits') Pill, aril the B-mgal I.,’-Ji.slaf ui e ( lb*m )v,i! nf f)' q lahrications) Pill — 
et'K' p issrd by the (Viuneil to-d,iy aft(‘i whi< h the Council w,w ptoiogued. 

A’aiious amendments whi. h .umcl at leiucireg the salaiiei .nel allowances of 
memlaus w('r«' defeated b\ laigt* ina)'>nties. 

/'c(/nm //omo/a Moumi mitve l that rnt'mbeis salat les be re'luc'i from Ks. 150 
I • IP 12.*. the daily allow.itie** fioui J\.s 10 (o Ps. .5 anti tiawbing allowance from 
to; t class to sceorel class. 

ile-re weie two other ameielmcnts in the names of Alt Hiirnayuu Kabii and Mi. 
Mt). ooni.ib Chaudhurv seeking to ii\ the daily allowance at lis. ti and Ks. 7-8 respee- 
'! tdv. \'i Hie arnentlraeiits were lost 

fe ctuitn'xion with tin’ s*‘);ond Pill there weie four amt'mlmeiits to (Maiiso 2 
'" ■h pitjvided for tin' rtunoval of e.»'ttaiu tlisquaiifications for meiiibeiship. The 
' . imc'its weie lU'galivetl. Tin* House was then proroguetl. 
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( Conthiucd from Volume I Page 1G5 ) 

'I'llE Pr.EMIKU’s RtnTEMEM 

Ist. JULY. —lilt' Ojipusilioii members wen' in Llioii st'iUs wlii'iii tiu' Assembly 
niel ihis rnoinini; and hriran Chantanlal ontoied the House latoi'. 

r»L'f(iit‘ (juestions wore (aketi up. tin' S[)eake!r, Slir t^hahabudtlift. said llial lie liad 
T'eeeived a lon^ lettei fiom tlie leader of the (){»j)Osition. I)r. (Jopitdiaud ] »liai 
In order to deal with that statement he said he would have to eonsult certain 
volumes of tln^ pi (xieedines and ceilain liooks on the coiisi iTut ion. Therefoie he 
would deal with tliat statement later. 

He uiideistood that there was some resentmi'ijt against the appointment of a 
poIi<’e ofTieer as .Marshal and promised that t!n‘ post will he filled by a refill'd 
Military Officer as soon as one was available. As to the duties of the Marshal he 
said tha! neithei the (loveimmeut not he had eonsidets'i that question hut lie 
presumed they will he the sara*- as lIl^^ Marshal of the Cenlial Assembly and if 
fhooe duties wei e eoiisideiel to reipn're nifiddication, such mo lifieations will be made 
by the House. 

After ([uestions tlie Ibemiei. Sir Sikandar Hat/at Khan mahe a statement eoii- 
('I'rnitif: tht' walk-out of the Opposition members. 

He said ; ‘H am p:lad the Hon’hle friends oj»[)osite have come hae.k (Ministerial- 
Oilers). ^ on. Sir, were pleased to make a statommit this mornini; to tin' elTeet that 
tlnue has been misuuderstandini; and that so far as the present Marshal is eon- 
eerned it n as only a temporary arran^jement. L venture to make a siitrip’^^t iun that 
with repaid to tlu' functions of the Maishal concerned, if yon In- ph'ased to appoint 
an informal e.omrnitto'i of this flonse to advise von, I think that Avoiild eo hniy 
wav to meet the wishes of the t pioposals of (lie Cominittei' 

wiil be broLiitht before the House for i atification. Secondly, tho I’lerniei addeil, 
as the Hoi^. memtieis opjiosite have taken some exception -n m,i\ be apainst tlu' 
principle of appointment —that the present Marsha!!. I ventuie i > .Mi/ei'^-t. if ii does 
not mean an> yieal incoiivenmnee to you iiendin^ tin' .eppr'intment of a permanent 
ineurabent. you may lu- please! to dispeiise Avitli Ins servot'd.' ((>i»p« isit ion eheei ) 

Ih'oeeediny, Str SfLandar sail. “Without h em^t jo-c'-unipi mens, may 1 make a 
suv^ostiren \eiv lespeetfully to my houonrahle liiend (he fi"ader of the (rpposdioii 
that it in future in any such matteis where the.ii' is a likcdihood of ^^ravc misundei- 
standiiif.; arising, that they might lir^l try to remove it m , hamber pnvatelv, I mav 
request him to make iepVesentalion to’ tdie Speak'O and to np' privately so tlnii vo 
can meet quietcly to sei' Avhether tlial matter is )»ossil»le of s<dn1ion. A great deal 
of sensation was created among tlie public and tin' press nnneeessanly on Hie 
present occasion and I wmuld request voii to make tins oMsilion deai so llial liieie 
is no bickering of lieart on any side of tin* House’ (< beersh 

Dr. Gopichand Bharcfava, f.eader of the Opjm.sifion. s.p'd - 
the day before yesterday was only to show oui le.sentment from Hie constitutional 
viewpoint because we felt that it was an emroaediraent on the lights of the VIouse 
and that was why we wore compelled to take tlie comse wi' did. I can assure yon, 
Sir, wo have nothing personal and we thought better to bring to your notice as'the 
custodian of the rights of the House. As for the Ihuunier's suggestion on behalf 
of the Opposition, T can assure him and tlie House that I am profianid to meet you 
and the fjoader of the House to settle privately any such grave matteis in which 
there was misunderstanding” (apiplause). 

Duvan Chamanlal wanted to know in view of the suggesli<^n made by Hie 
Premier yvhether the Speaker would dispense with tho services of tho present 
Marshal forthwith. 

The Premier explained ; “My suggestion did not mean forthwith. The Speaker 
may be pleased to dispense with his services as early as possible without inconve¬ 
niencing yourself.” 
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Tlio Speaker agreed to the proposal tor the appoiatmeut of the oommittee of 
tlie House for detormiuiug the fimctiou of the Marshal and promised to dispense 
with tlie services of the preseut Marshal as soon as possible. 

With this assurauce the House passed to the cousidoratioii of the dt^mauds foi 
under the head general admiuistratiou. 

VuTTYC ON HuDCKT DeMAXUS 

5th. JULY : - All appeal to members not to put questions toucdiing communal 
issues eomhined with the threat that should mmnbers not resist tliis temptation he 
would be obligisl to deidtne to answer them in the inteiests of the public was 
made bv the PremuM’ Sir SiLandar llyat Khan in the Assembly to-day. 

Th(^ ajipeal arose out of the persisten(je of two Sikh rnembets wlio, not satisfied 
with (pie tions about the usti of .Ihatka meat iu poli''e -lines and jails, moved for 
pel niis^.ioii to bring up adjournment motions on the ^,ubjeet. The Sjieukei riih“] out 
both motions 

The demand toi' an iiuu'ease m police constables’ salaries imvt carat' uri'iei dis- 
eusMoii and an inttuesting (*pi^ode in tie- dtTiate was the tribute paid by Lula Duut- 
(hand, (bquity Icadiw of the Congress Party to the woik done by the [xdice eoiistabh's 
tor whom ht^' asked a salary of at least Ks. :i(J a month Hi' also suggested that 
J)(diee (iflinals be deputi*d to London to leal ii Seotlainl Yard ttudinique and manners 
in de.uTng with the i»ublic. I^ala Duniehand however had a tilt at the iiigher officers 
in the foic.e as bi'ing overpaid. 

Ur. Hhd'njunn aigued that tlie Ihilget did not permit an mcreasi' in tiie pay 
ot '•onstables and ph'aded for more time fei the Ministry to lemi'dy the situation. 

Ml. MuhiiiHnt'id llus^dui made wild, .^weeping alh'gations aeainst magistrates and 
jioliee officers and the Piemiei lai.-^ed a piotest. 

Sii (loriti Chatid Narany, ex-MInl^tel^ asked liow redrc.-iri should be obtained 
and tih; Speaker warni?d Mr. Muliammad Hussain that the Cliaii would not be able 
to give him protection if Im persisted in ^ucli sweeping charges. 

6th. JULY:— Tilt' main criticisms against the I'olice grant t()-day weiU' that tint 
Police Department was steeped in corruption and bribery aud tliat their beliaviour 
t(;W'a!ds the public w'a-. most uncivil. The extoi'tion of confessions from ignorant and 
pool people was, it was alleged, lampaut, \vith the result that people were generally 
afiaid of the pohcu' and rt'sjiectable jn'ople were unwilling ttj appear before them 
bi'caus') of bad treatment. 

.S’./ Stkaiuidr Hijat Khan the Prt'mier. winding ui» tie* debate, said that he 
h.i 1 hi-e l very little ceii^triu tive eiatiiMsm. d'liere had been the usual idiarges ot 
- II,i(,lion, biibeiv aud incivility towaids the public. Aftt'i icjilying to various 
ui'i.ci ( icicisins, the Pteinier gavt' liguies to .show that the amour.I 8*pent on tiu' 

' - \\ .IS oti!\ about Ids 7 and a half lakhs :ts against an ('Xpenditure ol 

h's. 70 laklis on otliei I’anks. .-Xs for rtii-rmtui'-nt, the Piernier [jointed out 
iii,u g.;/<*tted offict'i’s weit' formerly recruited by the local (iovernment hut in 
i!.;^ lunctujii would be dis(diargeil by the Public Scivict' Commission. 

‘ bi luc geneiiil chaigt' of conu[jtion. Sir Sikandai j»ointed out that this malady 
cMsu-d everywhere ; t‘ven the t'ongiess was not immune from it. The only remedy 

is o- edu..ate the juibhc and male' them as incoi i ujitible as [jossible. The Con- 
euss miglit oeeupy flu* (luvernment heiiehes to-moirow and Sir Sikandar asked, 
v\'cuul n he li mest lor tlie memheis sitting op[»osite to-day, to try to iLculeate the 
spiiit of iawU'ssness in tlui fjuhlio •'’' The Pteraiei continued. “I may remind them 
tluu it has been au ('stahlished praetii'e in evei> civilized e.ountry to let the exeeu- 
tiv(' to furietion undisturbt'd ana the Poiigress would lu* eommittiug a great rnistako 
when iu ehaige of tiie Govenimeiit il they tried to iiiterfeie with the executive in 
its day-to-day administration.” 

Lala Dunichand’s motion vva.s put to vote and was defeated by 80 votes to 3d. 

9th. JULY The Assembly discussed for tw.o days the Opposition cut motion 
relating to the educational policy of the (Iovernment. Members generally urged tin* 
speedy introduction of fnxi and compulsory education and vocational education in 
all schools. 

i'ln* Minister of Education^ replying to the debate, said the Government \vere 
committed to tlie encouiagement of girls’ education. Tliis was evident from the 
fad that in the new education budget 80 poi cent was allotted for girls’ education 
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as against 15 per tunit in tiie {)revious budget. Ex^porimenls wcmc in progress in 
certain centres on the system of introducing general litoiaciy for Hie musses 
Government had recieivod the report of the Corarnittet? for revising the liistoiy text 
books. The Committee had siiggesteil expunging certain historical fa(J.s which 
(caused disunion among various communities. Govtirnmeut were carefullv consider¬ 
ing the recommendation. The cut motion was rejected and Education demand was voted. 
Tilt' House then adjouined. 


CKXSUliF Moilov RULliD OUT 

12th. JULY:— Mi. iSri?'arn, a Coiigiess memhei of the Assmnhiy 
attern[itt'd to-day to move an ailjournment motion to f)iot(*st again.st tlit' answei 
ggvon by tlie Premiei to a supplemmitaiy (lut'stion coiieeriimg certain remarks made 
at a zamiiidars' meeting by Sii cJihoturam, Minister for Development. Mr. Siiruni 
said that the Pi-emier had supportinj, on behalf of tlie (Joveinment, the speeidi ol 

Sir CJihoturam in which the latter had said that if a Congrr^ssmau [au'sisted in 

abusing the (Jovornmeiit, the Zamiudars shoul.l '■push him out of the village.'’ 

'I'lic Premier protested against attiahuting to him something which he had no) 
said. He leferred to the actual wording ol tlie question and said that the whole 
Dovi'iiirnent was with the Mmistei when he warned the sjieakei' against tin* use 
ol abusive language against the (>ovi‘rnment 

Dr. Qopiehand, Leader (»f the O[q)ositiuii, said Tliat if (he interpellations 

lead till' Premiei's answer distinctly implied that (he Government ajiproved the 

pushing out of a Csingiessman from a village*. 

The Premier pointed out that when, during interpellations, it was pointedly asked 

of him whetlier he endoised tlu; whole Sfreecli of Sir (Jhlioturam, hr-, it'ply was that 

he was not present when the speech was made. Tliereloi’e, tlie iiitereiice was 
wiong. 

Ml', Sriram said tliat what he objected to wa.s that if tin* 1‘icniiers ii'f>lv meant 
tlie actual policy of the Government then there would he no tiecilom ol spt'is h 
because it meant the lesort to violence by jieople against Congr essiin-n. 

The P^'emier said that a memher ol tiie Dpposition had on the suin' da\ stilted 

that there were many black sheep in the Unionist Govi'rnm ut \.-i irdiodv on the 

(u)vernment bijnches had attemj)ted an adjonniirieiit motion. 

After further discussion, the Speaker held the motion out ot otdci. As it sougjit 
to discuss the puhey oi' euiiduct of a memher, it could only he mo\cd as a subsdintivr* 
motion. 


\oTiNo o\ HuiniET J)1 ':,MxVn;»s 

13lh. JULY:- The Assomldy eomduded consid.natiim of ths ihidgot to-dav. At 
J-iiO p. m. the Speaker apjihed lie* guillotine and all <ioin,uids loi r.iants nuinhermg 
Ihiity were passi'd The House spent to-day discussing (oUigie,,s Pails',', mit rnonou 
relating to the policy ol tlii' De|)aitment ol Agricult ui e. OppoMhon eiilndsin t*m- 
tuai'cd Ji wide lange of the Department’s activities. 

The Leader ot the Opposition, Mr. (Jojnehand Bharqum a'-^si.sted i»v Mr. Knxlnia- 
ijo/ial Diilt and otheis urged the Oovei iimeiit to take steps lo inculcate in tlie 
peasantry a spirit of co-opeiative farming, Ii.x the iniininum piici' td' stafili* commo¬ 
dities, iiiiprove lu'estock and introduce subsidiary iIlduslrlc^ to augun'iit the incoirn* 
of the peasants. 

Mr. (ihaznofar Ali voiced the plight of tin' agricriltuidsts living in Khewia, tin* 
sale range of svliose lands was damtiged by the salt water spreading the surrounding, 
ureas. 

Mr. Krishnngopal Ihitt^ AYhip of the Congress Party, asked what was the use 
of the Opposition making constructive suggestions when the Minister would brush 
them aside with the excuse of lack of funds. TTie considered opinion ol the Opposi¬ 
tion was tliat so long as the Curiency and Exchange policy of the (jovernmeut 
of India was unchanged there could be no improvement in the condition of Hie 
peasantry in India. 

Sir Pundersingh Majiihia, Revenue Minister, and Sir Chkoturarn, Minister for 
Development, spoke on behalf of the Government. The former assured Mr. Ghazua- 
far Ali that the Punjab Government was alive to the plight of the peasantry in 
Khewra salt area and action on the reports of experts with a view to ease the 
situation would not be didayed unduly. Sir Clilioturam gave an account of the 
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achievement of the department in various directions especially in introducing impro¬ 
ved varieties of crops and last year the agriculturists profited to the extent of six 
crores of rupees out of throe staple crops, namely, cotton, wheat and maize. After- 
describing the improvements effected in various crops. Sir Chhoturam concluded by 
saying that in the face of these results the charge of neglect on the part of the 
department towards peasantry was unfounded and unjuatihable. 

The cut was rejected and the demand passed. The House adjourned till July 15. 

Members’ Allowa.nce Bill 

15th. JULY :—The Premier introduced and then moved that a bill fixing mem¬ 
bers nlIowau(;es (Hs. 20 per day allowance and Ks. 2-8 per day for conveyance) bo 
taken into consideration at once. 

Mr. Cha/fianlal moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee owing to 
the groat importance of the measure. 

l)i. Uoinrhaiid^ Leader of the Opposition, supporting the amendment suggested 
tliat the matter be delayed in order to find what other Provinces would pay. 

The Premier, opposing the motion, wanted the Punjab to lead other Provinces 
even in this mattei'. The motion was rejected. 

Ml'. Han ISiuyft (()})position) next moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Parliamentary Secretaries should not bo given any allowance. He said tlio House 
had already sanctioned Its. 50,000 for the salaries of Parliamentary Secretaries and 
therefore they should, in the matter of daily allowance, be treated like the Ministers. 

The Premier, opposing the arntnidmout, said if this allowance was cut off for 
Parliameritaiy Secretaiies the Government would have to give them more salaries. 

Mr. Manilal, Mi’. Ghularn Hussain, Dr. Gopichand, Mr. Sumair Singh, Mr. Kartar 
Singh, Mr. Abdur Ilahman, Mr. Lalsingh, and Mr, Deshabandu Gupta supported the 
amendmi'iit. 

Mr. Bhayalratn supported the motion of Mr. Chamanlal. He pointed out that 
Ministers in Madras were going to get less than what the Unionist Government 
proposed to pay its Secretaries. He had ojiposed even payment of salaries to 
Secretaries but the iiresent proposal giving them daily allowances in addition was 
pi ejiosterous 

The Pretnier ri'peatod the same reply, namely, if the Secretaries were paid daily 
allowance their salaries would be smaller. The motion was defeated by 87 votes 
against 33. 

Mr. MohtL Akram moved another amendment which was passed, whereby a 
member w:.s given th(> option of not taking the allowance. 

Mi. Chamanlal opposing, protested against what he called an unnecessary araeud- 
ineiit merely for the sake of causing a laiigli at the expense of the opposition. 

Mr. Dunicluind (Congioss) next moved that the daily allowances he reduced to 
it.-.. 10. He said if Ks. 20 were paid then each member would get nearly Ks. GOO 
m,<nrnly during the period of the Assembly session. Mr. Dunichand declared that 
the proposals contained in the Bill were legalised robbery and extortion.” 

Ml Ghularn llossuin cousiderd that the allowance of Ks. 12 drawn by the mem- 
bte:> of the old Council should continue. 

Mr. Gliaznafar Alt said the piojiosal of Mr. Dunichand was intended to get cheap 
fiop'ularity with the Congress press and public and there was no sincerity behind the 
amendment as Mr. Dunichand himself, as a member of the Central Assembly, had 
becni drawing Ks. 20 plus Ks. 5 conveyance for a long time. 

Sir Ookulch a7id Narang wished io view the Government j)roposal not from a 
momentary point of view but from a moral point of view. Members got electeil 
spending thousands of rupees. Therefore an allowance of even Ks. 25 daily has no 
compensation. But perhajis there was more important consideration, namely, mem¬ 
bers wore pledged to the electorate that if elected they would strive to bring about 
economy. Now, with what face would they meet the electorate when they wanted 
to raise the allowance from Rs. 12 to Ks. 22-8-0 per day. If Ministers really 
claimed tiiey liad reduced their pay by 33 per cent, then was it reasonable to raise 
the allowance by about 70 per cent ? 

Sir Sikander llyat Khan said the Govornmorit proposal was reached after care¬ 
ful consideration so that members, while attending the session at great pei- 
sonal sacriffee, might not ho out of pocket. None could deny that the standard of 
living liad risen considerably. 

20 
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Mr. Bhai'Cfava askod that in view of tho Conp-ess Ministers rocoiving reduced 
salaries whether thi^ Punjab Ministers would follow tho example. 

Sir SikaiuLar declared, we are not going to follow what other provinces would 
do but W(* are going to lead the otlier provinces (Ministerialist (dieers). If the 
(X)ngress Mi'inbers ojtposite did not wish to draw the maximum allowance hxod, they 
could draw hess. 

Mr. JJuvu'/ia'/nfs amendment was negatived wutiiout a division, j here w'as con- 
sid(U’abit‘ exeitcmu'iil when the C>ngiess wJiip and llie mi'iiibeis of the Opposition 
ehalleiigcd a division on the amendment. 

[Jut tilt* riiaii stilemniy said it diil not luvir tlie (diallengi' and, as it had already 
(aid'd oil the next amendment to he inovi'd, he could not go back. 

A ft'W CengM'ss amemlim'nts weie moved without s]iee(h and m'g.ativt'd All 
amendments having been disjtosc'd of, the Pieinier pioposed that th(' Jhll, as amend¬ 
ed, be |las^aH^. 

Ml. Jill (in/(i r<i, la'aih'i ol tlu' (tpposil i-m, in a loieeful speeih eppost'd tin' eiitir'' 
Ibll, di'tdaiini’ tlial lis. itei da\ was I'.xet'^sivt' and tlmn ol'ji't t was to Set' that 

!lit« ( invernmeiit iindt'i (be new Act was not math' toji-ln'av\. 

d'lu' bdl, as anu'iided, was jtassi'd liy Sg volt's to 127. 

ftnsn.N'iMiXT ovn: wixisTin's h’K.M\ine, 

IGlh JULY.—Mter tpieidions to-ilay, j.roceedini-s in tho A s nnibl v wai med iij) 
(»vei twt' mtdions loi at! |ounnnent. 'I’lu* SpaiLc/ inlttinnil (In- llt-imt' tbat he had le- 
iei\et. nndioiis foi adpaniiiiient signed b_\ eh'veii jieisoie. hi di'.oies; a matti'r (d 
'ii'-o;'t jaddit' inipoi laiit'f'. naint'lv, Ilit' si'tioiis j ('jioi oussions liial tin' leta'iit it'poit 
ol tin I'alestiije lloval Cornniissittii W'!l have on tin' penph' ol the I'nnial lit' saiti 
til,.I tin* teiveinoi. umh'r laili* il.», li nl derided in his diseietioii that Hit' motion 
t oil M not lie iiitived. 

l\li'. (i Jur iKifd/ Ah askt'tl wlii'tliei- tin* matter was u'ft'ired to !iis I'Acelleiiey 
iiv ilie ,w,M''akei Ol tin' ( iovt'rnmenl. 

d'lit' A/vy/av/- . '‘I'lidi'r (In* ruie., it is tin* (|uty ttf the Hpt'alo'i to ieing iht' maltei 
to tb(' indiit* of tin' (Joveinor. Jin' g^peakt'i iuitlioi iminted out that the snhp'ct 
jn;ilt"i- f the nmlion foi' many otln'i n-asons was md eompott'nt to ho niovod In'toie 
tilt' Sioii • and M this jiartionlai mattoi tho (Jovt'imn lia'l a ,,|'o, i.d i ospoiisi l>ility as 
It loloio to tno it'lai'Di's betWf't'M lli.s Map'sl> s <7<iv oi nnii'iit and a foit'ien State.” 

in/inH ( t/hil : 'd’alestini' i, md a foioig.n Slalt' I'lit p'ut and pateei oi tin* 

ibdn.h hminii' a’ld govt'inod uinloi a iimmlatt'. Moii'ovt i tin' Ibival ('ommission 
omild ha\'o no jiowoi to visit a loi'igii stati* ami tin' Ihitisb (e. t'l niaoiit ha\o tin' 

M'dil t<' es O' p.Ls’-poMs to 1 '.dt'sl lilt'. J'hi* paitniilar tdijoAion poinlod tint hy (ht* 

l'ji< alo'i diM", not appK ’o it. 

In lojdy to Ji('(iU)// the Spi'aki'i iiitpiiioi) in what lokooot the 

molioii (oiiioinoii tho atlmi n n 1 1 at I VO i oopon-abi lit \ id t!io t’ni.itb ( g .voi nim'ni 

Ml. (hfd-i/dldr Ah: St i loin. i -pt'u in ions that it nc'lit iin'xii.iblv have on tho 
\ a'g ma >si's o( tin Ihinjab 

J'ln' ApcdLrr loll tin* mohoii wa . tdoailv old id oido? and a- bn' osioiA it'io;- 
t ns, .nnis in tin' provinoe as a lo-oi!! td tlio i oc MiioMoinlaf nun. ol llio Commissi e: 

lint ( nan ooiisidon'd tlial that wa. a mait n 1 u ai'’iimont at"! ooidd md foim a 

',ido taid nil it'asoii bn abowing llio niotitm. 

Mi Is > ! Anmqi ! jutl IftiH ompdiod il, lndo> ' li isal iow i in; ‘in’ imdnni. tin' <*ijVt'inoi 
In'id ( oiisiillod tin* (lovei'ninonl. {'lit' >di.'aki'r tin alittw (>d llm tuin'dioii. 

Wlioii Ml. ('iid d/d?i lai mn\nd til' tK", I ad pni i ii mold molmii lolatiin'' to tin' ilfttU’- 

nm o (d tin’ Ministoi, Sir (.diiiotiitam, at a i"ooMt niootijo; oliai a' (tgisim; (kmgress 

mombois til till' Opposition no ‘‘mad ti,,--,’. H),. atimtspiioi o ni ilie IIous(> wars 

tohso ami llieie weio man_\ ain’i-y oxoliaimos bi'twoin .Miiiisfois am] nn'inbei's of tin' 
Opposition. Tin' Spe.'ikei Innl to iid''i\om' manx a timo witli a stoj-n hand to ketip ordt'r. 

Ml. ('liamanlal movi'fl a mtiinni “to disooss a mallei ol uiin'id public importance” 
nanit'hx tin? seiious situation eieafod, otlinh may lesuit in a bit'aeh of the peaeig 
b_\ Hie spct'tdi delivere'l liy a lo^ponsibio JMmistei. Sir Chhotiiiam on Wedut'sdav 
■hilx M. at Khaiar whih^ lakiim p'lit in an chg-fion meeting on behalf of Sarifar 
(niiiiaklt Sim;h. oaminlafe loi the rnnjah st'niMy. 

Mi. Chamanlal -ai 1 that liis mot'ttn use. han'tl on u telegram from Mi'. Sam|mi'na 
Singh, a membi’r ()1 tin' Ifon.e, wl’ioli M'ail as follows: “Sir Sundar Singh Majilha 
did not spt'ak Kvliacts horn Si? (Milnd ni am's spei'di ait* as lollows : ^We both 
have tomi' to liolp Saidai (iinlial.h Singh hecaiist' w’t* are surt^ he w^ill join our 
part> wlinh is loi the bem Id ol the /eniimlais. When wa* it^plitvl to Ui‘. Cokul- 
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chand Narang’s motion (in tho Assombly) about flic Land Alienation ArA Con;;^ross- 
raon rusbod iii)oii us like mad do^^s. Look at the appoaranoo of Mali.itraa Oandhi 
and Pandit Noliru V What oau wo oxjxiot flora tliom V Wo can never expt'ot Iielp 
from the Ckui^j^ross peofdo.” Mr. CliarnaulaJ ur^^«‘d that the raa^’er was of very ^i^ieal 
imi)ortance seein;.j that thosi; words wore, utter cl l>v a responsible Mi.dsbjr. 

Sir t^'.kandar Hyat Ktian, the ihemiei. said;- ''1 havi* no doubt that mv ool- 
lenyio wil! protect iiirnself hut tiie mover- (Mr. Cliarnanlal) will for-yWe me if J say 
that f)eo|)le outside an' men'ly tiyin;: to maliLOi the (Joviunment rn order to y^aiii 
che<i|j notoi'le^y and publicity. I would ask it the ilou’i)le Member is justified in 
raovine an ad|ournmeut on the tsisis of a tebup-.m) sent on lieresa}, witiiout himself 
attemi line to veiify it from the Mmisier i onem-iie 1 

.Ml. (y/<una?fl(il explained that it was not .LleIe;’Tain sent by :"iy iirei-ymisible 
pei.-.on but by Mi. Sampuian t-iiiyh, a jiromiiu'iii < tppc'-ition iiieiaber of ih'.- House 
and be had no doubt as to tin' veiaeity of the lepoit. 

The Sj>‘’(iL< r . “As lai as tin' motion refeiied to line ( euduet of Mini S'i>. it 

eannot lie inovs] e\eept ihiou;'h a sabstaniiv*- r'-solution. If tie' lion' Mmistt-i 

wishes to rnakt' a statement I have no (d)|.M imn 

The /'miner - i\lv non'ble ceilcayue will (cr-taiiiK make a sta: -menf. 

,Sii- Chndii>-ain then said ihat the e.enMi-man who sent ihe tcleerain wse- not a' all 
present ai the rneetine “My si»eeeii ext. iided ovi an hour. I went theie specially 
10 l.elj) i\Ir. (Juiiiakh Slnyh's eaiiei tature A few words dis<oiied f;om m\ sp'-e'ii 
can mt-an anUhinu. As for ihe ohjcenonabh' woids 1 did use the woids ‘-n.ad doys". 

It was not 111 eonneetioii with the mot-nn riuuh' b\ pt. \arany j.-eai liny the Land 
Alienation Aet. My lelereme w ;e to a s. en\« m tin* Ijou-e iu which thiee oi four 
members weie standniy up int'-ii eii.tine the luaeeeihnys Loiutmitly' 

This reji!\’ fiom the Mmuu.-r w a-^ the --ynal loi ( .ms’di-rable ex. itv-ment and 
thi'i'e weie i atealls and erics nf -Oihe;. (iid-ci', wiien the Speaker Ini 1 to inter vein'. 

Air. Chan/duln/ sprany u]i :u.d d.ilated iliat despite the meial mdienation shown 
by the I’lemiei, th-- lion. Sii Chlioiuiam had < oi i oIku ;ite I .-veiy woni c’oniained in 
Mr. Sampuian Siiuh’s teh'-iam ‘The lion Mi iiiber ^it-; o\ei there and lauylis 
instead of iieiny ashamed <d Inrnclf h li.- e\i laini.-d. 

The ;,hA /Ar/y uplioMinu Hit' oi lamal rnliiry. tha. the ron'lre't ef Miniders ('annot 
be d'seussed exiept b\ a sule,t;i!!ti\e motee,], pawned on to the next bu'diiess on the 
tiyenda. 

Mt. ^ diaiiiaitlttL amidst Ministorial . r ;e , ({ 'oi i.'i. mdet', ;u:ain ^dood up. He 

sa:d. ‘I have n., intention (.f (jue a loniii a \cui 1 01111:. Ihit He laet remains, and 
ha', hecn .idmiPed Iw the Ministi'i himself, ihat he ( aih'd t!ie mernhers 01 tlie 
nppo-ition “mad docs' I ask you. Sir, if it is Pai namenta' \ 

Tfie S/),-,iLtr: It 1,^ a vity imjieitant matter at'.d I will i on uder it and yive my 
tt'iiny late!.’ The House thereupon pas.sed on to eeiwider leyisialixe business. 

Ixniouruiex Cl Pills 

Th.ut' was an interestiny debate over tlie constitutional ]ioint. wlietlier the 
is.polity pat tv in powei had a riyht to ojiposc K-ave to intioduLe a Pill by an Oppo- 
Aiion riiembci. d'hi' (piv-stion arose when Ihican CIminaula! tried to iiitioduee an 
Pnemplox rnent Insuiaiu e Piil. 

l)iseussiou laiiyed over a wide held and eonvi'iitioiis y.nd lueiedmits ef tlie 
P.itisli Paihaments, Pominion Pailiameiits and Indian P. y’-'^kitme were fieipiertly 
puoted. It v\as aiyued on beliall ol tin* <h'p(>siiicn ib.at cskiiiy; leave of tin- Poise 
to introvlu .e a Pill was tlu' foirn.i! staye of any mea-aiie and it bail always lu-en 
allow’eil uiiopposed by lire ru.ijority parlv. The Idenner, siippoilcd by the Advoeale- 
Lonmal and otbois, eontendi'd that ihu eonveniiou in tlie House of Commons was 
based on the merits of eai h Pill and yeneially the Opposiiuui souyht to inti'odiue a 
Hill with the (uuiseiit of the fiariy in power'. Peyislatioii was jeimaiily tlie function 
of the (Government in power and if leavi' was yiven to inlioduee a Jhll to which 
tliey (ould not yive effect, they would lu' abJiwitiriy their riyht. 

The Speaker said tdiat the rules and standing orders in all U'yislatures vune 
idemieal m this resjiect, and there was no imperative provision ou the point. It was 
morely a question of yive aird take beiwi'eu the Government and the oiipositioii. 
The speaker thereupon called upon Diwuiu Chamarilal to move tho motion to intro- 
dne.o tiro Pill which was opposed by the Development Minister and ultimately 
thrown out by 71 to 26 votes. 

_ House ayrcod to the introduction of Mr. Manhool Mahmud’s Moslem Auqaf 

Bill and adjourned till the 20th. 
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THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


( SIMLA— 


Release of Political Prisoners 

20lh. JULY :—In an atmosphere of tense excitement and galleries packed to 
suffocation tho Assembly discussed a non-official resolution urging tho release of 
all political prisonors in Jail. 

The Premier Sir Sikander Hyai Khan spoke for an hour explaining fho Government 
attitude towards this vexed question. He said the Unionists did not make any 
spectacular election pledges as the Congress did that they would, as soon as they 
assumed Office, release all political prisoners whatever be their offence. They had 
approached the electorate with a simple promise of working tJio Act to whatever 
benefit, fully knowing its limitations, despite tho charges of reactionarism. Soon 
after assuming power the Unionist Government had ordered the release of all 
Martial Law prisoners and the gradual release of political prisoners after a careful 
periodical examination of each case. The Government would pursue this policy in 
future also. In considering the cases of political prisoners, the Premier appealed to 
the House to make a distinction between political murderers and political patriots. 
In several cases he was prepared to admit political prisonors wore misguided and ho 
asked whether it was not their duty to see that patriotism was not misguided in that 
manner. The Premier refused to agree that Baber Akali prisonois were strictly 
political offenders. The Premier announced that tho Government had decided to 
remove the ban on the entry into the Punjab of Khan Abdul Ghafar Khan forth¬ 
with. As for Mr. Teja Singh, M. L. A., who was detained without trial, Sir Sikander 
said he had examined his case from an absolutely detached view and felt his 
release was not advisable at present. The Premier added that all Martial Law pri¬ 
soners were free and one of the two Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners would bo 
released shortly. Three out of six State prisoners would also be released straightaway. 
The cases of all those convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, about 20, 
were also under examination and the Premier said before long they would also he 
released. Sir Sikandar made the position of tho Government quite clear that, if 
those released again indulged in any subversive activities, the Goveinmont would 
not hesitate to put them in jail. Bir Bikander Gyat Khan appealed to tho Opposition 
memheis to co-operate with him and make the Government’s task easy for working 
for the common progress of tho Province. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and was rejected by 27 against 97 votes. 

Removinq Communalism by Legislation 

22nd. JULY :—The Assembly adjourned sfnc die to-day in an atmosphere of 
cordiality when the Premier, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan made a statement in the 
course of which he said that throughout the session tho House had raised many 
points of order, but did not mean any disrespect to him. Whatever they did was 
done to vindicate the rights and privileges of the members. 

Earlier, an important debate took place on the resolution urging the Government 
to adopt an effective measure for stamping out communalism from tho Province and 
taking immediate action by means of legi&dative enactment or otherwise to make tho 
recrudescence of communal disturbances impossible. All members wlio participated in 
the debate stoutly supported the resolution. 

Sir Sikander Hayat Khan thanked all sections of the House for the cordiality 
with which they supported tho resolution. While on this question, he would urgo 
the House to face facts as they were. After tracing the history of the communal 
problem the Premier said there was no use crying over spilt milk and he appealed 
for the support of every section in a fresh attempt. Ho uttered a stern warning to 
all communalists, high or low, official or otherwise, and also to the communal press, 
that they would not be spared if they indulged any longer in infusing communalism. 
If they could solve the communal problem in the Punjab they would solve the 
problem of India and that would bo doing tho greatest service to tho Mother-land. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted and the House adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Madras—14th and 15th July 1937 

Election of Speaiver and Dy. Speaker 

Tho Madras Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution met on 

the 14th. July 1937 in the Senate House, Madras for the first time after the 

general elections for tlie swearing-in of members. Sir William 
Vi'right., who had been appointed by the Governor as temporary President 
until the election of tho Speaker, occupied the chair. Congress members were clad 
in spotless white Khaddar. Congress nominees for the Speakership, Mr. Bulusu 

Sambamurti and Mr. N. S. Varadachari alone appearing in their usual dress 

Khaddar dhoti and angavastrarn (upper cloth), covering the bare body. Sir William 

took the oath first and bowed to the empty chair. He then took his seat thereon. 

The ceremony of swoaring-iu was then gone through. The whole ceremony lasted 

for an hour after which the Assembly adjourned till the next day for the election 

of Speaker and Deputy Speaker. 

15th. JULY :—Mr. Bulusu Samhamurthi and Mrs. Biikmini Lakhsmipati wore 
elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively without any opposition to-day. 

Mr. G. Rajagnpalachari led the Speaker to his chair. Mrs. Lakshmi Sanker, a 
member of the House, sang the ‘Vande-Mataram’, all standing. Mr. Samhamurthi 
thanked the House for unanimously electing him as Speaker. 

Mr. liajagopalachari., Leader of the House, ohering felicitations to Mr. Samha- 
murti, said that tho House was hououring itself by electing a man who had sacrificed 
everything for freedom’s fight and wlio had literally given all to tho nation over since 
the intense phase of the Congress fight had begun. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari added that tho Sneaker was now out of tlio battlefield and 
would follow the tradition of Mr. Vithaibhai Patol of whose services us Speaker of 
the Central Assembly, the country was proud. 

Refeiring to the "Congress Party’s programme, Mr. Rajagopalacliari said that it 
was well-known to everybody that he and his colleagues in the Congress Cabinet 
would endeavour to co-ordinate Congress activities to the best of their ability. 
Their programme had been fully published, discussed and accepted by the electorate.' 

After several other members representing the various groups had felicitated tlie 
Speaker, Mr. Samhamurthi thanked the House for the sentiments expressed. He said 
that a new stage had been reached in tho political activities of the country by the 
Congress accepting office. It was the duty of ail to strive tlieir utmost for the 
attainment of full freedom. The Congress represented all sections of the people in 
the country and it slioiild bo his duty as Speaker to endeavour to serve all. He 
added that he would do everything constitutional to maintain the dignity of all 
sections. Concluding he said that India had tho privilege of fighting for liberty on 
a non-violent basis and had succeeded partially. As a result of this Mr. C. Raja¬ 
gopalachari was found seated on tho treasury bench with his colleagues which 
-augured well for tho future of the country. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi was next elected Deputy Speaker. The House then adjourned 
till the 31 st. August. 

Budget Session—Madras—Slst. August to Ist. October 1937 

Demand for a Constituent Assembly 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 3Ist August 1937. The 
Hon. tho Premier, Mr. C. liajagopalachariar., moved a resolution urging the 
local Government to forward to tho Government of India and His Majesty's 
Government the Assembly’s emphatic opinion that the Government of India Act be 
replaced at the earliest possible date by a Constitution in consonauoe with the aspirations 
of the people of India. Mr. Rajagopalachari said that when each member of Indian States 
advanced to the level of responsiblo government, at least to the level of the provinces, 
they might admit a responsible representative of those States into a sort of autho- 
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rity, but not till then. Mr. Rajagopalaohari re-stated the goal of the Congress as 
full National Independence, restrained by necessary restraints imposed by fellow¬ 
ship in common humanity. '’‘We cannot admit either wisdom or the right of 
another nation to impose its will upon us. Our Constitution should be framed by 
us.” Mr. Kaiagopalachari concluded that it was foolish for either side, Great Britain 
or India, to believe in violence or suppression ot their aspirations. The sooner both 
sides saw it, admitted it and allowed truth to prevail the better for both sides. 
“The objection of the C'lngress to Federation should not be construed as an 
objection to the idea of Indian unity or the idea of an Indian central authority but 
to the grant of authority to irresponsible Rulers of State to administer our anair.” 

Sir William Wright, opposing the resolution, congratulated Mr. Rajagopalaohari 
on the steady moderation of his able speech. Sir William Wright did not consider 
the Constitution as perfect by any means, but imperfect as the Act was, it contained 
the frame-^ork of the foundation from which eventually would be evolved an 
Indian Constitution. The Constitution was only a beginning, not the last word in 
the building of a Constitution. They believed that the greater the goodwill and 
success with which the Act worked the sooner would bo the final form of a Consti¬ 
tution evolved in which India would enjoy full Dominion Status. 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

l»t. SEPTEMBER :~The Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajagopalehari, the Premier presented the 
first Congress Budget to-day in a packed House of tonso expectation and pin-drop 
silence, a brief survey of which reveals the following ;— 

Revenue anticipated in 1937-38 is Rs. 15,93,73,000 and expenditure Rs. 15,93,67,000 
leaving a small surplus of Rs. 6,000. The allowance made for the loss on account of 
land revenue concession is Rs. 75,00,000. 

The most noteworthy feature on the levenue side is introduction of prohibition in 
one district (Salem) from October which involves a loss of Rs. 13,00,000 in excise 
revenue this year and Rs. 26,(X),000 annually thereafter. 

On the expenditure side provision has been made for new schemes costing 
ultimately Rs. 4,39,(X)0 annually and in addition Ks. 50,40,000 non-reourring^iread 
over a few years, the amount provided this year on their account being Rs. 2,13,000 and 
Rs. 11,58,000 respectively. Schemes generally have been selected so as to give preference 
to works such as water supply and drainage works over buildings and roads. 
Special reference may bo made to supply of butter-milk to prisoners at an annual 
cost of over three quarters of lakh and grant of two lakhs for hand spinning move¬ 
ment. The expenditure on almost all the nation-building services shows an appreciable 
increase as compared with that incurred in 1936-37, the increase under irrigation 
being Rs. 11 and a half lakhs, education Rs. 2 and a half lakhs, medical Rs. 4 and a 
half lakhs, public health Rs. 9 and a half lakhs, agriculture Rs. 1 and a three-fourth 
lakhs, veterinary Rs. 75,000, co-operative credit 2 and one-fourth lakhs and industries 
nearly Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The capital expenditure is estimated at nearly Rs 1 and three-fourth crores of 
which about Rs. 1 and a half crores is on remunerative irrigation and electric 
scheme. Rs. 30 lakhs has been provided for loans to cultivators for relief of 
indebtedness. 

These disbursements are proposed to be financed from the opening balance of Rs. 
1,29,56,000 and the open market loan of Rs. 150 lakhs, the closing balance at the end 
of the year being estimated at Rs. 64,62,000 inclusive of the minimum deposit of Rs. 
40 lakhs to be held in the Reserve Bank and Rs. 19,15,000 in treasuries. The free 
balance at the end of the year is expected to stand at about Ks. 5 and a half 
lakhs. 

In concluding remarks the Hon’ble Premier expressed his hope for loyal and 
ungrudging support of all classes and communities in all endeavours the Govern¬ 
ment would have to make in the ensuing year to exploit new source of revenue without 
adding to the burden of the poor and to reduce and restrict expenditure in various 
departments. 


General Discussion of Budget 

3rd. SEPTEMBER ;—General discussion on the Budget opened to-day, opposition 
speakers reluctantly admitting that the much feared “Congress orientation’" was 
sin^larly conspicuous by its absence. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Schamnad urged more provision for roads on the 
West Coast. Mr. Baaheer sSayeed criticized the raising of a loan to meet ordinary oxpen- 
21 
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ses. Diwan Bahadur Appadurai Pillai commended the Premier on his ^^unexcep¬ 
tional sagacity” in converting a large deficit Budget into a small surplus. 

Touching on prohibition, every speaker seemed to have misgivings. “Temperance 
conaes v^ell from within : ill from without*’ was the general tenor of the Opposition's 
criticism. 

StV William Wright congratulated the Premier of his achievement of a balanced 
Budget in so short a time. The loan policy showed trust in the Government. 

4th. SI^TEMBER Mr. Ahdul Hameed Khan, on behalf of the Moslem Iteague, 
said that it was false economy to make cuts in the salaries, which would throw 
open the gates of corruption. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower described the first Congress budget “as exceedingly sound 
on financial principles with economically unsound details, presented with extraordi¬ 
nary persuasiveness by the Premier.” Mr. Bower added that where the Budget was 
not affected by extraneous influences the proposals were sound, but it was most open 
to criticism whore the proposals were inspired by a “personality outside the province 
who wields enormous influence and to whom we owe the proposals of prohibition 
and subsidy to hand-spinners.” 

Khan Bahadur Khalifulla Khan assured the Premier the Moslems’ support to 
the prohibition plan. He regretted that what had been described as an “epoch- 
making budget” had not gone far enough to meet the ueeds of the masses, while the 
cut in the salaries was not proper and just. He also severely criticized the subsidy 
to khaddar. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Premier thanked the House for the graceful manner 
in which the budget had been received. He refuted the allegation made by a mem¬ 
ber that, had the Premier not been influenced by the leaders outside the province, 
the budget would have been a better one, and said that it was highly wrong for any 
one to imagine that undue pressure was being brought to bear from outside on 
members of the Government. Referring to the salary cut the Premier thought that 
Government servants knew better the conditions of the masses which had induced 
him to propose the cut, and he saw no danger in it. Referring to the prohibition 
policy, he said that in India none would feel the policy as an interference with 
personal liberty. He asked the House to give up doubts and fears regarding its 
success and wish the Government success in their endeavours. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. SEPTEMBER :—After question time in the Assembly to-day, Mr. T. 
Frakasam^ Revenue Minister, moved for a grant not exceeding Rs. 27,09,700 under 
four heads of “land revenue.” He defended the Government against the charge that 
many reforms had been dictated “from outside” and said that all the proposals were 
to be found in the election manifesto issued by the Congress party. 

Mr. N. J. Muniswatm, Minister, Rural Development, moved for a grant of 
Rs. 31,08,000 for provincial excise. This brought several token cuts disapproving 
the prohibition plan. 

Mr. E. h. At. Bower, the Anglo-Indian representative said that the introduction 
of prohibition in the presidency was unjustified, either judged by human psychology 
or economic consideration, and declared that an infringement of liberty of the citizen 
“was dangerous, which the Congress would soon find out.” Prohibition, he added, 
was going to land the province in insolvency within two years. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah, while congratulating the Ministry on the prohibition policy, 
advocated introduction of total prohibition all over the Presidency. 

15th. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly resumed discussion on the excise 
grant the Premier who, the previous day, had admitted to being “the greatest of 
fanatics on the prohibition issue,” repeated the declaration that no outside pressure 
was brought to bear on him, and not even if Mr. Gandhi asked him to urop the 
proposal would he do so. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that in the matter of Government interferring as little 
as possible with the liberty of an individual, India owed a great deal to the British 
system. “It is the peculiar virtue of British life, and India ungrudgingly aoknow- 
l^ges this great heritage” but he went on to say that the claim and right to sell 
and buy intoxicants was not a question of personal liberty ; and the Qovernmeut 
had the right to control such “morbid cravings.” 

The demand under “excise” was then put and carried. 
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Hr. T. Prakasam, Revenue Minister, then moved the grant of Rs. 5,38,800 under 
•‘stamps’*. Out motions were introduced to reduce the value of court-fee stamps, but 
the Revenue Minister opposed them on the grounds that it would tempt neople to 
go in for more litigation. The motions were withdrawn and the grant passed. 

16th. SEPTEMBER The future of the Coimbatore Forest College was discussed 
through a cut motion on the demand for Forests. The forest Vliniater said that the 
abolition of the College would be considered soon. The entire demand was p^sed, 
as also the Registration demand. The Minister in charge expressed inability to 
Bcc^t at present the suggestion to reduce registration fees. 

when the grant under the Motor Vehicles Act came up some members mooted 
the idea of a toll system but the Premier could not accept the suggestion because 
it would hit hard tne poor agriculturists who had to take their carts from place to 
place. It was announced that the Government were contemplating the introduction 
of a measure providing for uniform taxation of lorries plying for hire or trade 
purposes. 

At question time the Premier said that the expression political prisoners was not 
susceptible of precise interpretation. If, however, a reference was made in the 
question concerned to State prisoners detained in jail without trial there were no 
such prisoners in the province. There were, however, three Moplah prisoners under 
detention on April 1 in a town outside Malabar and they were receiving allowance 
■from the Government. The restrictions imposed on them had now been removed and 
there were no more State prisoners under detention in the Presidency other than five 
Bengali State prisoners, now confined in the Central jail at Vellore under the Bengal 
Regulation 3 of 1818. 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Speaker had to call a member of the Opposition to 
order more than half a dozen times and finally had to warn him when he wanted 
to refer to the salary and allowances of the Governor during a debate on the de¬ 
mand for grant of Rs. 19,00,400 made by the Premier under the head “the province’s 
Ministers and headquarters staff.” 

The Speaker said that reference in the House to the salary and allowances of 
the Governor was not allowed under Section 79 of the Government of India Act. 
The discussion on the demand had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Earlier the House voted the entire demand of Rs. 75,10,900 under irrigation. The 
Minister of Public works replying to the debate stated that the Government proposed 
to proceed with the Tungabnadra project as early as possible. 

20th. SEPTEMBER :~AV"hon the Government asked the House to grant Rs. 8,86,000 
for legislative expenses, a out motion was moved with the object of demanding that 
the Government define members’ privileges by an enactment. 

The Premier {Mr. Rajagopalachariar) said that the rights of the Speaker, Cabi¬ 
net Ministers and members could be so defined but he felt that to do so would “be 
putting clothes on a growing child which might prove restrictive as the baby 
developed.” He felt that it would be wiser to let traditions grow with the years 
as in the Mother Parliament as all early legislative Acts might be “putting this 
young democratic baby in right clothing.” 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the grant passed. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER At question time the Premier, Mr. C. Eajagopalaehari 
said that there were five State prisoners belonging to Bengal in the jails in the province. 
The Minister for Prisons said that there were in the Andamans seven terrorist 
prisoners convicted by courts in Madras, two of whom belonged to the Madras 
Presidency whose repatriation was under consideration. 

The House passed the Education demand and then took up the Police Budget. 
The Premier reiterated the Government’s policy of not interfering with the lawful 
preaching of political, social and economic doctrines but the Government would not 
tolerate the propagation of class hatred or subversive doctrines. The demand was 

DBSSOd I 

When the House took up the grant of Rs. 77,67,200 for administration of justice, 
advantage was taken to urge a speed-up justice, by shortening vacations, and requi¬ 
sitioning retired judges to work in an honorary capacity. The demand was passed 
after m, Raman Menon., Minister, bad replied promising to resuscitate village courts 
and grant increased powers to them. 
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A salary out was the moral basis of the foundation for approaching those capable 
of bearing fresh taxation, observed the Premier, Mr. G. Rajagopalachari refernng 
to the opposition ♦to the proposed cut in the salaries lof Government servants. The 
Premier declared that it was a national necessity to effect such a reduction m 
expenditure. 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. T. Prakasam stated that the samo policy as in the 
case of released political prisoners would be pursued with regard to the question of 
reinstatement of village oflScers who resigned or were dismissed on account of their 
political activities. 


Singing of “Bande Mataram” 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : —When the Speaker (Mr. B. Sarnhamurii ) called for prayers 
as usual to-day, Mr. Sheikh Muhammad Laljan^ one of the two Moslem members present 
in the House rising on a point of order, said that ‘Bande Mataram’ sung in the House 
was “a war-cry against Islam” and “an insult to Islam.” He requested the Speaker 
to give a ruling as to whether it could be sung in the House. 

The Speaker said that ho would give his ruling after prayers. Mr. Laljan then 
walked out, protesting. He returned to the House after prayers and the Speaker 
then asked him if he wanted a ruling on the point of order. 

Mr. Yakuh Hasan^ Public Workers Minister, intervening said that it was most 
unfortunate that tlie member should have raised this point of order and it would 
have been better if he had consulted other members of his community before 
doing so. 

Mr. Hamid Khan., Leader of the Moslem League Group, said that the Bande 
Mataram prayer had been agitating the minds of tlie Moslems for some time, but 
he did not want the matter to be brought before the House as had been done. He 
appealed to the member to withdraw the point of order. 

The Speaker said that Mr. Laljan should apologize to the House before withdraw¬ 
ing the point of order as he had walked out as a protest, and if ho wanted a ruling 
on the point of order it would be given. 

The Premier (Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar) felt that Mr. Laljan's behaviour constitu* 
ted an insult to the House and Mr. Laljan apologized. The Speaker explained that 
prayers were offered in all Empire Parliaments and added that he was considering 
whether in the Madras Assembly they should have Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
prayers alternately. 

Demands for medical services (Rs. 91,24,CXX)), public health (Rs. 32,71,000), agricul¬ 
ture (Rs. 22,40,100; and veterinary work (Rs. 10,63,600 were all passed. The police 
demand was also granted in full. 

24th. SEPTEMBER :—Sympathetic reference to the gathering forces of Socialism 
was made by the Premier Mr. C. Rajagopalachari^ while declaring that a day would 
come when they would have to distribute the wealth of the country to the people 
and that through the propagation of khadi (home-made cloth) alone they coula put 
off the fateful day of the reorganization of the country’s entire economic system. 

The Socialists would not accept that Khadi could be a complete substitute, nor 
did he say so. But they should remember that there was a volcano underneath and 
they should not obstruct the safety valve. **-Charkha is the cottages! of cottage in¬ 
dustries, if I may use the expression”, added Mr. Rajagopalachari and he carried the 
House with him. All the 37 demands for grants were voted unanimously to schedule. 
This concluded the discussion of the Budget. 

Moslem members were absent during the singing of the Bande Mataram. They, 
however, made an unostentations entry when the “prayer” concluded. 

After concluding the voting of grants, the House passed a resolution congratula¬ 
ting the Travancore Ruler on the temple-entry proclamation. 

Madras Prohibition Bill 

25th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. C. Rajag(malachari, the Premier agreed to his Bill 
on Prohibition being referred to a Select Cjommittee to-day. Moving consideration of 
the Bill the Premier said that everybody seemeii to be agreed on the 
necessity of banishing the evil of drunkenness though some differed as to 
how to achieve this end, and added : “This Bill, I know, will make or 
mar the reputation of this province and I appeal to all to give us a 
fair ohanoe in making this great venture. I do not belittle the difficulties but I am 
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optimistic of the result because pa blic opioicn is behind us and the difBonlties ahead 
are no greater than any whicn the Government faces daily in restricting the 
activities of unsocial elements among the province’s population.” Besides, the Premier 
continued, the Bill was neither new nor extreme. It allowed exemption under 
certain circumstances. Every care had been and would be taken to prevent 
harassment and interference with private rights and liberties of (rderly citizens. 

.Supporting the select committee motion, the Leader of the European Group, Sir 
Wiliiam Wright said : ‘‘Prohibition by legislative coercion is wrong in principle, bad 
in economics, impracticable in administration and ruthless iu its efforts to sustain 
itself.” He said that his Party never questioned the Premier’s sincerity but that 
was one of the chief dangers in the present move. If this had been a Bill to 
enforce temperance and was as drastic in its effort to prevent drunkenness as the 
present Bill was drastic in its effort to curtail the possession of liquor, his group 
would have ardently supported the Government. But the Europeans, who were 
mostly unaffected, thanks to the permit system, honestly felt that not only did the 
Bill infringe upon the liberty of the individual but its ultimate aim of dispensing 
with Ks. 4 and a half crores of revenue was too costly a price to pay for what at 
best could only be partial success iu ouforccment and then only by maintaining a 
heavy preventive force. 

The Premier^ replying to the debate, referred to the financial implications of the 
measure and said that if fieople could not hear fresh taxation he failed to see how 
99 per cent of the working classes could bear “this indirect taxatiou” in the form 
of the drink evil. The working class.-s had told him that they would not drink if 
the shops were closed. Delay was dangerous. Ten years hence even children might 
ask their parents for drink. 

State aid to Ivdustiite:s Amend. Bill 

Earlier in the day, \Ir. V. V. Oiri moved a Hill to amend the State Aid to 
Industries Act, 1922, so as to enable the (Joverument to (lay a subsidy to khadt. 
After some discussion the Bill was passed. 

Revenue Recovery Act Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Minister, Mr, T. Prakasam then moved li s Bill to amend the 
Revenue h’ecovery Act of l8fU in respect of exempting the (.Joveinment from the 
“inconvenience” of paying the statutory deposit of 15 per cent wlien the Govern¬ 
ment bought laud put up for sale under the provisions of tlie Act. This also 
was passed. 

The House also jiassed the Revenue Minist»*i's resolution for the appointment of 
a committee of nine members of the Ijegislatuie to report on the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in zeraiudari and other projirietary areas and to .suggest necessary legislation. 

.Madras Prohibition Bill (Contd.) 

27lh. SEPTEMBER :~With minor moditioations m:uh‘ in the select committee, the 
Avssembly passed the third reading of the Prohibition Bill to-day. The modifications inclu¬ 
ded exemption to local newspapers up to January 1 next for publishing liquor advertise¬ 
ments. During the discussion the Premier {Mr. f*. Rajagopalnchariar) said that if 
Clause 26 (setting up local prohibition committee to give information regarding 
suspected offences) was found unnecessary, or if abused, as many feared, the 
Government would move foi the withdrawal of this provision. 

The Premier appealed to the Opposition not merely for help in getting the Bill 
passed into law, but to abandon the propaganda of scepticism and thus assist in the 
psychological effect on the masses, lie assured the House that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to allow harassment, blackmailing and things of that kind. 

While the Government desired cent per cent enforcement, they would “not permit 
social and private life being assaulted on suspicion.” 

» ing to an appeal by an Opposition member that the third reading be post- 
0 Premier said that if ho had the slightest feeling that the people wanted 
postponement of the measure he would have postponed it without hesitation. 

On the other hand, he felt that if the Bill were not passed that day the people 

would be disappointed. 

The Premier was congratulated from all parts of the House. The leader of the 
Moslem League hoped that the measure would meet with phenomenal success. 

The Premier, speaking last, said : “I join in the prayer that if the Bill be passed 
the people of Madras may benefit, and when the great good step is launched we shall 
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be enabled by the wish of Providence to succeed in the reform we desire to achieve 
and in the succour wo wish to give to numerous families now victims of this 
great evil.” 


Sale of Cloth Bill 

When the motion of an Opposition member to refer the Madras Regulation of 
Sale of Cloth Bill to a select committee was under discussion. Mr. Nutictll who 
did not support the motion for a select committee but proposed the principle of the 
Bill, felt that cloth dealers had been aingled out for this fresh taxation because they 
had been bovcottod and they had refused to deal in khaddar. 

The memWr representing Indian Commerce said that it looked as though the 
Government wanted to harass cloth dealers. 

The Prt'rninr. replying, said that the handloom industry was the next biggest indus¬ 
try to agriculture in this country. The handloom industry had been “terribly hurt 
by cloth from .lapan, and also hurt, though not so terribly by swadeshi cloth.” 
Also the Bill was not brought with a vindictive motive. If this Bill was against 
the Indian mills who signed a contract with the Congress during the boycott, the 
hill was not a replica or echo of the boycott movement. The protection given to 
Indian mills had worked against the handloom worker. 

The Minister for Agriculture (Mr. V. J. M. Pfllai) thou withdrew his motion for 
consideration of tho Bill and moved that it be referred to a srdect committee with 
instructious to report the next day. The motion was carried. 

Bale of Cloth Bill 

28lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly accepted consideration of the Sale of Cloth 
Bill, as slightly modified in the Beleot Committee, by 140 to 25 votes. Tho Bill was 
then takon up clause by clause and passed.. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Appadnrai PUlai said that tho Bill was either a taxation 
measure rerjuiring the Governor’s consent, or it was a license measure and he 
quoted Privy Council and High Court rulings and submitted that this license on 
cloth dealers was obviously intended to set off the subsidy to hand-loom weavers 
and as ‘^uch was not a licence but taxation requiring the Governor’s consuut. 

The Premier said that this was a Government measure which had previously been 
placed before the Governor and he dismissed the Opposition criticism as “well 
intentioned argument on good principles hut arriving at strong conclusions.” He 
added that ihe (fovernraent did not wish to hamper small dealers but wanted to 
divert them from selling mill-made cloth to assisting hand-loom weavers. 

The amendments made by the Select Committee included the insertion of the 
words “and articles of wearing apparel made of cloth” w'herever the word “cloth” 
afipeared in tlie Bill. Another change allowed hawkers to travel wherever they liked 
with one license. 


Local Boards .^ct Amend. Bjll 

29lli. SEPTEMBER : -Charges that the Congress was making district 
boards the play-giound of party politics and counter recrimination by Congressmen 
against their predecessors in office were bandied in the Assembly during the dis¬ 
cussion of a Bill, moved by the Minister for Local Administration, to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 and the Amendment Act of 1934 so as to abolish 
the principle of nomination, which the Government alleged, was so used by their pre¬ 
decessors as to convert Congress majorities into minorities. 

8ir William Wright objected to one clause seeking to empower the Government 
to do anything necessary to remove df/ficulGos which might arise in giving effect to 
the provisions of cho Act. He said that this savoured of the Star Chamber methods 
and added that a similar clause appeared in the Moratorium Bill. If the Govern¬ 
ment intended demanding a “blank cheque” in the administration of every Bill intro¬ 
duced it would save the taxpayer muon money if they established a dictatorship 
right away and did away with the legislatures. 

The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari said that this championship of the people 
came from an unexpected quarter. As soon as tho “people’s government” was 
established this talk of a “new despotism” was started by the former administrators 
in the people’s name. 

On a point of order, 8ir William Wright said that he was not a member of the 
last legislature and the Premier retorted that Sir William’s oonstitaency was repre¬ 
sented in the last legislature. The Bill was passed. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Distmbutivb System op Votino 

30tb. SEPTEMBER The arrangement of joint electorates under the Poona 
Pact between the Hindus and Harijans was criticised in the Assembly 
in the light of the experience of recent elections, during the debate on 
Mr. M. C Rajah's resolution for the adoption of the distributive system of 

voting in preference to the cumulative system. The resolution was supported by 
the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and was subsequently accepted by the House, 
members expressing their assent through a procedure moved m a legislature, but 
familiar at Congress gatherings—by a show of hands. 

It was initiated by the Hpeaker and among those who did not raise their hands 
were some who did not approve of this method of ascertaining the will of the 

House. Mr. Rajah said that the cumulative system obtaining at present cut at the very 
roots of the Poona Pact. It also provided a greater incentive to rich men to buy 

votes and to the voter to sell his vote at a higher price than under the distributive 

system. 

The Premier noted that an overwhelming majority was in favour of the distri¬ 
butive system. The last election had been of considerable experience. The point was 
not so much as that of corruption <^r party success but whether the system had 
served to lealize the object of the Poona Pact. The election showed that a sepa¬ 
ratist mentality had been encouraged. Everybody fought hi.s own election battle, 
leaving the Harijan to himself. Joint electorates were reduced to separate ones. 

Establishment of National Militia 

Another resolution, urging the Government to take necessary steps for the early 
establishment of a ‘‘national militia” for the province and that the Central Govern¬ 
ment be approached for a subsidy for this purpose, was withdrawn on the Premier's 
request. Tne Premier, while personally agreeing with tlie motive behind the reso¬ 
lution, pointed out that it was obviously outside the scope of the Government. 

Expressing his per.soual view, Mr. Rajagopalachari felt that it was dangerous 
to develop a provincial spirit in such a matter. He incidentally referred to the 
abolition of the Madras Kegiment, which had been viewed by many as a slur on 
the province and on the capacity of the Madrasi. In modern warfare, he held, 
physique alone did not count and more intelligence in handling instruments was 
needed. He did not doubt that the Madrassi would come up to the mark. Under 
changed circumstances, the Premier promised a fresh consider ation of the matter. 

““Bande Mataram” Sonc 

Ut. OCTOBER: —The House was prorogued to-day. after an important statement 
had been made by the Speaker ( Mr. B, Sambamurthi) concerning the singing of 
the Bandt Idataram song. 

The Speaker said that on September 23 he promised a translation of the song and 
to announce what steps he proposed to take to serve as a convention for the future. 
The matter of an adequate translation had proved very difficult, but be accepted one 
ottered by Mr. Aurobinda Ghosh which reads ; 

“I bow to thee Mother. 

Richly watered, richly fruited : 

Cool with the winds of the south : 

Dark with the crops of the harvests : 

The Mother ! Her strands rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight . 

Her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in flowering bloom ; 

Sweet of laughter, sweet of speech : 

The mother, Giver of boons ; giver of Bliss.” 

The Speaker said that praj ors were held in Empire Parliaments at the opening of 
the daily session. It was still a matter of anxious consideration by him how to 
arrive at a formula acceptable to the House whose members held such widely differ¬ 
ing faiths. He, however, again promised deep consideration of the matter and to 
consult the House before arriving at a final decision. 

Mr. Abdul Bameed said that if the decision was taken after consulting the leaders 
of all parties the matter would be more generally acceptable and abiding than if the 
Government majority enforced its will on the present Assembly. When a Co^ress 
member began to speak, Mr. Sambamurthi pulled him up by saying that the House 
had not been invited to discuss the matter at present. 
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The Prohibition Bill as passed by the Assembly received the assent of the 
Governor on the pievious day. The House was then prorogued. 

December Session--Madraa—^20th & 2lBt December 1937 

The Debt liEUEF Bill 

The usual singing of Bande Mataram heralded the opening of the Assembly on 
the 20th, December 1937, the Moslem members continuing to sit as a renewed 
protest against this custom on which the Speaker later made a statement. 

Introducing a motion to refer the Debt Relief Bill to a select committee of both 
Houses, Mr. C, Rajayopalachan, the Premier, made constant references to the 
Hatyanathan Report, published in 1935, which computes the agricultural debt of the 
province at more than Ks. 200 crores of which the relative percentages borne by 
the Government, co-operative and private agencies were respective^ one, six and 93. 

“But mere arithmetic does not give an adequate picture of the great burden oi- 
the urgency of giving relief” stated the Premier, who, after showing that only ten 
per cent of the total was duo to extravagant marriage customs, etc., and 90 per 
cent was used to repay original debts plus the crushing interest, added : “Concillia- 
tion and voluntary liquidation as methods of relief have failed not because our 
people are cantankerous or the reverse of gonerous but because the fear of botii 
creaitors and debtors that the other party was getting the better terras. 

“To draw an analogy, I remember an orthodox Hindu telling me that if the age 
of consent in marriage was laised through compulsion all would bo more pleased 
than if isolated families asked to initiate a voluntary reform. tSimilariy, in the 
matter of such wide ramilications as debt relief, I feel all would be more pleased 
and would abide by a large plan than by isolated attempts at conciliation.” 

Dealing with the sacrodness of contracts, the Premier quoted the old Deccan 
Relief Act as cutting across the letter of contractual obligation. 

In conclusion he appealed to the House to give ryots in Madras a new hope by 
passing the present resolution enabling a select committee to lejiort on January i, 
after which the Government would publish the amended Bill and place it betoic 
the legislature at the close of that month. 

Mr. R. M. Palat raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra vi/es as it was 
not open to a legislature to deal with matters relating to promisoiy notes and m^go- 
tiable inst^mments. 

The Speaker overruled the objection holding that the Bill affected raouoy-leiiding 
which was a provincial matter. 

The European attitude was defined by Mr. W. K . M . LanyLey who said »^bey 
strenuously oiiposed this and any othei measure contrary to the fundamental [/nn- 
ciples of financial purity which might involve confiscation and expropriation. 

The “Bande Mataram” 8oNu 

When the Assembly resumed sitting at night the Speaker announced that be 
proposed to call a conference on December 22 of about 15 members repiesenting all 
shades of opinion in the House to see if an agreed formula on the singing ot “Bande 
Mataram” in the House could be arrived at. If an agreed formula was evolved it 
would be placed before the House tor its acceptance and approval. He also statini 
he had circularized all assemblies and all parliaments in all parts of the world and 
had received replies which ho would place before the conference. 

2Ut. DECEMBER : —The Hon’ble Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti^ created liistory to-day 
so far as the proceedings of the provincial Legislature were concerned, when he 
called upon Mr. Basheer Ahmed^ a Muslim member of the House to offer prayer 
before the agenda of business fixed for the day was taken up. After Mr. Ahmed 
sung an Urdu song, the “Bande-Mataram” was sung. 

A Christian member wanted that a prayer belonging to his community should 
also be sung to which the Speaker said that the matter will be considered at a 
meeting of the special committee which he proposed to set up to consider the 
prayer question. 

The Assembly then adjourned sine die to meet on 27th. January 1938. 



Proceedings of the Council 

Madras—14th. & 15th. July 1937 

Election ok President & Dy. President 

The Madras Legislative Council (Upper House), constituted under the new Act 
met for the lirst time on the 14th. July 1937 in the Council Chamber, Secretariat, 
Madras for the swearing-in of members. Out of the 54 members 51 attended th 9 
meeting. These included Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir K. V. Reddi (two former acting 
Governors), three University Vice-Cliancdlors, namely the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
feastri, Mr. (\ R. Reddi and Mr. S. K. Ranganatliam and the only lady member Mrs. 
Heusman. The Congress members were 20 in number and wore all clad in Khaddar, 
many of tberri wearing Gandhi caps. Sir Mahomed Usman took the oath first before 
the Council Secretary and, thereafter, occupied the Chair as temporary President. 

After the oath-taking the President adjourned the House till the next day for 
the election of President and Deputy I’resident. 

15th. JULY :—Dr. IJ. Rama Tiao and Mr. K' Venkataswami Naywtu wero 
elected wit hour any opposition, President and Deputy President respectively when 
the Council mot this morning. The House then adjourned Sine die. 


Budget Session-^Madras— 3l8t. August—Ist. October 1937 

The Budget session of (he Council commenced on tlie 31*t. August. During question 
time tho Minister for Courts ami Prisonis stated that there were five political prisoners 
in this proviii'oe. Their healtli was reported to be good, and they were not sub- 
je<;ted to any bard labour. Tho Ministei gave a list of the newspapers wliich they 
were allowed to lead. 

Gf:.nera.l Discussion Dk Budget 

7th. ^ SEPTEMBER :—(Rmeral discussion of tlie Budget commenced to-day. 
Mr. Sriniryasa Sastri made a notable contribution to the discussion. Ue 
said : “1 was one of those wlio welc.omod the advent of the Congress 

Ministry and now welcome the great caution shown in framing the budget. 
To give poor people drinking water ami wean tliern from alcohol are atdiievements 
of which any Ministry may be proud, and 1 can only hope the Ministry will be 
long enough in power to bring thtise sr.lieraes to fruition.” He hoped* that the 
Government would extricate themselves from the position which now exists of taking 
revenue from something which is urulerinining the moral and physical stamina oi 
the people, ami in tliis task the public must lally to the Ministry’s help, irrespec¬ 
tive of party allegiances. At tht^ same tmm he cautioned tlie Ministry against too 
much hurry. Referring to the subsidy tor spinning and tax on dealers in mill- 
made cloth, Mr Sastri was unable to see why they should go together. “Are we 
to understand,” he said, '^ihat there is a (‘.>ttain animus against Mills? If not, why 
aiHcoLirage f»eopIe dealing in mill-made cloth V” He hoped tho Ministry Nvould clear 
the snspioion tjom tho people’s minds. On the subject of salaries’ cuts he was glad 
that the Ministiy had begun pruning in this direction, but the vague statement 
^ven m tlii.s connexion caused misgivings. Mr. Sastn urged that salaries below 
Kb. 100 be left alone. 

9lh. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Council concluded to-day the general discussion on 
the Budget. Mr. C. Rajagopalackari, replying to the debate, justified the polioy of 
protection offered to the haudloora industry, it being, he said, the most important 
next to agriculture. The Premier appealed for co-operation towards making th« 
prohibition soheme a success. 


Salaries Bill 

10th. SEPTEMBER .— The Council carried without a division the Salaries Bill, 
8S passed by the Assembly, Mr. V. S. Srinivaaa Sastri supporting the motion 
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congratulated the Ministry for their self-sacrifice. He, however, thought that it 
would have been better if the Ministers’ salary was raised to Rs. 1»000 each. He 
pointed out how difficult it would be for the successors of the Ministry to raise 
the figure if they wanted to do so. Mr. Sastri ventured to think that the enthu¬ 
siasm of self-sacrifice was bound to wear out, and their successors would think 
whether their fate had not been sealed by an inconsiderate authority. 

The Premier, Mr. C, Rajagopalaehari replying contended that so far as the 
present Ministry was concerned there was no sacrifice, as none of them drew more 
than Rs. 500 before. The amount was more than enough for the standard of life 
for the class of people from which the Ministers came. 

Land Reform Inquirt 

11th. SEPTEMBER The Council accepted the Revenue Mimniers proposal for 
the constitution of a committee to inquire into tho conditions prevailing on zemindari 
estates, and to suggest any legislation, if necessary, for the safeguarding of the 
interests of ryots in relation to landlords and for the collection and remission of 
rents. 

Mr. T Prakaaam^ the Revenue Minister, said that his ol)jeet was to get an autho¬ 
ritative opinion of both tho Houses on suitable legislation to effect a '"complete and 
lasting understanding between the landlord and the tenant” in the Presidency. 

The Council accepted the Revenue Minister’s proposal to elect three members to 
sit with six Assembly members to inquire into the ryots’ relations with landlords, 
and suggest legislation to make these relations easier. 

Mr. T. a Srinivasa lyetiqar seconded the proposal in a brief speech. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri said he wished to explain why he, althougli neither a land¬ 
lord nor a tenant, took the earliest oppoitunity to speak on the lesolution. It was 
because he had the interests of his countrymen at heart. It was a motion dealing 
with a complicated matter and the committee w^ould take months to finish its labours, 
and the proceedings would be attended with much bitterness. Not that the matter 
should be avoided, but ho thought that tho better way was to have an ad hoc com¬ 
mittee representing all interests presided over by a higti judicial officer. 

Sir Kurma Reddi supported this view, but the Revenue Minister said be had 
“no use for outside committees.” When the resolution was put to the House, how 
ever, it was carried without a division. 

Replying to criticisms on the Budget, the Premier said tnat though the general 
tone was congratulatory there was an undertone of doub^ and fear and he wished 

to dispel it. Behind Bir Kurma Reddi’s criticisms the Premier detected some bitter¬ 

ness because the Oovernment had accused its piedecea.sors witJi liaving spent much 
by way of supplementary giants last year on woiks that were nor ]uodu(;tive. The 
Premier maintained that this complaint was just. Woiks foi the amelioration of 
famine conditions might w'cJl he the subjret of siipplcnienfaiy giants hot grants fox 
school-building extensions, and w'oiks of this kind might bt' left for the next 
Budget, lustead, his predecessors liad hustled through many such schemes, and 
thus spent money in advance of the Budgi'f whieh lelt theii su(;ces.so/s short ot 
funds for productive works. Referring to the Ministry’s piohihition plans, the 

Premier said it was riglit that so much discussion had heen devoted to this. For 

It was a big change that the (Tovernmeut were hoping to hiing about. 

The Premier defended the policy ol subsidizing handspinning and of the treat¬ 
ment of political prisoners, hut in loference to tJie prison reforms foieshadowed he 
said he did not want it to bo thought that he was making things easier for his 
party “next time we are cast into prison.’* 

The Premier claimed, in reference to the salarie.s (‘uf, tliat it was more humane 
to reduce salaries than dismiss many Government servants. 

15tb. SEPTEMBER :—Sir K. V. Reddi enlivened the discussion on the Budget 
to-day by relating to an incident which recently occurred in Guntur. According 
to information he received “from a very reliable person,” it appears that the Collec¬ 
tor of the district after touring the Hood-stricken area in a motor car, was surprised 
to hear people cheering him “as heartily as if he had been the Premier.” The 
mystery was solved on his alighting at his home. On the back of the car had been 
pasted a placard reading “Long Live Revolution” in bold type. Sir Kurma Reddi 
felt that this showed how respect for officials had been undermined by, perhaps, 
wrong impression that any Congressman in the district was now more powerful 
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and he hoped that the Ministry would spare no pains to check that trend among 
their supporters. 

Sir Kurma, who was a former Minister, said that Rs. 6 crores had been saved by 
the previous Ministry, hut this had now been dissipated by the Congress who had also 
suppressed from the regular Budget suras usually shown for commutations of pen¬ 
sions and so had a fictitious surplus of Rs. 6,000, in v, hat actually was a deficit 
Budget. He also criticized the levelling down of the standard of living which was 
the present Ministry’s (lolicy, whereas every true economist knew that what was 
needed was the raising of tho standard of living. “We have clubs, cinemas and 
other amenities, i’he j)f)or villager’s only joy is his evening glass of to-day, but the 
Ministry are out to deprive him of this without offering any alternative.” 

Dr. C. R, Rcddi was critical of what he termed the “Jekyll and Hyde*’ element 
in the Budget and about which it remained to bo seen which would eventually 
overawe the oilier. 

Th* Madras Prohibition Bill 

27lh. SEPTEMBER Dr. R. T. Rajan, Leader of the Rouse announced that the 
Madras Prohibition Bill would bo ready for consideration on the next day as also 
other Bills passed by the Assemhlv. when the Industries Minister (Mr, V. V. Girt) 

sought leave to introduce the Bill further to amend ttie Madras State Aid to Industries 
Act. 

A Congress member raised a iioint of order as to whether the Minister, not being 
a member of the House, eould introduce the Bill. 

The Premier said that members of tho Government could speak and otherwise 
take part in the business of tho House except that they could not take part in 

the voting. 

The President ruled that Ministers, who were not. members of the House, could 
take part in the business of tho House, and also introduce Bills. 

29lh, SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Bills relating to the 

amendment of the State Aid to Industries Act, 1922, the Revenue Recovery Act of 
1864, and of the District Municipalities Act. 

A motion for (consideration of tho Prohibition Bill was also passed and the measure 
was discussed clause l)V clause. 

The Bill had a good reception. It was moved by tho Premier. Sir Moham»i 
Usman congratulated llie Premier for taking up tho measure and said that for eight 
years prohibition had been tried but with no success. A drastic measure like the 

one before them now was the only way of effectively countering tho drink evil. 

The Premier, replying, said that if tho finances of a country depended on a 
vicious source they were bound lo forego that i('venue. It would bo a double crime 
not to do so. The measure was needed urgently. If it was put off for some time 
the Gaancinl difficulty would inercaso in proportion to the rise in tho excise revenue. 

As for the right of individual liberty, he pointed out that one could not indulge 
in drinking wine and keep his childion away from tho drink habit, at the same time. 
The State was the father of these children and would not allow them to be spoiled. 

The Madras Prohibition Bill 

30lh. SEPTEMBER The Prohibition Bill was passed by both the Houses of 
the Legislature to-day. The Council held a night sitting in order to dispose 
of the Bill. Opposition members tabled many amendments, but all were solidly 
negatived. 

“Congress Ministers are not sufficiently experienced to draft a measure of this 
kind. They have not first-hand knowledge of the joys of drinking, let alone its 
sorrows, to assist them,” declared Dr. Saldanah. 

i6ir K. V. Rcddi said that he realized that it was useless to reason against an 
immobile Government bloc, yet the Opposition would continue to oppose the Bill, 
in order to let the country realize tbio dangers of the measure. “The object is un¬ 
assailable”, he declared. “It is the means to be adopted to achieve that object which 
we think bad.” 

Mrs. Hensman protested against the “unwise, _ even dangerous precedent’’ set up 
by the Premier when ho admitted that tho wording of one clause might have been 
revised and added that it was impossible to do it now as it would mean a reference 
to the Assembly. 
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The Premier (Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari) in reply to Mrs. flonsman’e protest 
clarified some doubts about shifting the onus of pioving innocence by saying that 
the prosecution must first prove possession before any accused need prove his 
innocence of possession on the same principle that the police must prove that 
articles vroro stolen before the possessor need prove whether he came by stolen 
goods innocently. 

Members also objected to the words “reasonable grounds for suspicion” in Clause 8. 

Sir K. V. Reddi said : “Anything is suspicious to some people. This Bill has 
more provisions than the Criminal Code applies to the most serious crime of murder.” 
Others feared that a reign of terror would ensue but the ]*remier said that an 
exactly similar phrase appeared in section hd i. V. V. adding ; “We have lived under 
that Code for many years without terror". Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari said that the 
provision regarding local newspaper advertist'ments “was wrung” from him against 
his will in the Select Committee but “I refused to give cinema slides the same 
concession because of all advertisement evils these do more to blunt the conscience 
and habituate people to the thought that strong drinks are necessaiy to existence.” 

An amendment was moved to Clause 15, allowing piiests to keep Communion 
wine. Catholic members felt that, it was derogatory foi priests to he compelled to 
ask lor a license. 

The Premier said \hal there would be no inteifereuee wlWi ane/iont religioua 
practices but ho feared that uew religions would spring into being like mushrooms 
if a general exemption was given. The Premier next liad a ‘ dig” at absentee land- 
loids when the liability of House and Rstato owners to repoit l)rea( lies of the law 
was challenged. He said that a landlord could not he excused fiom liability and 
added : “But of course if he is absent from the estate attending raci's, he would not 
be held liable.” 

With the end of the Bill in sight the Prcmiei seemed as Inqipy as a school-boy 
going on holiday and chided a young Opposition lawyer on forgetting a provision 
m the Criminal Procedure Code which, ho said, “a stale and rusty practitioner like 
myself remembers.” Indeed, tbe facility with which the Premim quoted law tn 
Opposition lawyers was an outstanding feature of the debate. The Fhemier said that 
the Hil] aimed at removing the temptation of drink, not punishing poor villagers. 

tiir Mohammed Usman gave tlie Bill liis blessing and said that every great 
reform had been achieved in the face of great difliculties. 

The Premier said that the Leader of tho Opposition's blessing had iioartened 
him in tho face of so muL-h scepticism. His Covernment was not going to use the 
‘'big lathi” but would try to oonvort the people. In »‘on(:lnsi(-n he said ; “This is a 
happy day for me, but the achievement does not come with the making of the law. 
If comes with seeing tho law respected by all the social elemonto among our people. 
That will be our aim.” 

Tho voting was 32 in favour of tho Bill and five against it. 

Isl. OCTOBER :—The question of salary cuts was raised in the Council to-day by 
means of an interpellation to which tho Premier replied tliai the .subject was under 
detailed examination and tho Government’s decision would lie announced in due 
course. He assured tbe House that no cut would bo imiiosed on pensions. 

The House passed tho Sale of Cloth Bill and tho Municipalities Amendment Bill 
as passed by the Assembly. Sir Mohamed Usman was assured by the Minister for 
Local Administration that tbe election of the Mayor and tbe Heputy Mayor of 
Madras would be held as usual. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Poona—19lh & 21tt July 1937 

Election Of Speaker 

The Bombay Lo^’iRlativB Assembly rapt ou the 19th. July iu tke Council Hall, Poona 
for the first time under the now Constitution. The lion. Mr. B. Q, Kher with his 
<jolleaguos were occupying the Treasury Benches and the vvliole Congress Party 
Bat benind the Leader, clad in pure white Khaddar. Mr. K. F. Nuriinan waa 

sitting in a back bench. 

Sir Dhartji Shah C’ooprt^ ex-Chu'f Ministoi, was sitting in his old seat in the 
tliird Opposition row. The hon. the Prime Minister was first sworn in 

followed by his Cahinel. The swearing-m of raerabois commenced in the aiphabe- 
tioal order, some taking (heir oaths in vernacular. All the public galleries, the 

Speaker’s galleiies, and the coiridors were full. Mr. K. F. Narrmaji wa.s given a 
great ovation as he rook the oath. After the oath-taking ceremouv, the Assembly 
adjourned till the 2lst. 

21tt. JULY .— Mr. O. V. Mavlankar (Congiess) was iinaniinoiisly deeded Speakei 
this afternoon, tlio throo others having withdrawn. The announcement of tlie 
unanimous idecdion was its tuved with great acclamatiou and shouts of “Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki .lai.’’ 

As soon as Mr. Mavlmikar took the chair he announced that it was the wish o! 
the House that “Bande Mataram” should lie sung, which was thou sung, the wholw 
House, including the crowded galleries, standing up and manv joining in the singing. 
Mr. Mavlankar u as warmly congratulated by all sections ol the llt)ust% Mr. B. (t 
Khtr (Premier) being the first to do so. The House then adjourned Suu' dif. 

Budget Session—Poona—17th. Augu8t~23rd. September 1937 

Fln’anciai. Statement For 1937—28 

The First Budget estimates for the year 1937*38 under the new India Act wan 
presented by the Hon'hle Mr. A. Ji. Latthe, the Finance Miiiisiei on the 17th. 
August. The following are the salient features :— 

A provisiou of Ixs. 10 lakhs for the improvement of water-supply iu rural aiea* 
and Ks. 1 and a half lakhs for the development of village 'udustiics, remission ot 
land reveauo mon^ than one yeai old, a permanent icdu(dion of land levenue in 
certain areas to the extent of Rs. lakhs, the abolition of \gia/.ing fees’ to tlm 
extent of Rs. 5 lakh.s, piirnaiy measures towards piohibition winch will alTei^t thu 
jeteniies to tlie extent of Rs. 2 lakhs in 1937-38 and a [novision of Rs 40,(XK) as a 
further grant duiing the lemaining months ot this \e.ar foi the' education i)l 
Depressed Class. 

All these sums have been taken flora the snifdus of 19;Jt)-37. The budget con¬ 
tains no surprises as tlie new CUmgiess Cabimd have not got their feet tiglit im tfm 
ground, but the Hon'ble Finance Minister drojiped hopeful hints of future bco[»e foi 
the development ot various schemes and loieshadowed possibilitie.s of great social 
welfaie, economic' dovolojiment, and educational, agricultural and industrial advauoo- 
ment. 

The year opens with Rs. 1,00,10,000 cash opening balance, in addition to Rs. 00 
lakhs in Government of India securities belonging to the Famine Relu;f Fund. 
12 and a half lakhs ot securities in the Nasik Distillery depreciation reserve, 
Kfi. 30 lakhs in the B-eserve Bank and Ks. 14 lakhs m varioe.B treasuiiey, the^tt 
being, however, earmarked funds, not available for use. 

The transactions of the year are estimated to be :— 

Revenue receipts.Rs. 11,99,55,000. 

Revenue expenditure.Rs. 12,17,22,000. 

Revenue deficit.Rs. 17,67,000 

Capital and debt heads— 

Receipts.Rs. 14,18,07,000 

Disbursements.Rs. 14,53,57,000 

Deficit.Rs. 35,50,000 

CloBing balance.Rs. 52,99,000 
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Explaining those features of the budget estimates and how for making a beginning 
in social welfare and other nation-building activities he had to fall back upon the 
surplus of the previous year, Mr. Lathe said that what had begun well was half 
done. 

The year closes with a revenue deficit of over 17 and a half lakhs of rupees. 
This deficit is almost wholly due to certain nou-recurrent iten*s of expenditure 
which the Government regaid as legitimate charge against the surplus of last year’s 
account. They have decided tliat while their more comprehensive measures of 
social welfare and the financial measures necessary to enable them to bo carried out 
must wait till next year, a start must he made immediately with the help of last 
year’s surplus. A firovision of Rs. jO lakhs has aiicordingly been made for the 
improvement of water-su[)[)ly in rural aieas and a piovisiun of 1 and a half lakhs 
for the develojiment of village industries. Tlio Government have also decided that 
the arrears of land rt'venue more than one year old i. (!. pertaining to the revenue 
years Dlher than J936-:i7, sfiould, as a special case tliis year, be remitted. It has 
been estimated that tins will aifect laud revenue lecoipts to the exteut of Rs. 5 
lakhs this year and 5 lakiis next year. 

Among other measures ducidfd upon hy the Government are the permanent 
reduction of land leveriue as'^essments in certain areas, a change in excise policy as 
a beginiiiiig in the policy of piohibition, tie* abolition of grazing fees and the pro-* 
vision of Ks. 40,O'J0 as a furtiuo' grant during the remaining months of this year 
fo*- tlio education ol the Depre.-.sed Glas-^es. These items involve rt'eurreiit reduc¬ 
tion ol rceeijits or luciease of cxpcmditui e, and in order to meet them, the Govern¬ 
ment liave urdoia'd a luriij) cut in st*veial beads of expenditure to the oxteiit of 
roughly Ks. lU lakhs. The details of .sjine of these cuts have yet to bo worked out, 
hut HI respert of 4 and a half lakhs the cut will operatt; on contingent expenditure 
and oil allowauee to ollicets diawiiig more tliaii IG. 73 per month. 

WAKMNlii ACAINST l.N<’lTE.\y5XT—AOJ. MOTION 

18th. AUGUST The adjouriiraeiit raoti.»n moved by Mr. S. L. Karandikar^ the 
Whip of the Democrats, to discuss the Governraeut eorninunique of July 29, warn¬ 
ing communal leadei.'. and [i.ifiers against incitement, was lost without a division to-day 
after an hour and a half’s dismission. 

The motion wa.'. o^jposed by the Muslims, Kiiropeans and otliers who all assured 
the fullest co-opm ation with the t»ovt*i iiment in establiNliing harmonious relations 
hutwecu the ( omniunitles. Mr. Kdrandikar wanted to know why the communique 
was is-iui>d so soon aftei the Ministry liad taken office. 

Mr. Abdul Jjdtil, a<'ting Leader of the Muslim J.eague Party, Sir John Abercrom¬ 
bie, Leader of the JOuropean tJroiip, and othei Muslims and Hindus supported the 
(iuveinmeiit’s Policy and assuied their fullest (;o-o[)eration. 

Mr. Alt Bahddur Khan deolan'd that iliudu-Muslim unity was possible only 
through tlie Congress pbitfoirn and stated that tfie Congress Ministry was the best 
fitted for tln^ task. 

Mr. i>. O. Khcr, the Preinit'r pointed out the irii[)licati()ns of tlie (Joveinmont's 
oomrnuiiiqm' and a^.-iUi ed tliM Ilou.-^e tiiat tho tii)vei iimoiit would enforce tii(dr policy 
fully. Mr. K. M. MunAfti, Home Minister, expiaiip*d at huigtli the issue of the eomrnu- 
niqut^ whicli had hctui nece>.sitatcd by tlit; inci ea^^ingly inciting articles in l)Otli tlie 
Hindu and the Muslim Ihess. lit! lead out some cxsirpts ami iiuteiatctl tlu^ (lovern- 
inent’s desire to put viown coiiitmiiial inciieinent and e^-tablish Hindu-Muslim unity 
uud coucoid. 

General Discussion ok Budokt 

General discus.sion on the Binlget was next inifiati!d hy Mr, Jamnadas Mehta^ 
tho interim Piiiaiice Minister, who deploied the attempt to ridicule the luteriin 
Ministry’s budget proposals. Mr Mehta contrasted tho Inleiim Ministry’s relief 
proposals of one eioie and sixty-five lakhs with tiie twenty-nine laklis now and 
criticised the profiosals for rural lelief as having the speed of a snail. He hoped 
that definite })ioi)Osa!s would be placed uext time. 

19th. AUGUST Assurances of unqualified support to the Congress Ministry iu 
their national welfare sclieines were given hy almost every party and group in the 
Legislature to-day. Muslim Leaguers, Christians, Diunocrats, Progressivists were ail one 
in congratulating the Congress Ministry on the right trend of its budget proposals. 
While the l^abour Parly criticised tho budget as too slow and urged speed, others 
23 
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cautioned against hasty reforms. All, however, promised support to the Ministry to 
carry out the policy outlined. 

Dr. Collaco (Indian Christian) congratulating the Ministry, hoped that the highly 
taxed Bombay would have relief. ITo did not believe in Proiiibition and advised the 
Government to go slow. He outlined a gradual process towards Prohibition—replac- 
ing liqucr shops by toddy shops and replacing these latter in the turn by lime- 
juice shof)S. 

Kao Bahadur G. A. Chitalc (Progressive Party) promised unstinted support to the 
(lovernment in their measures for ameliorating tlu^ condition of the peofde, 

Mr Ismail Ibrahim Chundngar (Muslim League), assuring support desired the 
immediate lauiiehing of the schemes. Mr. Moosaji Patel (Muslim League) also offered 
co-operation to the Ministry. Mr. 1). S. A. Karamlihar (Diunm'rat) welcomed the 
midget proposals as a good begiiiuing and hofnsi that expectations would lie fulfilled. 
Mr. D L. Ferreira (Indian Christian) <‘ongratulated tlo' Ministry <oi their line 
budget proposals. Mr. V. Purulrkar eiitieised the tJovcinmeiu vcdiemeiitly for 
not going fast and for wanting tune to (s.iisidei piopo.ils Mr. S. L Jhubwala dis- 
apjiroved of the Labour jiuliey ol thi‘ Goveriiiiient. 'flie, house then adjourned. 


20th. AUGUST ;—Ctafegorieally answeiin:’ critics of the tnidgel and laduting tfie 
allegations that tlie Congress iMiuistry had faih*d to imphuiK'n! tlo'ir ('lection promi¬ 
ses, Mr. Lntthe, the Fiiiaiioe Minister, replied to ttio thice day debate on 
<105 budget whicdi (uundudod to-dav Mr. Ijatthe met almost cveiy olijeetiou. He 

pointed out that every (me forgot a fundamental thing, namely, that the 

('i)veinmi'iit of India Act limited tlo' pioviiicial t«ov(M'nnai'nts it‘^o^l■e(■s and made it 
impossible^ to do anytliing tangildc or vahial<h'. He hoped that the House would 
give wiioleaearted sufifiort foi the retr('iichment piojuisals and the nationalisation 
sehenies so tliat there XNould be enough money lor nation-huildmg projects. 

Paiher, Mr. G. ATam/o, Parliam.'ntary Wecietary to the Pimnn'i. spi'aking on the 
Lahouv policy of tlie (lovernment deidaied that the Hovernmont ^\()nll do everything 
ijossihlo to improve substantially the (‘ondition of the woi kers and the ju'asauts. This 
could not be done in a day hut lie piomised the rpuekest desjiatidi. 

Ml. K, F. Nariman stateil that the Congre.ss budget was the first steji towards 
achieving the Congress ohjeetive of wrecking the Ael. With all the goodwill of the 
people and tin- soltlossness of tin' Ministry, only so very littlo could be done for the 
people and this demonstrated the wietclu'diiess of the’ Act. Mr. Naiunau aiipealed 
to the Governor to liavi' a voluntary cut in Ins salary 

Mis. Iyuhji eoiigratuiated the Ministry' on behalf ot Mnsnm woin'u and invited 
attention to the special needs ot Muslim xvomon. 

Mr._B. O. lihvr, the Premit'i, (Mmgr.ituhue 1 the iloiiso on the high level of 
discussion and said that Bornhav would lea<l tliecfmnti v on ecav matter. He con¬ 
gratulated the tSjieaki'r (d tin' A'^'a'ml)l^ .m .setuin; .-m evamph^ io oiln-r Piovinees 
by not having Marshals ]\Ir. Kino aoknowleilge.i rh 
that had been made and assiiied the Idoii,e that 
come out witfi their full jiroji'isafs and S(dn'm 
The House then adjourned till the L’.'hd. 

KeE.\kEK AN'ii Mim-ti;ks’ Fai.aiiiks Pn.n 

‘’‘'1" "t ... . tlio salaries 

aiid of the I,,. the Ihrs. le,,,, u,.re piloted bv 

Mr. g A./,rr, the rem.e,- u,„| M , A. .1/. the I|„„jo Minister, and 

passed three readings tins alttonoon. 

Rtrons opposition w.is voic-ed by Hi. .1™/,,-,Leader of llui Indflpondont 
Labourtto.s, against liio punoijde of 11... Bill nor,at, Moslem and European 

criticism, a|)[)ieciatiiig the unnei lying spirit, iluhln^ij if imjjraetieahle 

Ministors’ salarios were fixod at Ks. TiOO, with a lionso allowaiioo of Hs 150 
monthly, as also those ol tin- tspe.aker and Iho l'i-osidonl. Tho salaries of the Deputy 
Speaki'i and th(^ Deputy Ii.*.s,d(mt \\ei(‘ fixed at Ks. 1(X) I'ach monthly. ^ ' 

1 •'^;il-ui(‘s .liili, Mr. Kher pointed out that 

looking Ijt t o eoiiditioii of the coniitiy ami tho heavy oost of administration, tho 
Cabinet had dot,tied on a hs. oOO salaiy rvitli modest allowanoos. He was sure that 
the House would appreciate this s|,iril of ndronchment 

The correct pnnmplB unde, lyii,;; the Hill was so, vi,',o to tl,e Motherland and self- 
gacnfiee, dec arod Mr Kher reply,m; to criticisms, and ad,led that service to tho 

country could not be brought by any amount ot mouoy aud could not bo computed 


many 
giV'Ti tinc' 
am! jitslilv t! 


•<ei ,f r net I vt' suggestions 
t'le (nrnent would 

m .fives. 
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in terms of cash. Mr. Khor referred Dr. Ambodkar to the declared principle of the 
Bill, viz., not puttin;^ lar^o sums of rnonov in one’s pocket but takinf^ an opportunity 
to servo the country. Mr. Kher added that the Bill did not vitiate the pnnciplo of 
Democracy and hoptMl that Dr. Arahodkar, who liad served his community unilmcn- 
ingly, would now begin serwirig his country. Pooci*eding, I'f^r. Kher said that Oon- 
gresF did not intend to remain in the saddle the moment it was known that it could 
not servo the people. 

The three reudiinrs wi*ro paised in Ih mmut'K. Mr K. M. Muris'i.t intro luced the 
t^peaker’s Salary Bill which aUo passed the third leading, riio liouso then adjourned. 

MkMIIEUS IvKVOVAL <)V DlSC.>L’AI.ineAT10N BiSL 

24tli. AUGUST ; - The i\Tlnistry secureil an overwhelming vi(dory against 
the Opposition when voting was pressed on the Boinbav ijOgislature Membeis 
(Removal of 1 );s(juaIili(Mt!<»Ms) Bill which was p.issed An amtMidmt'ut moved by 
Rao BaJiadur IWivlt' was thiowui out by JOl vote., to ‘JV. 

The Bill wheh u as ino\.-l I-n Mr. K. M M/rn^h:, Home Ministi'r, sought to 
remove the disipialifi. .liinns ,,n ac-. ounf ot luan!!: Bai liarncntary Sccretaiies to the 
Ministers, pait-lini'' piofc.-,•> u’, .siid hx-tuiei s in a < Jovei nmeait College, and employees 
of state ltailwa\'s when cho-,''ii l)y RuBvay lluioris or any B ih uir const itucucv._ 

ddie amendment rnov.’1 1»\ M:. A^/n/e want*'i to remove the dis'piahlications of 

I’ubhc ProsiMUitors, As^,^tant Puidi ; Pro'-.e -ut<)!-^. (dovei iimont I'leaieis and Assistant 
(lOveriiment Pleaders, hut it was defeated. I'lie ilouse iheii adjoiirucd. 

Ahlll'.-O ov Bt’Dor.T DkMAVDS (1) RrV. dlFAIANU 

25th. AUGUST .-Vnhmt on l)ud';et demands comracnced to-day. The (bivorii- 
raent's levenue policy, a'-.) ili'o- p )im\ of a trmu mi ai u'c.oiisM’uetion, was out¬ 
lined by Mr. Mordi'ii Moiioiei for Itevenu'V Agriculture and Rural 

Reitonstruetion. leplying to three cat motions on the revenue demand of Rs. 31 lakhs. 

A cut motion inovmn hv Air J. ii. le.yirling the policy of distribution of 

waste lauds among the Ian ihes lilionieis in t!io ihn'sidency wnis withdrawn after 
the Ministei s explanation tliat t!ie (»o\ei!im'nt had no intention of giving even an 
iindi of land to non-aivrcnltnrists and that Miu <iovernment wnne considoriag the 
feasibility of infittinemg eo-opei :il i ye fanning in ad wnisle lands. 

Mr. (}. V. ParNirkur moyed a cut ot ixs. 100 to laise the whole policy regarding 
r(>mi'sion to peasants. Mi. Jhn'nlekai wsinte I to know' if icmissioii would be given 
to wealthy peasants. , i i. 

The Minisfi’r agrei'd tliat lemio^ioll sleniM not lie giyen to those who did not 
destn-ve it and stated tliat as tiu' law' stood to-day, all would get roriiissioa and the 
Law had to be (dianged hetoie anything else eould be done. 

The cut motion w’as put to voti' and lost. 

Mr. Paruii'kiir nioye l an itliei ent m dion to I'aise the question of agricultuial 
labourers and suggested that w'asle lands should be distiibated among the landless 
labourers. - i ♦ 

Mr. Dt’.sm said that the (Joveniraeiit were boiuid to consider the question and to 
provide food foi all those in need of it lft> inv'ited practic il suggestions to solve 
tile problem and assmel the House thit wsisie lauds would not bo given to the 
undeserving or to uon-a'',! iculturists. 

The cut motion was io.st and the House adjoiinied. 

26th. AUGUST ddio (Joveriimeut were tackling the serious problem of rural 
indebtedness and w’ould try to solve it as far as jtossible, assured Mr. 
Mornrji Drsai, Revenue Minister, lo'plving to the cut motion, moved yesterday by 
Mr. V. Parulekar. Mr. I )esai said that the tlovernment wonild he lunuging in 
legislation in Febrnarv or Maridi regaiding livity of tenure and added that; the 
Government were considinniig the question of detdaring a moratorium but there were 
many difliciilties. The (lovernmeiit had to jirovide credit to tenants diH'iag the 
moratorium period. 'I’he m'dion wcas lost. 

Mr. Jaifinndas Mchta^ former lx,evenue and Finance Minister, moved a token out 
under the same head to discuss the need for the early introduction of a measure 
placing land revenue ou a statutory basis aud relieving rural indebtedness, lie said 
that the revenue system in force in the last eighty years had been a miserable 
failure and resulted in an iiidebtoduoss of eighty-one crores all over the Presidency, 
The Laud Hoveuuo Code retpiirod to bo completely overhauled. 
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Mr. Mehta’s cut was pressed to a division and lost by 92 to 50 votes. The House 
then voted the demand of lls, .'11,25,000 

Mr. Morarji Desai^ the Revenue Minister, stated that lie had no hesitation in 
saying that the Government were contemplating putting the land revenui? system on 
a statutory basis. The Government would bring forward legislation m March next. 
The House then adjourned. 


(2) Excise Demand 

27th. AUGUST :—k full-dress debate on the excise polii^y of the Government 
tooh place wdien the House considered the demand for a grant of Ks. 32,30,000 made by 
Dr. Oilder, Minister for Public Ile;ilth and Excise. J)r. (iild-'r declared that the 
policy of the (rovernmont was r'^al prohibition, not })rohihition as an exfieriment in 
three selected areas—Gujeraf, Maliaraslitia and Kainatak. Thi'y weie also consider¬ 
ing the selection of an urban industrial area for proliibi tion. The Joss of revenue 
this year would he Rs. 2,00,000 and next year it would bt' possible to enforce pro¬ 
hibition within throe years and expected that evciy member of the Plouse would 
give co-operation. 

Members from every section of the House participated in the debate. There was 
general agreement with the policy of the Goveinment hut on*' raembor asserted that 
drink was necessary for the working classes and another pointed oul that the closing 
down of shops would not close mouths and waiued the thivernment against smug¬ 
gling and bootlegging. 

Mr. Khedgikar moved that the item of Rs. IS.OOO ami odd lor tlie creation of 
additional posts in Alimodabad Division should be omitti'il (lom Hie grant. Ho 
referred to a sentence, ‘‘the mill population is of a mixed and turbuient type from 
the criminal point of view’', given under the demand for the giant and said that it 
was objf'ctionable. Ho wanted it to be witlidrawn. 

Dr. Oilder^ replying, agreed that the language oltjected to slionld not have been 
used and the remarks would bo expunged out of the nmiioii and witlnirawn. 

Khau Bahadur Ja7i Mahomed^ Muslim Leaguer, raove<i a t ut motion to diseiiss the 
excise policy of the Government. iJe said tliat the League aimed at total prohibi¬ 
tion and thanked Mr. Gandhi foi expounding tiio Muslim }nineip!e regarding the 
drink evil. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. OiUlcr announced the (hivernrneiit s })oliey of total 
prohibition. The Government had decided to try it in ceitam taluks and decided to 
have it in AVagra and .Tambusar talukas of Gujarat, in Slieogan, Ncvonu and Pathad- 
mahal in Maharashtra, and in Aiikola and Kumta in Kainatak ])i. Gilder delailod 
the Government’s difficulties in the way of enforoing ilieir j>olicy and the loss of 
revenue that would occur tlicreby, but the Govcriimeht -woic going to entoice it all 
the same. Ho suggested the founding of temperanco associations and promised 
Government help for the same. 

The debate was not finished when the House rose. 

28th. AUGUST :—Tho Prohibition policy of the (Tfovernnienf came up for far¬ 
ther discussion to-day when Iho Houso resumed ooiisideration of the cut motion 
moved yesterday by Mr. Jan Maliomed. 

Replying to tho debate, in which several Muslims and othms took part and 
assured support to the Government, Dr. Gilder.^ Minister for Excise and Public 
Health, reiterated the Gongress policy of comjileto |>rohibition. Jveferring to the 
•speed with whicli prohibition would he achieved lie pointed out the contlicling cri- 
tici,sm of Governmeut policy, some holding it too fast and some others too slow. 
Dr. Gilder said the Congress wms a heavy body and it was diftieult for it to take a 
decision in liasto because it made a c.aieful study of a question and after delibera¬ 
tion came to a decision. “After tiie decision, it begins to move "with tho speed of a 
bullock cart, then attains the speed of a Plying Ranee and terminates rvith tho speed 
of an aeroplaue”. He hoped there would be complete jiroliibition in Bombay within 
three years. 

Earlier in the debate, Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Government’s 
policy, said prohibition had proved a failure in IJ. S. A., because there was not 
enough public opinion in its favour and that was why the Bombay Government 
insisted on so much propaganda and education. 

Several Muslims spoke supporting the prohibition policy and expressing their 
willingness to help tho Ministry to devise measures to make up the loss. 
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Ran Bahadur Chitilc (Pro-C()Ji;^inss) SLiid t!u 3 loss involvod tlirou^di prohibition 
would bo nino ororos, tlii’oo croros for tlio (Jovoriimont, tliroo for tho liquor inter- 
oRts and tiiroo for the, pou{»lo. lie was opposed lo piolubiLion if it wore to ho 
introduc('d now and here. 

Mr. Drsai. Revenue Miuister, advrutel to the ineoij-ect aii^oirneni advaueed a;];ainst 
total prohibition and said in a tropicsil eountry like Indi.i lupioi liarmed the [ihysi- 
(Uil, nnuitai an<i moral hlu of those who uiauk. Aloii}; with drink eiiminal offenees 
also inoreased. lie eoiicludod that ou!;o i>!ohihitiori sueeeed'-d in Bombay it would 
spro'ad like anvtbin;^. 

Mr. Gitder^ tepiyiiuj;’, assm ed <ht‘ House that leii.oiou^ s<nu, !"s would Iko i-e.s[)eo(ed. 
ll(' fitated he had note! do ion.-, diii'in; th*' d..-o‘u.s' as and ev(>iy one ot 

of them would leooive c. n.dul >• )ii odo'a'. > i jR* w'on.d ld»o lo ii I'.O' th.i eo-ope rat ion 
of Injuor irii(ue-,is also an 1 would and-om • ^a", t ' a;oas !; nil rie'iii a-^ i » how to day 
(ri'es (loiiid bo horou’ male u ■; * ol. L’lio almi-aa o.,,di ii"t oiu tlie seoaet of 

til.' bii<l;. 0 ‘t MX eneith'. alo'al bv levoabuj; b wv lie' v» .v e'lun ■a: weio to make 

;n)od the m irv-imo. i)i. fidd’i i>.“rr‘l :> . ta tovoiiuo o' (‘i';bt, ami 

.1 (platter oiott's inoniei by tho < o van ane'a: of Iniia ton oai ^ a:.;o owiiip to tlioir 

opium polioy an I b' .-jaw no r eason wnv th > Binibi_\ i iwn nni' ut should ii >! suivivi? 

after’ the loss ol thioi' and a 'lall oioies 

ddie ( u! motion was witliiiawn. 'i’le' hboi,,- ad)oiii;ied till ihe 'iO'h. 

(3) I.VI)Us!l;Y 

30th. AUGUST ; -Tiie industrial pol.. y ot tii' Hovein-nut ".as out-!itU'd to-day 
by Mi. L. M. I'nt-d, Alim^tor !u; i^eoal S.df-w iv-o nne-nt an i i idiisiiios, w iioii Uie 
Assembly di,-,ou',M-l tho doinan l made i'\ uini foi if- h ) ).■ hM in iii’.-> eoiineehion . 

Mr. I). I i lioinhav rmll fwnor-^) movo 1 lok-'!' out of Rs. IhO with 

a view t) yoitiiu; a e.-aiei enu is.iho.i ol lie m > v'o; .ilUom; -- iii 1 tsn lal jiilioy. He 
pointed (Uit ihat Hie < b)Voi nnieiit .-.iioul i koep in ■ '<> ,o toui-.h witii iii lustiial mattei>, 

iiieludiiiy iiat I'Uiah->at: 01 . lie w’oJeone'i the pi e i .on m.i le i >, lie' deveiopmoiil of 

villayi' indieOiios and ew-d that tiie I.ndii 'me,-. D'liaine-nt move ipiiekea’. 

lie said lieiT tiie t e )\ei ninoat .sleodd t dv ‘ ;ioai -i lO-io-t s , :iio development of 
lisheie'S and industiia! le-.'-in!: ai.d do biio.i tio-F lue !>e-t .'’alioii to out of 
tho ve Koa.s (iiolo of Aaiii ol loviiia' a.i 1 <oj - ia.\ i m s* a-^ t'> uL'\e’»p the ludusliies 
whedi would imiea'-e tlie W'‘:ilrh oi tho Rrovinee 

Mr. A’. d (u i/nutt, speaiviay e:i :ho motion, --aid tliat tfie 1 ndustr io-, Deptu t- 
morii was tho most impoitant id the natioi'-Innldiim Uop.iUne Uat one wdiieh had 

iieeii stdled so looy uodoi lie- old jeyine tb.e. .ii i /"mja-^ in oe line < ould not ;^iow 

duo to fofeipu ( oiuio'titioip eithoi fioiii .hip.iu , i.-'en m 1. Stie.-,,-,iny llie need 

for State aej to iie.ustiie.s, AL, Ntuiniin mt-'d isaspio-, id sto[i-inoi hei ly Ireatmeiii 
during leoeiit ^('aI.-^. Ten tipple atlon.s ‘oi a loan i-i Je-'p the .stait of new tndus- 
iiies iiaU t'oon m.idt; to lie' Hovernmest, tio.' ■' i -t.ee .viu'uat a-kod foi liein^ 
Rs. .'tl.()(K). 'M'he mapniie-ent timount (d the ioati ,sw-jn wa^ if,. Mr. 

.NarimtU) suyyesto i lieu th-e (doveinment s!i mid -tait ,.a m lu-triai mu-omm for the 
di'Velopment of iieJustiJes, Tii'ie were bandiets o! \ >u;i..t ne_‘;i w nose talents eould 
lie usod. lie said Ih.it the amount, iett by tiie late .\; i. R. p Pmsliaw for slartinp, 
a iii'w wiiyu; for the lioinius wln.M'urn i oiilu ito' used be an oidimtiial museum. 

Mr. Mnganhil Ohvi, vltdiaa Merchants’ (.hiamuem said ibai a eommittee of 
expeits and i ndust i i.il 1 st s sb end lie aj'pniit’l T> piepate the seiieiu-.' ot Villaoo 

iminstries' development foi wuir-ti a lak.h and a tialf Ji.i 1 lieeii provide'!. He 
ed that industries like pottery, taaiieiy, sviap, menu wjiko aid inaLeli-making could 
ho immediately l.iki'ii on hand. 

Mr. S. V. Pnrulckar (I.,aboiir), cnlieisiiig the (doveiuinent's village industries 
pohev as reactionary, said tiiat it wms going ha-lc to the peiiod t»efore tiie Iruiustnal 
Jiovelution. lie stated there wa.s uotiung wuoiig lu m.iohiiiery. ll was a victory 
of Man over Naturm It w-as only bad wtien it w.is in the liaiids of firivato 
individuals and when all did not iieuelit iiy u If the fState took over the maehiiies, 
all could be happy. Mr. Parulckai sug-’csied the develejnuent of industries ou 

modern lines witli the help of Sciotnan He pointed out that tliert' was a cunotis 

anomaly of povi'ity amidst plenty and said that, the Government, through their policy, 
wanted to perpetimto that jioverty. Would it be jiroper to usk villager.s to work tlie 
eharka fur twelve hours and oaru one anua ? It was not progress but a reversion 
to barbarian days. While to-day villagers were starving with leisure, they would 
only starve without leisure if they took to tho cliarka. 
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Mr. Mahomed Mithn /Muslim Loa^/ut;) said be 'vas •V'"'""'«'/ 
Indastrkt Baird as su/'^es/t'd by Mr. S. t). tiukktwalu. He ibou/^bt Hut ,oul,l 

“”iivv'?iu:r;pr,I, 

a., n.....'..™ •.«« 

he a tfiichin/:' ami n'Si’U'-ch institute. •<; 

Mr. ly. A/. Paf.ll, file Minister, re/>ivjn;4- to tiie deiiafe ansu’erea t/ie rntn isins 
his policy of villn^o iudustrios was opposed to t/ie jiniiistriaf |)iO|t;'ress o( tne 
fVesidonev. lie peinti'iJ out that the (ioverninent werij only eo-ordinatin^’' inteiests 
ami stated ()ia( tin* (Government weie much concerned with industrial prospeiiry 
and prop^rrss. 

Aftcf the Ministei’s cJarification, tin; cut motion was wilhdiawn hy Mr. lS. V. 
Saklatwula. The flmise (hen adjourned. 


(4) Medical Peaiand 

1st. SEPTEMBER :—'riie iMedical policv and programme' ’-T (Ik' iJeveinmenl was 
discussed to-day m the Assenihly which consideri'd tiie demand of Ks. d7.47,lT)‘l 
made under the Ite.id ‘‘iUedica! Relief'’ by i)r. Othlcr, .MimsttM tor Riiliiie Health 
and Excise. A cut. motion, raising: the inadequacy of medical lelnd in rural areas, 
xvas piessed to a division and dide.ited by l)d vmtes (o hO. 

Incidentally, t)ie Secretary ot State ol India’s circulai- to the fhtivincdal Goreiu- 

ment, re/;ardinc (he a[)f»ointinent of f. Af. S. ()fhi-efs, was severely criticised. 1):. 

i'vlaca (Ihrieiessive Tarty) moved for a cut of iis. 7(),.')0'd from the tiital ant 

of Its. .l/J9,(K)0 for Su]» ei inteiidents and said tliat the salary of the Suryo/ou-deneral 
was iinvutable and hence he projiosed not to eive liim anything votable. Dr. (tolaco 
attacked Ho' policy of forcing I. M. S. OHiceis of Ihovincial (iovernments and 
wanted the Minister to make a iojiresentation to tlie {)ro[)ei (piailers. 

Mr. K. h\ Nariman supported the spiiit in which the cut motion was made and 
condemned the circulur of the Secretaiy of State as a (irm ia ol intolorahlo inter- 
ferenoe with the Autonomous I^rovinces, He added that it wms a (piestion of national 
self-respoi-t, national humiliation and racial disci immaiion. !\li. N.uimin licld tli.it 
the duectiou of the Seendary of State re^arditpi: 1 M. S. Ofhects xvas a most 
hnrailiatiuy, insultiny: and impeitiiient document ha^.e! on laiial discrirninatnm. 
“There wuis everythiriy for Kuropeans. There wen' posth n’serveiJ, there \ver(> c.luhs 
reserved, iliere were even praveyaids reseived fot Euiopeaus to llie dtdiimcnl ol 
the Indians’’. 

Dr. diltU'^'. in Hie ceurse of his leply, said tliat lie had not c]nine;ed ids vit'ws 
since comiii” over to tlie Treasury Heiudies. He piomisel the House ilml, he 
would K'pn'Siuit th(' maitei to the (iover lira out of Indi.i witli as rnucli foKsi i; 
possilde and if notliirp,^ came out of it it was open to tlie Ho:L',e to do what it liked 
ITe wished the cut motion to be withdiawn, wldch was clone. 

Another motion, moved hv Mr. Iswatl Chundrujttr (Moshun Teayuo) raised tho 
question of tin' inadequacy of medical lelu’f in the rnofiissil. Mr. Jatnnadas Afchfa 
Sfieakinc; on the motion, criticised the mea^^re provision made foi rural relief while 
pla^,nie, choleia, sraallpo.x and malaria weie takin^^ toll every day. He asked what 
tho (lovernrnent were doing with tin’ re.servo of 2ii lakhs. The House would siqqiort 
tho (jOveriinK'nt even if they spent all that amount on medic.al relief and would not 
hesitate to support them if they laised a loan for the same mirpose. 

{•feveral OpposTion Memlieis supported the cut motion. Dr. Gilder said that 
public health and medical relief were picventive and euiative and coiiid not he 
separated. Jle w'as thinking of reoiganising completely both departmi'iits as no 
food would result from tinkering with the question. Ho would beforo lung bring 
forward [iroposals which would lev'olutiomso medical j’ehef in tJie Jh'esideiiey. Hit 
would b(3 coming beforo the House for a supidcmentary grant of a lakh of rupees, 
out of whicii Jhs. 9h,0(X) would go to the mofiissil. He had also decided to see 
that those who had tiuining in Ayurveda got their names registered and that the 
registering autliority also looked to tlio education of those wlio wanted to learn 
Ayurveda. The (iovernmo.it w’ero also committed to tho encouragement and 
improvement of botli tlie Ayurveda and IJnani systems. The main, real difficulty 
of the Government was finance. He thought that it was the duty of Local Boards 
to give medical relief. The cut motion was voted upon and defeated. 

Mr. Mirza Akhtar Hassan moved a token cut to discuss the general policy with 
particular reference to grunts for medical purposes. Mr. Hassan suggested to 
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the Government to giro grants to Ayurveda and Unaui Schools. The House 
then adjourned. 

2nd. SEPTEMBER:—Mr. S. 11. Jhabwala said that the l\sic idea of allopathic 
practirioiiers scorned to h(^ to make a prtjfit Ho suggested that iho Government 
fcihonid encourage AyurvcMja and Unarii systems. 

Mr. l*atpl (Muslim League) thought that treatment hv Vaids and Hakims 

was chisipei than that hy allopathic doctors. He cited the examples of Madras and 
the United Provinces where encouragement was given to the indigenous systems. Ho 
referred to the Collt'ge started hy tin? Madias (Jovernment for Ayui veda and suggest- 
♦n 1 that graduates of Hakim Ajmal Khan’s College, Delhi, should' he engaged till the 
Government started their own college. 

After S(‘V(U’aI others had spoken on the motion, Dr. Qilder., Minister in charge, 
leplying. said that tho GovtUTiment had no standard hy wiiich to test whether Vaids 
or ifakims wen^ qualifietl. 'Fho liorabay Me.dical Council, a statutory body, was only 
concerned with allopathic doctors though it might give an opinion in regaid to the 
Ayurveda and nnaiii systems. The Gov(»rnmorit had dt'cided to (un-ourag(^ both tlie 
systiuns aud, duiing the next session, legislation in tliat lesfieet might bo expected. 
Tlie rioviunmtuit also had to consider vvbet}i(*r tlie same Medical Uomicil would do or 
whether they shc'uKl have a separate ceuucil for Ayurveda aud IJnani. tie stateil 
that tiiough then^ Wi'vn cuts in all departments, including educ-ation, there was no 
cut ill mivlical exp'uiditui (» even during the financial stringency. Dr. Gilder refernnl 
to the Indianisation of the nursing seivice and said that whenever (here was a 
vacancy, Indian mirsi's would hf* appointed. The (;i)vorufn*?at were also considering 
svmpat'heticallv the qnesrioii oi 1 1 ansfernng civil hospitals to Local Bodies such as 
District Boards ainJ Municipalititvs. 

Mr. Mirza Aktitar Hussain withdrew his cut motion in view of the Ministtsr 
promising to bring legislation in February next. Thu IIouso then agreed to the 
demand of Us, 37,47,000 for Medical UelioL 

(5) PlTULTC 11EA.LTH DeMXND 

Dr. Glider then made a demand for Ks. 29,87,000 under Public Health. 

Mr. R. R. Bole (Ambinlkarite) moved a t(A'eii out to raise the question of water- 
supply for the Scheduleii Classes. He said that if there had been a Harijau member 
in the Cabinet, hi' would have aiipreeiated the difhcuUies of the Harijans. The 
whole admiuistratum was pervaded by the upper class mentality which was against 
the nut )uchahl(‘s. The first dutv of the Cougrt'ss Ministry was to secure human 
tacililies, such .is water-supply for the llanjaus and a jirovision of Ps 10 lakhs foi 
th(3 same as t'adrv. Mi. Boh^ pointed out iliat there were 1,400 villages which had 
no widis 111 t)m Ih-c-^idency and suggested that tlie whole of ttu' tmi lakhs should he 
spent on liie llaiijaiis’ hclialf. He deidared that the Goveinmtuit should take caie 
of Harijans as a mother would aud not as an ayah. 

Dr. Gilder, ri'plyitig to the criticisms against tlie Government, said that a separate 
grant of Us. 10,000 was provided in tlie Budget for watci-supplv to the Scheduled 
Classes. The (lovornnienl imd passed a resolution that all wtdis should be thrown 
opeti and they h.ad gone to the extent of telling the Distiict and Local Boards that 
their grants ivould he stopped if Harijans were not allowed to use them. D appeared 
Hieie was notiiiiig wrong with tiie Goveiiiment but with the ageingv through which 
the grants were made. Tdie Govorurnorit proposed to employ a different machinery 
to devise ways aud mi‘ans of utilising the ten lakhs. It would be spent, according 
to the advice of a Committee for each district, consisting of the Collector of the 
Distiict, tile ihesidcnt of tlie J.oeal Board, the members of tlie Ijegislature from 
tlie district, of whatever party, tin' Backward Classes Officer aud certain social 
workers. Dr. Gilder assured the Hou.se that the t^idioduled Classes would receive 
his first sympatlietic consideration. 

Mr. Bole then witiRlitnv the cut motion. 

Rao Bahadur Navle moved a token cut to discuss the inadequacy of Government 
grants to District and Local Boards as far as public health was concerned. The 
House then adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Mr. IP. W. Russel (Progressive Party), supporting the 
cut, stated that his party was of opinion that the Department of Public Health and 
th« Medical Departmeut should be amalgamated. He suggested that there should 
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be ono officer for public Iioal.h for oiio district instead of four or five for the 
whole Presidency. 

Mrs. Lilavati Mn.nnJii (Gon<;re.ss) sui^^csted th.at miliownors should liavo more 
creches in tiieii* mills for the bcuefit of workint^ t;l;iss womim. The (rovernrnent 
should find out why some creches were not made use of by womou. She thouf^ht 
ir was tin' duly of the Sfati' to taloi c;iro of the childriui. She also su^^^mstod that 
the (dovtu'nment should take st.*ps to prevent iufeiUion throu'-th dust in mills and 
factories. Slu^ finthei siu^yestc'd that tlie tJovernment sh )uld distribute ariti-do^ 
aud snake-hit(' siuiims to i‘verv village. 

Dr. (^olaro favouie i t’ie am ilcarnaiion of the I'^unlic Health and Mfulical Depai’t- 
inents in the inten'sis oi economy and effi'-aoni-y. H'‘ su.‘;e,tS'>ted that quinine should 
be mf)i’e freely distiilmt-'d aiel the t Jov.*rnm-'nt should trv to liave chiiicona planta¬ 
tions in the Pr«'sidenev. Dr C'iIa<;o also favoured the post[)oniunt!nt for a year of 
the Ih'ohibition proi^jauime and devotin;; Ks lit) lakhs to iirq)rf)vii)^ public health in 
tlie Presidency. 

Mrs. Amin purndJtai Desh inuk’i (Coii;;resslated that the question of pnhlii* 
li(\alth camo after the jeop'o- care of childr mi ahnif tu hn h u ii Stu' su!.’’^estt^ii that 
thei'c shonhi be a inatoniitv home for t‘V(;ry five m.le.-,, with niirs(‘s. She sni^i^ovs 1 »m 1 
tJiat the Mmistiu of lloidth should tind out why the chiidien at j)resi'nt were so 
wetak and their pliN^upie so had. 

Di', Chhirr^ M'Uisto! f »- Piihiir lloiith, icplyini';-. said if w.is essi'utial that belli 
the preventive and <Mra»iv<‘ (b'p u t niiuit; should work in ce-opiuation Speaking, 
about betleiauf^' the piihle^ heahh in th-' Pi •e-'.id'Uicy, T)r (Dlder said he was movinp, 
with as iuu(di s[)'‘'>d as po-,Mi,'o lu th.d dicUion. IO.Dk) had h't'u pi ovided fot 

fln^ employment of IfS m.siie.i! offiems four months hack to loiind th(' malarial 

(listiicts d’lic (lovernment had also piovided P.s. 4!»/H)t) fur the puridiasi' of quinine 
(luiin'; the year, of which Ks. 1U,0'X) wojdh would he <listi ibutt> i fieely There wtut^ 
ten epidemic oflicials wiio would rush to any plip'o where tleu'e was an epidmnic 
and thcsi> nffic'crs would po round ari l e\ imiue public health in villa^tes when then* 
was no epidemic. At present t!ie qiu'stion of startin'; Distiier llcahli Boards was 
under the consideration of tiic Hovei ninent Steps uould he taken for tlie (uadica- 
tion of ^^uiuea worms from welU. A Mob-rn Health Unit would he staited aiui tie* 
Rock(d\dI(M' Foundation had promis-'l to li-dp in tins cinneetion. 'rite prt'vcnfive 
section had to hci looked after by the (Joverurnent while the curative coulil i»e iianded 
over to Local lioatds. 

Uao Biihniiur NnrJr withdrew tlie cut motion and the House api»iovi^d of a ^tanl 
of Hs. lT), 87.CK)0 foj' ihiblic Health. 

(,()) FuL’C.ATIO.V HkMaM) 

Ml B (/ Kh(’}\ the Premier, llnm made a demas'l ter tlie crant oI one croic 

fifty-one lakhs and inuetv-seven thuus.nd nine,-, jot Fiucaiieu in tht* rresidency. 

Mr B. // Bidf'i' (Pjoc,ie.. ) moved a toktei eur to di miss secioiidai ' edueatioo 
and the (Mlucationa! policy of the < ievei nm'Mit. lie s.ud that ihe pie‘-,''Ui tysiem el 
stH*ondary cilucatiou stauned mily to (uain up students f'-r the Hat i u ulatlun exorm- 
natioc. Tliere wa . .a yood dt'.al "f vv.i-d.ete m itie in.stem and he siipyesttal that tin* 
whole system should he leopo.ini.sen and i ts;oustriicte(l to aive ii a vocaiional bias. 

Mr. K. B. ISdrinnnp sjieakin;;' on (ii-' neiid for revelutioinsinp the system (»f 
(Mlucation. said what was needl'd was a naDoiial outleok m edination Tlie object 
of the ('(liicatiorial system so far had Ifon to make ludKin youin; nnsM moin^v-niakinp, 
maidiines and loyalist citi/.ens. Wdiat was ncedovl was .lauiiiip^ loi fiatriotic nrid 
national (dtiz-enslnp. He hoped that the wtiole .system would be revolutionised so 
that futuie geneiatious would consist of patiioti'- and uatioual-miiuled men willi 
courage and initiative. Tin' House iP fins stage adjourned. 

4th. SEPTEMBER The gi'ip'ral lin(‘S of flm (Jovernment policy in regard to 
secondary education was outlined b> Mi. B. d. Kher^ ]\Iinister in charge of Educa¬ 
tion ill nqily to a cut motion to-day. T'he I‘remii't said that, at [irt'scnt tlio (jovernment 
were still having their sidieiiu' under foimnlation, the details of which were not yet 
eiit and dry. Hi' stated that education, the most important feature of nation-building 
activity ill the presidency w'ould bu based on a purely national and swadeshi 
outlook. 

At tlie outset, Mr. S. K. Potil ('Congre.ss) contiastcd tln^ examples of Turkt'y and 
Russia whi(di, within a period of about twenty years, had ovei hauled the whole system 
of education and made tremendous progress. 
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Rao Bahadur Q. K. Chitale (Progressive Party) thought there was nothing much 
wrong about the present system of secondary education which produced Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Phirozeshah Mehta, Ranade and others. He held that the main purpose of 
education was character-building, teaching reverence to elders, and asked if that was 
unnational education. The foundation of the old system of education was teaching 
reverence to God, King and Country. Ho concluded that the House should not 
forget that Mr. Gandhi himself was the product of that old system of education. 

Mr. Kher, replying, appreciated the spirit of helpful criticism and said he could 
only indicate the general outlines of the Government policy. In a country like 
India national education would receive all consideration at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. He said a purely national and swade.shi system of education would 
be evolved on tht^ Hoor of the House without copying from other countries. He de¬ 
clared that the salvation of India dependt^d on the right typo of education based on 
high national patriotic lines. He continued that the Government intended having a 
full time high school in each district. Tlie Government, adopting the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Thomas Committee, projiosed abolishing the Government schools and 
supporting aided schools as also (he traiisferriug of secondary schools to private 
bodies many of whicfi were conducting stdiools on efficient lines. 

Mr. Kher announced the policy of the Government, namely, that all Government- 
managed middle schools would be tiansferred during tlie course of three years to 
other agencies. Government would see that those at present employed in schools 
were absoilicd. Government would also take particular care to see that the educa¬ 
tion of backward and other minoiities did not suffer. A largo amount, saved in this 
way, would be .sj>eut on tlio development of secondary education. The Government 
would pay duo regard to higher education. It would piovide facilities for vocational 
training. The prospects and status of teachers would be improved and a provident 
fund system instituted. The (Joverninent were also considering changing 
the medium of iiistructioii, thougli Mr. Kher himself was not against English. 
The (xoveinrnent were also thinking of introducing manual work in schools and 
considering tlie question of reducing the jieriod of twelve years between primary 
and matriculation examination. 

Mr. B. Thakorc (Guugiess) was for changing the medium of instruction. He said 
no other countiy in the world taught its children in a foreign language. 

Mr. Jhabwdla thought that the education impaited shoiilJ be such as would 
develop a sense of free tliought, equality and equity. He did not favour the over¬ 
haul of the presi'ut system of education, but wanted the complete destruction of the 
system winch was based on capitalism. 

Mr. Ismail Ghiindrigar stated that the jiresent Ilindu-Muslim differences were 
due to the misteaching of Indian histoiy. The Government should take care that 
history was properly taught. The cuniculum should be such as to lead to a fusion of 
both the communities. 

Mr. Bh.aik Mahomed Hasan declared f^hat tlie interest of the fatlierland should 
not be forgotten by students. Mr. B. II. Varale pointed out diflicuUies experienced 
by Harijaii boys and wanted bettor tacilities for free scholarships. The cut motion 
was withdrawn. The House then adjouinei till tSeptember 13. 

Buri’LEMEXTAKY GuANTS VoTED 

13th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly had a short sitting to-day. The Hou’ble 
Mr. B. G. Khtir made a supplementary demand for Ks. i0,(X)0—wJiich was granted—for 
scientific departments under **K lucnlion’’. Tlie amount was intended as a non¬ 
recurring grant for the Natural History Section of tlie Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

The House granted the demand of the Hun. Dr. Oil ier, Minister for Health, for 
a lakh of rupees under '■'Medical Services. " The Minister said that the (Tovernment 
had decided to provide this sum in response to the dtunaud by all sections of the 
House for expenditure on the equipment of mofussil hospitals. 

Dr. Gilder made another demand, also approved, for Ks. 2,300 under “Public 

Health.” 

Govt. Policy About Primary Education 

14th. SEPTEMBER :—A categorical assurance from the Premier and Education 
Minister, the Hon. Mr. B. O. Kher, that the Congress Government would do their 
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best in the matter of the education of Harijana was elicited in the Assembly to-day 
when it resumed the consideration of budget grants. The Hon. Mr. Kher made the 
following statement on the Government’s policy about primary education in the 
course of the debate : 

The present administration of primary education by School Boards having failed 
to yield satisfactory results, the further policy of the Government will be to make 
the necessary legislation on the following lines ; (a) to overhaul the machinery of 
primary education; (2) to assume more control than they have at present over 
matters relating to education with a view to improving its quality. 

(2) The Government will take early steps to make provisions for the extension 
of free compulsory primary education and will, among other things, invite and enlist 
voluntary efforts in carrying out their educational programme. 

(3) Physical education will form an integral part of the scheme of education. 

(4) Manual work, that is, creative manual activity of diverse kinds, will form 
part of the curriculum of every school and care will be taken that as far as possible 
childen attending schools are not weaned altogether from their hereditary occupations. 

Replying to a cut motion of Rs. 1,000, moved by Mr. I). O. Jadhar to raise the 
question of the employment of depressed-classes teachers in schools, Mr. Kher said 
that since the Congress Ministry had taken their inspiration from him, who felt most 
for tne depressed classes, ho could assure the House that the Government would 
give their best consideration to the matter and do all they could for the Harijans. 
The Premier cited figures to show that the number of Hanjau teachers was increas¬ 
ing and that many facilities w^ere being offered to them. 

Mr. Jadhav^ moving the cut motion, wanted to know what the present Govern- 
mert intended doing for the spread of education among the Harijans. The budget 
allotment of Rs. 40,000 was inadequate for a population of 37 lakhs of liarijaus. 

On the Premier’s assurance, Mr. Jadhav witndrew his cut motion. 

Mr. O. More then moved a cut of Rs. lOO to raise the question cf grants to 
local bodies, for primary education. He complained of the serious shortcomings in 
the Primary Education Act of 19J3 and held that School Boards were fostering com- 
munalism and should not be in charge of primary education. Lie also wanted that 
the Government’s policy of prohibition should not affect education and pleaded for 
the removal of the eight per cent cut in the grants to local bodies. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon’ble Mr. B. Q. Kher said that the Government 
were considering the question of overhauling the whole system of education. Their 
scheme would be presented as soon as possible. Riigarding communal refirosentation, 
the Premier said that the Governraent Jiad not docided anything yet and do anything 
against the interest of any community. Mr More pressed his motion whicdi was lost 
by 03 votes to 52. The entire demand was then granted by the House. 

Govt. Policy Rk. Civil Libertiks 

Mr. S. V. Pariilekar (Ambodkarito) next moved a cut motion under ‘"Home Bepart- 
ment expenses” and raised the question of civil liberties. He congratulated the 
Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi on the relnaso of politicals and the lifting of the ban on 227 
associations but he expressed disappointmHut that restrictions on labour workers still 
existed. The discussion had not finished when the House adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER -Regarding the Bombay Government’s policy in conneotion 
with civil liberties, the Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi^ Home Minister, in a statement in 
the Assembly, said :— 

‘The Government are aware of the sentiment of members of the House on the 
question of orders restricting the movement of certain persons under the Emergency 
Powers Aot. Letters and resolutions conveying similar sentiments have also been 
received by the Prime Minister and myself. The Government welcome this expre¬ 
ssion of public opinion as it provides an index to the miuds of the people on whose 
goodwill and confidence alone can they depend foi their existence and for properly 
carrying on the affairs of the Presidency. The Government are fully aware of the 
pledges giveu by Congress in its election manifesto and so far as they have done 
their best to carry out both the letter and spirit of those pledges. 

“The Government will also further endeavour to continue to carry out these 
pledges to the best of their ability. The few cases which have been left to be 
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considered require the most careful consideration at the hands of the Government 
particularly in view of the fact that these persons and organisations have contracts in 
more than one Province in India. This consideration, therefore, is bound to take 
some time. The Government will request the House to be patient with those who 
have been suddenly called upon to discharge the onerous duties cf office. 

“The Government want to make it clear that they propose to deal with the 
emergency legislation as early as possible to tho extent to which it is legally possible 
to do so, A Government by Congressmen pledged under the Congress Constitution to 
non-violence in the struggle for freedom, in our opinion, should be the last to resort 
to emergency legislation in normal times. They have to prove by their actions that 
they can preserve peace better by moral authority rather than by the use of force. 
In this endeavour to establish the moral authority of the Government, they rely 
upon the goodwill and the active support of all concerned. 

“An unequivocal assurauce that the Congress Government stood by every word 
that had been said in the election manifesto and would endeavour to carry out the 
pledges to tho best of their ability’’, was tho conclusion of tho Hon. Mr. Munshi. 

Mr. Munshi said that the Congress stood for democracy. Its faitk in non-violence 
was unshaken and unshakable. It was not only its policy but its creed. 

Cheers greeteil the Minister’s announcement that so long as the Congress Gov- 
ernmojt wore m power, no political worker wouM either be handcuffed, taken in 
streets or tied in ropes like a wild criminal. If such a thing happended, the fullest 
power of tho (Jovei-nment would bo brought to bear ou tho officer. The Congress 
Government were very anxious to see that no injustice was done to any political 
worker. Regarding the loyalty of the Services, Mr. Munshi said that since tho day 
they took office, tho Services liad worked with the utmost loyalty and spontanaiety. 
Ho did not doubt that they would coutiuue to do so but if there should be a conflict, 
there was no need to say which side would win. 

After enumerating what the Congress Government had done so far since they 
took office, the releasing of politicals, tlie refund of securities, etc., Mr. Munshi, 
amidst cheers, announced that tho Government had decided to cancel the restrictive 
orders against the Labour leaders, Messrs. M. N. Misra, S. D. Khan, Anantachari, 
H. D. Rajah, K. C. Gupta and K. N. Joglekar and he also announced the remission 
of the sontouco on Gogate. 

Tho cut motion of Mr. S. V. Parulehir was pressed to a division and lost. 

The general discussion then concluded and all the demands were approved. The 
House then adjourned. 

Members’ Sala-RIEs Bill 

16th. SEPTEMBER: —The Assembly considered two Government Bills to-day, 
passed one with all thiee readings in quick succession, then took up the Members’^ 
Salaries Bill, tho consiJoratiuu of which had not concluded when the House rose 
for the day. 

Tho Hon. Mr. K. M. AUmshi introduced tho Members’ Salaries Bill, providing a 
salary of Rs. 75 a mouth, a daily allowance at tho rate of Rs. 3 for attending a 
meeting of tho Legislature or a committee of tho Chamber and a travelling allowance 
at a rate not exceeding the double faro for such a class provided on the railway or the 
steamer as might bo prescribed by the Provincial Government. 

An amendment moved by Mr. A. V. Chttre, increasing the salary to Rs. 150, 
raised an interesting point of order whether such an amendment which involved a 
charge on Provincial Revenues could be moved without tho previous consent of 
H. E. the Governor. 

Mr. Munshiy replying to the debate on the point of order, said that an amend¬ 
ment to a Bill at the time of its second reading could be allowed as it did not need 
the previous sanction of the Governor, but just before the third reading, the amend¬ 
ment would have to receive the consent or the sanction of the Governor. He 
pointed out that if the amendment was accepted, it would moan an additional expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 2,20,000 and stated it was not correct to say that allowances were a 
compensation for public work done by the members. They only constituted a pro- 
Tision for legislative work. The amendment was lost. 

Another amendment by Mr. Q. K. Phadke that the salary be Rs. 100 was also 
lost as also an amendment by Mr. Chitre^ suggesting an allowance of Rs. 5 instead 
of Rs. 3 a day. 
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Rao Bahar.ur Chitalc (Progressive Party) then raised a point of order in con¬ 
nection with making rules for travelling allowances, viz., that the Government had 
no rule-making power and the same had been vested in the Legislature under the 
Act of the Government of India. 

Mr. Mavlankar^ the Speaker, ruled that the Legislature could delegate its rule- 
inaking power to the Government. Discussion had not concluded whtui the House 
adjourned. 

The House earlier passed the Bill to amend the Indian Limitations Act of 1908. 


Non-Official Bill* 

17th. SEPTEMBER : The Assembly devoted the day to non-official business, 
nearly a score of Bills being introduced by members. Mr.\S\ H. Jhnhmla alone was 
lesponsible for as many as ten Bills. The first Jhll was Mr. .Thabvala’s, regarding 
registered trade unions in the Presidency. The Bill sought that registered trade 
unions ^^ould be recognised by employers, who should coiresiioiid with the 
union officials regarding the grievances of the woikers. Of the other Bills 
introduced by hir^ one sought to fix the tariff for conveyances, anothei the establish¬ 
ment ot a Jarift Control Board, and a third to amend the Bombay Municipal Act in 
connection with kitchen dimensions in buildings. 

Dr. introduced a Bill seeking to abolish the Khoti s.\stem. This was 

opposed by Mr. Karandikar on the ground that the Keveiuie Minister liad promised to 
introduce legislation in the matter. 

Mr Poru/ckar introduced a Bill with a view to protecting tenants in certain matters 
against unreasonable exactions of landlords. 

Khan Bahadur Ilazi Amin moved a resolution, recommending the introduction of 
free elementary education all over the Presidency from April 1 next. Mi. S. H. Prater 
moved an amendment, deleting the words '‘from April 1 next.” 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution, suggesting that primary education 
should be made compulsory or should be given in Hindustani. Mrs. LorLavati Munshi 
argued that the Government had to look into Uie whole question of hnauces. The dis¬ 
cussion had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

:-^8cveraI amendments were moved to-day regarding whether 
It should be compulsory, how far fiee, what language should be taught, etc 

Mr. S, L Karandikar moved an amendment that corapnisoi y primary education 
Shi, (A^e^afraad XanafL'.'^" respective language m the foliowmg linguistic areas : 

laufhtX-fufek-moth:r tfngu ” ““ amendment that Muslim ululdren should be 

f Sjviug ).is personal views stated that the outlook of 

education had changed. In olden days, tlie State did not take the responsibility for 
education After the War, countries like Russia started lug drives against illitXcv 
and the Russian system of tackling tlie |u-oblom liad been aeeepted as the standard 
now It had been recognised that the cost of primary education was the first charge 
on the revenues of the State. Ho added that in India, especially in Bombay tImre 
was no use in tmkermg with the problem. It was essential that ilhteracv should be 

'’y ‘be State only. Bo pointed out that if the 
State had to provide the whole cost, it was impossible at present or for this gene¬ 
ration to suggest that education should not be costly. India should adjust hSf 
to her enyironmout and the Government had to apiieal for the co-operation of the 
public m the matter. He was confident that many would come forward to help and 
suggested that the quality of studies should bo changed. Economic equipment should 
In'!!-, the efforts to make HinduLni the lingua 

(he 20th ^ ^ ^ concluded when the House adjourned ^till 

20th. SEPTEMBER :-~Mr. Nagindas Master (Congress) suggested that the Hon^n 
should accept Mrs. Pataskar’s amendment that primary education should be introduced 
as early as posi^ble after the whole system had been overhauled 

(Muslim League) favoured the employment of women teachers for 
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Mr. J/. Killedar (Muslim League), the Chairman of the Bombay Municipal 
Schools Committee, referred to Bombay’s progress in compulsory primary education. 
He suggested a change in the present curriculum, and a reduction in the number of 
years for imparting primary eaucation. 

Mrs. Namama Patil (Congress) thought that very little nationalism was being 
taught to children in schools to-day. It was essential that the whole system should 
bo overhauled. She wanted thei Government to pay more attention to the education 
of girls than to that of boys. She advocated the lernoval of men teachers from girl’s 
schools and pleaded that only educated persons should be members of school and other 
ediicatjonal boards. 

Mr. K. Nariman suggested that organized voluntary efforts stiould be made for 
making people literate. 

The (lOvernnKuit would take early steps to make [Jiovision for an extension of free 
cornpulsoiy primary education, asserted the Premier, lion. Mr. B. G. Kher^ 

replying to ttie debate on the sahject. He added that the fiath had to bo cleared and 
when everything was ready the (Tovernineiit would come with their scheme. He de¬ 
clared that the Government would not be deterred from pursuing their objective in 
the raatt(?r of universal firimary education by any apparent difficulty in getting funds. 
For, when the utility of ttie expenditun^ was provonl, all efforts would be made to 
obtani money and to put it in to expand and make primary education free and com¬ 
pulsory. “The tirne-hmit is not what we want. It is the mtonsitv, it is the earnest¬ 
ness with which we begin our tasks, that is of gieater value.” There wore no two 
opinions on the necessity of compulsory primary e.diunition being made universally 
available, if fiossible, immediately, but the task was very lug. The Government were, 
liowever, determined to solve the prohlmn. The Premier added that the Government 
would, among other tilings, invite and enlist voluntary efforts in carrying out their 
educational piogrammo. The ilouse at this stage adjoinned. 

Demand For Constituent Asremrly 

21 it. SEPTEMBER :—The galleries were crowded and the floiise was full when 
the Hon. Mi. B. G. Kker^ Jhimo Minister moved the resolution on ilie Constituent 
Assembly this afternoon. The Premier .spoke at length on the defects of 
the Government of India Act and the need for its replacement Pointing 
out the defects in the Act, Mr. Xlier said that tlie Act was such ttiat it had not a 
single friend in the countiy. The propitsed I'ederation aimed at disunity in the 
country. It had taken note of communal differences hut not the social and economic 
nei'ds of the ccunmanity. lie added that, if it was analysed, it would be found 
necessary to eriticise every section and clause of the Act. He explained the impli¬ 
cations of Constituent Assembly wlueli would be convened on the widest franchise 
and appealed to all to view the question from the broad national point of view and 
not from a narrow or sectional one. 

Mr. Kher, rising amidst cheers, moved the following resolution ; “This Assembly 
is of the opinion that the Government of India Act of 1935 m no way leprcsents 
the will of the nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has beon designed to perpe¬ 
tuate the subjection of the [leople of India. Thertduie this Assembly is fuither of 
the opinion that the said Act should be repealed -and replaced by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent A&semuly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for their development according to tlieir needs 
and desires.’’ 

Mr. Kher said that the resolution indicated the direction in which the aspirations 
of tlie people lay and the mettled by whicli they stiould be achieved. Ho pointed 
out that no political worker, to whatever party he belonged, had expressed satisfac¬ 
tion with the Act. There was a consensus of opinion in the House on the first 
part of the resolution that the Act did not represent the will of the nation and 
there was agreement that there should bo full scope for dovelopmont for the people 
of India. There seemed to be a difference of opinion on tho methods to achieve the 
objective that was merely formal and verbal. 

The Prime Minister proceeded to say that to-day the Indians stood for complete 
independence and even the Muslim Leaguers wanted complete independence. The 
Act was such that it did not take into account the fundamental needs of the 
country and its people. The dyarchical system of Government had been introduced 
at the centre which system had been tried in the Provinces and found unsuitable. 
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The principle that the Constitution should contain the seeds of growth of the people 
to freedom had not been accepted by the framers of the Act. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan and Mr. Chundrigar movod their 
amendments. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehtas amendment explained the adult franchise clause and 
emphasised joint electorates. Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan's stated that the country was not 
ripe for joint electoratos and Mr. Chundrigar's desired a convention or a conference 
elected on tin; basis of the electorate provided by the Communal Award and deman¬ 
ded safopoiards for Muslim minorities. 

Mr, Jhabvala sonpdit to rnove an amendment that “should British imperialism 
refuse to accept the inherent right vested with the people of the country, the Assem¬ 
bly should procci'd to ccjiivert itself into a parallel form of independent legislaipuro 
with a view to capturing the machinery of the Htate from the hands of the 
rultjrs.” 

Ihe Spmker ruled the araondment out of order as it involved direct action which 
was beyond the competence of the House. 

Mr. Jhabvala stated that his suggestion put them on the right track. The origi¬ 
nal resolution did not say what was to be done in the alternative and his amendment 
pointed out the same. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Progressive Party) opposed the resolution. He said it 
was prematuK; and suggested that the Act should bo given a fair trial. 

Mr. Chundrigar and Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan next s[)oke on their amendments. 
The House then adjourned. 

22wkd. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta., former Finance and Uevoniie 
Minister, moving his amendment, said that the Governmoiit of India Act was a docu¬ 
ment of size without sutistance and declared that there had been no recognition of 
the sovereignty of the people. Mr. Mehta felt that even the official resolution did 
not refer to the people of the States. Ho said that liistoricaliy a t’onstituent Assem¬ 
bly would be concomitant with the seizure of power and wanted to know who would 
call the Constituent Assembly—the Congress or the 8eeretaiy of State. ‘"('lall it by its 
Christian name—an All-Parties’ Ctonfercnce’’, said Mr. Mehta and he appealed to the 
Congress not to capitulate to communalists’ demands. 

Mr. S. V. Parulekar thouglit tliat any Consitutioii framed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment was bound to perpetuate imperialism. He felt that the Constituent Assembly 
did not carry its trm; intent. lie justified the demand for reservation of seats by 
those socially and economically backward, and declared tiiat true democracy was 
impossible witliout socialising tljo means of production. No bourgeoise democracy 
would satisfy the masses. 

Mr. 8. L. Karafidikar thought that the Constitution was a negation of all idea of 
self-determination and asserted that the Communal Award had created an Ulster in 
every village m India. 

Rao Bahadur Nav!(\ op[)osiiig the resolution, asked whether the Government 
could quote one instance when the Governor’s special powders had been used. He 
thought that Congressmen W'ore anxious to seize power when tlio masses were asleep. 
Ho wanted the Congioss to ajipease the minorities. 

“It is gratifying to find this great measure of agreement and this large amount of 
unity”, declared the Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. O. Khcr, in his reply to the two-days 
debate. He added, “on such unity, we must frame our Constitution.” The Premier 
pointed out that only two had ojjprosed the motion and that practically all the amend¬ 
ments had supported" the resolution in the main. Only one had objected to the use 
of the words Constituent Assembly. Various speakers had ’ made suggestions 
for carrying cut the object of the resolution on which there seemed a very great 
agreement. 


Keturn Of Forfeited Lands 

23rd. SEPTEMBER ;—The resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Morarji Desai^ 
Revenue Minister, m connection with re-purcbasing at the Government’s cost the 
lands forfeited in cousequence of the Civil Disobedience movement with a view to 
their restoration to the original holders, was carried after discussion by 87 votes to 39. 
The Hon. Mr. Desai moved the following resolution ; “The House accepts the policy 
of re-purchasing, at the cost of the Government, the lands other than immoveable 
properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil Disobedience movement with 
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a view to their restoration to their original holders or their heirs, free of occupancy 

^ Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Desai said that the Government had been so 
much convinced of the propriety and justice of the resolution that they did not 
think any laboured arguments were necessary. “These brave heroic peasants have 
made memorable history, of which posterity will be proud. They gave self-respect 
to our country and raised our prestige.” The Minister added that this action was 
only meant to do some justice to these bravo and heroic people. Replying to questions, 
Mr. Desai said that the lands included 3,500 acres in Gujerat, 2,200 hissas in Kanara, 
26 acres in Dharw^ar and two acres in Bijapur. 

Mr. J. O. More (Peasants’ Party) moved that discussion bo adjourned to the next 
session as the necessary information had not been given. Further, in giving relief to 
the peasants, he wished to know what measures the Government proposed to bring 
forward for the relief of the peasantry as a whole. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 83 vote.s to 47. 

Replying to several questions from the Opposition, Mr. Denai gave an assiirance 
that the Government had no intention of committing the House to any amount and 
would not be extravagant. The steps that the Government would take had not been 
decided yet, but no fancy prices would be paid by the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment would do nothing illegal. 

Four amendments were then moved, one by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, another by Mr. 
A. Terie, a third by Mr. Oarclekar and the fourth by Mr. Mosaji Patel, which were 
all lost. 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. O. Kher said that they did not benefit a section 
of the country at the expense of tlie whole. Stressing that freedom had to be born 
out of struggle, the Premier pointed out that Civil Disobedience was the only alter¬ 
native to war. It was these humble peasants who had shown them the way. Could 
they not be more charitable to these pioneers ? ‘'“Can’t you see in it the greater 
principle of doing justice to people who have sutTered that we and our posterity 
may have freedom V” The Premier added that they should not look at it in a potty- 
fogging spirit but should realise the nobler issues involved. The Government had 
come to realise the justice of the resolution. 

Justifying the action taken by the Government, Mr. Desai in his reply to the 
debate would not admit that it, was encouraging lawlessness. He asked, “Has not 
the acceptance of the Congress Ministry by the British Government supported the 
Congress ? Did not the King’s representative negotiate with Gandhiji in l931 and 
did It mean support to Civil Disobedience V He said this was not a proper view to 
take. The apprehension about Law and Order was not well-founded. 

Mr. Desai added : “We are as anxious to preserve Law and Order as anybody else. 
Ho declared that he had given the best information he eould and had nothing further to 
add. Guess-work and speculation would only injure the position. As for justification of 
their action, Mr. Desai said that the Premier had given it. Replying to the argument 
that they were implementing their election manifesto, ho said, “We are criticised for 
not carrying out election pledges and now comes this argument. Why this conflicting 
cnticism ?” Mr. Desai appealed to the House to adopt the resolution. 

The amendments wore put to vote and wore all lost. After the adoption of the 
original resolution, the session was prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Council 

Election Of Speaker 

The first session of the Bombay Legislative Council under the new Act of 1935 
commenced at Poona on the 22nd July 1937. Mr. M. M. Pakvasa (Congress), was 
unanimously elected president. Mr. R. O. Soman (Congress) was elected Deputy 
President. He obtained i6 votes, while his rival Mr. S, C. Joaki obtained 12. The 
House then adjourned till September 13. 
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Budget Session—Poona—13th. to 24th. September 1937 

The Budget for 1937-38 was presented on the 13th. September by the Finance 
Minister, the Hon. Mr. Lathe. At the outset, Mr. 6’. C. Joshi (nominated) raised 
a point of order that the budget had ceased to be a financial statement as the 
Lower House had considered and approved of some items of expenditure. 

The Minister. re\A^\T\g, said as the Governor’s signature had not >jet been put 
to those items, they eouUl he disenssed by the Upper House. 

Several members then spoke on the advisability of the simultaneous presentation 
of the budget to both the Houses or at least without great delay. 

The Minister assured the Couucil tliat, in presenting the budget late, the Govern¬ 
ment had not meant to deprive the House of its powers and that, in future, steps 
would bo taken to present it to both the Houses at short intervals. 

Mr. Joshi did not press his point and the Hon. Mr. Lathe formally presented the 
budget. The House then adjourned. 

General Discussion Of Budget 

14th. SEPTEMBER ’.—General discussion on the budget commenced to-day when 
a majority of the members expressed apfireciatiuri of the Finance Minister’s efforts 
for bettering the condition of the mass 0 .s. 

Professor Davar said tlio Ministry had fulfilled, thougli only to a small extent, 
their promises but he issued a warning against Prohibition, biegardiug the iiationali- 
tion of the Services, Prof. Davar pointed out that ventures which flourished in 
pnvatii hands nroved failures whoa they were taken up by the State. He mentioned 
the case of railways, the jirivate-owned ones making piolits and the State-owned 
running at a loss. 

Mr. B. N. Karanjia declared that the Congress budget was j)regnant with possi¬ 
bilities. Speaking about the provision for the sinking of wells, Mr. Karanjia sugges¬ 
ted that the Western India Turf Club should be made to fix five days during the 
Bombay and Poona season for giving tho proceeds to the Government to bo utilised 
for .'dnkiag wells in rural areas. Ho wanted the Government to go slow regarding 
Prohibition. 

Dr. K. A. Hamid thought the budget a great achievement. Pointing out that lack 
of education had proved a great impediment to the progress of the country, he 
pleaded for a revolution in the whole policy and system of education and not a 
mere overliaul. He felt that while village industries might be developed, larger 
industries should not be neglected, but he opposed uatiuualisatiou of industries at 
this stage. 

Mr. Dadhubhai Desai (Congress) suggested taxation on dealers of cotton, bullion, 
seeds etc. by which Government would be able to realise thirty to forty 
lakhs of rupees. He wanted that the financial settlement between Bombay and Bind 
should be re-examined 

Mr. W A Deodhedhar (Democrat) stiongly criticised the budget and held it was 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. The House then adjourned. 

15ih, SEPTEMBER: —Mr. (7. Mahajani (Liberal) thought that they should suspend 
judgment till the next budget of the Congress Ministry by when they could put 
their ideas into concrete shape. 

Sir Currimhhoy Ibrahim welcomed the Governments’s earuestness to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses and he would welcome any fresh taxation in the interests 
of the community. Mr. S. C. Joshi thought that tho budget was disappointing and 
halting in important details. Rao Bahadur Sardar Desai., speaking iii Kanareso, 
invited tho Government’s attention to the plight of the ryots and .suggested measures 
of relief. The discussion had not concluded when tho House rose for the day. 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Frederick Stones (Europeau) welcomed the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy to hasten slowly which, he thought, ensured sure and steady progress. 
Regarding Prohibition, he suggested that a committee should be appointed to coniider 
the problem in all its possible aspects. 

Mr. R. O. Pradhan (Congress) thought it a scientific budget and a first-class per¬ 
formance. He asked why there would not be any voluntary reduction in the Civil 
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List of the Governor. He hoped that the new Governor would see his way to effect 
a out in his household expenditure. 

Mr$, Hansa Mehta (Parliamentary Secretary) said the Congress Ministry was going 
to take special care of primary education in the presidency and consider ad suitable 
suggestions in that connection. 

The hon, Mr. Oilder^ Minister for Excise, announced that Ahtaedabad would bo 
the area tor the Prohibition experiment. T)r. Gilder said that Government were 
appointing a committee ot oRioials and non-officials in each district to provide better 
water-supply to villages. 

The hon. Mr. Lathe, the Minister for Finance, revealed that the Government had 
called for estimates from the District Officers about the yield of a tax, if imposed, 
on agricultural incomes of over Rs. 2,000. Mr. Lathe pointed out that there was no 
scope for increasing the activities of nation-building departments. Also at present the 
Government did not tliiuk it was possible to have any well-formulated scheme of 
taxation. Hence the Government resorted to retrenchment. Government wore consi¬ 
dering if there were more scope for taxation, the nature of which would be decided 
later. He said the Government instructed district officials to send a list of the 
number of people whose agricultural income was over Rs. 2,000 a year as the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted to find out what income would be derived if such people were taxed. 
He assured the House that the Govornment would be fair to all classes but ex¬ 
pected the ricli to contribute with their wealth and tlio poor with their labour. The 
house adjourned at this stage. 

Official Bills 

17lh, SEPTEMBER The first division occurred in the Council to-day, the Gov¬ 
ernment securing a smashing victory, when the House considered Goverumeut Bills 
as passed by the Lower House. An amendment, moved by Mr. S. C. Joshi to the 
Removal of Disqualifications Bill, wanted Government Pleaders and Public Prosecutors 
to be included in the Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Mun^hi opposed the amendment and said that the Govern¬ 
ment had considered the matter fully and come to the conclusion that Public Prose¬ 
cutors and (Jovernment Pleaders were often in possession of confidential information 
and should not be allowed to be Legislators. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 17 votes to 7. 

Four Govtu nmont Bills passed by the Assembly wore passed by the Council, which 
also approved of the demands under the Education and Medical Departments and ad¬ 
journed till the 20th. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day discussed at length the question of 
regional and linguistic universities in the Presidency. 

Mr. Mahajani (Liberal) moved a resolution, recommending to Government 

to take early steps to establish additional Universities to meet the increased demand 
for higher education and for facilities for r<‘S0arch. Mr. Mahajani said that the 
United Provinces had live Universities, each getting a grant of about three lakhs of 
rupees from the Government, while Bombay hud only one with one lakh grant. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Deodhekar.^ Mr. S. R. Davar and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta who thought that the Presidency might liavo one Gujorati University, one 
Marathi, one Kanarese and one Urdu. 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi accepted tlie desirability of more Universities but 
pointed out the difficulties in the way. Ho agreed with the principle but did not 
support the wording of the resolution. 

The Hon. Mr. B. O. Kher, replying to the debate, said that the Government 
would not oppose the demands or additional facilities for higher education. He added 
that the Congress had accented the principle of Provinces on a linguistic basis. They 
had no objection on principle to the establishment of additional territorial univer¬ 
sities provided the necessary conditions of safegurds were present. But at present 
the Government were not in a position to commmit themselves to any further res¬ 
ponsibility. The Premier asked Mr. Mahajani to withdraw his resolution, which 
was done. 

Mr. Karanjia then moved a resolution, demanding a thorough and speedy repair 
of the Bombay-Poona and tlie Bombay-Nasik roads which, he declared, were in a 
disgraceful condition. 
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The Hon. Mr. Nurie^ P. W. D. Minister, replying, pointed out that on theso 
roads as they competed with the railways, only 25 per cent of the amount of the 
Central Roaa Fund got from the Central Government could be spent. Mr. Nurie 
intimated that the Government had appointed a Superintendent Engineer to prepare 
8 scheme to repair roads. As soon as it was ready, by November, the Government 
would take up the repair of roads. 

Mr. Karanjia withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Dadubhai Desai moved a resolution for providing major irrigation works in 
Gujerat but withdrew it on an assurance from Mr. Nurie. The House then adjourned 
till the 23rd. 


Demand For Constituent Assembly 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council considered to-day the Constituent Assembly 
resolution, moved by the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher. 

Three amendments wore moved, one suggesting that a Convention should be 
called first. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Earlier, the Council passed the Members' Salaries throwing out all the 

amendments. 

24th. SEPTEMBER ;—The Council passed to-day without division the resolution 
on the Constituent Assembly, and also the resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Morarji 
Desai^ Revenue Minister, regarding the re-purchasing of forfeited lands. 

Two amendments to Mr. Kher's resolution were pressed to a division and 
thrown out by 9 votes to 15 and 6 votes to IG respectively. 

Ml. Kher^ replying to the debate on the Constituent Assembly resolution, 
expressed surprise that there was no trust in the electorates and added that 
distrust in adult franchise was misplaced. He pointed out that Parsis, though 
numerically small, had secured proportionately greater representation through joint 
eiectoraies. Only a Constituent Assembly elected on tho widest franchise could 
give expression to the nation’s aspiration to decide the future constitution for the 
country. 

The resolution was carried without a division, the amendments being thrown 
out. 


Purchase of Forfeited Lands 

When the discussion on Mr. Desai's resolution was taken uj), two amendments 
were moved. Mr. Desai replying, expressed pleasure that tho Opposition were not 
against tho principle of tiie lesolution but were only concerned with the manner 
of the purchase. He added chat approval in principle did not mean that tho 
House would be debarred from further discussion on the subject. Mr. Desai 
assured the House that tho Uuvernment would do notiiing unjust to anybody or 
anything illegal. 

Regarding the suggestion for the refund of the money recovered by way ot 
fines from Satyagiahis in the Civil Disobedience movement, Mr. Desai said that it 
was impracticable. If that was done, tney would also have to compensate others 
for the long terms of imprisonment, which was not possible. 

Replying to the criticism that the peasants had suffered without knowing it or 
had been misled by others, Mr Desai declared that it was unjust to the noble 
sufferers who knevk^ fully well what they were doing and deliberately did it. He 
pointed out that even afterwards wlien offers were made and when even an oral 
apolo^ would have sufficed to get back their lands, they had deliberately rejected 
the ofer. They chose to suffer in silence and to remain in permanent poverty. 
It was a great and noble sacrifice. 

After the amendments had been lost, the resolution was carried without a 
division. The council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Patna—22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 

Election of Speaker & Dy Sep^aker 

Membors of both hovisps of the Bihar Legislature uuder the new constitution 
were sworn in on the 22nd. July 1937, Mr. Sachtdanandn Sinha occupying the 
Assembly Presidential chair and Rat Bahadur Satiah Chandra Sinha that of 
the Council Congrt'ss MembfTs wore tri-colours in hnttonhoJes. Visitors’ gallerie.s 
wore packed to suffocation. Hahu Rajendra Rrasad took his seat in the President’s 
gallery amidst cheers by Uie Congress members of the ('ouncil and Assembly. 
After swearing in, both (he houses adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST The unopposed election of Mr. Ramdayalu Singh and Mr. 
Abdul Bari, Cougiess nominees, as (Speaker and Deputy 8peaker respetdively, was 
leoeived with wild cheers and popular slogans by Congress members. The Speaker 
taking the chair, th*' Congress members sang ‘"Vande Mataram.” 

The Premier offered hearty congratulations to the Speaker on his unopposed 
election and said they expected him to follow the examtile set by the late Mr. 
Vithaibhai f’atel. The Speaker replied suitably in Hindi thanking him for the 
felc ’tations and assured the Bouse that he would always remain above party. 

The Uouse catnei uiiauimoiisly a resolution moved bv a Congress member, 
w’hich the Premier ac(;e|»ted, expressing symjiatliy with the victims in the Bihta 
train disaster and demanding a combined enquiry. The House then adjourned sine, die. 

Budget Session—Patna~'23rd. August to 27th. Sept. IS37 

Financial Statement for J937-.38 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 23rd. August 1937. 
[’resenting his first Budget the Finance Minister, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha said 
that the estimates showed a suiqilus, but it was a surplus because “-the requirements 
of the province had for many years been reduced below any conceivable minimum 
.standard of expenditure, lu order that the Budget may balance. ’ 

Revenue for 193/-38 was estimated at Rs. 4,95,(jL),000. This sum, together with 
a sum of Rs. 11 lakhs representing the excess of the recovery of loans over the 
amount to bo lent by the Provincial Government during the year, was available for 
expenditure charged to revenue. 

The Budget provided for ex[)enditure oharged to revenue of Rs. 503,34,000. 

The Minister explained that the Budget was neither wholly uor substantially 
his. He assumed ofneo just a bare mouth ago and found that the Budget framed by 
his predecessor was already in proof. There was little time to prepare a new 
Budget altogether, for it had to bo introduced aud had to go through all the pro¬ 
cesses before the expiry of six months from the date of the inauguration of the 
new Coustitutiou. Radical changes were therefore impossible. All that he had been 
able to do was to scrutinize rather rapidly the draft Budget that was available, 
introduce some small items here and there and cut out some uunecessary items. 

' The new Budget would show that only Rs. 7,50,000 was available for new 
’spbemes (properly so-called), and this could practically only be expended on schemes 
prepared aQd investigated before the present Government oame into office. 
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The Finance Minister explained these schemes at length, and said that to give 
effect to them, a large sum of money would be required and fresh taxation was inevi¬ 
table. Taxation proposals were still under consideration but he indicated that two small 
Bills of taxation, which were prepared by the predecessors of the present Ministry, 
would be introduced in the present session. These Bills which sought to 
impose a duty on entertainments and to enhance rates of non-judicial stamps, were 
expected to bring in an additional revenue of Rs. 4 lakhs. The Ministry also pro¬ 
pose to bring forward a resolution on the subject of taxation of agricultural income, 
and if the resolution was accepted by the House, to introduce a Bill on the same 
subject later on. According to rough calculations, the taxation of agricultural income 
on a progressive scale would yield between Rs. 30 to 40 lakhs per year. 

Mr. Sinha referred to the Congress election manifesto and the constructive pro¬ 
gramme embodied in that document and he said ; 

“In that forefront of all problems which confront the country to-day is the 
problem of the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
who form the mass of the Indian population. 

“The Ministry is earnestly devoting itself to the formulation of schemes and the 
devising of ways and means to give the relief needed and in time those measures 
and schemes will be duly plac^ed before this House for auceptanoo. 

“But mere reform of tenancy laws and reduction of routs will not be enough to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry and to sweeten and brighten their 
life. The rpi( 3 stioQ of their indebtedness wdll have also to be tackcled with a view 
to enabling them to start life afresh on as clean a slate as possible. This question 
is also engaging the attention of the Government and legislation to achieve this 
object may be placed before the House in the near future. 

'‘Ail these, however, are but negative ways of dealing with the problem of the 
peasantry and while they are expected to give some relief for the time being they 
cannot rnmove their poverty or help to secure for them a better standard of living 
which they stand very urgently in need of. Positiyo measures to help them to get 
a better yield from their lands, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, and to get a 
better price for their jiroduce are also needed. 

‘These necessarily embrace a variety of measures including supply of cheap 
credit, both short-term and long terra, according to the needs of the hour, supply 
of manure, arrangements for easy transportation and proper marketing”. 

The Finance Minister also indicated that special measures to deal with the recur¬ 
rence of the annual floods in North Bihar wore under examination, and that the 
question of overhauling the present Public Health Department and improving its 
method of work, as well as the question of providing bettor medical relief, were en¬ 
gaging the attention of the Ministry. 

The Ministry wooe considering a thorough remodelling of the existing system of 
education and proposed to initiate experiments on the lines of Mr. Gandhi’s propo¬ 
sition that education can be made self-supporting. The education of backward classes 
would receive the special attention of the Ministry. 

BiiiA.li Enterta.1nments Bill 

24lb. AUGUST -.—A comedy of eriors oijcurrod to-day when ^ the Minister, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Anugraha Narayan Stnha, moved the Bihar Entertainments Bill 
proposing to tax admission in places of public entertainment, to which Mr. Ghandre- 
shvar Prasad Narayan Sinha^ Leader of the Coalition Party, moved an amendment 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. m 

The amendment being put to vote, Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha absent-mindedly 
cried “Aye”, while the rest of the Party and some others cried “No”, whereupon 
Mr. C. F. N. Sinha said that since the mover of the Bill had assented to his amend¬ 
ment, it must be accepted. 

The impasse was ended by the Speaker ruling that only the Finance Minister was 
bound by his vote and not the Government or his party. Eventually, the Bill was 
referred to the tSelect Committee. 

Leo. Officers’ Sa.laries Bill 

Earlier, the Assembly passed the Bihar Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Bill, fixing 
the salaries of the Speaker of the Assembly and President of the Council at Rs. 500 
per mensem each and of the Deputy Speaker and Deputy President at Rs. 250 each. 
Originally the Bill provided that the President’s salary shall be Rs. 400 and the 
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Deputy President’s salary Rs. 200. The amendment proposing the above figures was 
accepted by the Premier, but pressed to a division and carried by 101 votes to 19. 

Ministers' Salaries Bill 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill, fixing salaries at Rs. 500 per mei.sem each, was 
passed after the rejection of an amendment moved by Mr. 8. Ahmed tChota Nagpur, 
Independent) reducing salaries to Rs. 300. 

Tne Officers’ Disqualification Removal Bill was passed with an additional provision 
for the Advocate-General, necessitated by the appointment of Mr. Baldeva Sahay, 
Leader of the Congress Party in the Upper Chamber, to the post. 

General Discussion of Budoet 

26lh. AUGUST :—General Discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. There 
was general support for the budget although the Finance Minister in his speech had 
pointed out that it was mainly prepared by Mr. Yunus's Ministry and that very 
few changes had been made in it. 

Mr. Yunus, however, took a prominent part in the debate. He said the 
budget had been prepared by his Ministry within a couple months of their taking 
office but the present Ministry took a montli “to go rapidly through it.” Referring 
to Mr. Sinha’s budget speech, he said ho could not accept the assertion of 
the Finance Minister that the Congress was the only organization representing the 
country’s ideals and aspirations. Agreeing with the view that the country could not 
be satisfied until complete independence had been achieved, he could not fully endorse 
tlie Finance Minister’s views regarding a constituent assembly nor the statement that 
the object of the Congress in accepting office was to seek to end the C'onstitution on 
the one hand and to utilize it for the constructive programme of the Congress on the 
other. The two objects, he thought, were irreconcilable. 

Mr. Deep Naratn Sinha, referring to conditions in North Bihar, said that the 
fiood problem there was acute. The rivers in North Bihar should, he said, be utilized 
tiy means of the latest engineering devices to prevent fioods. A development board 
or trust could be created for raising the necessary funds to launch a scheme to tackle 
the problems. The Government could also float a loan for the purpose. 

Mr. Harkishore Frashad suggested that salaries should be taxed to a greater ex¬ 
tent and the money thus obtained should be utilized ou natiou-building schemes. He 
also suggested the introduction of small industries in jails to make them self-support¬ 
ing. He supported taxation on agricultural income 

Mr. Kshetra Mohan Sen Qupta urged the Govern meat to float a big loan with a 
view to liquidatiDg agricultural indebtedness. 

Mr. Buddhi Nath Jka said that total prohibition would ieduce many in the Santal 
Barganas to a state of starvation as they lived for long periods mostly ou toddy juice. 
There was no provision in the budget for the developmeut of backwaid areas. 

27tk. AUGUST ;—The Assembly listened attentively to speeches by Sir Oanesh 
Dutta Singh and Mr. S. M. Manzar^ Deputy Loader of the Coalition Party to-day. 
Sir Qanesh said that the present Ministry had not much time to prepare the Budget 
and hoped that the next one would be more satisfactory. Referring to the political 
s.tuation, he said that rowdyism was growing in the country and criminal cases bet¬ 
ween zemindars and tenants" were increasing. If that was the outcome of the nou- 
violent policy of Congress he found the future of the country very dark. Sir Ga- 
nesh said that the p'ovince was grateful for assurancrs given of relief in various 
directions but mere assurances were not enough. Unless Congress members and 
Ministers tried to inculcate co-operation and self-help among the people their task 
would be very difficult. He said that the Entertaiarneut s Bill and the proposed agri¬ 
cultural tax would not really enrich the province. 

Mr. 8. M. Manzar, referring to the proposed agricultural tax, said that the prin¬ 
ciple should be borne in mind that the tax should not fall on those who were unable 
to shoulder it. Ho suggested the appointment of a committee to go into the 
question of the financial condition of the province to find an equitable basis of taxa¬ 
tion. Turning to education he said there was no indication from the Finance Minister 
as to when the proposal of free primary education was to be given effect to. 

Mr. Mahesh Frashad Sinha said the Budget was ou the whole disappoiuting 
though the Finance Minister was not responsible for it. The major portion of the 
revenues in Bihar was never spent in nation-building departments and he hoped that 
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. tho Finance Minister would gradually rectify this and devote the major portion of 
his revenue to constructive schemes. 

Mr. H. Thakur referred to the malaria epidemic in certain areas of North-Bihar 
and said that the Public Health Department should change its policy and adopt 
measures. 

Mr. Binodanand Jha^ one of the Parliamentary Seci'etaries, said the 'present 
Ministry would cut down expenditure on all unnecessary items. Tlie House then 
adjourned till tho 30th. 

30th. AUGUST The general discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh speaking in Hindi assured the House 
that they would sympathetically consider all suggestions and try their best to redress 
their grievances. They would soon place their final schemes before the House as soon 
as they were ready. Repudiating the suggestion by certain Congress members for 
the abolition of zomindary, Mi. Sinha said that their present policy was based on 
general welfare. The House then adjourned. 

Demand foii Constituent A8.semdly 

31»t. AUGUST Contrary to expectation the Assembly did not give its verdict 
to-day on the Constituent Assembly resolution moved by the Pramier, the whole 
day being taken up by five speeches on tho resolution. The Premier in his speech 
dealt with the various provisions of the India Act which he said was “an entire 
negation of democracy.” In moving the resolution he vivisected the new India Act 
exposing its hollowness from Judicial, executive and administiative aspects and 
pleading for tho establishment of Constituent Assembly. 

Id a nineW-minute inspiring and rhetorical speech tho Premier pointed out the de¬ 
fects in the Government of India Act which in actual working negatived any idea of 
responsible Helf-Government which had been promised by (Lffereut British states¬ 
men since 1911 several times. Ho said that every page of the Government of India 
Act has bristles with safeguards and special responsibilities. He demanded that In¬ 
dia should be given the same right and opportunity to decide her future as had been 
conceded to Dominions and other countries within the British Empire. Dealing 
with reservations he said that these militate against the very spirit of Belf-Oovern- 
ment especially when Governors and Governor-General have been given powei 
to frame rules of business. Ho did not want that England .shoidd interfere in Indian 
affairs and that India should be governed according to tho whims of the people of 
England and he demanded fullest legislative, administrative and judicial freedom. Ho 
pointed out how the present constitution was retrogressive instead of being progres¬ 
sive as compared with previous constitution, lie believed that England would treat 
them on equal terms fairly only when she had tho chance of losing jndia and tiiere- 
fore it was iieeossai^ to create a situation in which she would have to negotiate with 
Indians as she did with robol Canada and make her give an acceptablo change, 
(cheers). Referring to the criticisms lovellcd against Cori',res.s budget he said that 
he could nresent a budget only if he could tear the Government of India Act to 
pieces. Those demands might appear unreasonable to some hut to honest Englishman 
it will not apfjear so. The Premiei concluded amidst loud cheering witli the declaration 
that he did not Want and would never tolerate any foreignei interfering with the affairs 
of his country. Discussion on the resolution were inconclusive and the House rose 
for the day. 

Ist. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed another day to-day, debating the 
Constituent Assembly resolution without coming to a decision. Moslem members 
assured the Congress of their full support iu the light for freedom but pleaded for 
safeguarding the minority rights, for which amendments were moved. Sir Oaneah 
Dutta Singh^ former Minister, said that freedom oould not be won unless Moslems 
joined the struggle. Minority fears were iustified and their claims had to be satisfied. 
Mr. .M. N. Mukherjee (Indian Mining Federation) said that for implementing any 
agreement thay had to depend on the good-^will of the majority. Hence he appealed 
to the movers to withdraw their amendments and pass the resolution whole nearU 
edly. Mr. Devendra Samant (Chotanagpur, Aborigines) also appealed for the with¬ 
drawal of the amendments, saying that they must have faith in the maijority. 
Mr. Shamnandan Singh (Congress) said that the propertied classes had nothing to 
fear , from a (Constituent Assembly if they conceded the just demands of the masses 
who were at present exploited. The House at this stage adjourned. 
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Non-Official Resolutions 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :—The members who could speak Euglish should address 
the House iu that language ; this was the ruling given by the Speaker to-day when 
a member, who till then liad been speaking in English, began to speak in Urdu on 
a non-official resolution before the House. The Speaker pointed out that under the 
existing rules in the Government of India Act, English should be the language of 
the House unless the member did not know that language. 

The Premier^ appealing to the Chair to exercise his discretion and to adopt a 
more liberal attitude on the question, said tliat the rule which enforced P]uglish as 
the language of the House was the hall-mark of India’s sulijection. 

The Speaker agreeing with the sentiments of the Premier, said that the rule 
needed modification, but so long as that rule existed, the Cliair was bound bv it. 

Out of 501 non-official resolutions before the House for discussion in the course 
of three days, the House to-day discussed and adopted two, of wiiich one urged the 
discouragement of rice-milling and oil-pressing by mechanical power with the object 
of giving an impetus to cottage industries in rural areas wliile the other recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a committee to enquire into tlie present administration 
in Santhal Parganas (backward areas) and report on the changes necessary. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly passed to-day two resolutions, one recom- 
P'ending the appointment of a (Ummittee to investigito the coniitioiis of Inlustnal 
Labour in the Proviuce and to report on them within six raontlis an 1 Hie other 
recommending the separation of the dudiciary (rom the Executive. 

Another resolution, recommending the establishment of a Land IVIJihgcage Bank 
in the Province without further delay, was withdrawn, the (•overnrnoiit giving an 
assurance that they would examine the (I'lestion carefully and establish sindi a bank 
at the earliest possible time. 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rose to-day, after lecording tlie first division 
of the session on a non-oflicial resolution reeominendiug the establish meat of a 
Degree College at Ranchi, which was defeated by ?1 to 2b votes after a heated 
discussion. 

Earlier, all sides of the House weie agitated when a Congress member, against 
whose name stood a resolution recommending to the Government to take early steps 
to Introduce free primary compulsory education announced that he did not desire to 
move the same. 

The Parliamentary Secretary in charge of Klucatiou anuouujed that the piinciple 
had been accepted by the Government for a long time and the (ifovernmeat were 
considering how best to give elTect to it and had not come to a decision on the 
matter and as no decision had been reached yid the Ooveniment were unable to 
make a pronouncement at this stage. 

Khan Bahadur Saghtrul Huq moved a resolution recomuieiiding the establish¬ 
ment of a land mortgage hank in the province without further delay. Mr. Jagjiw inram. 
Parliamentary Secretary, gave an assurance on behalf of the Govoriunent that they 
would try their best to establish such a tiaiik. The mover witliirew the resolution. 
The Government accepted the resolution recoinraendiug that tfie cost of alimnistia- 
tion of the Mica Act be recovered from th>)se whom tin* Act henelitted. The House 
at this stage adjourned till the Gth. 

DliMAN’n FOR CuVSTITUFVT AsSEMUI.T (CONTP ) 

6th. SEPTEMBER ;—The fate of the Constituent Assembly resolution was undecided 
even to-day. Though it was the third day of the debate, Mr. C. P. N. Si?ih<i moved 
an amendment with the permission of the Treasury Benches and other Parties 
seeking fair representation iu the Constituent Assembly f)r minorities and backward 
interests. He said that he agreed with the central idea in the resolution. It was 
now for the Congress to extend the hand of co-operation. 

Mr. C. P. Sinha's amendment and speech on it were in the nature of a gesture 
to the Congress. He agreed with the Premier that the Constitution was wholly 
unsatisfactory, also that there was no question of giving a chance to it and it 
should be repealed immediately. But in a body, which would meet to decide the fate 
of the nation every shade of opinion and interest must be presented. Hence his 
amendment. How, he asked, in the face of the anti-zemindar demonstration^ inside 
and outside the House could they feel that their interests were safe in the Ministry’s 

26 
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hands? He reminded the Congress that in the new offensive still to come, if they 
wanted to succeed all should be united. They did not want absolute freedom for 
landlords, but they insisted on their essential rights being preserved. He appealed 
to the Congress to create such a situation in which all the special interests would 
automatically join hands with the Congress. 

Mr. M. Yuntis^ former Premier, said this amendment fell short of his amend¬ 
ment. Condemning the India Act was condemning the Communal Award as well. 
^Vhat they wanted was freedom for all. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lal^ Parliamentary Secretary, admitted the existence of the 
minority problem which demanded a solution. But, he thought, the present 
moment was inopportune for stressing these claims. He added that mutual goodwill 
was the best guarantee for communal and minority rights. As for the economic 
rights of certain classes, he said that no democratic constitution contained special 
mention of such classes. 

7th. SEPTEMBER :—Eleventh hour negotiations held during the lunch recess 
enabled the Congress and the Muslim Independent Party to arrive at a compromise 
on the Constituent Assembly resolution which, in it.s amended form, was unanimously 
carried to-day. 

As a result of the compromise, an amendment, which (he Speaker admitted as 
an exceptional case though notice was short, was moved by Mr. Rt^vi (Muslim 
Independent) for adding at the end of the resolution that in order to give the 
utmost satisfaction to the^ minority communities, their representation on the Consti- 
tuen'. Assembly would be on a separate electorate basis, their rights and interests 
being settled by mutual consent in the Constituent Assembly itself. 

The amendment was accepted by the Government. Messis. V/<n?(s and Manzar 
then witndrew their amendments. Mr. Chandrosliwar Prasad Sinha's amendment 
was rejected without a division. 

Winding up the debate, the Hon. Mr. Sri Krimkna Smha. the Premier, traced 
the history and theories of the State and said that it was now universally accepted 
that ti^o function of Ooverument was to as.sure every citizen his elementary rights, 
bread, clothes and shelter. No individual or group but the people wore sovereign. 
Side by side with this idea bad developed the institution of adult franchise. The 
demand for a Constituent Assembly was the result of a combination of those two. 
He reminded the House that sucli an Assembly would not be an All-Party Conven¬ 
tion but a body in which the voice of the masses would prodoraiuate. 

Turning to the landlords, the Premier asked tliom not to get panicky but to 
justify their existence by their conduct The Government would protect the tenants 
and the landlords, especially the small landlords. The economic classes held togethei 
so long as the harmony and tho interests of society wore maintained but when it 
went out of joint, no power on earth could save the disturbing class. 

Turning to Muslim members, the Premier asked tliem to allow him a certain 
frankness now that he had accepted their amendment l\eferring to the rejection of 
the Govt, of India Act by the Congress, he .said that the Congress liad always made :t 
clear that no communal solution would bo aceeptatile to lire miiioritie.s He added 
that they had always held that separate electorates were bad as they strengthened 
the centrifugal forces and demociacy could not be maintained in a country in 
which appeals were made to oomraunal sentiments. 

The Premier said that lie knew well tliat the Consti.uent Assembly could not 
be convened merely by passing resolutions. For that they hart to rouse mass con¬ 
sciousness. He concluded by expressing the hope that within their life-time, the 
Assembly would come and a Constitution would come and be framed by whioli 
every Indian would be made freer and happier. 

Tax^ing of Aoricultural Income 

After the disposal of the Constituent Assembly resolution, tho House entered 
into a discussion on a controversial official resolution, approving of tho principle of 
agricultural income-tax and recoraraending to the Government to introduce a bill 
for the purpose, the first shot being bred to-day by Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh who 
said the previous sanction of the Governor-General was necessary as the resolution 
affected Pitt’s India Act of 1784 authorising the Governor-General to introduce the 
Permanent Settlement and the promulgation in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis of the 
Ordinance introducing the same. 
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The Premier said that this was only a recommeadary resolution and henoe the 
Governor-General’s sanction was not necessary. 

Official Bills 

8lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed two oSicidl Bills, the Bihar 
Entertainments Duly Bill providing for graded duties on entertainment charges 
above annas two and exempting educational entertainments, and the Famine Relief 
Fund Expaiuhtwe Bill making the expenditure incurred to maintain the capital of 
the Famine Relief Fund chargeable to the revenue. 

The Stamp Act Amendment Bill providing for increased stamp duties on certain 
documents was refei rod to a Select Oommittoo after an amendment moved by Mr. 
C. P. N. Sink a, Leader of (he Oj»position, for circulation had been rejected by 94 to 
36 votes. 

The Speaker overruling Sii Ganesh Dutt Singh's objootiou, the House began 
discussion on the agiicultural income-tax resolution. The Leader of the Opposition moved 
an amendmont suggesting the appointment of a committee to report on the principle 
and practicability of tjie proposed taxation. The House then adjourned. 

\h»TiN(. ON Budoet Demands 

9th SEPTEMBER The voiiug on the demands for grants commenced to-da}'. 
Tug House disciissed to-day the unemployment problem raised through a motion for 
a cut in Ministers' salaiies by Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh. Mr. Krishna Ballabh Shahay^ 
on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the Government realised the 
gravity of the })robIem and would consider all the suggestions offered during the 
debate. The motion was withdrawn. 

In the course of discussion on the salaries and travelling allowances of the Minister, 
initiated by Sir Ganesh Dutt a Singh (»y way of a cut motion, the Premier said that 
the Ministry’s policy was that (lie Ministers must not travel in higher than second 
edass in the trains and they should not aetjopt a mileage allowance of more than four 
annas and allowances of more than Rs. 15 per diem. 

10th. SEPTEMBER The whole demand under the head “general administration” 
was voted to-day, four cut motions being withdrawn after discussion. The question of 
rural indebtedness wa‘- rHi>.ed by Sir Oanesh Datta Singh through a toxen out in 
the Ministers' salarie's. Mr. Jayatnarain LaL on behalf of the Government, assured 
the House that the Government were considering the establishment of debt concilia¬ 
tion boards and checking illegal practices among money-lenders. The Government 
were also considering tlie Establishment of Laud Mortgage Banks. The motion was 
withdrawn. The Bettiah Estate at, present under the Court ot Wards, formed the 
suhiect of three other cut motions On Government assurance they were with¬ 
drawn, and the Assembly adjourned till the 13th. 

13th. SEPTEMBER So long as he held office his Government would not 
tolerate lawlessness in any form, declared Mr. Srtknshna Sinha, the Premier, 
when Mr. Mahiuddtn Ahmed brought forward an adjournment motion to-day to 
discuss recent disturbauce in Sitaraaihi when a clash occurred between the police and 
a large mob of Musahars who besieged the local jail in an attempt to rescue some 
of the prisoners. Mr. Ahmed said that he wanted to bring to the notice of the 
Government the feeling growing in the locality that under the present regime autho¬ 
rity could be flouted with impunity, which would result in dangerous consequence. 

After discussion whether the motion could be allowed on the ground of urgency, 
it was withdrawn on the Premier assuring that an official inquiry was already 
proceeding and denying the oontention of increasing lawlessness in that locality. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha raised a point of order whether parliamentary 
secretaries were entitled to reply to questions on behalf of the Government and 
partake in the discussions. He stked that the practice was unconstitutional and 
improper. 

The Premier said that parliamentary secretaries were appointed to assist Ministers 
in their work and should be entitled to speak on their behalf. After discussion the 
Speaker said that he w'ould give his ruling later. 

The House voted the entire demand under ‘Tand revenue.” The demand under 
“excise” was under consideration when the House adjourned. 
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14th. SEPTEMBER The House discussed the excise grants to-day. Dr. Syed Mah¬ 
mud, Minister, stated that prohibition was not impracticable in India. Addressing the 
C)ppositioD benches ])r. Mahmud said that many of them represented the wealthier 
.sections of the people, and if they co-operated the deficit in revenue for introducing 
])rohibition could be accomplished immediately, lie was, however, hopeful that the 
goal would be achieved within a short time. I'he cut motion was withdrawn and 
the demand passed. 

Tho demand under ntam ps was also passed, and the House adjourned while the 
“forest’’ grants were under discussion. 

15th. SEPTEMBER :-~The Assembly passsed the entiie demand for grants under 
the heads “forests” and “registration”. The demand under “irrigation” was under 
consideration w'hen the House adjourned. 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—During a discussion on the In igation demand, several 
members, including some fiom the Congress Party, diew attention to corruption in 
the Department and urged a reduction in canal lates. Members from Chota Nagpur 
urged better irrigation facilities for their area. 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly after two day’s diseiis.siou passed the 
budget demand under iirigatioii to-day. Replying to c.iiticisms on the working of the 
department, Mr. Ji-tnufbahan Sen said that certain changes had been introduced in 
the administration of the department, especially lower services, which were expected 
to g’o a long way towards jireventing coriuptiou. Speaking on the suggestion for 
the lodiictiou ot canal lates. Mi. Sen said that as the canals served only a few 
districts, the step would not be lustihed. Besides, the incidence of canal rates in 
proportion to the value of crops were lower in this province compared to others. 
The grievances of cultivators, lioM^ever, would he given due consideration, and the 
earliest opjiortunity would be taken for introducing a minor Irrigation Works Bill. 

The demand under administration of justice for wliich Ks. 23,60,660 had been 
allotted, \\as then taken up. Sir Gatwsh DuUa Shigh moved a cut motion to dis¬ 
cuss tho system of administration of justice which he charachuised as dilatory and 
expensive. Ho suggested encouiaging the appointment of more honoraiy officers 
on the civil side. TJiukur liainanandan Singh said that the system of appointing 
honorary magistrates was most uusatisfactoi y and should be abolished, and ojiposed 
the idea of ajipointiug honorary munsifls. 

Mr. Jainuna Prasad Singh defended the system of administration of justice 
prevailing in India. Tho system, ho said, was the best possible for India, although 
there was room for imj)!ovement. The discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjouined till the 20lli. 

20th. SEPTEMBER — 1 want that the police should be respected and loved bv 
the public. I have forgotten the past and now, as Piimo Minister, I hold myself 
resiiorisible for the honour aud prestige of the police,” declared Mr. Srikrishna 
Sinha speaking on a cut motion moved by a Congress member to discuss the aboli¬ 
tion of the Chaukidari tax and alleged coiruption in the police department. Mr. 
Sinha assured tho House that tho Government would do thoir best to stamp out 
corruption. Ho appealed to the public to change its mentality and look to the 
jiolice as agents maintaining peace and order. Referring to Chauktdars, the Premier 
said they could not bo abolished so long as they served as a link between the 
villages and the nearest police station. 

Tne debate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

2Ut. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly passed the remaining demands for budget 
grants to-day, the guillotine being applied at 5 p.m. The House first discussed the police 
grant. During the debate speakers laid stress on tho need for economy and urged 
specially the reduction in the {Special Branch of tho C. I. 1). and the posts of 
sergeants. 

The question of primary education, rural aud municipal, was raised by two cut 
motions. Dr. Syed Mahmud^ Education Minister, replying, said that greater atten¬ 
tion must be paid to primary education than to university education. He assured 
that the Government were considering all issues raised. As for primary education, 
he said, it formed the main plank of the Congress programme. 
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Taxing of Agricultural Incomes (Contd.) 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly discussed the resolutiou to-day proj)Osing taxa- 
tiou of agricultural incomes. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the next day when many members spoke on the icsolutiou. Mr. S. A. Aztz 
warned the Government not to create a situation which was hkjly to lead to class 
war, while Kir G, D. Sinyh demanded justice foi the zemindars. After the Advocate- 
General had spoken, the House adi'^uined. 

24th. SEPTEMBER ;—The Assembly, after pioloiiged di.scussioa to-day, passed tln^ 
agricultural income-tax resolution by 96 votes to 27. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. C. l\ N. Stuhu, Loader of the Mppt^^dion, 
demanding a committee to report on the principle and practicability of the pio|>osed 
tax, was rejected without a division. 

Widding up the debate, the Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Sn Krishna Stnha, 
said that the proi>osed tax was legal as a similar tax was levied bct\vo(?n 18 D and 
1878. It was necessary in the interests ot lemoving the prevailing iniMpiaiity as 
the bulk of taxation in India was contributed by the pooi. 

There was a tense moment when the I’rimo Miuisier, in the couise of liis speech, 
said that even consorvativo England was working on the [uiuciple of Socialism atid 
that the future rested with Socialism. 

rhe Leader of the Opposition asked, ‘‘Why not adopt ii lieie stiaighl V ’ 

The Premier replied that he was convinced that social ills would not be eiadicatel 
without Socialism, but ho was a belicvei in non-violence. 

Bihar Tenancy Amend. Bjli/ 

25th. SEPTEMBER ;—The hon. Mr. iSn Krishna ^inha. the Prime Minister of 
Bihar, intioduced and moved for reference to a Kelect Ooinmitteo to-day the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill. Tlio Premier emphasised the mcioase in rents and the 
sufferings of the tenants due to illegal exactions and tlie failuie of land-lords to 
carry out their obligations regarding inigation, etc. He said that the Bill sought 
to give legislative sanction to the demands widely ciamouied for. He added that 
people should be grateful to the Kisan Kabha for awakening the tenant to his lights 
and be appealed to the landlord to use to tlie occasion and save the zemindaii 
system. 

Ganesh Oaf la Singh moved an amendment foi the circulation of the Bill 
to elicit public opinion, lie admitted that they sliould look to tfie welfaie of the 
tenants but the Bill proposed drastic changes and it should be circulated. 

The Advocate-General said that the Bill did not contain new or daiigeious pro¬ 
visions. It was based on old and reorganised princifdes and sought to provide a 
speedy machinery to put those principles into practice. He added that there was 
no need for circulation as the present House represented public opinion. 

Mr. C. P. AT. Singh^ the Leader of the Opposition, said they were tired of heat¬ 
ing accusations against zemindars. He agreed that tiio tiuiants’ light had to be 
proteQted but the realisation of rents must also be assured to the zemindar. 

The House adjourned till the 27th. when JSir Ganesh Dntta Singh's amendment 
for circulation was lost and the Premier's motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee was carried without division. 

27th. SEPTEMBER :-His Excelleucy Sir Maurice UalLclL Goveinor of Bihar, 
addressed the Assembly this afternoon and prorogued the budget session of the House. 
After congratulating the members on a successful .se.ssiou, His Excellency said : 

“Apart from the budget, the Ministry has introduced important legislation and, 
I must add, controversial legislation. It has been suggested in certain quarters that 
this legislation, if and when it becomes law, should be opposed by unconstitutional 
methods. 1 trust that this suggestion has not general support. I feel that even 
the short experience which we have had of the working of the new Constitution 
during the present session goes to show that all minorities have a full opportunity 
of putting forward their views and you, Kir, have given every opportunity to the 
Onposition to take full part iu all important debates. It must be recognised that in 
ail parliamentary constitutions, the Opposition plays as important a part as the 
Government and it is very satisfactory to me to see clear signs that parliamentary 
procedure has been developing here on right lines and that there have been healthy 
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disoussioDB between the Government and the Opposition on controversial points 
at iBsiie. 

“I havo heJd ohaige of my offiuo as Govoraor for some six moaths. I must, 
confess that at times during that period 1 have felt pessimistic as to the future, 
but I have always been buoyed up by the knowledge that all of you, to whatever 
politciai party you may belong, have a common object, the betterment of the people 
of Bihar. That, too, is my object. The progress may be slow and, while dealing 
with the many difficult problems before us, we must not look for immediate ana 
spectacular results. During the past six months, much useful spadework has been 
done and J must take this opfiortunity of expres.sirig my afipieciation of the work 
done by the four gentlemen who joined my first Council of Ministers in this 
province. 

“My Piirae Minisier and his colleagues have had a veiy strenuous time during 
the last two months when they have had pai liameutary duties to perform in addition 
to theii administrative work. But I know that 1 sliall have the support of the 
Assembly when I say that lliey have discharged theii duties with credit and success. 
They have received valuable assistance liom tliose membm's of this House who 
have been selected as Dai liameutary 8eeretanes and 1 feel sun^ that tliey themselves 
will be the lirst to admit the help that they have leceived fiom the officers of the 
Secretarial and the v^arious Civil Sei'vices. We all—JMinisters, members of this 
House whethei of the (foverriment party oi the Opposition, Civil Servants of all 
the Services aie co-operating in flie gieat wuik of improving the condition of the 
people of Bihai and 1 am coahdent th.it we shall ai hiove success and tliat, (iod’s 
blessing will he on this great work \ 

The House was then piorogued. 

Winter Session'—Patna-'lst. to 23rd. December 1937 

iSiAMi’s Am Amend. Bill 

The wintei session ol the Assembly commenced at lAtiui on tlic 1*1. December. 
The House discussed the Stamps Act Amendraeiil Bill which aimed at increasing the 
leveniu' from stamp duties by ajiproximately Ks. 3 and a half lakhs a yeai. 

Mr. Atiuyrnha Naraijan i^Unha, Finance Miiiistei, moving (oiLsi icration of the 
Bill saiJ that minoi changes had been malt' hy the Select Committee to which it 
had been lefeiied, bv reducing the rates at some places atnl incieasing them at 
otheis 

An amendraent by Mi M. A. was icjOLted s'lr D Sruyh said 

the Bill did not lit in witli tiie pohev of the (levelnment who wanted to lelieve 
the lot of the poor, as the Bill would afft'ct them also alveisely. IM:. Jayutnuraiff 
Lai, F'arliaraentai V Semetaiy for Fiuauce and Commeuce. saul the (ioverument weie 
equally anxious that no fi esh taxation measure should tom li the pooi lu then 

euoit to ta[i additional souioes of revenue That was w'hy l)jt» incidence of stamp 
duty w’ould fall mainly on those who could afford to enter into large-scale transac¬ 
tions. Cases wliere the rueasuie touched the pooiei « lass of people were fixed at 
the verv minimum. 

The Bill was passed and the Mouse adjourned 

.Srt.Aii FAOioiirEs Co.MitoL Hua- 

2nd, DECEMBER -In ttie Assembly to-day, moving the Bihai Sugar 
Factories Control Bill fot reference to a Seleol Committee, Di Mahmud, 

Education and Development Ministei, exjilained the jiroblcms facing the sugar 

industry and the piovisioua embodied in the Bill tor tackling them. Dr. Mahmud 
tiaced the growtli of the sugar industry and said that the Bill had been drafted 
in consultation wulh the D. p. (-rovenimeut as Bihar and F. 1\ comiinso the 
largest sugarcane growing tract m India and the problems w'ore similar to both 
the provinces. I’he most important problem was tlio unhealthy competition 

between factories resulting in precipitate fall in the price of sugar, which did not 

repay the cost of cane cultivation. As long as cultivation did not improve the 

industry would depend on protection. Dr. Mahmud wanted the Tariff Board and 
the Government of India to safeguard the industry by maintaining the present 
level of protection especially in view of the fact that Java would be intensifying 
her export in the neai future. The ratilication by the Government of India of 

the International Sugar Agreement,, he said, was ill-advised aqd detrimental to 

India’s economic interests, 
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Proceeding, he said the Bill covered a wide ground providing for 
Government control from preparation and planting of cane to ithe finished product 
and distribution. The primary concern was fair ;treatment of growers by factories. 
The Bill provided licensing of factories, regulating the supply of sugarcane intended 
for use in such factoiios and the price at which cane mighc be purchased and 

matters relating thereto. Thus the main principles of the Bill were regulated 

production and avoidance of overproduction of cane for use in factories and 
concentration of supply from areas near the factories, certainly of disposal of 
growers’ cane, the principle of direct purchase, namely, exclusion ot middle-men 
and lastly co-operative organisation among giowers. A slight tax would also be 

imposed which would raise the cost of cane to the factory but would eventually 
benefit the industry when improved methods of cultivation were adopted by 
growers. 

During the general discussion on the Bill that followed, Mr. R. C. Davby 
(Patua-Tirliut-cura-Bhagalpur European constituency) said the Ihll would benefit a 
minoi group of sugar-growers at the ('Xponse of the majority. The provision for 
reserved areas was, ho said, vague and nothing was said about personnel or how 
the Sugar Control or Advisory Board would be constituted. Besides, if au 
expansion of tlio present factories or an increase in their number was to bo 

controlled he asked how that would benefit cultivation. Sir Qanesh Datta Singh 
thought that the loss Government interfered with the industry the better it would 
bo. A large increase iu the number of iuspeoting officers, he thought, would 
prevent smooth working of the factories. Pie criticised tJio provision for taxation 
as being unfair to the tactoiies Mr JJipnaram Singh, supporting the Bill, said that 
Government piotection could not go on indefinitely. The growers must stand on 
their own legs. He wanted the growers’ organization to he conducted on a 
co-operative basis. 

3rd. DECEMBER — Vhe Assembly discussed and referred to a Select Committee 
to-day the Bihar Sugar P'actoneii Contiol Bill The Committee was requested to submit 
its report by DecemfiLM' 7, The House then adjourned till the lOth. 

There were no quostious on tlie order papei and the dehate on the Bill was 
leaumed by Mr. Tajarnul Huffsain who criticized the provision for the imposition 
of a cess on sugarcane. He was of the opinion that if the local Government had 
agitated they could have obtained the lequired amount from the Government of 
India and avoided thereby new taxation on sugarcane. Ho was also opposed to the 
urovision compelling mills to join a sugar syndicate. The Bill appeared to him to 
have been cMinceived on a higli plane of idealism and he doubted whethei it would 
he workable m actual practice. Mr Jamuna Knrjcr (Congress) questioned the 

statement of the PMucation and Development Minister iliat cane-growers in the mill 
areas had benefited considerably with the progress of the industry and quoted 
figures to show that instead of tlie cultivators, it was the factories that had 

benefited. Even wiHi the present Bill, cultivators would not gain much. He did 
not favour the zoniuc sysrem. lie added that evidence before the Tariff Board had 
been over-whelrnitigly against the system. Mi. JV H. Meyrick (Bihar Planters’ 
Association) considered it improper for the Govormnent to interfere in the purchase 
of Rugarcauo by factories. The option of disposing of cane either direct or through 
co-operative societies should, he thought, be left to the growers. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, replying to the dtd)ate, said that there was no 

justification for tlie complaint that the Goverment was in great huirv to pass the 

measure. The Bill iiad been euvoled after long consultation and conferences with 
the various interests <;oacorned. As regards the proposed tax on sugarcane, he 
said, it would be imposed on factories. Duo to tlie hofieJessIy inadequate allotment 
made to the province by the Governmemt of India from the Sugar Excise Fund 
this taxation had become nece.ssary. The propo.sed Sugar Control Board, he 
explained, would consist of 15 members of whom fi^ur each would represent the 
Sugar Association and growers ; two would be ministers, two secretaries, two persons 
would be nominated by the United Provinces Government and one by the local 
Government. 


Schedule of Exeenditurk for 1937-38 

10th. DECEMBER The Finance Minister laid on the table to-day a schedule 
of expenditure for 1937-38, and presented a Supplementary Statement showing the 
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estimated amount of expenditure which it was anticipated will be incurred during the 
financial year J937-38 over and above the provision in the schedule of the 
authorised expenditure. 

“I take this opportunity of informing the House” he said, “that our opening 
ordinary balance on April 1 was about Ks. 3 and one fourth lakhs more than I 
estimated, and the revenue returns to date indicate that if the revenue comes in as 
now anticipated during the remaining four months of this year, the revenue may be 
approximately Rs. 5 lakhs more than 1 estimated wlien presenting the Budget 
estimates. As regards expenditure some reduction may be anticipated as a result 
of retrenchments which are being investigated but otherwise there is likely to he 
little variation from the Budget estimates. 

Sugar Factories Cor^TROL Bill (Co.xtd.) 

11th. & 12lh. DECEMBER :—The consideration of the Sugar Factories 

Control Bill was resumed on the 11th. and on the next day, the Opposition amendment 
aiming at the deletion of the provision in the BillVfor a zoning system for the 
supply of sugarcane to factories was lost by 85 to 23 votes. 

Ml. Chandrestvar Prasad Narain Stnha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
zoning would not put a check on overproduction which was the worst menace to 
tlie industry and wliich last year caused grave hardships to the cultivators due to 
the diffi(‘uity in disposing of surplus cane. When zoning was introduced, 

suppliers would not liave any freedom in dealing with their cane. Agricultural 
exi)erts did not iiold the view that zoning was the only means in imiirovin^^ 

cultivation. He suggested that a simpler method than zoning would be to compel 
factories to have a large percentage of their requirements through “bonding” i.e., 
purchase of specified quantities of cane from the cultivators. Zoning was not a very 
effective remedy against bribery. He disputed the claim made by the Minister 
in charge that the zoning clause was the life and sou! of the Bill. 

Repiy'Offi Mahmud^ Minister for Education and Development, maintained 

that the zoning proposed in the Bill would control overproduction and prove to be 
beneficial to the grower. He cited the case of Java where ho said there were 

‘Vconoraic areas” very much similar to the system proposed. By zoning the 

present element of uncertainty among the growers would be removed as they 
would be sure of every stick of their cane being purchased in the reserved area 
served by a particular factory. He assured them that the Government would 
make efforts to organise a net-work of cane-growers’ co-operative societies through 
whicl) the factories would have to buy their cane. 

13th. DECEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the Sugar Factories Control 
Bill. An ameiidmeut rnovetl by Mr. Mahomed Shaft regarding deductions in the 
amounts advanced by the factories, was rejected by 54 to 32 votes while two amend¬ 
ments, moved by the hou. Dr. Syed Mahmud^ Development Minister, with a view 
to protecting tlie grower in the matter of the minimum price of sugarcaue, were 
accepted. 

Supplementary Demands Voted 

14ih. DECEMBER The House took up the voting of grants for supplementary 
demands to-day. One of the demands was for making up the deficiency in the 
Reserve Bank of Rs. 3,12,187 caused by defalcation in the Motihari Treasury. All the 
demands were voted. 

In order to make good the deficiency to the Reserve Bank under the terms of the 
(Jovernment’s agreement with them, caused by the recent alleged defalcation of the 
sum of Rs. 3,12,187 from the currency chest of the Motihari treasury, a supplementary 
demand for an equal amount was contained in the statement of expenditure from 
iGVenuo for 1937-38 presented by the Finance Minister tor the vote of the Assembly. 
The Provincial Government, it was pointed out, had accepted the responsibility at 
that time for the whole amount shown in the currency chest register and that 
amount is now short. In addition, it was stated, a considerable amount of counterfeit 
coin, the exact amount of which has not yet been ascertained, had been substituted 
for good coin and also a sum of Rs. 21-13-11 has been defalcated from the treasury 
balance. A further demand in lespect of the counterfeit coin may subsequently 
be necessary. 
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The statemoQt presented by the Finance Minister said “It is not yet certain 
when the defalcation began, but a detailed enquiry is being made by the police 
and a detailed departmental enquiry to place the responsibility for negligence will 
be made as soon as the police enquiry is ended. 

“The notes and coin in the currency chest previously were the property of the 
Government of India but since April 1, 1935 they have been the property of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Up to March 31, 1937 the Government of India were res¬ 
ponsible to the Reserve Bank of India for any loss from the currency chest though 
they could require the local Gevernmont to reimburse to them any loss caused by 
the negligence of the local officers. Since April 1, 1937 the responsibility for the 
safe custody of the currency chest rests on the provincial Government who are respon¬ 
sible to the Reserve Bank for the safe custody of the currency chest. 

“When responsibility for the safe custody of the currency chest was transferred 
on April 1, 1937 from the Government of India to the provincial Government a 
special detailed verification of the currency chest was undertaken on March 31, i937. 
As the result of this verification all was reported to be in order at Motihari. 
There is, however, some reason to think that tins counting was not correctly carried 
out and oven at that time there was large deficiency in the currency chest and the 
matter is being fully investigated. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

15th. DECEMBER -The Assembly took up to-day the consideration of the 
Biliar Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as reported by the Select committee. Mr. 
C. P. N Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment to the clause in 
the Bill relating to occupancy holdings to the ofTect that a collector should have 
the power to award costs to any party in any proceedings under this section and 
any sum ordered to bo paid as costs should be recoverable from the party by 
whom it is payable to the collector. 

The clause in question states tliat when an occupancy holding has been the 
subject of partition by an order of a court its division should be binding on the 
landlord. If the rent of a holding is distributed by agreement between the parties 
to a partition and the landlord does not accept the distribution, the landlord or any 
of the parties involved may make an application to the collector to distribute the 
rent of the holding. The same application should bo made if the parties are unable 
to reach an agreement. 

The section of the existing Act to which the above provisions have been recom¬ 
mended to be added by the select committee states that an occupancy ryot shall 
not bo elected by his landlord from his holding except in execution of a decree of 
ejectment passed on the ground either that he has used the land in a manner which 
lias rendered it unfit for the purpose of tenancy or that ho has committed a breach 
of j the Act. 

Mr. Binha’s amendment was accepted by the Government and passed by the 
House. The Bouse then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBER :—As the result of a settlement between the representatives 
of Zemindars and the Congress, the Bill was having an easy passage in the Assembly. 
The House disposed of ten clauses of the Bill, several of the Opposition amend¬ 
ments being either not moved or accepted by the Government without mucli 
discussion. 

17th. DECEMBER A precedent was created to-day when the Assembly 
adjourned at four in the afternoon to have its first night sitting at G in the 
evening a^jain. The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha^ Premier and Loader of the 
House, pointed out that it was desirable to get the Bill passed into law at the 
earliest moment in the interests of the tenants. 

During the discussion of one of the clauses, the Prime Minister indicated tliat 
the Government would bring a supplementary Bill soon, incorporating several other 
relief measures for the peasantry which wore not covered by the present Bill. 

The Bill, which raised an agitation all over the Province at the time of its intro¬ 
duction, had an easy passage in the House due to the agreement reached between 
the Congress and representatives of zamindars. 

During the third reading of the Bill, the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. Sri 
Krishna Sinha^ replying to criticisms of the measure raised during the diseussion, 

27 
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pointed out the Government’s objective in bringing forward and expediting this 
legislation. Since assuming power, the present Government had intended to carry 
out various ameliorative measures, especially affecting the masses, but they could 
not be done as speedily as they desired. One of the reasons was that the atmos¬ 
phere was not conducive to the carrying out of such measures. There were 
various conflicting forces in evidence. He would like a better atmosphere than now 
to be created in the province and a better adjustment on the conflicting forces at 
work. The relations between zamindars aud the peasantry especially needed 
improvement. 

Mr. Chandreswar Prasad Narayan Sinha^ Leader of the Opposition, on behalf 
of the zamindars, pointed out various disadvantages which would accrue to the 
zamindars. The zamindars always cared for the tenants and their present 
atttitude regarding the Bill was evidence of the same. It should not be 
understood that the zamindars co-operated with the Government in a spirit of 
submission or fear of the Government ; they only had the welfare of the tenantry at 
heart. The zamindary system, like any other institution, had its defects. Even the 
present Government \vere not free from imperfections. Nevertheless zamindars 
would continue to extend co-operatiou to the Government in such measures since 
the objective of the Congress and the rest of the country was the same, namely, 
political emancipation, although tlieir methods of achieving it might differ. 

The MoNEY-LKNDEFis’ Bill 

20lh. DECEMBER :—The Assembly to-day discussed the Money-lenders’ Bill, 
mo^ed by the Finance Muiister for being referred to a joint committee of botli the 
Ileuses The Bill aims at giving relief to debtors, to prevent exaction of usurious 
rates of interest, and to regulate the business tf money-lending. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

2lit. DECEMBER :—After a whole day’s discussion, the Bill was referred to a 
joint committee of both the Houses. 

Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 

The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Stnha, next introduced the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill and moved for reference to a joint committee. Explain¬ 
ing the object of the legislation, the Finance Minister said tliat the provincial revenues 
were so small that the Government had no alternative but to utilise this additional 
source of revenue whicli iiad been given to them. 

The Bill aims at obtaining additional revenue by taxing agiicuitural income, tlie 
exemption limit bo fixed at Ks. 5,000. The tax on amounts above Rs. 5,000 and below 
Us. 30,000 is proposed to be fixed at the same rates as tliose fixed in the Indian In¬ 
come-tax Act, 1932. 

22nd. DECEMBER :—The opposition to the measure was spirited. Several mem¬ 
bers, including Mr. C. P. N. Stnha, Leader of the Opposition, maintained that the 
motion was not in order since it would infringe the cliaracter of the Rermaiient 
Settlement and hence, undei tlie Government of India Act, tlie sanction of 11. K. tlio 
Governor and H. E. the Governor-General was necessaiy before its discussion. 

Mr. Baldev Sahay, Advocate-General, leplying to tlie arguments advanced by the 
Ojiposition, repudiated the contention that the motion was ultra vires or that tho Bill 
would alter the cliaracter of tho Peimanent Settlement. H(3 held tliat tho measure 
was not repugnant to the provisions of the Government of India Act and did not re¬ 
quire the previous sanction of the Goveinor or tho Governor-General. 

The Speaktr ruled that the motion was in order. The Bill was referred to a 
Stdect Committee. 


Brett Circular—Premier’s Statement 

23rd. DECEMBER In the A.s.scmbly to-day the Prime Minister, tho lion. Mr. 
Sri Ku'shna Stnha made a statement in connection with the circular purported to 
have been issued recently by Mr. W. B. Br0tt,lChiof Secretary, containing instruc¬ 
tions to District Officers regarding the procedure to bo followed when orders from 
Ministers, or purporting to bo from Minuster.s, were received by them. 

The circular, it was stated, advised^the officers that orders from Ministers could 
be authentic only when thi^y were duly signed by one of tho Permanent Secretaries. 
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Subsequently, an adjournmout motion was sought to be moved in tho Assembly on 
the ground that tho matter raised an important constitutional issue, but the Prime 
Minister assured the House that tho matter was being enquired into and the Govern¬ 
ment would make a statement later. 

The Prime Minister, in tho statement to-day, said that Mr. Brett had since 
explained that tho circular was in his private capacity and that he deeply regretted 
that it should have caused omharassment to the Mialstr 3 \ The Council of Ministers 
had accepted Mr. Brett’s explanation and was taking steps to circularise orders to 
the District Ofhcors, stating that the note sent out hy Mr. Brett merely represented 
his private advice. It was not an order of the Provincial Government and hence 
was withdrawn. Tho Ministry had further passed orders stating that no Secretary 
should issue a letter attempting to explain or interpret Governmont orders or pro¬ 
cedure without reference to the Government. The Government trusted that the 
action taken by them would obviate tho misunderstanding caused bv the private 
letter. 

The Prime Minister stated tliat the letter had attracted much notice and 
attention had lunm drawn to it in tho Assembl 5 \ It was contended by several 
papers that tho letter had the effect of undermining tho authority and lessening 
the power of the Ministeis. The Ministers were not aware of the issue 
of any such circular or of any interpretation of the constitutional [>osition. Tlicy 
di(l not direct the issue. Tfnyv thought tliat any circular, issued by an officer 
holding a resjionsible post under tho Local Government, would have the effect of 
undermining their authority. They also thought that any autlioriative interpretation 
of tlio constitutional position should not be given by a h^ecrotary to the Government 
on his own autliority, but slioul l have been referred to them for decision. Mr. Brett 
had since explaitu'd tliat in view of tlie fact that ho had been consulted on this 
point })y certain officers, he had issueil in a private capacity tlii.s note to explain 
what aiipeared to liira to be tho constitutional position and ho had made it clear 
that tho note int»rely conveyed his jiersonal ojiiniou and was not an official instruction 
of tho Government. He had repudiated tho suggestion that ho or any other officer 
should have tried to place impediments in the way of tho Ministers. Tho Council 
of Ministers recogm.sed that Mr. Brett liad no intention of undermining their 
authority and felt that il was necessary to rem«)ve the effect caused by this letter. 

The Asst'mbly next passed the amendments made inpiie Tenancy Bill by the Council 
last night wliile tin; laltei had a brief sitting A joint committee of 24 was formed 
from members of both the Houses to consider and re[)Oit on the Money-Lenders 
Bill anti the Agncultural Income-Tax Bill. The House was then prorogued.'^ 


Proceedings of the Council 

Patna—22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 

Election of President 

The First Session of the Biliar Legislative Council under the new Act commenced 
at Patna on the 22nd. July 1937. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha occupied 
the presidential chair whereafter members were sworn in. Thereafter the Council 
adjourned till the next day, the 23rd July when Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Prasad 
Bingh \vas elected President and Mr. Naqui Imam Dy. President. The House then 
Eadjourned sim die. 


Budget Session—Patna'-30th. August—4th. Sept. 1937 

The Council mot ou tho 30lh. August in the Conference Room of the Secretariat, 
Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Singh presiding. The Finance Member presented 
the Budget. • 
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Non -official Eesolutions 

3lit. AUGUST :~The Congress sustained two defeats on non-offioial resolutions, 
one recommending that every encumbered estate paying cesses amounting to Rs. 1000 
or above should be taken under the management of the Court of Wards on applica¬ 
tion by the oroprietor, and the other urging the Government to inquire into the 
causes of indebtedness of the peasantry and landlords and remove them. 

l»t. SEPTEMBER :—The Council continued its discussion on non-offioial resolu¬ 
tions. A resolution by Mr. Qur Sahay lal^ former Revenue Minister, was adopted, 
recommending that cottage industries should be started in rural areas and subsidised 
by the Government, where necessary, that marketing facilities bo provided for such 
ai'ticles and that their use be encouraged. 

Official Bills 

4lh. SEPTEMBER :—Before resuming the general discussion on the budget the 
Council passed three official Bi 11s passed by the Assembly, namely, the Bihar Legis¬ 
lature (Removal of Disqualifications) Bill, the Bihar Legislature (Officers’ / Salaries) 
Bill, and the Bihar Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 

On the conclusion of the general discussion on the budget and, after the Finance 
Minister had replied, the } President read the Govcrnoi’s message i)roroguiDg the 
Council, which was received by all members standing. 

Winter Session ^Patna—10th. to 23rd. December 1937 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Patna on the 10th. December. 
The llon’ble Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Sinha^ President, welcomed the raerabers to the 
second session of the Council. He feelingly referred to the death of Sir .lagadish 
Chandra Bose, India’s greatest scientist and paid handsome tributes to the memory 
of the great savant who served humanity by means of his epoch-making discoveries. 

Hon’ble Anugrah Narain Sinha, Finance IMinister, associated himself with what 
the President had said condoling the death of Sir Jagadish. 

Khan Bahadur 8, M. Ismail^ loader of the Coalition Party, said that in the 
death of Sir Jagadish India had lost a great patriot and this loss could not be com¬ 
pensated. 

S^jed Naqui /mam, Deputy President said that the late savant was a groat 
explorer and discoverer and the whole world had been benofiied by his services. 
Mr. Qur Sahay Lai said that the loss of Sir Jagadish was iiro]»aral)le. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution, members standing 

After question time, the Finance Minister laid on the table a supplementary 
statement of the expenditure from the revenue of the province. 

The Secretary of the Legislature placed on the table the Entertainment Bill, the 
Famine Relief Bill and the Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by tlie Lower House. 

At the request of the Finance Minister, the President adjourned the Council till 
13th December. 

Entertainments Duty Bill 

13th. DECEMBER :—Mr. Puneydeo Sharma (Congress) m^ved to-day the consi¬ 
deration of the Bihar Entertainments Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly. The bill 
provided for the imposition of a tax on all payments for admission to any public 
entertainments and was based on similar Acts already passed in other provinces. The 
duty ranges from six pies on two annas to Re. 1 on Rs. 4. 

Mr. ISharma said that cinemas and theatres were the only entertainments in the 
province and as they had no educative value it would not be wrong to tax them. 

Khan Bahadur Ismail, thO| Leader of the Opposition said the Bill was acceptable 
in principle. He personally was in favour of taxing all luxuries. He observed, 
however, that certain clauses, particularly that relating to penalties for the violation 
of the Act was rather harsh as no provision for appeal had been made. 

Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh, the Finance Minister, replying said that he was 
anxious to safeguard the interests of the public. The provision for the imposition 
of fines on those violating the Act was not to penalize but to check any abuse of the 
Act and therefore no appeal against a conviction had been provided for. 

An amendment moved by Mr. S. N. Hafiz to exclude duties on admission tickets 
to the value of Re. 1 was vigorously opposed and rejected without a division. 

The House accepted the motion for consideration. 
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Sugar Factories Control Bill 

14th. DECEMBER :—Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister of Development, placed on 
the table to-day the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill as passed by the Assembly 
and requested that consideration of the Bill should be fallen up to-morrow 
in view of the importance of the sugar problem in the'province. The present condition 
in the province was such as demanded passage of the Bill without delay through 
the Council. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, Leader of Opposition said that the Bill was impor¬ 
tant and needed study from every point oi view. As the Bill was of contentious 
and controversial nature, ample ojiportunity should be afforded to the members for 
carefully scrutiuising the same. Ho, therefore, opposed the proposal of the Uon’ble 
Dr. Mahmud and said that the Bih should not bo taken up to-morrow. 

Rat Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha said that the Bill could not be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. A. Naqui Imam said that the House should permit the Uon’ble Minister to 
introduce the Ihll tomorrow as the Bill was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Oursahai Lai said that it was true that the Bill was of urgent necessity 
but the Hon’hie Minister should consider the difficulty of< the House also and allow 
ample time for consideration of the Bill. 

The lion hie Dr. Mahmud replied that if the House wanted ample time, ho was 
ready to give it. The Hon’hle Minister then withdrew hisj proposal of introducing 
the Bill to-morrow. 

The President fixed the 18th December for introduction of the Bill. 

18th. DECEMBER The Council to-day passed the Bihar Sugar Factories Con¬ 
trol Bill and granted permission to the Prime Minister to introduce the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill on Tuesday. 

Discussion on the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill was then resumed. Clause 
30 of the Bill was taken into consideration. Clause 30 runs thus:—Provincial tiovt. 
may after consulting the Board make rulesJIto carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Mr. Oursahai Lai moved an amendment stating that the words “provided that 
Provincial (Tovernraent may without consulting the Board make rules providing for 
the enustitution of the first board” should bo added after the clause. 

Mr. Kumar Gangayiand Singh moved another amendment wliich demanded that 
the words “after consulting the Board” should bejomitted from the clause. 

il7r. Baldeo Sahay, Advocate-General said that if Mr. Oursahai Lai’s amendment 
1)0 accepted legal difficulty would remain and Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment 
would remove the legal defect. He said that Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment 
w'as acceptable. 

The Ilon’ble Education Minister informed the House that he was prepared to 
accept Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment. 

Mr. Oursahai Lai said that if his amendment bo not ^accepted the whole trou¬ 
ble would remain. He appealed to the House to approve of his amendment for the 
safe working of the Sugar Legislation. 

The Hon’bio Development Minister replied that when he had accepted one amend¬ 
ment how ho could accept the other amendment. 

Kumar Ganganand Singh's amendment was passed by the House and Mr. 
Oursahai Lais amendment was rejected. As there were no other amendments, all 
the clauses of the Bill were passed. 

Mr. Bansi Lai then moved that the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill be 
passed. Then the entire Bill w^as passed by the House 

The Hon’ble Development Minister thanked the House for passing the Bill and 
assured that the rules under the Bill would be placed before them for their 
approval. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Secretary then laid on the table the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Assembly. The Prime Minister asked leave of the House to introduce 
the Tenancy Bill on Tuesday, 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha opposing said that the Bill should not be 
allowed to be introduced before the expiry of the prescribed period. 
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Khan Bahadur S. M, hmail Said that a reasonable opportunity should be given 
to study the Bill as it was very important. Ho further observed- that a Joint Seloet 
Committee of both the Houses slionld have considered such an important Bill. Ho, 
however, in view of the importance of the Tenancy Bill agreed to accept the 
request of the Brime Minister. 

Mr. Qursahai Lai also jdeaded for a reasonable opportunity for tlie Bill. 

The Prime Minister replied that the economic situation in tho Province deman¬ 
ded that the Tenancy Bill should be passed by tho JHouso without delay. The 
House being in favour the President permitted tho IVimo Minister to introdnee the 
Bill on Tuesday The House was then adjourned. 

2l8l. DECEMBER Tho Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill was taken up for 
consideration in the Council to-day. Despite the agreement reached between t!«e 
Opposition and the Government in the Lower House over tho (;ontroversial clauses, 
the Bill evoked considerable discussion in tho Council, obviously because tlie Upper 
House was more representative of zamindars. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of tho Opjiosition in the Lower House watched the 
lirococdings from tho Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery. 

Mr. Bansi Lai (Congress) intiodiicing tho Bill said he hoped the Ifoiiso would 
adopt it speedily in the interests of tenants. 

Mr. Mubarak Alt (Coalition) stated tho Bill would encourage tho non-payment 
of rents by ryots and that it was a one-sided .measure which ignored the interests 
of zamindars. 

Mr. Natjui Iniatn^ tho Deputy President complemented tho Government and tho 
zamindais on their agreeing to aH’ord relief to agriculturists. AVliiIe he agreed that 
illegal exaction by landlords should bo prevented he did nut agree that what had 
been a long-standing custom should now be made punishable with imj)iisonmont. 
Ho held that the non-payment of rents by ryots should be treated as stringently as 
the non-pavment of revenno by zamindars. 

Mr. Bakiev Sahay, the Advocate-General, replying to criticisms against tho 
penalising of uhivah (illegal exaction) said it had oiiginally boon made a cognizable 
olience in order to save peasants from harassment and iuenrring unnecessary 
expenses. The provision had however boon later modified by the select committee. ' 

22nd. DECEMBER :—The Council dccklod to sit at night after a brief recess in 
order to finish discussion on the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
alTied on for the whole day. 

Tho Council met at 6-30 in the evening and sat till 10-15 p. m. It rushed through 
the remaining clauses of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill and passed it with 
slight|modifications to enable tho Assembly before, its session concludes to-morrow’ 
finally to pass the Bill as amended by the Uiiper House. 

The Governmont snlTcrcd a defeat by one vote on an amendment moved by Mr. 
Mubarak AH providing that the olfenco of illegal exaction ot money by a landlord 
bo bailable and compoundablc and a conviction on that charge be open to ajipeal. 

Tho Assembly a few days ago jiassed tho Bill atla-night sitting which was tho 
first of its kind m the history of thc^ Chamber. Tho Bill evoked considerablo 
opposition from zamindars in the Council, both yesterday and tv.»-day, but in view 
of the agreement reached between Congross loaders and zamindars' roprosoutatives 
and of tho Premier’s appeal for a conciliatory attitude and sup[)ort of tho measure 
in tho interests ot tho poor agriculturists, tho Bill.was jjassed to-night. 

Tho Bill was designed to aiford relief to the ' tenantry in various directions by 
amending those provisions of the cxisthig Act which ‘wore supposed to operate 
harshly on them. 

The Hon’ble Ministers wore congratulated fiom all sides of tho House for the 
passage of this important Bill. 

The Prime Minister thanked the House and spoke obligingly in praiso of friendly 
spirit with which they treated him in helping the distressed peasantry. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day tho 23 rd. December when after 
an hour’s sitting it was prorogued by order of H. E. tho Governor. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Lucknow—29th. July to 3rd. August 1937 

Election of Speaker vV Dy. Speaker 

Amidst scones of un])roce(ientod entliiisiasm (lie first session of the U. P. Lof’is- 
Jative Assembly under the New Act opened at Lucknow on the 29th. July 1937. 
Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant^ tlie Premier, porlormed the Hag salutation ceremony 
attended by thousands of persons. 

Oath-taking started shortly after. The Prcmii'r first took the oatli and was 
lollowed by other Congress Ministers. Then came the turn of the Nawah of 
Chhatariy the late Premier, and other interim Ministers. J^astly, the non-othcial 
members barring 18 who were absent were sworn-in. The session was then 
adjourned. 

Slst. JULY :—Kabu Purshottamdas Tajidon and Mr. Abdul Ilaktni^ both Con¬ 
gress nominees, were unanimously elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker lespectively 
of the Assembly. 

TTio aunouiicemoLit was received amidst deafening cho'eis \ \ the members and 
this svas followed by the Windo Matarmn^ the whole House standing. 

Mr. Govind Ballabh Jbntf. I’nnnicn, tin; Nawah of Chattan, e\-Preraier, Mr. 
Khalupi/./araan, leader of the Muslim League Paity, tlie Malnaiaj iuimar of Viziana- 
g.ram and Sir J. P. 8rivastav joined in welcoming and lelicitating the Speaker, the 
latter making a suitable reply. The Mouse then adjourned till tlie 8nd. Aug. 

Carinet’s Policy (tuiLixEn 

2nd. AUGUST ;-A statement by Pandit Gocind Ballabh Pant. Premier, on 
the immediate jirograrame of the Ministry, and an adjoin nmciit motion tabled to 
discuss the Pnlestine Report, which was subsequently disallowed by the Governor, 
were the features of the Assembly to-day. 

Outlining the Ministiy's programme and the Congress jtoiiey, the Pri’mier said 
that the Congress ‘^wouid i-outinue to combat the tJovernnumt ci India Act and the 
policy undcilying it.” In its attitude towaids minorities tlo'y would be guided by 
the declaration of tiie fundamental riglits adojded at the Kaiachi session of the 
Congress. The Ministry would endeavour to promote unity between all eomrnuuities, 
caste and creed. The Premier appealed for co-o]>eiaiiuii to al! sections of tlii^ 
House for the attainment of this ohjeot. 

Pandit Pant briefly I'evicwcd the nieasui'es adf>pt<'d by the Congies’s Minisfi' 
during the short time they had been in ofTice legaKling the lelease of piisoneis, 
and the return of security deposits of newspapeis and pn'sses. Foj- the future he 
outlined a cornprcliensive piogramino of pi i.son refoims, imjeovimneit in the 
administration ol the Local Self-Hovmnmi'iit dejiaitmeiit, a (liastit‘ change in the 
jiieseiit excise poli(-y and the immediate tackling ot agtaiian problems. 

Iteferring to the latter, the Ihi'miiw said that two cemmittees consisting of all 
sections of the legislature would bo set up, one fui e.\amining tlie existing lawes 
relating to land revenue and tenancy with a view to nwision, and tlie other to 
consider the steps uecessaiy to lemovc the burden of ruial indebtedness and pro¬ 
posed relief measures. 

•Salajuls Hills 

The Assembly next passed tlic U. P. Legislature ((tfliceis’ Salaries) Bill, Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill and Parliamentary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualification) Jhll, fixing 
tlio Sneaker’s salary at Jis. 500 jiei mensem willi a fuinislied house, Deputy 
Speaker Rs. 2,(X)0 annually, President and Deputy iVesidimt lis. 0,000 and Ks. 1,000 
annually respecdlvely, Ministers Ls. 500 per nienscun and free furnished residence. 

Moving the Salaries Bill, Dr. Kaifash?iafh Kaiju^ Minister for Justice, said that 
salaiies should have some pioportion to the incomes of tlio jiuoplu whose riglits 
and privileges they guaided. He believed that the Services were very able and 
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sympathetic to tlio pooplo and he ox:pectoil that they would voUiatarily submit to 
a cut in a spirit of service, llo believed that the time would come wlien Parliament 
would bond to their wishes. The Minister added that a Second Oliarabor had been 
inflicted on them. Tliat Chamber was not representative of the people. 

ArrROVA.L or PnrMiii’s Policy 

3rd. AUGUST '.-^Pandit Govinl Ballabh Pant's motion for f^enoral approval of 
the Con[,n-ess Government’s policy, as outlined by iiira yesterday, was adopted by 
the House to-day. Nn/rah Sir MihonicA Yitsiif, Deputy Loader of the I^arty, wanted to 
initiate a discussion on tlie statement made by the Prinnier re;;ardin^f the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy without any dc'inite m)tion. Tlie Premier pointed out that the f^oneral 
discussion could be initiated without any forma! motion and, therefore, moved 
that tlie House cxtimd its ^mneral ajiproval of the Government’s [lolicy. 

It was the signal for a concuded opfiosition from the Indepimdeut Party to the 
Premier’s motion. Tlio N<tw.ih of Phuttari^ the* Leader of the Paity, Raja 
Maheswar Dyal S.‘th and otheis took stroin; exto'ptioii to tlie Premier’s motion as 
it ^mve them no other ojition than eithtir to ap[>rov(5 ov r'‘ject the Government’s 
policy. Pandil Pant pointed out that the tlovornment liad only laid down a ;:;enera! 
|)oli<*y as they had tieeu m rifli n* only for the la-^t six W'* *ks and that the Opposition 
would t^Gt ample op[)ortuiiitv t,.» disuis^ measures in detail liter. All that he wanted 
was the afiproval or disapproval of the Ilou-ie of the policy of the Government. 
After 5 hours’ discussion the Heus} alopted the motion, the Opposition not 
challen^un^," a division. The House then adjourned sine die. 

Budget Session—Lucknow—2nd. Sept, to 5th. October 1937 

DlMAMi J-oI: roxsTITUEM ASSEMULV 

Tlio Hud^p't st'ssien of the Assemldy commenced on tlio 2nd September, The 
Cen^ress (mviuuimciit despite tlu‘ hup:e majority weie forced to yield to ‘the wishes 
of the Opjiosifion toil.iy and ai^it'e to a postponera'-'nt of the discussion of their 
lesfjlution dcnouncinc: the Goveninient of India Act and demanding its repeal and 
leplacement liy a c uistitinmn Tor a free India framed by a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise wliisji allows the Indian people full scope for 
develojmiont a^’ceiding to their iic’ds and desires.’ 

Ttie leadtu s of the Opposition paitics lodged an emphatic jirotost against the way 
in which the, (fovcnirnent had tri*ated the House in connection with this resolution, 
their complaint l»eing that thc'v did not know of it until they saw the agenda to-day 
and that it was Hung upon them us a surprise. Tle'y appealed to the Sjioakor to 
protect their riglits 

The Speaker fiilly appreciated the difficulty of the Opposition parties in being 
called upon to diseus.'^ the i*'soliitioii without jirevieiis notice and frankly told the 
House that the Assembly oflici* was still waiting for details of official business. After 
ascertaining that the sense of the Opposition parties was against discussion of tlie 
resolution today he considei’ed that lie would not lie protecting their riglits if he 
suspended iuU‘s in favour of Government. The Speaker's decision was received with 
loud an<I piolongcd apiilausc from the Opposition benches in which the Congress 
party members did not join. Ir was finally agreed by all [lartios that the rosomtion 
would bo taken up for discussion afterwards. 

The Hon. Mis. Vtjaijalakshmi Pandit^ Minister for Local Self-Govt., moved the 
rosolution. In the course of her speech, she said ;— 

“Congress hopes to strengthen the Opposition to act by assuming responsibility 
wherever jiossible and by using such measures as possible so that the voice of the 
people may bo beard efTt'ctively and their oiganisation increase in strength from day to 
day in order that the opposition to the will of the people may bo abandoned. 
For sixteen years Congress worked on the basic policy that it is the right of 
Indians to frame a constitution for India. At the time when the British Gevern- 
merit wore engaged in England in framing the constitution for India political orga¬ 
nisations in India declared it unacceptable. The new constitution was an attempt 
to perpetuate British Imperialism and was tlioroforo wholly inadequate as a solution 
of India’s pressing problems. On the other hand it sought to rivet British control 
on India. 

“Congress majority in the six provinces made it cloar what the popular verdict is,” 
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said Mrs. Pandit. ^ ludia claims to bo froo as any other froo nation in the West. She 
has a perfect right to be mistress of her own affairs uncoiitrollod from outside.” 

Naivah Alahoined Ismail Khan, on behalf of tlio Muslim League Party, agreed 
to the resolution provided the agreed settlement on the representation of Muslims 
on the Constituent Assembly was the same as was provided in the Communal Award 
and the nersonal law or the existing civil and political and religious rights of Muslims 
Avero unaltered or varieil witliout the consent of three-fourtlis of the Muslim represen¬ 
tatives. They wore however apureheusivo if they allowed the resolution to bo passed 
without amendment. They would bo taken later to have givtui their agreement to the 
j)ro[)osition unconditionally. Jfo hoped that if the Constiluent Assembly was sum¬ 
moned there would be an agreement between the various communities. Flo wanted 
the Jlouse that unless some agreement was reacdiod before going to the Constituent 
Assembly it would bo very disastrous to the country. 

The Naivah of Chhatari moved an amendment adding at tin; end of the resolution 
‘h)rovided landlords, depressed classes, and other minoiily communities receive 
adequate sfiecial representation on the Constitmmt Assembly and the Constituent 
Assembly shall not interfere in the lawful and legitimate rights and inlei'ests in private 
t)roi)crties.’' 

The Nairah of Chhatari, moving liis amendment on behalf^ of tle^ Indopondent 
Tarty, agreed that the present constitution was un-;;<‘ceptab]e and did not satisfy 
Indian aspirations and also that another constitution sliould be substituted and that 
the constitutions should be framed by the peoj>le of India. A constitution framed 
according to the conditions, circumstances and traditions of the country and framed 
by the peoph'>. will tlourish more rajiidly than a Eurojiean const 1 1ufion. He, however, 
doubted whether the projiosal for a Constiluent Assembly wa^ ic.illv feasible. Ido 
added that those liad sometliing to do with making tin* co^'^tl^utio!l knew how' many 
interests had to bo adjusted and any (Joustiluent .Assembly wliicli was composed 
of so many thousand people coulil iiaidly be able to rn ik(' a eonstiiution. If it 
really meant severance with the l>ritisli Erajdre, ho w*onhM(>l low far it w'as in 
conformity wdth the Oath of Allogiaueo tho members hal takoii to the King and to 
his suecossors. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed, wliile acmqdirig tho original resolutio.i, waiifo I the ^‘immediate” 
repeal or replacement of tlie Government of India Act by a Cm-Uif ient Assembly.” 

Dr. Alanihehavd (Depressed Class) whoso amendment was disallow'ed as not 
being in pro]»or form, uged the noeessity for safeg.iaids foi the depn'ssed odasses, 
which if iliey had not been in the present constitution they w’ould not havo boon in 
tho Jlouse. The IIouso then adjournod. 

Fina.xcial Btatemext fou 1937-38 

6th. SEPTEMBER -In presenting iho^Bulget to-dav the Piomnu, Uovind 

Ballabh Kant, stated that tho revmiue receipts foi 1937-dS aic uxp(’S,vi to yield an 
income of Ks. 12,54,07,1)09 against an exfim liture of R.s 12.00.75 000. 

Pandit Pant slated that the budget for 1935-30 and that foi 1930-!)7 had aii erd,i- 
mated revenue deficit of Rs. 30 lakhs and Rs. 03 lakhs, respectively. The original 
doticit this year w^as Ks, 41 lakhs, but, owing to changes prirnaiily in increase of 
receipts estimated under certain heads, the deficits at tlio time the jireseiit Govern¬ 
ment took over charge w'as reduced to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Tho expendituie ol the departments was examined and rtdrenchment w'as under¬ 
taken. It W'as decided to save Rs. 0 lakhs from travelling alluw’aii(;es and after effect¬ 
ing other adjustments the deficit Avas completely Avipod out, and a surplus of Rs. 
4,50,000 realised. The Government made a provision hwvards now schemes for Rs. 
17 and half lakhs. In place of the deficit anticiiiatod in the revenue Budgets for 
1935-36 and 1930-37 of Rs. 93 and half lakhs, the actual deficit amounted to Rs. 
17 laklis. 

The features of the Budget were ilio provision for Rs. 20 and half lakhs for the 
bonoficont departments, as comjiarod with the actual oxeendituro of 1930-37. There 
has been an increase of Its. 23 laklis in the nation-building departments, while there 
Avas decrease of over Rs. 12 lakhs under hoads “general administration”, ‘'justico’’ 
and 

The Premier announced a provision for Rs. 10 lakhs for rural development, Rs, 
20,000 for rural libraries, Rs, 20,000 for promoting schemes to supply puro milk in 
larger towns, Ks. 12,500 for improving production and sale of pure ghee, Rs. 3 lakhs 
for the supply of good seed to villagers, Rs. 2 lakhs for tho supply of fertilizers, 
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Rs. 37,500 for th(3 development of animal husbandry, Rs. 2,000 for fruit development, 
Ks. 5,000 for potato reseaich, Rs. 31,000 for intensive dovelo})ment of agriculture in 
tubewel! areas. 

Ten thousand rupees have been set apart for rosoarcli work in khadi^ Rs, 1,24,000 
for the dov(;lo[>rnoiit of hand loom industry, Rs. 10.CX.)0 fur labour welfare woik, Us. 
38,OCX) for impioveraent of manufacturing processes of (jur, Rs 80,^)rX) for combating 
nialai ia, Us. 1 and half lakhs for improvement of medical relitd in rural areas, and 
one lakii. of ruj)ces for granting subsidies to enable young men to establish industrial 
undei takings. 

Uandit I’ant furtlior annonneod that it was intended to take up the proliihition 
sclu'me in the heginning of the next y<3ar sinee sales havt; already been made under 
tlie pievious <ioveintnent and it was not open for the pres<*nt (ijverninent to make 
any (dianges in tlie excisi' policy. 

A provision of Ks. 1(),()()0 has b(«en made foi a sjx'cial ofTictir who would work 
fer removing “(3oi ruption in (Joveiiunent Sei vices’’, said the Ib-omiei'. He also 
slated that servici's rendt'red to the <;ause of luia! devedojunent wouKl he taken into 
account in the appointment of honorary magistrates, jiiiliciai oflicers ami even selec- 
tion of candidates for (iovernmtuit services. 

The debt deposit heads show a yield of Rs. 251 laklis and di.-ilun sements Rs. 270 
laklis. The (sipita! expt'ndituro comes to Rs. 117 laklis. Tiic amount of loan to tie 
ultimately raised will l»i> R’s. lO.") lakhs The opening balance is Rs. 75 lakhs and 
Closing balance is about b’s. 50 lakhs. 

C\ws!’r'R L\no['ii SircATioN 

After tlie presentation of the IJudgef Mr. Z. U. Luri, iniving fhe' ad|oui nmoiii of 
the House, remaiked fliat it was a slui on a Cougie.ss Ministry to rely on ordinances 
liki' vSi'ctioii 141, Cl. V. C.,.whi» li had heeii promulgated tin C iwupore, He asktvl 
if they had I'ceii pioniulgated with the consimt of the (Joveinment and urged tludi 
withdrawal. Mr. Lari added that the right to stiike was Ja fnndarneinal riglit of 
('veiy laiionrer. He said ho liad personally visited Ca\^np()I■e and seen the liardship 
of the lationreis. 

(’ongiess speakers criticised the ttpposition for me?e lip sympathy witli the 
lahoureis and said that Section HI diad a different sigmlicance now. It was not 
meant for a lathi eliarge but to avoid riots and distui Icinc.es. The a liounimont 
motion was meant to liaiass tin' r.overnment as tlie Opjiosirion knew fully well 
the (\)ngrt>ss policv. Hr. Kailas Kufja. tine Miiiis*ei of dustice, added that the 

matti'T liad bt'cn In ought to make capital out of tlic l.itiour situation. Tlie (iovernment 
weie holding the s> ales ev'en in the matter of law and orilei. Ho suspoHed a hidden 
hand bt'himl tlu' raovemi'nt. 

The Asscinblv sal till six in the evening, to-ila>'s piocecdiegs being maiked by 
the snstained interest in tin' speeches on the Constitiicnl Vssembly i i-solutioii and 
the adjournnienf motion. Though not yet full> lecovt'ted, the Premiei was again 
luesenl in tlie afternoon ami paiticipalcd In tlie adjouiument di'hate. 

Ofi’jci\l Hili.s 

7lh. SEPTEMBER :Govtnd Dallahh the Premier, moved a Bill 

to day for the imposition of a tax on ontertainnients ami other amusoments and on 
ci'rtain forms of betting which was referied to a Select (kjmradtee imnsisting of the 
Minister-iu-chaige and 20 others. 

The Kot'onues Bill, moved tiy Mr. Rafi Ahaial Kidtvai^ Minister, providing for 
the stay of procoeilings in ceitain cases under tlie Agra Tonampv Act and the Oudh 
Kent Act passed through two stages, tlie House lieciding that tliey tie taken into 
consid(!ratiou. 

8lh. SEPTEMBER:— Having passed the Bill providing for the stay of jiroceedings 
of certain cases under the Agra Tenancy A'd and the Oudh Kent Act and Bills 
amending the Agra-Tonanoy Act of 1926 and the IT. P. Municipalitie.s Act of 1910 
and refeiring the Bill to impose a tax on entei rainmeuts and other amusements 
on ceitain forms of betting to the Select Committee the Assembly took up to-day 
the general discussion of tlie budget. 

General Discussion of Budget 

All sections of the House joined in showering praises on Pandit G. D. Pant, the 
Premier, for presenting an excellent budget within such a short time, Maulvi 
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Fasihu(l(Ji7i (Noii-parly) onn of the oldest members of tlio House, describinf,^ the 
Premier as “one in tlje (joustollation of tlio ablest ludiaus.” 

The Opposition, liowever, made capital of the Finance Minister’s inability to intro- 
diKio Prohibition in view of the previous Government’s undertakings or to reduce 
canal rates. 


The Governoti’s Address 

9ih. SEPTEMBER The following statement was made by fhs Fxrcllrnry the 
ihnH'rnor in addressing the joint session of both Houses jf)-day :— 

‘‘The Lc'gislatuit'is tlie source of power in (he OonstiUition. On it d(*pc'nds the 
nature of the (lovernmcjit and its policy. It re))resents, moreover, the )>rin(;i))le of 
democracy. It is a link between the pi*o}>le and the (Jovernmeut, and finally its 
conduct will be (he touchstone of working the democratic system, ’ 

Touching upon the relations between the Services and the Government, Jlis 
Excellency said: ‘‘The jiriuciple of these relations is ptufeclly cle;ir. The Govein- 
ment lays down the policy and the Servic.os are to i atry it out. Their activiliiss 
are direc.ted, and tin* policies tliey aro to follow are |)resc,iibed by the (lovernment.” 

Ills Evi;elleney addl'd • 'T wouM mention another ehara<‘ter of the Services and 
tb.at is tlii'ir primary obligation to maintain strictly a non-party attitude. T'iiey aie 
outside all jiarty consid(}rations Members of the Services musr not identify thorn- 
selves with any political patty.’’ 

(iKXERAL Discussion of Budi.ei 

The Assembly sat till seven o'clock in the evening to conclude the general disciis- 
sio?'' of the Inidget, a feature being that about ninety ])er cent of the speeches wore in 
Ilimiustani. 

(TCLieial disapjuoval was expressed against the Nicmiyver Award which was 
declared to be unduly unjust to the Pnited Provini'OS. Wdiile the tiovcrumeiit wertr 
criticised for- not introducing proliihition or reducing canal rates, other suggestions 
included the timalgamation of tlio Allahabad High Court and the Oudh (diiof Court, 
the abolition of tho institution of honorary magistrates, (lie di'ccntialisation with 
the fonnation of village units and the constitution of a woman jiolico force. 'J’he 
toji-heavy administration was generally criticised by all sections of the House and 
vetrenehment of ]tosts and amalgamation of dcp.aitments wi're suggested. 

Ih'plying ,0 tiie debate, the Piernier, the Hon. Pamlit (loiind finllahh 
said rliat thi' tenants’ liurden must lie jedu<-ed and the suliject n’ouM he fin (her 
considered b\ the Kent Pi,evcnue Committee, d'be Premici stated that he wanted 
diieiA contact hot ween the (biveinmeiit and the districts by the .aholition of inter- 
mediaiy posts arid by constituting advisory councils in the districts. Referring to 
cuts in saiaiic's, the Piemier sai<l be wanted (<> give more time to tin' Services 
to adjust tlieruseives, watch (he needs of the province and, by the time’) (he next 
hmlget came along make a voluntarv suriondei for the iMuiefit of (In' masses. They 
should see the dispanty between themselves and Ihosi' w lio day in ami 
day ( ut were working in fields and factories. The Govtumment did not want dis¬ 
content in the Services who could always count upon I hen goodwill and support 
It should he a joy to them if this province forged aheail of other provinces. The 
Premier warned the Services against corruption and advised them (0 be com toons 
to the jieojile. 

Voting on IUtfx.et Demands 

10th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day voted the entire sums of Rs. 
2d,;i7,9l0 under t)ie sub-)ieal health”, all tire cut motions being withdrawn. 

The grant of Rs. 29,11,080 under the sub-liead “.fails and convict settlements” was 
under diseussiou when the House adjoiirued. 

Mr. Rafi Afunad Ktd7ra{\ Minister-iu-cliarge, moving the grant said that it might 
he wondiued that the Congress being tlie greatest advocate of jail reform made no 
alteration in the grants. Jfe annoiiueed tliat the Cfoverriment wore oonsidering tho 
ejuostiou of jail reform and by Octobor would have a scliomo complete. 

13th. SEPTEMBER Diseussiou on cut motions on Budget grants was continued 
to-day but, as usual, they were eithor withdrawn or not moved. The whole day 
was spent in discussion on cut motions under tho head “general administration ’ 
lor which Ks. 1,14,92,989 had been allotted. 
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Mr. Muhammad Farooq did not move his cut motion as a protest against the 
method of appointment of Parliamentary Secretaries to Moslem Ministers. 

Mr. Z. ii. Lari's cut motion to urge the desirability of having a lesser number of 
I’arliamoutary Secretaries evoked a keen debate. 

14th. SEPTEMBER For the first time in the present Assembly a division was 
claimed by the Opposition on a cut motion under the demand ‘•goueral administration” 
urging tlie separation of the judicial and tlio executive services. The cut motion was 
rejected by llG to 30 votes. 

The Premier, Pandit Qoviml Dallahh Paul assured the Ojiposition that the 
(lovernment. hud decided to give effect to the suggestion and vveie considering prac¬ 
tical measures in this connexion. 

15th. SEPTEMBER —Two cut motions under the head “Land Revenue.’' in con¬ 
nection with the recent stay orders passed by the (Jovernment, were discussed and 
witlidiawri in the Assembly to-day. 

Regarding leiit colhictions, it was urged by zemindars that they should be given 
a proportionate iemission in levenue and this formed the subject-matter of the liist 
cut motion moved by (jertaia members, many of whom made no secret of their 
liostihty to the zernindan system. They dwelt upon the atrocities j)eij»etiated h;y 
th zemindais and talukdars on the tenantly and one of then declaied that there 
was no good zemindar iii the whole I h evince. 

That the [uomiilgation of the stay oideis entailed no injustice on the zemindais 
at all was the view ex[uessed by the Hoirble Mi. Haft Ahmed Ktdicat. the . Minister 
toi Revenue and Mi. A. I\ Jain his Pai liameiitai y riecietary. The motion was 
eventually withdraw'ii. 

The second out motion, moved by ILija Jatjannatk Baksk Stnijft raised the cpres- 
tion of the policy of tlie (iovernmeut towaids the tenants in Government estates. 
It was ernphasiKed that tenants in Government estates laboured practically under the 
same disabilities as uniei private management. This motion wms also withdrawn. 

16lh. SEPTEMBER Tlie zemindars were again the target of attack by Congress 
members wdien the Nawab of Chhataria cut motion to discuss the Government’s 
levenue policy was taken up today. The Naw'ab said that the zemindars w'eio moie 
sinned against than sinning and lie acimsed tlie Congress benches of being prejudiced 
against tliom. lie asked the Goveinraent to help in impioving the lot of those 
landholders who wme unable to pay thoir revenue dues and who had appliisi tor- 
relief. 

A Congress memln'r ndoited that the motion w'as intended to put the Government in 
a false position. Two Congress members, liowevei, supported the motion demanding 
the suspLUision of the settlement ojteiatioiis. Tire entire land levenne demand was 
voted. 

Wlien the Police hndgct came up all sections joiinMl in demanding a “G-adi(;al 
1 eijnentatiou” in tin* organization (d the Department. Stoppage of the i ecu iritineut 
of police officers in England was aKo ilemanded and the Iheniiei, repl\ing, said 
that the [losition in this matter wms anomalous “if ikU woise. ” The position that 

while a pioviuee was in charge of it.s hav and order it could not appoint its 

higher police oflieers, was ineompatibie with provincial autonomy. The demand was 
later pa.ssed. 

17th. SEPTEMBER :-H IS Excellency the Governor witliheld consent to discuss 
the ailjournmeiit motion to-day of Mr. Aztz Ahmed Khan ( Moslem League) 

relating to Karnpur IStatic Mr. Klrau sought the permission of the House to discus.s 
the situation prevailing in tire ISiafe. He said “flrat the ytate was bounded on all 

sides by districts which were includeti in the ihevince and any distnibanee tlieie 

was likely to affeef the adjoining districts us w'ell as the life and pioporty of liritislr 
subjects residing in those places.” 

Tiro Speaker said that as the matter referred to an Indian State the permission 
of llis Excellency the Governor was neces.sary. 

18th. SEPTEMBER : —That the rural development work Si) far done had only 

touclied tlie fringe of tlie population in the province and that the concensus of 

opinion was that it had not been a success was the view expressed by Dr. 
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Kailas Nath Kaiju, Minister for Justice, in connection with tJie cut motion undor 
the demand for agriculturo in a lengthy and comprehensive survey of the problem. 
Tlie Minister outlined the new orientation of policy in connection with the uplift of 
villages where conditions wore pitiable and miserable in the extreme. The Minister 
stressed the need for non-official workers fired with a missionary zeal and imbued 
with areal spirit of service and appealed for the co-oporution of all parties in an 
eainest endeavour to better the lot ot the villagers, lie annouced that Government 
intended to appoint a development officer for the whole province the salary not 
exceeding K’s. 500 and one or two assistant developmont offieors. 

After the House had voted the demands undei '[igncuituro veterinary and co¬ 
operative credit’ the Uevonue Minister introduced the Bill to amend the Agricul¬ 

turists Kelief Act and it was roferied to a Select Committee. 

20th. SEPTEMBER The members of the Muslim League party staged a 
dramatic walk-out from the Assembly to-day whon Hafiz Muhanirnad /b?'ahi7n, 
Minister for communications, who liad left their party after election and joined the 
Congress party, got up aftei question lime and moved the (hunand for grant under 
('xpenditnru on publi(; works to be met from revenue. Llioy remained absent for 
llie wliolo day (luring the discussion of budget connec1(*d with the B. AV. 1). Walk¬ 
outs list'd to he tlie sole monopoly of the Congress paity when tliey weie in the 
opposition in various legislatures and it seemed that after aiuu'iilaiuui of office tht'y 
have left tlie practict' as a legacy for others now fotiniiig tlie opposition, l.atui 
Mj lilt' (lav a counter-statement was issued hy Mr. AV/// Ahmed Kuhrai. KeveiiiK'i 

^'^inistci, that every member ot the Muslim League paity knew that llaliz Saheh 

was »es'gning hv tlu' end of Septernhor in ortler to stick i e-elect ion and it was for 
them to exi»laiu why they staged a walk-out wlieii their demand had already tieen 
coma'deJ. 

Afttw various demands in coiinoction with the P. AW 1). werti wjtcil in full, the 
House took up tilt' demand undtir Administration of Justice. A cut motion was 
moved by Mr. Muhaair Ihisain Kidtcai urging the abolition of the Legal Itemem- 
Itranc r's department and transferring its duties to the (office of the Advocate- 
General. The motion was ojiposed hy the Minister Ln .Justice who said that the 
i.egal Remembrancer had heavy duties to perlorm but pi<jmiscd to look into the 
question very closely, giving duo weight to the opinions expri'ssed in the Houst‘ 
as those which would be available from other quarters. The motion was withdrawn 
and tho House adjourned. 

2l8t. SEPTEMBER: —The abolition ot courts of honorarv magi.stiales wa:s u?g(*d 
by Mr. ZahtrtiddiU Fartthi (Muslim League) in tho Assembly to-day in comiectioii 
With tli<^ demand undt'r Administiation of Justice. A lively debate foliowi'd in the 
coiiisi' of which Congress party rmunhers strongly oppre-^ed the piv)|)osai. I)r. Katju^ 
Minister foi' Justice, said that it was almost a libel to say that in IJ. Ih tlu'y 
would uot bc) able to timl about 1,OJO jiersons to do hom^st pistice Ix'tucen man 
and man. tti' added that il the presejiit personnel was had, thay slmuld not con¬ 
demn tile institution itself. He agieed (hat lionoiary magistrates should be made to 
woik during tixed houis and tliat no honorary magistrati's iJiould should hold couit 
ill his own house. The cut motion was iejected. 

Three othei cut motions weie also rejoctod by the IIoii.s(3 earlier in the day. 
The attention of tlie Government wa.s drawn to the I utility of (lie institution of 
assessors hy one of them and the need for substituiiig it hy trial hy jury. Another 
motion suggested that 50 per cent of the posts ot district and sessions judges 
should be filled try members of the Provincial Judicial Soivii'c and membeis of tho 
bar. The demand was voted in full and the liouse adjourned. 

22nA. SEPTEMBER University education noi'ds to ho thoroughly overhauled 
and it no longer moots tho requirements of the jiroviuco. Thi.s' view was 
expressed in the Assembly to-day in coDiiection with the demand under Education. 
Maulvi Fasihuddin wiio sponsored the cut motion considered tliat the modc'ru 
system of odueatiou imparted in the provincial universities was responsible for 
acute unemployment among the educated classes. A Congress woman expressed 
the view that English education was responsible for slave mentality prevalent 
among Indians. Mr. //. O. Walford thought that English education had produced 
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patriots like Mahatma Qaadhi and had raised national consciousness among Indians. 
The cut motion was vvithdrawu after the reply of the Education Minister. 

That tlie creation of sej)arale intermediate colleges in accordance witli the 
recommoiidations of the Saddler Commission was directly responsible for the great 
deterioration in the standard of knowledge of the avera;;e graduate who eonlJ 
neither write nor speak correct English, was the view expressed by MauUn 
Fasihuddin in coniioction with another cut motion, lie asked for information 
whether the (xovernmont intended to make any change in this connection. The 
Education Minister replying said that the question was under consideration of the 
(iovornrniuit in connotdaou with the remodelling of the whole educational policy. 

There was a lively debate on another cut motion urging the abolition of the 
Teachers’ Training Uoliege at Allahabad and the training schools at laicknow and 
Agra. The sngg.vstion found no favour with the (foverurnent and tlie motion was 
eveutualli’ vvith(lra\vn. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The voting of demands for grants was concluded to-da>. 
According to the rules the guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and all the demands 
which could not bo discussed weie voti'd by tlie Assembly. An unusual feature of 
this yeai’s Imdget session was that all demands were voted in full without 
reduction of even a singh^ iup(‘e. This was inevitable when the party in [tower 
had an overwlndming majority at its back in the iloiiso. 

One eut motion was iiKtve'l today to press the adoption of Hindustani as the 
medium of instruction in the intermediate colleges and schools. Except tor a 
discordant note struck by Natvah Sir MnhaniDiad Yusuf the motion received an 
enthusiastic snp[>ort by all sections ot the House. 

J'ho sceond cut motion diew the attention of the novernmiuit towards the 
inadeijuate piovision for the spread of secondary cHlucation among the depresseii 
classes. Two others referred to the inadeijuacy" of the grant given to the (leorge 
School, Kairnginj, aril the desirability of puichasing tlie building of the late Cluiridi 
Mission High School. 

Jdie last motion was under di.scussion when the guillotine was apniied. ft 
stiessed the need of gieater exqienditure on .secondary education for girls. Tlie Houie 
then adjourned. 

Kuadi as Govt. Umifoum 

24th. SEPTEMBER Non-oflicial resolutions were discussed in tiie Assembly 
to-day. The hrsr ri'solutiori as amended and passed recommended to (he Hovern- 
montHhat all uniforms of Government servant.s supplied by the Government should 
be made of Iiandspun and liand.vovcii Ikadi as far as jnissible and that all aiticles 
puudiased by (ioverninent should be Swa«ieslii except such as weit.> net available in 
India. 'The *iesolution as it was originally woided also lecoiuinoridt'd that caps of 
Gandhi pattern should ije suhstitiited for tut bans ol the police hut this [lortion wa;^ 
lieleted. Tlicre was ne oppositioti to the resolution from menihers not belonging: to 
the Congress party and it was accepted by Government ainl adopted by the lioai,o 
amidst ch('cI^. 

Tuevisroxs KOH FueI': GIkaztnc Lands 

There was, however, a keen diveigenci' of opinion (*ven among tile (hjugress mem¬ 
bers on thi' second lesolution moved hy a Congress mem her atsmt prevision lor 
free grazing, lands in villages. It was withdrawn after the Mimstci in cdiaige, 
Hajlz Muhannnud IhraUim, had piomised a sympallietic cmisidiu-ation of the whole 
matter. 


Nox-attacjimicnt and Sale of Zamivdaui/os 

.lust before (he House adjouined Major liaja Durga Ntirayaii Stngh of 
Tiriva formally moved the next resolution in wliicli llio zaramdar community in the 
province was vitally interested. It recommended to Government that coercive proces.ses 
should be taken against zamindars in the realization of land revenue and no attach¬ 
ments and sales of their properties simuld bo madti for failure to pay land reveuue. 
Mr. Bindbasini Prasad (Congress) raised a technical objection sayini* that it was 
ultra virrs as it involved suspension of certain sections of the Laud Kevemie Act 
relating to realisation of land revenue for abrogation of which there was at preseur 
no legislation. He said that the resolution was against the express provisions of 
29 
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the law and tlio law could not be modified merely by a resolution. The speaker 
overruled the objection, remarking : ‘1 am quite clear that the law will not be 
modified by this resolution. 

25th. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly to-day rejected the resolution moved by 
Major Raja Durga Rarayan Singh. Tlie resolution was opposed by the Revenue 
Minister, Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai, and members of the Congress party who did not 
accept the view that the recent stay orders passed by Ctovernraont had rendered it 
difficult for zamindars to pay their land revenue. 

Other NoN-orFlcUL Kesolutions 

The next resolution urging tlie appointment of a committee to enquire into 
(‘orruption and bribery ranipaut ui different departments was move(i by a ('Jongressite 
l^andit Vishamhhar Duyal Triputhi and accepted on behalf of tlie Government by 
the Premier, Mr. Pant. 

The House also passed the resolution urging that immediate stops should be 
taken to prevent adulteration of pure ghee and other fraudulent practices by gliee- 
dealers by enjoining on tlui manufacturers of vegetable oil and othei similar pro¬ 
ducts to colour theii- products before marketing them. 

Another resolution rocoramended the formation of distiict uplift associations and 
urged that candidates desirous of joining public services in addition to tlieir educa¬ 
tional and other qualifications should have at least two years’ honorary service to 
Gieir credit in connection with village dovelojiment woik to the satisfaction of the 
district uplift association. The resolution farther recoinmended tliat foi temporary 
appointments preference should be given to jiersons who have sliewu special zeal and 
aptitude for such service and they slioiild also be required to put in two yeais’ 
satistactorv honorary training in niial uplift before coufiiuiatiou in tlieir ajipoiut- 
ments. Tlio House tlion adjourned till the 27th. 

Hindi Urdu Bpeecii in Assemult 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—Bahit Pnrushoitam Das Taudoiu the Speaker, anuounoed 
in the Assembly to-day the leeeijit of a letter signed by lOd members 
requestiug him to arrange that all papers distributed to them should, also, be printed 
in Hindi and Urdu and that the supply of agenda sdone in those langgiages was not 
sufficient. He had, also, received another letter signed by mt'iiiIters who were not 
acquainted with English language lequesting him to piotc'U their rights and make 
arrangements to enable tliern to follow the pioceedings. The Speakei said that 
these letters raised an important issue. He also referred to the criticisms of the 
English dailies in tlie province. 

Non-official Resolutions (Contd.) 

'i'lie Assembly next adopttsJ two icsolufions, one urging, tint toimiilafion of a scheme 
for the sofiaration of tiio judicial and executive functions and the other uigiug the 
appointment of a committee to levise the [m^sent educational policy of Goveinmeut. 
Two otlier lesokitions relating to distiicl uplilt assortations ami amendment of the 
existing law regarding siibmeiged lands woe withdrawn after di.scimsion. 

A proposal was made foi an all-night sitting to do,pose ot the. reinaiuiug non- 
official resolutions on (he agmida, but the House adjoin nod. 

Minis/EK s' Salaries Jhia, 

28lh. SEPTEMBER: —T1d‘ Miuisteis’ Salaries and Allowances Hill, fixing a salary 
of Rs. 7h a mouth and an allowance ol Rs 2-8 daily dii/ing the session plus double 
third class fare lor each member, was refeneJ lo a Select Oommittee. 

Tlie Assembly granted all tlie sutipleineiitary demands, including a sum for giving 
effect to a proviniual marketing sclu^me to winch there was a grant fiorn the Centre. 
Auothei' grant was intended for a committee lor investigating, tlie co-operative move¬ 
ment and another for advising the (dovernmeut regarding tlie flood committee’s 
recommendations. Rs. 15,000 was granted for flood lelief. 

The House afipointed a oommittee to revise the present educational policy of the 
Government with a view to utilizing “tiie available resources to the best advantage 
and to make education consouant with the need of the changing times. The com¬ 
mittee was empowered to suggest the necessaiy moditication of the existing law. 
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Hindi Urdu Speech in Assembly (Conid.) 

Both the Promier, Pandit (1. B. Pant and the Speaker referred to the repre- 
Rentations they ha<l received from members that the papers and the agenda supplied 
to members should bt^ in Hindi and Urdu script. Tli(» Speaker said that members 
must have observed (liat even (he permission that had been acccrded by him to 
members to speak in the House* in Hindustani liad been questioned by two En^:lish 
newsj»apers of the piovmce wtio considered that as things stood he had f;iven greater 
latitude to members than was jx.'rrnissiblo acconlin;; to thoii’ readiuji; of the Standing; 
Orders. 'I'lie Speaker added that the issue was important and he intended to take 
up the Interpreiatiou of Rule 11) the next day. 

NoN-ori-'KJiAL Resolutions (Contd.) 

A resolution ronaidinp; tlui formation of district uplift associations and sugs®'^- 
ting that besides educational and other ((ualilicatui.i candidates for public, services 
should have at l('a-.t two years’ e\;p(*rience f)f honorary sorvii^e in connec.tion with 
village developm-Mil was wtthdiawn after the Ministcr-in-charge had explained the 
Government’s niial d('vcloprat;iit policv. Similariy a resolution suggesting relief to 
those cultivatois whose land', bec.imi'^ submio-goil on accamni. of the change in the 
courses of livers hy giving tliiun lands on the opposite hank, was withdiawn. 

Expressing s.ympalhy witli the resolution Mi Rup Ahmed Kidnuii^ Revenue 
Minister, stated that the Government weie corresponding vvith the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment on the subject aiii] hoped veiy soon to bring forward definite proposals. 
He added that the Government of India had been leferrod to on the suh]ect on 
three previous occasions, 


Hindi Speech in Assembly (Contd) 

29lh SEPTEMBER : - Tho Assembly devoted a considerable part of tlie day to 
an iiiterpi etation of Ivulo 19 ii*garding its proccduie and decided by 135 votes to 2 
that the Speale'i has (In* power to requiie ei permit any member, wlio was not 
sufficiently acipiainied with Huglish, to addre.-.s the Assembly in Hindustani*’. 

The Speakei {Mr. /’. Ta/ilnu) had re'uu’vel twe representations on the subject 
signed by a laige iiuinluu of members and had also noticed some Press criticism, 
discourteous (uiticisrn he called if, that he had disregarded the rule in the past. Ho 
now sought the advice of (he House on the mattei. 

ITie Advocate General (Mr. .V. f*. Attkani) sail that the Speaker was right in 
bis interjuetation to the jti(»viso The Speaker had wide discretion and could 
require any member to speak English, Hrdu oi Hindi as the occasion arose. 

The Ert'inier il^iudit U. li. [hint) sai*! that the Spi'aker was perfectly competent 
to give a rnliiig on the subject, which (uimo within his exclusive jurisdiction ; and 
he thanked tlie Ciiair foi having set nji the very wholesome procedure of consulting 
the House. As foi- R’ulo 19, every parliamentary body, he said, had the inherent 
right to detonnine the lules legiilating its course of business. Rules should not 
stand in the way of genuitie discussions or of the interplay or interaction of ideas, 
which was the essence of reasonoil criticism. It was only fair but necessary, and to 
some extent essential, that *rnembeis ishoiild have the freedom of adojitiug that 
vehicle of expression which alone could apiiroach the mind of every member of the 
House. 

The Salaries Bill 

The Assembly next i ejected the amendment made in the IT. P. Legislature (Officeis’ 
Salaries) Bill by the (Touiicil to the elfect that the Deputy Siieaker of the Assembly 
should ho paid Rs. 1,000 and not Rs. 2,000 annually. 

Both the Congress and the Opposition felt that it was an incursion on the rights 
of the House. The members, however, meant no disrespect to the Council and 
allowed the higher salary for the Deputy Speaker, corniiared to that of tlio Deputy 
President, in consideration of his greater duties. 

The Assembly next passodjthe Bill to amend the U.P. Agrieiilturists’ Relief Act 1934. 
The three parts of an amendment, moved by Mr. Obaidur Rahma^i Khan, were 
negatived by 1(X) to 34 votes. 

The House passed the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 
1937 while the motion for circulation of the U. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill 
1937 was accepted. 
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Press <.V. T.egislatuhe—Speaker’s Oimegtion 

30th SEPTEMBER Affer questions to-day Tiahii pKrshoftnmdaa Tandon^ the 
Speaker, said ; ‘^Honourable memnors will romembor tliat in a staUunoui which I made 
ihe day liefore yi’SterJay iu ropird to my iiitorprotation of Rule 19 of the^U. P. 
Asseraldy Rules, I took ox(;ct)tion to tlio lan^^ua^^e whicli was used liy two Eiit^lish 
dailies nf the provdiico and said they had in their Jan.miafyo shown utter ]a<'.k of 

Gonitesy whiidi was expected from lesponsihlo jouinals when sjioaking of this 

Assembly and its proceedings. 

“I find that 7’//c Leader has, in an issin* wliidi has boon put in my hand to-day, 
(’ornj)lainod against my criticism of its language 7’/o' Pioneer also apparently 
tielievu's ther(> is notliing in its language wliicdi justdied the rjpinon who h 1 exprossod 
t>ut it has assured me that it meant no disresptn-l to the llou^e ot discouitosy to 
the Speakiu'. 80 has The Leader. J quite aciu'pt their slaternents. 

“/Vie Leader has invited me to say to what fiart of the language used by it 01 
by The Pioneer I look exception. I would remind these ptipeis that lelleclious on 
members of this Housi* or on their conduct is impioper. If they delve into the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in England, they will come across a number 
of cases in whicli sindi comments and such rellcctions upon ibe conduct of the 
j\lernbers of the JTousi' wt're strongly resented an I taken notice ol. The Leader 
said . ‘In the circurastaiices we aro ralhm* surprised at tlu' latitude allowed by the 

Npi'aker of the P. [*. Assembly to members to disregard the A<d. as well as llio 

Rule and allow even tlioso who. for years, bavo bomi speaking in English to address 
the Assembly in Jfindustaui. Frankly, wo think he is wiong When, however, ovor- 
zealoiis members make a seeu^ such as tlnyv <lid againsi a (olleagno for ventuiing 
to a(t iu aeeoidance with the act and rules we think l!it‘ hind is leaohed.’ 

“fJeie, there is a retloction upon this House and it is clearly said that tle^ 

House has been acting in di.sregaid of the Act and tin- Ruhc-i <in i (hat lie* Speakoi 
has bcon allowing them to do so. And tlieu to say that ‘Tie' limit is leuehed’ — 
that is tins language wliich is not res[»e(;tful to tins House and 1 tale' c\'option to that. 

'■\Siniilaily 1 find an ohjectioiiahle expression in the laiiguago of I'lie Pioneer. 

I'o take one senteiu'e . ‘Tlie /vcua/cr does not seem to tie awrue how far disiegard t)f 

law and rules was already g^ne.’ That is a charge against this A^semtily. 

“The insinuation is that tliis Assernldy lias been hatutiially dtsregaiding the law 
and Ibe 1 ules in this res|)uct. Again, take another senttuc'e . ‘But siieli ehanges 
' houtd not bo broiiglit about by a tacit ignoiing of tlio rules, as if fids House has, 
cd' set pnrpo,:,e, been ignoring the rules' ! And then, sjicaking of ilie Speaker of tins 
Asscmlily, the Pioneer said ‘if lie does not intend to uphold the legal piactice etc.' 
As it tin* Speaker is interested in not upholding legal practice ! As if he has 

not only been ignoring legal practice bur deliberately been tiying to act in a manner 
wliich is not (umsistent with legal practice! I bay that all tins is veiy very dis- 
lespoctful to the House, 

“Ml’. Waiford aud a fc'w other members the day before yesterday, dissented 
from my view aud the genuial view of tin? House, Tiioy li.id a right to do so. 
Aud they expiessod their dissent in proper language. These jiapeis also have a 
light to dissent from the interpretation that the Speaker or the House puts U(»on 
a eartieular soetion or any particular rule. Ihit then, to insinuate that we had been 
deliberately disregarding the rule.s —I say that is a language wliich is a rellection 
upon the llouse. J do not wish to go furthei into the matter. I would only remind 
these papers which are edited by able, talented and responsible journaiists tliat 
language of this kind iu other countiios having lepresentative institutions would be 
regarded as improi»er. But of course it is a matter of taste. Rrobably it may not 
appi'ar so to them. 

“I had definitely given a ruling sometime ago that under Ilule 19 Hindustani 
could 1)0 spoken in this House oven by members who knew English. They were 
very likely aware of that ruling. They could have criticised mo. They could have 
said my interpretation was not correct. Hut they should not have attributed to the 
llouse downright disregard of the rules aud Hie law on the subject. To use language 
of this kind is, to my mind, to be disrespectful to the Mouse. 

“This is my answer to tho invitation which was extended to me to point out as 
to where 1 found fault with the language used by these nowstiapers. If ropresen- 
latives of these newspapers wish to go further into this matter with me, they may 
do so in my chamber.” 

There was an interesting interlude in conueotion with a token cut by Khan 
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Bahadur Ohaidur Rahman (Indepoadent Parly). The mover, in the course of the 
debate, said that ho would not withdraw his cut motion and would press for a 
division unlovss he received a satisfactory answer from the Revenue Minister. Latei, 
however, when he wanted to withdraw the motion, the House refused permission 
and the motion was defeated without a ‘livision. 

FOR OoNSriTUFN'T ASSEMIU.Y (CoNTD.) 

l»l. OCTOBER :—The Assembly devoted a full day to-day debating the Constituent 
Are;('mbly resolution and its amendments. 

Hf’gum Shahid finaain, Sf)eakiu^" on the ie. )Inlion, domiuie i that the maj e itv 
stioulii ooiicode the demand of the rainoiity. iSir* ide.i !•' I for a wider outlook and 
expected that as in the case of children, (he Congress would ^dve way to the 
Opposition’s obstinacy and bring them round by convincing tlnnn of their sympathy. 

Ml. Sampurnanand. (Congress Socialist) was surpiised hy the amendments, 
though he tliouglit that the rcssolution hil not been profu'rly worded. 

Ke tieliovod that in the presence of the Biitisli (Tovernrneiit tloy had not (lie 
light to tliink of making a constitution according to their will. Tracing the 
historv of the Constituent Assemhly, he sail tliat in India il first came through 
Mr M. N. Roy. It meant nothing like the Hound Table Conference oi the Nehru 
(tomraittee. The tlonstituent Assembly, according to Iiira, (umid bo called after a 

siKjcessful revolution in the i;oiiiitiy wlien tlou'c would tie no (Question of tlie son 
expiessed in the ameiiiraeuts. Everything has to he done on the basii of adult 
fiani hisic 

Dr. Husain Zah 'cr (C ingress) said that the lesolution liad been brought up 
to show cleaily that tlie Ministers had not ehangel their mind t>y acee[)tiiig offi-ie 

Maulvi Muhammad lamai! (Muslim League) sai<l they demanded safeguards 
foi loligious rights wliudi they valued atnve all. The Muslirn.s who had gone over 
to the (iloiigress had refnes<uitod (lie Muslim view. A Muslim, he asserted, 

existe<l for (he pro(t»(jtion of his religion and whatever (dse he did should he 

suhservieut to rehgiou. The whole world could not cliaugt* the |KU’sonal law of 
the Muslims. 

Mr. Mnhanhil (hiuiani (Congress) said that it was a revolutionaiv period an<i 
th(\v had (o tiaia tlie m-isses. The revolution need necessarilv he hloodv. The 
Constituent Assemhly would lie called when it reached tlie final stage. The 
piesent House was an iiidieatiou of the coming revolution. 

Birthday Gbeetixcs t(?> Mahatma 

2nd. OCTOBER The Premier, Pandit Gomnd Ball ihh Pant moved to-day a 
resolution of greetings to Mahatma (dandhi on the oeeasioii of his 60th birthday. 
Tlie resolution was siijiportod by the leaders of the vaiiou.s parlies and comimuiities 
and was adojded by the llouso amidst applause. 

Dema.n'd for Coxstithfnt Assemhly (Covjd.) 

Tlie debate on the resolutlou on eonstituout assembly was then resumed and it 
Avas wound up in the afternoon by tlie Premier. 

In the eouiso of an elaborate speech, the Prcinwr said that the (dovernmoLit 
of India Act stood eoiKlomned. Its feleral part w is riionslious and it would bo a 
(Dilamity if they had to submit to it. The resolution, he opined, did no more than 
enunciate tlie priueipio of self-determination; and when they asked for a constituent 
assembly, they asked only for the praeUoal application and adojitiou of the 
principle. 

The Premier referroii to fears of a revolution taking place in eonnoctiou wilh 
the constituent assembly and pointed out tkat so far as the Congress, the [irosent 
attitude of the people of ludia, aud the native genius of their country were con¬ 
cerned, it did not involve any idea of violence or bloodslied. The use of tlio word 
hevolutiouary’ should not scare anybody. 

The Premier opposed all the three amoiidmonts on the order jiapor, aud explained 
the attitude of the Congress towards the ‘communal awa rd’ and the minorities. Ho 
assorted with the full authority of tlie President of the Congress that when they 
had reached the stage of a eonstituout assembly, the elections to it would bo held 
by means of adult franchise and that if the Muslims desired, they would bo on the 
basis of separate electorates. He personally felt that separates would have been 
replaced by a common, agreed solution long before that. He stressed that a free 
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India would Le a source of streiigtli to Islam and added that if India had been a 
free country, all that had now happened in Palestine would not have taken place. 
The one paria(^ea for all their ills was the vital principle of freedom. 

After the Premier's speech, the House negatived all the three amendments. The 
Muslim League j>arty piessed their amendraeut to a division, and it was rejected hy 
the House hy 1LJ5 votes against 45. 

As soon as tlie result as the division was aniiountjod, the lea<ler of the Muslim 
League party, Chaudhury Khalique-uz-Zaman^ made a statement, morel or less in 
the same form, had been accepted by tlie Congress party in tlie Hihar IjCgislative 
Assembly and that as it luid bet'u (iefeated l)y the raajoiity paity Inue, the Muslim 
members proposed to walk out in piolest. All the inm-Pongress Muslim raembeis 
who had voU'd for the arueudmont, with tlie exception of Mauivi Fasihuddin, then 
walked out of tin* Assembly amidst jeers fiom Congress benches, d'ln^ original reso- 
hition was then passed amidst applause. 

The House then ])assod the Muslim VVatjfs (amendment) Hill and was adjourned 
till the 5th. aftei motions for elections to vaiious bodies had been made. 

5th. OCTOBER After passing a Bill to |)rovi(le for tlie temporary postponement 
of tlie execution of ceitaiu decrims of Civil (’(mils against agriculturists, the 
Assembly was proiogiied amidst shouts of "(huidhiji-ki-Jai.” 


Proceedings of the Council 

Lucknow—29lh. July—3rd. August 1937 

Election oe PnEsioENi &. Dv. I’resihknt 

The n P. Ef'gi^lativc Council (Upper House), constituted undci the new A^t, 
met foi tlie fust lime on the 29th. July in the (JouikuI Cfiambei foi sweaiiiig in of 
membeis. 

lufi Bahadiit' fh ijf'tith a Bfvnrif.y. after taking the oath tfok the chair as 
uifcrttn president Aftei the oath-taking ceiemony, the piesidcnt adjoinuetl the 
House till July J]. 

31sl. JULY >5r ^’t^a Rain (ludi'pcMident) was diu lai cd elected President 
of the C'ouiicil seeming ‘M vote.s as against liis rival Randii Roma. Kani Malaviyn 
(Congress), who pollctl 20 votes. Fifty-eiglit votes weie east, one was declared 
invalid. Rcyarn Aizax-ul-Rasul was declared elected unanimously Jis deputy piesi- 
dent of tlie Council. 


The U. P. Lkoislature Hill 

3rd. AUGUST Moving thi' United Provinces Legislature Hill to-day. Dr. Kaiju^ 
Minister of Justice, said, “Ttio Congiess stands for reduction in salaries all round. 
It is ill the lit ness of things that high and fauiastii*. salaries be stojiped and they 
must bear some propoition to the average national income.” Ho added that the 
corruptibility is a question of temperamoul and environment and not a question of 
low or high salary. 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Rinyh raised a point of order under sec. 82 (3) of the India 
Act, contending that the (Governor’s assent was nt'cessary before eonsidoration of 
this Bill. Ho was followed by i^yed Kalhc Abbas who too argued similarly. 

Dr. Narayan I'rasad Asthana^ Advocate-General, refuting the arguments, 
observed that as no new expenditure wavS involved the House was competent to 
consider the Hill. 

Dr. Katju remarked that as the Hill had emanated from the Lower House no 
objection could be taken by the Council. 
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The President, giving liis ruling, observed that important and technical issues 
had cropped up and both the sideH had adduced weighty arguments. He wished 
he had time before deciding the same. He added that purses must remain in the 
hands of one auttiority. That was the piinciple underlying the section in question. 
Governor meant Government. Tlie President did not agree witli Dr. Katju when 
he said that no oiijection could be taken by this House because the Hill had 
emanated from the J..owor House, nor could ho agree with Dr. Asthana when he 
said that because tlio salary was provided in the Act no now expenditure was 
involved. 

Then the Hill was considered clause by clause with one amondmuiit. The 
Ministers' Salaries Bill was also passed. The Opposition challenged a division 
thereon but it also confirmed the President’s previous declaration. 

Thereafter the Paihameiitary Secietaiies' Bdl was taken up. Dr. Katju^ 
moving the same, commended it to tho floiise. 

Mi. Akhtar Ihissait/, opposing llie same, pleaded for circulation of the Hill 
to elicit public opinion. However, snhseqiK'utly after a division it was passed. 
Then tho Prosideut adjourned tho Council .stwr die. 

Budget Session—Lucknow—3rd. to 11th. September 1937 

Land h’tvKNUE Policv—Adj. Motion 

Till' (lover nraeni sufl'i'i od a defeat in tlio Goiincil whiidi coniraeneed its Budget 
Session af Jaicknow on tho Srd. September 1937, .S'f/ Sftarani uiesiding. I)i. litufi 

Vyrah Sinyh moved the adjournment of the House to disc iiss the seiious .situation 
arising fiorn the lecent onlers of the riovernmeiit. .staging pioct'edings against 
tenants undci’ piofuiotois, as a dellnite rnattei of urgent public importance. 

In the eourso of the debate, allegations were made tliat tlie orders wore lespousibld 
tor liots, disturbances and murders. 

Tho Opposition’s closure motion was cariii'd by 30 votes to 13 and the adjourn¬ 
ment was carried without a division. 

A similar adjouiriment motion was disalliiW'cd in the Lower House yesterday 
by the Speaker. The House then adjourned till Reptemher 0. 

6th. SEPTEMBER The Budget was presented in the Council to-day by Dr. K. N. 
Katju. 

The ad|ournment motion to discuss the (^nincirs noii-iepiesentation in the proposed 
agiariau committee was ruled out by the I'lesident, following Dr. KatjiTs explanation 
that (he announcement of the pcMsonuel of tho Committee given publicity to by a 
section of the press was not an official one. 

BiELS k IvKSUETTTTONS 

7th. SEPTEMBER .-The Council tiansacled quick Imsiness this morning. .Mr. 
Madht) Drasad introduced a Bill to amend the if P. Kncumheied Lstates Act of 
1934 and another to amend the IT. P. Agi icultui ists’ Belief Act of 1934. 

Ml. Bur Sdhut Gupta moved a resolution, recommending to the Goveiumeut 
to set up a Committei' to enquiie into the giievanecs of c.ane-giowei9 in the Piu- 
vince, hut withdievv it on an assurance fiom the Hon. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, the 
Leader of the House, that tlio (Jovernment were alive to the cane-growers’ interest 
and would do their best to ameliorate their i-oiiditions. 

The House caiiied Mr. ftainchandra Uuptn s resolution as amended by Mr. 
La.cmiroj Sif/yh, recommending to the (lovernment tliat the Piesident of the TI. P. 
Council he fuinished the same house accommodation as the .Speaker of the Assembly. 

Mr. Wakeed Ahmed's resolution that steps should he taken either to abolish tho 
Zeraiiidaiy system or to detract from its inhorent and statutory rights and that an 
assurance should be giveu to the Zamiudars of safeguards fur tlieii legal and slatu- 
toiy lights was postponed fuither discussion. 

General Dlscushion of Budokt 

9th. SEPTEMBER “The Zemindars have amply justitled the existence of their 
class by being pioneers in charity and being foremost in paying generously towards 
all institutions of public benefit” was the reply to the cry of “Dowu with the 
Zamiudars” when the Council took up general discussionJof the budget to-day. it was 
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argued on behalf of tlio Zaraindars that, they wero fal.soly aooused of bringing about 
tlio poverty of the masses. The recent stay orders struck at tin' very root of the 
existonco of the Zamiudars and it was duo to the inexperience of the Congress 
Government that no heed was naid to their point of view. Tlie Zemindars 
had (Innh- own diflieulties and recently the too exacting attitude of tlio Government 
had aggravated theii’ lot. The (government were giving relief in rent hut not in 
icvenue. Kai IJahadur Mohanlal feared that the sum earrnaiked for rural develop¬ 
ment would be used fur fuitheiing (Jongross propaganda in the countryside. 

OiTiciAL Bills 

lllh. SEPTEMBER :—Tlie Council passed to-day the Ih P. Municipalities Act, the 
IhP. IStay of Proceedings (Ri'vcniic Courts) Bill sent up by tlu' As.si'inbly while considoi- 
iifion of the Bill to amend the Agia Tenancy Act was postponed. 

The lievenur Minifitt-r announced that a cummitteo for nwision of rents and 
levenues (tonsisting of twenty-five membiM’S was likely to be appointed on Sept 23. 
The Council tlien adjeunied shtv dm. 

October SesBion—Lucknow ~'29th. Sept, to 23rd. October 1937 

Bill.s Rr>:oi.TrTTO\.s 

J'lic Cocnril comnnuiced it.s Cctohei' Session at Lucknow on tln^ 29lh September, 
KUf ])ii'siding 

Bil's to amend ftie U. P. Kiuaimltcicil Estates Act 19.34 and tin' U 1*. Ag.iicuh 
niMst.'i fodicf Act 19.34 were moved l»y Mr. Afadhoj)rti.^'u<i KZ/d/inti 3’licy W(Me 
'.‘f»'”rcd to .select cernraiftecs. 

Iniimg the com sc of discussion on a icsolution moved by iNir. li*(iinrfi<indra 
(iupta-, Alt. AJalnundul/ah Jung, the Pjemiei's parliamentary sccictaiy, uas moving, 
;u; ain'UidnitMit when Mr. Akhtnr Uitssam., on a point ut order asked if il ^^a.s 
ptiiniissibie to separate the inovtu’s piivate cajiacity fiom his official cap.'u ity, and 
whctlici he could move an aracndniciit as a j)ailjamcnta}y sccictaiv. 

The Prcaident ruled as follows ; ‘’Gt is very difficult to know when a pailni- 
mcntuiy scocetary speaks for the (jlovoinment and when lie .speaks in his iudividiial 
(■apaidty A parliamentary secretary is a whole time ofliriM, and In' .speak.s on bedmif 
of till) Government on the departmmil with which he is officially connected, but if 
tiie .subject ii.ider discussion docs not iclato to his depaitnicnt. be can at times 
speak in ills individual capacity, ' 

ENTKUTAiNMKNr vk BkTTINO TaX BiLT. 

30th. SEPTEMBER --'file Council leGiscd luurnission Ibis moining, to (tovein- 
meat to move coiisidcialion of the 1). I*. Kiitci taininent and Bcfiiiig Tax Bill 
pastu'd liy ti.'c Assembly. 

(>11 the question of postponement I'r. Eittja. JVIinistci of .fiis ice inised a point 
ot oidci that the iionst* lia<l not the po\MT to postpone considoi ation of a bi,*' 

comings fiom the Bower House. Tlie House couhi only ictei to a select committeij 
l»ut that stage too liad b“en gone tliiough hy tin' A.sserntdy. 

The /V(sst'i/cn/, giving a provisional luling, gave the benefit of doubt to the (Oppo¬ 
sition and iiuld lln* motion for postponement in oidei. The House tluui adjoin ned. 

Bills iV Pesoltttic.n's 

lat. OCTOBER Tlio Conncil conducted to-day non-official hiisiness and rehu'ied 
to a Select Committee the Encumbered Kstale.s Act Anmndtng Bill and ilm 
Ag?iculturi.sts’ Ridief Act Amending Bill, and passed a number of iesolutions. 

'I’lie President announced that the Assernblv luid scut back fot the consideia- 
tion of tfie House the Saiaiie.s Bill in which the Ccumdl had inseited an 
ainendmeut tliat the Deputy Hpeakei like the Dejiuty President he paid Ks. 1,000 
a year. 

Among the resolutions passed were : Mr, Hndheyraman Lai's ro.solution 
rei'ommending that some hnrmle.'^.s colouring he given to vegetable ghee and 
sirailai jirodiiets to jnevent adulteration of ghee ; Mi. liahulaVs resolution 
urging militai’y dull and tlie establishment of cadet ciojis in intermediate and 
degree colleges, and Dr. Ramanuytah Singh's resolution on the subject of the 
recovery of the arreais of laud revenue under the Land Revenue Act of 1901. 
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A resolution rocomraending the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the vvoiking of the system of motor transport in the province was withdrawn on 
an assurance by the Minister of Communications that the Oovernmout were 
considering the matter. 

2ndl. & 5th. OCTOBER :—The Council passed to-day'tho U. P. Legislature (Ofric,?rs 
Salaries) Bill, as originally passed by tin? Assembly, tims ohviat ng tlio necessity 
of calling a joint session of the two Houses. 

The Council also passed the Agra Tenancy f Arneridmenl) Bill and the U. P. 
Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts Amendment) Bill. It postpiyued consideration 
of the U. P. Agriculturists Relief (Amendment) Bill, and adjeurned till 5th. October 
when the Entertainment Betting Tax Bill was considered and a uuml>or of 
amendments were moved and withdrawn. The Bill was then passed into law. The 
Bouse then adjourned till 21 st October. 

Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 

2 lit. OCTOBER :—The Council had a brief sitting for two hours and a half 
when it mot to-day to transact the business loft over before the Dasehra recess. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief j (Amendment) Bill was considered and 
passed after a brief discussion. Lain. Mohan Lai Sah and Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh 
moved amendments which were withdrawn after the assurance given by the Minister 
fur dustico. 

Execution of Degrees Bill 

Dr. Mahmudidlah Jang, parliamentary secretary, next moved that the Temporary 
Postponement of Execution of Deforces Bill bo taken into consideration. Bo pointed 
out that this measure was intended for a biiof duration until Govornment brought 
forward })ermanent legislation ere long. Mr. Rainchandra Qupta.^ in a lengthy speech, 
opposed tin' consideration of tlie Bill, cliaiactorising it as absolutely unnecessary, 
in his opiuiuii tlie etTect ut ilie Bill would he increase in litigation and .fraud. 
Khan Bahadur ShaiL Mazad-az-Zaman also opposed the consideration of the 
Bill in a vehement s{>eech. At this stage iz>\fC'l Agha FJijdcr moved that the debate 
be adjourned and tlie President taking the sense of the House announced that 
the Uouse stood adjourned. 

Moratorium Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER ;—The Council spent tlic whole of this day in discussing the 
Moratorium Pill, though the proceedings weic dull and monotonous except on two 
occasions when poll was demanded. 

After the first reading was passed the Bill was discussed clause hy clause. Out 
of 51 ameudents in the agenda paper, 3G were disposed of when the Oenncil tosc 
for the day at half past five. All tlu; amendments were negatived. The chief con¬ 
tributors to the debate on the side of the Opposition weie Mr. Ram Chandra Guiita, 
l^ala Mohan Lai Sah, Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai, Rai ISahib Lala Mathura Das and 
Lala Janardan 8aiup. On behalf of the Government Dr. Katju and Dr. Mahmadulla 
Jang replied. 

At one stage of tlie proceedings, wh-m Dr. Jung rose to reply on behalf of the 
Oevernment, the President remaiked that m the absence of the Minister of 
Revenue or the parliamentary secretary he had no right to speak, but he would 
allow him to do so as a s[)ecial case. Dr. Jung regretted the absence of the 
Minister and his setu-etary and explained that he began to speak on instructions 
received from the Minister. 

Execution oj' Decrees Bill (CuNtd ) 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees 
Bill was passed to-day after it had been thoroughly discussed for nearly two 
days. In fact, it was the only Bill wliich occupied t!u* attention of the Bouse. All 
the amendments that were pressed by the Opposition membeis were negatived. Tlie 
Bill was passed as it came out of the Assembly. Not even a comma or word was 
changed though it was strongly criticised at every stage. 

Other items, namely, the (Juitod Provinces Muslim Waqfs Amondmont Bill and 
the forecasts of settlements of Bareilly, Aligarh, Khori, Fyzabad and the assessment 
reports of certain tashils in Bitapur, Bahraich and Bijnor were passed without much 
discussion. The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Shillong—3rd. August to 1st. Sept. 1937 

Financial 8tate.ment lor 1937-I{8 

Tlio liiidset session of the Assam l.e^^islalive Assembly under the U('\v Act com¬ 
menced at Shillong on the 3rd. August 1937. Sir Mohd Sa mltilldh. the Premier 
presenting the budget said that the estimated reveniu' fer the yeai 1937-38 was 
Ivs. 2,81,74,000 while the estimated exjieudilure was lls 2.82.48,000 leaving a surplus 
of f?,s. L',26,000. 

Surveying the financial position of the province fiorn tin' lime of the Mestoii 
Award, the Premier stressed the need foi‘ plaeiiig Assam in a htdtei liiiaiKu’al ^losition. 
Although Sir Otto Niumeyor had wiped off all debates previous to April 1, 1930, the 
subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs a year granted to Assam was a mengri' one. The province 
should have been assisted by the assignment of either the whole or a portion of 
the proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and koro^.ine jirodueed witliin the boun¬ 
daries of the {u-oviuce, as was done in the case of Bengal with regard to tlie jute 
export duty. All our claims for paitieipating in this source of revenue have gone 
unheeded. (Jf course by the returen of 62 and half per cent of tie'. ]ute ex[)ort duty 
to the crowing province wo gain to the tune of about Rs 11 lakhs hut this gain is 
a very minute fraction of our present re(|airements. I am plaiinitig to approach 
rhe nigl.'ur authoiities again on the subject of suitable help to the pioviiiee, the needs 
ef which are many but winch has no elastic source of icveuue." 

The I'rerniei then paid a tribute to the rigid economy piaiUised all along l)y the 
government, for the revised estimates for 1930-37 revealed that tire delicit for the 
year, which was estimated at Rs. d0,78,()00 would actually amouiit only to about 
Rs. 32 lakhs. This result, he said, was due to the inse.teuce ot the l^^i anee De^rai't- 
ment on the observance of rigid economy in every department. 

yir Muhammad said that from the grant of Rs. 5 lakhs for' rural uplift from the 
Central (roverijment a siitn of Rs. 1,55,000 had been set apart for the supjily of 
good drinking water. 

In eoiielusiou, the Pr’cmier referred to the problem of unemployment in the [iro- 
virice and said: To tackle tins question we propos*‘ to start as an expcrimonial 
moasLir'c an agricultural colotry for udneatud youth. Wit also w;uit to grve traiuiirg 
to our educated young men in cottago industries which we hoire will be of beuetii, 
to the provmee. tSiniilarly for expanding the activities of the AgMcultuial Depart¬ 
ment we are providing a sum of Rs. 120,000 to be equally divided for village recon¬ 
struction and agricultural demoustiatioti. 1 am hoiring the rural uplitt selieme will 
provide for employment of some of our educated youth. 

Other Bhdoets 

Then Maulana Abu Nasr Miiiiammad Waheed, Education AliniNter, presoiiteii his 
odueatiou budget and he was followe<l by Mr. Roliini Kumar Choudhury, R’evenue 
Minister, liov. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister for f.ocal Self-(R)vernmerit, and 
Blaulvi Muhammad Ali Haidar Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who [rrescutod 
thoir resjrective budgets. 

Six Government Bills, including the Salary Bills of Ministers, Piosideiit, Speaker. 
Deputy Ticsident and Deputy Speaker, wei'o introduced. The House then adjourned. 

4th. AUGUST The Govornmout scored tlie first victory in the Assembly to-day 
defeating by 51 votes to 47 tire adjournmont motion of Mr. Fukkruddin Ali Ahmed, 
drawing attention to the luirrger-striko by Mr. Bopin Chandra Chakravarty and the 
sufferings of workers duo to the lock-out by the management of the Assam match 
factory following a strike. The Congress Party voted for the motion. 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was referred to a select committee. 

“Line System.” in Assam 

5lh. AUGUST -.—The Assembly hold a full dress debate to-day on the merits 
and demerits of the “hue system” whicli was being maintained in order to eontine 
settlement of land by immigrants to certain areas. Maulvi Mumioarah, moving his 
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roRoIiition for abolishing tho ‘‘lino systom”, said that while Indian.s were fighting 
for equal rights and privileges, it was unfair to confme immigrants within a parti¬ 
cular area by sotting up an arbitrary line—restricting immigration in this manner. 
Tho economic loss to tho country would be immense. The indigenous Assamese, 
by coming in contact with hardy immigrants, would learn a lesson, namely, that of 
competition. Even Bylhet people wore not allowed to take land outside the segrega¬ 
ted area. 

Tho Spcikcr asked tlie mover %vhother he would withdraw his motion, but as ho 
did not accede to this the debate was adjourned. 

Municipal A menu. Bill 

6th. AUGUST:— The .Assembly di.scussed to-day the Assam ivlunicipal ( \mend- 
mciit) Bill, 1937 moved ly Mr. H>tietidra Nath Bunia. In intioduciiig the Bill, the 
mover suggested, fnt'.r alia, that the salaried servants and miiiistt>nal oflicers of 
Government should he debarred from seeking election to lie* boaids ; tliat in an 
entirely elective t»edy (leverameiit centre)! should he loosened, making tlui Mmister- 
in-eharge the sole aihitei of self-govei iiing insutiUions ; and that tin; powers q[ 
snh-divisional oflicers to inspect a tioanl’s records or otherwise inteifere with their 
international affairs, should be curtailed. He suggested a select commit tee to considei 
the Bill. The motion was under consideration when the House rose. 

Local Bates Amevo. Bili 

leailiei in the day the first reading of the Assam Local Bates (Ameudmeui) Bill 
LU7 brought forward by Maulavi Ab ini Matin Chaudliur// was passed. 


Bj,\"eiml Disc I .s-'in\’ oi BuDoi-T 

7th. AUGUST d'he Budget came in for severe enticism fo-day wlien the 
Vssernhly took up a general discassi()n on the proposals jiiit forward by tiie 
Finance Minister, Sir Mohamed Saadnllah, the Premier. 

‘'Hopeless and reaetionary’' weie the ejiitliets ap[dicd to the lJudget by Mr. 
Jiiudifanath Mukhi'rjcc, who said theie was no [irospeef of an expansion of 
provincial revenues under the {irincipal heads such a.s bind revenue, slamns and 
registiation even after tln3 enhancement resulting from the recent re-scttlement 
proceedings and the Stamp and Court Fees (.Vmendment) Acts. 

How wore tiie increasing cost.s of top-he;ivy provincial autonomy to be mot, he 
asked. Ta.xafiou was out of the question. The only wav left was ictreuchment. 

Comparing the figures for lU;i3-34 and 1937-38, he said, the cost of general 
administration had increased fnim Bs. 31.80.000 to Bs. 3 103,000 and that for the 
police had increased fiom Bs. 27.17,000 to IN. 31,82,000. The total budgeted 
expenditure was Ks. 282,-18,000 and general administiation and jiolice had swallowed 
a little less than a quarter of th.s total. 

Maulvi Abdul Mattn Chaudhunj said the Budget revealed a bankruptcy in 

ideas and a bankruptcy in statesmanship. For tho most vital problems—tho 
removal of illiteracy of tiie masses and tiieir indebtedness—little had been done. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar criticized the excise revenue of Ks. 35,48,000 as tainted 
levouuo. Ho suggested retrenchment by tho abolition of two commissionerships, a 
reduction in the salaries of Ministers and their establishments, i-ednctions in the 

pay of oflicers of the Public Services Commission, the abolition of the posts of 
assistant and deputy superintendents of police, and assistant iuspectois of schools. 

Mr. Omeo Kumar Das (Congress) said tho Budget was in reality a deficit 
budget and that the expected revenues from jute and land revenue wore not 
likely to materialize as, in fact, less jute was being grown now. The condition 
of the people liad not improved but had gone from bad to worse and he apprehended 
a failure of crops from insufficient rain. 

Mr. Krishna Nath Sarma regretted that the Goverumont had not spent tho 
grant given by tho Government of India last year for rural development. 

Khan Bahadur Mufllzur Rahman drew ' the attention of the Government tc the 
deplorable condition of llalaganj, once a famous mart in Assam, and suggested its 

improvement by a proper motorable road connecting with tho Sylhet-Sherpur road 

at Taj pur. 

Maulvi Ashroffuddin Mi, Chowdhury said that the resources of Assam depended 
mainly upon land revenue, excise and forest revenues. 
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9th. AUGUST '. — Khan Sahtb Sayidti?' Rahman desired members of the House 
to place tJienrselves in tbo position of the Finance Member who had had no time 
to prepare well-deiined schemes and had had to work under limitation of time and 
funds. He su/;gested that it would bo wron^ to think that Ministers wore callous 
and indiiferent to tlie good of the poojdo and he deprecated mere destjuctivo 
Clitic ism. 

Manlvi Muhainrved Mnqhul Hussain Chandhurj^ said that the amount of Rs. 
r)3,f)33 budgeted for the Sylhet and Khanapara farms was ‘‘a colos.sal waste of 
public money.” These farms, ho said, wore “mere depots of a wasting disease 
known as “Johns disease.” 

Mr, Arun Kuntar Chanda criticized tho administration of justice in Cachar 
where a garden manager was called upon to act as a judge in a case brought 
against liim. 

Khan Bahadui' Manli't Keraniat Ah said that tho financial condition of the 
j'rovince had not been hajipy for several years, and tliat for each year there had 
iieen some delunt taxation, lie suggested tlie Tulilic Service Commission of Assam 
taking un the work of the Jveveniie Trihunal and so saving about Rs, 40,000 a year. 
He coucinded by saying tliat jails in Assam wore full of (;orruption. 

Mr. Mdhi Chandra Bora asked (Jovernment to stabilize tlieir finances, 
“flovcrnraent spends two-thirds of their income m pay and pensions to Ciovernmout 
officers'.” 

Mnidvi Syrd Abdar ilouf suggested the abolition of the Agriculture Department 
if mattcis weie not iminoved there. 

10th AUGUST Mr. Gt.piuath Dardoloi. (Leader of tJie Congress party—the 
l.oge^'t single group in tlie House) said that (lie Congress “wants to iej(;ct the 
I'tdeial Cunstitulion and will not allow it to funetion.” If it comes at all, said the 
spf'.dvt'i, thu Coiigiess will oiler lesistauce lo it. 

I)i. Maht'vdra Nath Saikta said that the present budget ^\as noiliing but an imita- 
ii<e» ol the past bini'amuatic Cuvernment with some attempis at impiovemonts in 
tho naJlon-huilding departrnonts. He suggested that iesolutions brought forward h^ 
inemiieis foi a 50 pei ceut reduction in laud icvenmg for reduction of local rates, 
and foi wilting off agricultural loans might bring llie Coverummit to a standstill. 
Then, there w ue vaiious projiosals for tln^ formation of vaiious committees. 

Ml. Main Cf/andra Bara asked the Minister in a sui>plenuMitai y question whether 
lit' was aware that }>eople had lost complete confidence in (he Agriculture Dt'pait- 
rnent, and whether lie was aware of tlie pojnilai demand foi breeding bulls in place 
of agrieultural demonstrators. 

Till' Finance Mintsh’r (Mr. R. K. Chowdiiury) replied ih.it lie was not awaie t*f 
sindi a view. That might t»e thes view of the speaker 

Maulavi Naciruddm Ahmed was [ileased to soe that tlie Finance Member was 
able to presimt a sur[)lus tuidget after yoars of deficit. 

Mauivi Abdar Rahni.aii hiouglit to the notice of the House that Assam, whidi 
was once governed u Chief (Commissioner with a Cliief .'^ieei etai y. was now being 
governed with one (Jovernor, so many 8ecretanos and live Alinistejs, Tlie cost, ho 
said, was enormous. Ho pressed for “the abolition of the 0. J. 1)., as it had out¬ 
lived its utility and should be disbanded.” 

12th. AUGUST Tho Ministers replied to-day to the criticisms made against their 
departments during the last three days* budget discussion. 

Mauivi Mohammad AH Haidar Khan, Miiiistei for Agriculture, said that several 
members had referred to the inadequacy of funds provided for agricultural colonies. 
There was a misajiprehoasiou on the subject. Ks. 1,500 would bo spent not for a 
colony but for a small training farm near .Jorhat where boys would receive practical 
training and at the .same time earn wagas. This grant was for this year only and 
a larger grant would be provided next year if necessary. He justified the reten¬ 
tion of such posts as agricultural inspectors and deputy directors of agriculture for 
supervising the work of demonstrators. Mr. Khan * admitted that the veterinary 
staff was very inadequate but unle.ss, he said, the local boards bore their share of 
the expeuditure the Uoveruraout could not do much. There were, he said, serious 
administrative aud technical difRcultios in amalgamating the veterinary and agricul¬ 
tural departments under one head. 

Mr. J. J, M. Nichols Uoy^ Minister, Local Self-Government, promised to do his best 
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for fighting epidemic diseases in the province. He suggested that local boards 
should start dispensaries in rural areas for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ Revenue Minister, said he expected an increase 
in land revenue as there had been an extension of settlement of land in different 
districts. 

Maulana Abu Nasar Mohajnmad Wahced^ Education Mmistei, sympathised 
with the members for demanding more money for education, but in the present 
state of the province’s finances, it was not possible to undertake further o.vpondituro. 

Sir Mohammad Saadulla^ the Premier, said that the suggestions made by the 
members of the House would be carefully oonsideroil by the Ministry. Retronch- 
mout, ho said, was not the solo or siifheient remedy. Ho was investigating through 
a committee how money could bo found for nation-building departments. 

Local Rates Amend. Bill 

The (Tovernmont sustained a heavy defeat when Mr. Abdul Matin (Mmudfiury n 
Ivocal Rates Amendment liill, which provides one anna and four pics for every 
lupce ol the annual value of tlie laud in the place of the existing rate of two annas 
and eight pies per rupiie was passed by 07 against 37 votes. The Rcvcnnc Mimstor'a 
amendment, einpowenng llis Excellency the (lovornor to tix Iho time for the Bill’s 
coining into operation, was lost without a division. 

Removal oe I)isQLALincATiOKS Bill 

14th. AUGUST :—The Government scored a victory to-day, cariying hy GO to 37 
votes the consideration stage of the Assam Province Legislature (Removal of; Disquali¬ 
fications) Bill, according to which maiizadars and Government pleaders will bo 
eligible fov;eloction to the legislature and members of the legislature for appoint¬ 
ment as parliamentary sccietaries. 

There was a heated discussion when the Removal of Disiiualifications r>ill was 
introduced. Mr, Devestvar Sarmah (Congress) said thatAmauzadars were obliged to the 
Government In different ways and had great influence with tlie ryots from whom 
they collect revoaues. They were virtually scmi-Government servants and 
should not bo allowed to stand for eleidion to the legislatures. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Cboirdhury^ Minister, dmlicial and Revenue, supporting the 
claims of mauzadais, said that the I’unjah Government had j)assod a Bill on similar 
lines and informed the House that the 7 nati\adars were not really servants of the 
Crown. They only received certain allowances. The Govornraout motion being pul 
to vote was carried by 00 to 38. 


Salariies Bills 

The Assembly also passed the consideration stage of the other Government Bills, 
namely, tfie Speaker’s Salary Bill, the Deputy Speakoi’s Salary Bill, tln^ Ministei's 
Salaries Ibll, the Couneil Presidents Salary Bill, tlie Deputy I’rcsitlent’s Salaiy Bill, 
and the C3ourt of Wards Act (.Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Mohammad Saadulla in moving for considmation of the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Bill, said that formerly the Miiiisteis’ .salaries were Ks. 3,300 a intnith, but 
in the presLMit Bill tlie Preinicu's salary was pul down al f^s. 3.800 and tliut ot 
otlier Ministers at Rs. 1,800 a month. 

Mr. Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chawihuri (Congress) said that the motion, in its 
present form, was out of order as there was no sucli term as '‘0’hi(*f Minister” in 
section 51 of the Ciovernment of India Act. So, in providing a salary for a ‘‘Cliu^f 
Minisier” they would be providing salary for a gentleman who did not exist in the 
eves of tho law. 

Mauhn Abdul Matin Choivdhury said that salaries of Ministers sJiould be eom- 
meiisiirate witli the responsibilities involved. At tlie same time, he said, the 
economic condition of tho country must bo taken into consideration. He suggested a 
compromise between tho Congress and Government views. 

Second Cu amber in Assam 

16th. AUGUST A number of speeches weio made to-day, criticising tfjjA 
introduction of tho Second Chamber in tho Province. I'ho matter arose as tho 
Jesuit of a cut motion by one member, refusing tho provision of Rs. 35,300 under 
General Administration for tho Provincial Legislative Council, The mover said 
that the Upper House had been thrust upon them against the pi’otests of thy 
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pooulo and that it was not contomplatcd by oithor tlio, Simon Commission or the 
Lothian Committee. 

Other members said that not only had tlio previous Assam Council passed a 
resolution opposing the establishment of a Second Chamber in the Province, but 
that it had been repeatedly oointod out that such a .second house would be against 
the interests of Assam, both from the general and financial points ( f view. 

Mr. Hohhii Kumar ('hoadhurifj Minister of Hevonue, said that the recommen¬ 
dation for the establishment of a second house had been made by the lati? 
Government of Assam and that there vvas no use in discussing that topic now, as 
under the law |tho present Ciovornmeiit could take no action liefore the expiiy of tt*n 
y(‘ars. While the motion was still under consideration, the liouso rose for the day. 

AnOLlTION OF CoilMISSIoNKRS 

17th. AUGUST :—The Government sustained their first (hdi'at to-day when tht‘ 
House rcdused hy (VI to J1 votes the entire siipfily of Ks. 78,4-10 for the^ pay and 
establishmo'iit of two Commissioners as the result of a cut motion by tlie Cbiel ^V hip 
of the United Muslim l^arty. 

The Ptcniirr said that although the Ketrenchrnent CoinmittiM* in 1931 had 
recommended the abolition of one ot these posts, the Si'cietaiy of State for India, 
to whom that i ecommendatiou was foi warded, did not a(u;ept it. He said that 
under Section 2-44 of the (hiveriirnent ot India Act, the Local (Joveinment had 
nothing to do with the J. C. S. officers. 

J'io; Finance Ministei deolaiod that IhU cleik.s would be affected. 

The motion was put to vote and declared carried hy a majority of 32 votes 

Skcoxi) CiiAMiiEK i.\ Assam (Contd ) 

The motion regaiding the aholitiori of the Second thiarnber was withdiawn 
aflor an assurance given by the Government that {uiblic feeling iii this inattei 
and also tin* seiist^ of House would be communicated shoitly to tlii' highei 

authoi.ties. The Premier obseived that if the motion weie (aiiitHl, the llppiu 
House would cease to function and result in all Hills, including tlu‘ Memlnp’s 
Salary Hill, being held uj) as tin; lesult of the ileadlock. Tlieretore the motion 
was withdiawn. 

VoTixi. ox Huix.et De.maxds 

19lh. AUGUST Two successivii defeats sustained liy the tioviunmenl tveie 
the rcmaikahle leatures of to-day’.s sitting of tlic AsseinUy. Tin' cut motion tallied 
by Sj. Sarrrcsicar Bartia (Congiess) to ciiticise the pioi^i f.^si vc enliancoment of 
levonuo was carried hy 59 against 41 votes while that of Sj. Sinbcndra ('handra 
Lisiras (Congress) lo critnd^e the oppressive method.s uiop»<-d hy tlu‘ eolleeting 
straff’ in realising agricuituial loans vvas earned, the Governtnent not challmiging any 
division. 

Anotiier cut motion tablod hy Mr. A K. Chanda (Congress) to criticise tho 
(doveirirnent's failure to institute an enijuiiy into iho cajiaeity of the pt'Ojilc uf 
t'achar district to repay agrieultural loans was withdiawn on the assuiance given h\ 
tlui Hon’blu L’evenue Minister that the latter would send a list of boinjweis to Mi, 
Chanda for enquiry as to their c.ijiacity to repay the agncuiturul loan. 

20ih. AUGUST ; —The (Jovonirneut sull’otcd two moie dv'feats iii the Assornldy 
to-day, making a total of fivo in foui days. The first deft?at to-day was the result 
of a out motion, inliodueed by a Congress member, lefusing the tUjvertirneiirs new 
expenditure for pleaders being earned without a division. 

The second occurred when a cut motion ciiticising the indiireren(;e of tin' (hivurn- 
ment towards putting an end to corruption in the civil courts was also cariied 
without a division, 

21«l. AUGUST: —in the Assembly to-day tho (iovenimont scored a victory hy 
defeating tho cut motion of Mr. Baidyanath Mook*'rjvv^ who criticised the excise 
{lolicY oi the Government. 

Mr. Mahadev Sarma'^ cut motion criticising the increase in stump-foe revenue 
was carried. 

The (ioveaamont sustained two more dofixits on other cut motions biingiug tho 
number of defeats to five in four days. 

A Congress motion sought to retuso new expenditure foi as.sociato pleaders when 
the (Joverumeut pleaders were otherwise engaged and were not available. Another 
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cut raotioti criticised the Government’s indilToronce in tho matter of corruption in 
courts—civil, criminal and revenue. 

The Revenue Minister appealed for co-operation of the pleaders and tho public 
in removing tho evil. Tho cuts wore carried without division. 

23rd. AUGUST r—The Government to-day sustained their seventh defeat in the 
Assembly when a cut motion urging tho abolition of the temporary stalf in tho 
Ciiminal Invt»stigation Dtipartin'Uit was carried by 52 votes to 46. 

Except for the cut motion the House passed tlie grants under Forests. Police 
and Uegjstration. All the rem.iining cut motions wore oither not moved or with¬ 
drawn. 

Tho Piemior, Sir M Saadnlla^ annuunce<i that the Advocate-General of Bengal 
w(juld arrive at Shillong to-morrow and address the Assembly regarding tho cut 
motion which was passed on August 17 refusing tho entire provision for Us. 78,446 
being tho pav of Commissioners and their establishment. 

The Speaker accordingly postponed his ruling as to whether the cut motion, as 
a'loptod, (;ould alFoct the supply or not till the Advocate-General’s address. 

MaultDKi Ahdal Ihimid asked permission to move an adjournment motion calling 
tlu^ attention of the House to ctntain ap(»ointments made by tho Government over- 
liding the recommendations of the Assam Public Service Commission. But as he 
could not give the source of ins information the S[)eakor refused the permission. 

AUGUST :—Thi^ Ministry to-day sustained their eighth defeat in the 
Assembly wIkui a cut motion criticizing the Government for not starting a medical 
school in Sylhet was carried by 52 votivs to dO, 

The llou^'* passed the demands for grants under Education, Loans, Public Health 
and Medical 

As many as lOU cut motions under Education had been tabled, most of them 
itdating to higher grants for schools and colleges, but only about ton were taken up, 
the remainder being guillotined, 

Tho motion criticizing the failure of tho Government to start a medical school 
was introduced by Manlrr Mtinawar Alt ot tho United Moslem Party. 

In moving the token cut of Rs. 100 Mr. Munawar Ali said that the question was 
marked out m 1920 wlnm the (Tovernmont accepted it and buildings were constructed 
at a cost of about lis. 9 lakhs. 

Mr. Rohini Clioudhunp Revenue Minister and Rev. Nichols Roy, Minister, Sani¬ 
tation opposed the motion Dilatory tactiirs were adopted by the Government and 
the backbt'nciiers of the Ministry began sjioaking one after another. A division being 
challenged, the motion w'as carried by 32 voting for it while 30 against. The United 
Moslem Party whiidi always stood bv tht* Ministry, on this occasion brought this 
cut motion. The Government presumably (inding their position helpless remained 
leuitral. The Congress Party also remained neutral as they wanted to see the 
(Jovernrnent defeated by their own suppoiteis. The European block opposed the 
motion. 

The grant of Rs 33,175,00 under head education was passed. About a hundred 
cut motions weri' tabled, but only six could be discussed within tlie allotted time 
which was only two hours, while the rest wtue guillotined. 

The grant of Rs. 8,04,000 under head Ihihlic Health was passed. 

Advoc.vtk-Geneual’s AnniiESS 

25lh. AUGUST Sir A. K. Roy, Advoeate-Uleueral of Bengal and Assam, made 
a statement holding that the verdict of the Hon.se on August 17 refusing provision 
for two Comtnissioiieis’ estahlishrnents was not ultra vires and was hinding. Tlie 
galleries were full and his Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, was 
also present 

It may he romembeied that ou August 19 Sir Muhammad Sadullah, Premier, 
raised tlie que.stiou of the validity of the Asseiiihly decision in that matter, pointing 
out that under the new Act, the Assembly had power only to reject tho entire 
grant under any head and not to cut out any item or items composing tho grant. 
In support of his contention, he argued that Section 79 (2) of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 did not contain the woi-ds of Section 72D (3) of the Act of 1919 
whicli specially gave authority to do so. 

Against this tho leader of tho Congress Party had contended that the language of 
Section 79 (2) was quite general and, therefore, the House had the right to make a 
31 
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general cut or a cut on a particular item. Further, his conieutiou was that iiuder 
Provincial Autonomy, the Legislature had the full and sole right to control all votablo 
expenditure and that the decision of the House was (inal, as painted out in the Joint 
Select (Committee’s report. (Paragraph 149.) 

The Advocate-General referred at length to the provisions in the Act of 1919 and 
19d5 and said that in spite of the fact that the form of the cut motion was dofec- 
tive, the decision of the House was perfectly binding and nor, ultra virea. Procee- 
ding, Sir A. K. Roy said that since tlie motion had been admitted by the Speaker 
and debated upon in the House and the Assembly had recorded its verdict, the refu¬ 
sal of the House was legal and final. 

Rai tiahadur P, C. Datta^ foimer Judicial Member diisired to know from the 
Advocate-General wliother the Government were bound to accept the cut. 

Sir A. K. Roy said that it was a matter for the Uovornrnent to consider. But 
when the Advocate-Geneial was pressed again to give legal opinion on the matter, he 
said that ho had not come tliere to give his opinion on whether the Government 
were bound to accept it or not and that he c-ould not give his opinion on that matter 
on the llooi of the House. However, if the niattei was leterred to him hy the (iov- 
ernment, he would give liis opinion to the (iJovernment, Continuing, he saiil that as 
to the legal ellect of the House’s refusal, it was a matter hetween the Assam Govern¬ 
ment and the House and that he was in)t concei ned with that question at that 
stage. 

The Speaker tlion announced that he would give his ruling on the L’7th. to which 
date the House adjourned. 

The Assembly passed to-day the demands foi grants under agricnlture, industries, 
and jBils and convict settlements. 

TuK SrKAKKR’s RII LI NO 

27th. AUGUST :—The lion’hie Mr. Basania Kmnar Bus, kSf)eaker, gave his ruling 
to-day on the iioint of order raised l»y the Finance Minister on the cut motion adopted 
hy tlie House refusing tlio grant of Ivs. 78,440 for the jiosts ol two Oommissioneis 
for Assam. 1 he Speaker held tliat the refusal was perfeidly legal and binding on ihe 
CioveiLmont. He referred to the White Paper and the Joint Parliameiitarv Cornruit- 
tftb’s reports as also tlie (Rivernment of India Acts of 1919 and 1995. He stated that 
the linanco Ministers contention was not muiutainalde. Mr. Siddlnuath Sarnia 
(Congress) then moved a resolution for reduction of laud revenue hy 90 per cent, 
and quoted extracts fiom the (dection manifesto and former speeciies of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Uohini Kumar Chaiidhnrv, Itevenue Minister. 

Khan llahaiinr Kct atnatah moved an amendment for reduction by Ad ]»er eent 
and ban Sahib Sayndnr Rahaman nvived an amendment for per cent. 

Kailier in tlie day, Mf. A K. I'U.anda (Congress) moved an adjonrmnt*nt motion 
to discuss t!ie question of repati lation of the Andamans piisonois ol A ,sam and on 
the Homo Minister giving assuianco to move the Central t iove.rnment lo-inoriow, Mr. 
Chanda withdrew ins motion. Tlie Home Ministio' said (hat Assam piisonors weic 
not suffering fiorn tuherculosis and one was in good health. 

N o.\ -oi'FieiAL Bills 

28th. AUGUST :-~The Assembly c.on.sidered to-day Mr. Suhihinafh Sarma's 
Assam Local Self-Government (Amendment) Ihll 19J7, ' Mr. Al>dnl AztSs Assam 
Money-lenders (Ammidment) Bill, 1997, Mr. Puma Chandra Saf/na\: Assam Mouey- 
lendeis’ (Amendment) Bill, 19.>7. Mr. Bt/Jicswar Baioi>ah's Assam Local Self- 
Governmeiit (Amendment) Bill, 1937, and Mi. Munamiralt s Assam Money-loaders 
(Amendment) Bill, 1937. 

30lh. AUGUST :~-Tho Miinstiy sustained the teiitii defeat during the present 
budget session to-day when Khan Sahib Sayadur Rahmans amondment suggesting 
the reduction of laud revenue hy 33 per cent was carried without the Government 
claiming division. 

A resolution si»onsorod hy a member of the Congress jiarty, suggesting a reduction 
of 50 per cent m land revenue, was, however, defeated hy 00 votes against 43. 

The position of tho Government was explained by the Revenue Minister who said 
that the Government agreed to a reduction of 35 per cent and offered to appoint 
a committee to enquire into tlie financial eondifion of per.sous seriously alTectea. He 
said that on the basis of recommendations made by this committee, the Government 
would be prepared to grant a reduction in laud revenue even to the extent of 50 per 
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cenf. in tlosnrvin;^ cases. The rioveruraont di3 not, however, agree <o commit itself 
to 50 per cent or even 33 per cent as a Hat rate. 

3Ul. AUGUST:— Mr. Jadabprasad Chalikas (Congress) cut motion for reduction 
by its. 61,583, (he grant under “Civil Works” wa.s carried by 57 to 20 votes to-day. This 
was the oloventli defeat sustained by (he (fevernmont, Kuroj)ean ; and Ministers 
remained neutral. The provision of Rs. G1,5S;{ for a hostel for Mahomedan and 
Scheduled caste members in legislature was also refused. Fortysix cut motions were 
tabled under head Civil Woiks but only G could be discussed. 

Ks. 1,59.200 was sanctioned under hea<I Veterinary and Rs. 1,00,(X)0 umler head 
Co-operative. 

A cut motion wa.s moved criti(;isiug the bad sitting arrangements for members in 
the Assembly and also for Press reports and visitors but the Finance Minist(?r and 
(ho llon’ble Sf)eaker having given assurance to look into the question, the motion 
was withdrawn. 


Salakies’ PiiLEs Passe It 

1st. SEPTEMBER .-The Assemblv pass.'d to-day th*' I\Iinisteis’ Salary Hill, 
the Spt'akei's Salary Hill, th‘ De|>uty Speaker’s Salary Hill, (In' President’s 
Salary Hiil, the Deputy Pi '‘ddeiii’s Salai v Hill, the Otuit of W.irds (Amendimnit) 
Hill and tln^ Pioyinciai Leeislatnie (R.ernov.il (.f Di^(luaIltieation) Hill. 

Mr, Oifu’o K (it)inr Dn.'^ s (t ^ongri'ss) arnendnient lixing the salai y of the Speaker 
at Rs. 500 and his allowance at Rs 2.50 was lost hy G3 to 42 votes aini the House 
tixed the Speakm’s salary at IN. 1,000 per mouth. 

'Idle Ifon’hle the Speaker. Mi. lifisfUiti Kumar Das (Congiess', annouueed that 
he would accept hi-^ salai y as pi es'o itted hv the Congiess AAorting Committee. 

The House thmi pissed th ‘ amende I Deputy Speakei’s salary Hill fixing the 
salary at I\e 1. . . 

The Ministeis' Salary Hill ainen-led hy Mr. Sayadur R.ihaman jiroviding Rs. 
2.5CX) for the tdiiid .Mui'isiei and IN. l.ryH.) for *1 other Ministers was carried j)y G4 
to 40 votes. Mr (hir'o Kunt-ir D<fs's (C>u;iess) amendment fixing the Ministers 
salary at Ps .5',)'.) was l<'ft'atod. The House' was liieii prorogued. 

Winter Session --Shillong—Sth. to 2l8l. December 1937 

New Bu-ls iNTKonrcLD 

Tlie coM vvcafliei scsTiou of the Assam Legislative Assenihly eommeneeJ at 
Shillong on the 8th. December 1937. 

Rf'r. yir/„jLs intiodiuoHi tlh' A-^sam Local P>oaids (Postponement of 

Fleetions), P.ill 19,17 'Die Hill sought to iiostpone the elections upte the end of 
Febniary 19,19 if it hecatm' neeessai v to do so. The Assam Piisoni'is’ ‘Prohationa! 
Release Ihll, 1937, iutioduci'd t>y iMr. Rahnu Kat)Kir C>>au lJuin , fveveniio Minister 
was refoned to a selectjconuuittei'. 

JMonev-eem'EK 7 Ame.nh. Hjll, 

9lh. DECEMBER . The Assam Moneylenders' ( \meiulmout) Hill, 1937 was passed 
in tlu' Assi'inbly to-dav 77 to 13 votes. The Hdl wlii.di was intioduced by Maulavi 
Abdul amends tlie Assam Money h'iuler.7 Act of i914. It was to come into 

force at once and would applv to pending suits and appeals. ^ ^ ^ 

The provi.^ioiis of the Iiansfer of Pioperty .Ve.t of' 1 SS-j, the luditin Contiact 
Act of 1872, the Indian h’egistiation Act of 19J8 and tin' Civil Procedure Code 
1008, are, to tln> I'xteiit necessary to' give etlect to the provisions of the Hill, 
lepealod or modilii'd by it. 

The definition of “moneylender” is given in the niv^asure as a person, society 
or bank, either piivate or legisten'il under tin' Co-operative f^ocieties Act of 
1012 or’the Indian Companie.s’ Act of 1012, who grants a loan. 

The Hill provides tliat no iiumey-londor, shall, in resfiect of any loan made 
before or after the measure is enforced as an Act, rocov'er on account of interest 
and principal, whetlier through a court or otiierwise or by way of usufruct of 
lauds in usufructuary mortgages, a sum greater in aggregate tlian double the 
principal of the loan. _ „ , „ 

At the instance of Mr. Rohini Kuuiar Ohowdhury^ the Revenue Minister, 
an amondnieut was passed which provides that nothing shall affect a bank 
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advancing money at interest not ex(;eoding 6 per cent a year or subscribers to a 
loan made to, or debentures or other socuiitios of any description issued by, the 
Government, a public body, a bank, or a company. 

The Biil reauces the rate of interest from 12 and a lialf per cent, to 9 per 
cent, on secured loans and from 18 tlireo-fourtli per cent, to 12 and a half per 
cent, on unsecured loans. 

Secured loans are defined as mort^^a^o debts as well as bonds in lieu of 
interest on which land has been given over by debtors in conformity with local 
customs to creditors. 


SvLHET Town Tenancy Bill 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was then taken into consideration. Mr. Rohtni 
Kumar Chowdhiiry disapproved the ietrospective principle involved in the Bill. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister for Lical SeIf-(ioveriiraeut, strongly opposed 
the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. Jlajendianath Barua. 

10th. DECEMBER :—The Assembly to-day resumed discu.ssion on Mr. Rajendra 
Nath Barua s motion for referring the A.ssara Municipal Amendment Bill (1917) to 
a select committee. 

The Bill aims at (1) doing away with tiie piinciple of nomination in mnnicijial 
bodies ; (2) debarring salaried servants and ministerial offictns f)f the Government 
from seeking election to municipal boards and (d) loosening (ioveriiment control 
over municipal boards by making the Minister in charge the sole arbiter of self- 
governing institutions, keeping the Commissioner and to a less e.vteiit the Deputy 
Commissioner as intermediate checks. It is sought to curtail the powers of the 
snb-divisional officers in regard to the inspection of boards’ reeoids or interference 
with their internal affairs. 

The Rev, J, J. M, Nichols Roy, Minister for local self-fiovernmen t. ojiposed tlie 
motion on the ground tha: nomination could not he done away with. Ke said that 
by numinatioa Government provide the boards with men wtio may ht 3 capable of 
becoming officer of a board in case none of the elected members was capable or 
willing to serve as such. Nominated members also looked after tho inttu’ests of the 
Government m municipalities. This w'as a point often lost sight of by many critics. 

Education Reform in Assam 

Ilth. DECEMBER -The Assembly passed to-day a rcsolulinu appointing a com¬ 
mittee to readiest the curnculum of primary and secomlary educuiion in Assam up 
to class 8 of the high school. 

The resolution w'hieh wois moved hy Mr. Bhuhan Chandra Gngoi was amended 
in two important asjiects by Maulavi Munawar Ali and by Sir Mohatunicd Band- 
iilla. Premier. 

“This Assembly” stated the resolution, “lecoramcMids to the (lovernraimt of Assam 
that as the present curriculum of education o( this province utteily fails to take note 
of the growing changes and need of society a committee be forniol to foimulate the 
princinles in outline for readjustment of the curriculum accordingly for primary and 
secondary education up'to Class 8.” 

Excise Duty on Petrol 

DECEMBER :—A resolution urging that tho Assam tjovornraent should 
move tho Government of India to giant to Assam tho entire pioceeds from excise 
duty on the petrol and kerosino produced in the Province, was nnaiiimonsly carried 
in tho Assembly. 

It was contended in the course of the debate that the royalties on erndo oil to 
tho value of Rs. 5 lakhs w’ere retained by A.ssara but the inocoeds from tho excise 
duty to the value of about Rs. 1 and a half croros were realised hy the India 
(I'overnment. Since Bengal got 62 and a half per cent of tho jute duty Assam 
should get at least the same percentage of tho excise duty levied on petrol and 
kerosene oil. 

Tuo Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Ray^ Minister for Local Self-Government withdrew 
his Assam Local Boards (Postponement of Elections) Bill, 1937, as tho Congress 
Party was opposed to it. 
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Mr. Oopinath fhiniolt, tho Loader of the Goneness (Jroup, said ihe House 
could not consider the supplementary demand made by the Premier when he 
placed before the House a statement of necessary expenditure for tho Com¬ 
missioners’ establishment during tho mouths of September, October, November 
and December. 


High Court for Assam 

Mr. Naha Kumar Dutta next moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
steps be taken for the t^stablishment of a High Court in Assam. lie said that this 

question had boon pressed for the last seven years. Provincial .4iitonomy could 

not bo (rornplete without judicial autonomy. Tiie dual contiol at present exercised 
over the judiciary in Assam was harmful in many respects. 

Tho resolution was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

.Mk.muers’ Salary Bill 

14lh. DECEMBER : -The Assembly rejiuded to-day by 47 to 36 votes tiie 
motion moved by Hon. Mauivi Sayid Sir A]nhammad Sacuhdla, I‘remier, that the 
amendments made by tiie Council the Assam Legislative Chambers (Membeis’ 

Lrnolumonts) Bill 11)37 be taken into consideration. 

Tin* Kuropean Croup, Rai Bahatlitr Promodc C haiidra Dutta and a few others 
imduding the Picmier, remaim'd neutral The Congre'-s (iiouj) voted in favour of 

tie' motion. The Mohammedan (iroufi. thn'i* Ministi'rs and the Ignited Peoples' 

Patty voted against the motion. The Bill would now go to the Cpper House again. 

.‘Vcisirding to tlie original fiill the niembeis of both Houses weri' given a 
salary of Hs, 100 a month each but the Cpper House i educed the salary to 
one rupee a year. 


Removal oi Female Ineligiihlity Bill 

16th. DECEMBER ; —The Assemby passed to-day tlie first n'ading of tbe 
Assam Municipal (Removal of Female Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937 whitdi 
was introduced liy d/»8A .l/arrs Du?in, the only woman member of tlie Assembly. 
I'Ih' Bill removes the disability of women flora becoming raembeis oi municipal 
boards. It was originally introduced in tin? Fpjier House by Rai Sahib Hem 
('handra Diitt and passed by that Houce in its last session. 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill 

The House then took up the eonsideration of Mr. Kantna Siadhu Roj/.'' 
Svlhet Town reuancy Bill 1937. as it emergerl fiom the select committee. 

'The Bill aims at fi,lining, amemling and consolidating the law regulating the 
relations helweeii landlord and tenant within tiie mumeijial limits of the town of 

S\iliot. The following clauses, among others, as amended hy the House, weie 

passcil to-'lay . 

Clause 7, which is the most imi»ortant clause in (he Bill and which w'as first 
taken up, wuis passed as follows : Notwithstanding any contiact to the contrary, 
every person who shall have hehl land as a tenant continuously for a jieiiod of 
ten years w’holly before or wdiolly aftoi or paitly befoii' and partly tuftor the 
commeneornent of this ,Vct shall he deemed at tlie expiration of that period to 
havo acquired a permanent heritable and transfeiable light of use and occupavioii 
ill that laud, subject to the [layment of rent to tlie landlord provided that nothing 

in this section shall apply to leases of laud for maunfactui iug or industrial 

purposes entered into after the passing of this .\ct. 

This clause originally provided f t 12 years for the eication of occupancy 
right but an amondmont moved by Mauivi .4bdur Rahman suggesting ten yeais 
W’as carried by 41 to 25 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Demand For Commissioners’ Est^rlisiiment 

17th. DECEMBER Tho Assembly debateil to-day whether a supplementary 
demand on an item already refused by the House was in order when Sir Mukamf?iad 
Saadullah^ the Premier, moved a supplementary demand of lls. 25,300 for the Com¬ 
missioners’ establishments for tho four moiitlis from September to December 1937. 

Rai Bahadur Promode Dutt opening the discussion said that tho supplementary 
demand was out of order and could nut come under section 81 of tho Government of 
India Act, He pointed out that since the House had specifically sanctioned the ex¬ 
penditure only up to August 30 in tho last budget session and Lad specifically made 
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a cut on the ofTu'o of tlie Commissioners the establishments could not (jontinuo heyontl 
that date. He admitted that under the Civil Service Kogulationa the staff mi^ht 
demand three months’ sahiiy in lieu of notice but that relief liad to bo given by the 

Government in a way other than hy a supplementary demand. Tlie verdict of the 

House had made it (dt'ar that the service iiad not to be carrit'd beyond September 1. 
He argued that under cover of granting relief the riovernment were extending tlie 
office for foui months. 

Mr Oi>pmatk Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party, .said tkat the House had re¬ 
fused to sanction the pay of the Commissioneis’ staff nut because they wanted to bo 

rid of the cleiks’ serviee.s but because the Government iiad lefused tu take any note 

of the feelings of the House on (his matter. In all parliaments of the woihi supple¬ 

mentary grants had to receive the as.sent of the sanctioning autijority before expomli- 
tiLLC-uould be iucuried. In the present ease the Finance Miuistei had had more than 
enough time to secure that assent. 

The House had refused the demand on August 17. 'Jhe Advocate-fJeneral Iiad 
given his opinion on August 24 and the authenticated scluHiuIe of expenditure Iiad 
been presented on September 1. The Finance Minister had Iheiefore had a week to 
submit a supplementary demand. If thi^ oxjieniliture had been enforceal)!e by any 
statute, or nile having the lorce of a statute. His KxcelliMicy the (Toviunor would 

Jiave, by viitue of jiis special poweis, charged it to the revenues of the pioviiie.e in 

the authenticated scliedule. If, on the otliei hand, tiien' was no such statutoiy 
obligation the wljole exjienditure was illegal and the House had no anthoiitv io 
pass it. 

Ml. Mnkhrrjcr ladd tliat Pule Hi of the .Assam Legislative .Assemidy 

Knii.'s only pe/mittod the bringing in of such demands as tlie present one hefoie the 
•a.>( of the days ullottt'd for the moving of giants 

Mii.hani}uad SanditUa^ leidying, said that uiuler St'ction 8! of tin* Government 
of liidia Act tlie supj>lenientaiy (lemand was in ordei. Tin* stall of the Cornmis- 
sionciN ofljce fiad to he given at least three months' notici* and exjtenditine on then 
acemcit had to be iueurred over and above the expoiidituie sanctioned on September 
1. The Assam Assemidy liulos peimittt'd the biinging in of this motion lur a siij)-* 
jdi'MK'inaiy demand. In order to maintain tin* dignitv of the House he had brought 
lei w Hid this motion instead of advising His E.\cellency the Goveinei to certifv it. 

The Speafur reserved his luling on the point raised and atljouineil tlie House. 

TiIK SrEAKEJi's KrLl.M. 

18lb. DECEMBER ; —.Mr. Ba^iDitaLtitnar Das, Speaker gave his luling to-day 
on Itie pond tif oidei lai.-^ed >ester lay hy Rai Bifmdnr P iJult (dijirhng tii 

the piesentation of a supplementary'demand for h’s, 2.0.3U() loi the (’oinmissioiters 
establishments fui tlie foul months flora Seplt'mhei' t.) Herernbci, !8:iV. 

Jliis sum ic'piesents a pait ot the Ks. T8,446 under th.e siili-hcad "'Commis¬ 
sioners’ w hich was lefused by a vote of tin* Assembly dui ing tie' last luelget sessiee 
when (he Assembly was ealle'l upon to vote on the annua! estimate of expendituie 
fo) tho eurii'nt yeai. 

Mr. Das said : "The luling of (lie (dhair is that a sufiplementaiy demaml in 
lespect of any demaml to wliiedi the Assernhly has lefused its assent oi in lespevd 
of the amount which the .Assemfdy has previoasly ledmusl would he in order if 
it can ho slunvn that it has become necessary. 

‘Mn (his particular case, relying upon the speeches of the Finance Minister and 
on the assuiances given l>y him, I find there, aie sufficient grounds for me to liold 
that the piesent supplementary demand is in older. It is now for the House to 

consider wiietlier (hey would act uf<on (he assurance of the Finance Minister and 

vole for the itemand or lejetff it.'’ 

The Finance Minister Iiad said tliat lie was always anxious to uphold tho dignity 
and piestige of the House and (hat he iiad alieadv decided to discharge the stuff 
of (he Commissioners’ establishment from January 1, TJJ8. The speaker held, 
therefoie, that lie could not dispute liis sincerity and in that view he held that a 
pnvia facie case for further expeuditure had been in terms of Becliou 81 of tho 
Government of India Act. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Uemand. after which it adjourned. 

Removal oe Female I.neligibility Bill (Contd.) 

20 th. DECEMBER Tho House passed to-day tho Assam Municipal (Removal of 

Temaio Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937. The measure was introduced 
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by Miss Mavis Dunn aad wass passed unaaimously by the Rouse. It had been pre¬ 
viously passed by the Council. 

The Syliiet Tow.v Tenancy Bill (Contd.) 

The House then took up the cousideration of Mr. Karuna Sindku Roa s Sylliet 
Town Tenancy Bill, 1937. Twenty clauses were dealt witli in the discussion. 

Considerable discussion took place over Clause 14 (1) of the Till which states 

that every occupancy tenant shall on ejectment bo entitled to be paid as compensa¬ 
tion the value of any building winch may have been elected by him or bv Ins jne- 
(lecessors in interest upto a value of lis. 1,000. Provided the value of such a build¬ 
ing exceeds Ks. 1000 the excess shall be payable only li the e.xpress consent of the 
landlord shall have been obtained for the erection of such a building. 

Mr. Rabindra Nath Aditya moved an amendment deleting the words ‘3ip to a 
value ot Ks. 1000.” He aigued that an occupancy light was the right to the fret^ 
use of land and if the tenant was handicapped in this way it would piovc an obstacle 
to the cieatiou of blotter houses in the town ot l^ylhet. 

Mr. Rohtni Kumar Chaudhury^ the Revenue Ministui, objecting to the amend¬ 
ment said that a landlady who was a ()ooi widow might be adveisely aflt-'cted by 
such an amendment. The amendment being jnit to vote was,earned by 40 t(> do votes. 
Tlie Euiojiean Cioup voted against it. 

Commissioners’ EsTAULisii.MENr—Si’EAKEigs Kuli.n*. 

2’ it. DECEMBER :—The ISpeakei, Mi. Basanta Kumar Dus ruled that th*.* 
Assemltly could not take ujj to-day the supplementaiy statement tor a supplementaly 
demand foi the Commissioners’ Establishments as conxeyed in a message tiom Uis 
Excellency the Goveinur to ttie House to-day. 

The message tiom His Excellency was made under Section G3(2) ot the Govein- 
ment ot India Act foi the pre.^entation of a statement with legard to a demand foi 
a supplementaiy giant of an additional Rs. 10,104 to defray the charges for retain¬ 
ing the Commissioneis establishments from Januaiy 1, 1U3S to March 31, 1938 

Tlio grant originally jiassed hy the .Assembly was Us. 18,03,254. A supplementaiy 
grant alieady voted by the As.sembly was U.^. :i5,300. Tiie present supplemental v 
demand consists et pay foi ofliceis—Rs, 1,029 ; pay for ostablishmeut—Rs. 11,407 : 
allowances— Rs. 128 ; contingencies—Rs. 1,940. 

Rui Bahadur D. C. Dutt raised a point of order asking whether a message from 
JJis Exeelleney justitied eaneelling the rules made by His Exeollency himselt. 

Ho said the House had been taken by surprise by this demand and pointed out 
that Hceordiug to Rule 17^2) of the Assam Legislative Assembly rules made undei 
Section 81(3) of tiie Guvernment of India Act, 1935. tiie Governor, exeieising his 
individual judgment, should allot one oi more days not eailiei than tliiee days aftei 
the day ailijtted loi such a repiesentatioii, for voting on the demands for supple¬ 
mental y grants or loi a discussion of the estimates of tlic expenditure charged oi 
foi’ botii such voting and discussion as tlie case may be. He said that according 
to ilie ai)uve lule the su[»pieiQentaiy demand could not be put to-day. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardolot^ leader ot the Coiigiess group, on behalf of iiis jiarty, 
expressed his resentment at the presentation of this demand. He said that on the 
iusl occasion that tloi Ptemiei liad represented a supplementary demand foi t'n* 
letention of the odiei's of tlie Commissioneis up to December 31, the Piemiei liad 
maiU^ it clear that he would not proseut a tuither suj>plementaiy demand tor the 
(.'oiimiissionois’ ofTiees. Mr. Bardoloi was of the opinion that His Excellency was 
aeling against the Government of India Act. Hti fiiither said this was against the 
wishes of the House and also against the powers vestini m the House aud 
pointed out that according to Heetion 52 of the Gov'einment of India .Act, which 
delines the special rosjiuiisibilities of the Governor, such a supplementaiy demand 
could not be presented. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla^ the Premier, said tiiat the Ministry stood by what he 
bad said on the last occasion viz. that lie would not ask for a further sujiplemen- 
tary demand for the Commissioners’ offices. He had spoken ou the subject to His 
Excellency. The tSpoakor held that the House could not consider the supplementaiy 
statement to-day and as there w.is not a foimal motion for the supplementaiy 
demand such a demand could not be considered. 

The position of the Speaker in relation to the Executive Uoverumeiit was the 
subject of a statement in the House to-day by Mr. B. K. Das. 
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Tho Statement was evoked by a question askiiif^ whether tlio traveling allowance 
in connexion with the recent visit of tho speaker (Mr. Das) to Calcutta had been 
saiKitioned by tlio Uovernmoiit under tlie fundamental and subsidiary rules-a 
question to which tlie Premier replied in the negative. 

In rt'gard to certain matters, Mr. l>as said, the question arises whether the 
Speaker is a Cfovorurntnit servant and tlie Head of a Department. 

“I at once say that the. Speakei is not a Government seivant and cannot he 
so,” Mr. Das adde(l. lie owes Ins position to tho House which elected him and it 
he is a servant of auyhoily he is the servant of this House. 

“Ooverumeiit servants in a province belong to the provincial executive ; tin* 
Speaker belongs to tlie provincial legislature, (toveininent servants are civil 
servants as described in tdiaptei li of Pait 10 of tiie Government of India Act ; 
the Speaker is a free agent. 

‘Mltlioiigh drawing a salary from the tioverninent the I’resident of the old 
Gounedl regulated Ins own tiavellmg and was entitled to go unvwhero where tlnne 
was business to be tiansaeted in (umm'xion with Ins duties as Ihesidunt of the 
Council. IJis decision was not liable to he e.x'amnied by anybody else. He was 
considered to be a fiee agent. 

‘bSpoakeis of Assemblies are guided by these rules in the ahseiiee of lules 
.speeilically made to cover such cases. Tlie question is wlietliei' then* are au> 
rules by wliich tlie Speaker is required to obtain any sanction fiom tlie (Juverninent 
for undei'taknig a journey beyond the pioviuce for t tausact ion ot business 
eoniKU’ited with the legislature. 

‘Hf au objection is raised by the Audit authorities that the jouiney was not 
made on legitimate legislative business an inquiry would natinally hc^ made fiorn 
the Speakei. As to tiie circumstances under wlneli the journey was untlertaken a 
eertibcate tiom the Speaker that the journey was official is consideK'd sufficient. 

‘‘As to.whether the Speaker is the head of a Department 1 sliould point out 

that treatment accorded to liim as the liead of a Department i-onllicts with tin* 

dignity of (he House. The Head of a Department must be under the eontiol ot 
some Minister, it is obvious that tho Speaker is not so. The Legislafivi* Assembly 
Depaitraeut is an autonomous Department. Cndi'i no uii cumstaiun^s can the 
Siieaker of a Legislative Assembly be treated as tlie Head ot a Depaitmeat under 
Ministenul eontiol." 

Tlie House tluui unanimously passed the motion of Khan Sahil) Maulavi Sayidur' 
Ualiman urging tlie implementation of the arneniimenl a'lo|)ted by the House 
duiing the last session lor the remis-^ioii of loveiiin; at a !l it late (jt lid pei eeut 

as soon a> funds pcimittei rin* House wa^ then piuiogued. 


Proceedings of the CounciJ 

Augvst Sesaion—Shillong—16th. to 18lh. August 1937 

No.\-OFriClAL JtESOLlTTIONS 

Tlie first sitting of tiie Assam IjOgislative Council wa-. heiii at Sliilioii!' on th(^ 

16th. August 1937. 

On th(’) motion of the l^residi’nt^ the House decided to send a condolence 
resolution to Lady Keane, e.xprossing regret at the death of Sir Mndnel Keane. 

The House adjourned as a mark of resp(?ct to the late (iovernor. 

17th. AUGUST :-F ivo resolutions were taken up to-day. One was cariierl without 
di'Msion, one Nvas accepted vvitli certain raoldications and the remaining ones wuue 
withdrawn. 

8j. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharjea's resolution reeommending for the appointment 
of a Ketreuchment Committee with tho object of finding some funds for uatioa- 
buildiug measures was accepted by the Goverumont. 
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Maulvi Ahdur Rahim Chowdhury*s lesolution recommending to the Government 
of Assam to bold the examinations of all High and Middle Spools in the province 
and to commence the academic session with the calender year was passed without 
division. 

Maulvi Abdul Hai's resolution recommending the Government to open a 
new portfolio under the heading ‘unemployment’ to be in charge of one of the 
Hon’ble Ministers was withdrawn on an assurance given by the Hon’ble Chief 
Minister that the question of unemployment has been seriously taken up by the 
Government. The education Minister said that he was technically in charge of 
the portfolio of ‘unemployment.’ 

Babu Satyendra Mohan LahirVs resolution for the separation of judiciary from 
executive was also withdrawn on the ground stated by the Hon’ble Judicial 
Minister that it would involve an additional expenditure of three lakhs of rupees. 
The Council then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18th. AUGUST;— General discussion of the Budget commenced in the Council 
to-day. Mr. Suresh Chandra Das subjected the Budget to a searching scrutiny and 
expressed, on behalf of the Bouse, disappointment at the way In which the 
Council had been called upon to deal with the financial statement of the province. 
Discussing tlie Budget, Mr. Das said that, but for the wiping out of all previous 
debts, a subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs and a contribution of G2 and a half per cent 
of the jute export duty, all mainly due to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial adjustment 
—the prosj)eiity of the province would not have been so manifest as had been 
made to appear. Mr. Das was surprised that education was practically “starved.” 
Where literacy was 5 per cent to spend only C per cent of the total revenue was 
nothing but culpable negligence, ho said. 

Mrs. Ziibida Ataur Rahman^ the only lady member and Deputy President of 
the House, thanked the Finance Minister for presenting a surplus Budget. She 
asked for fair treatment for female education. She said that in the Budget, against 
Rs. 80,10,1131 for boy.s, a sum of about Ks. 84,804 had been provided for girls. She 
suggested tliat more stipends should be given to girls to enable them to go in for 
higher training in medical nursing and midwifery. 

Kai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutta wanted that the outsiders living in Shillong 
permanontly should bo allowed to be enfranchised for the Shillong backward cons¬ 
tituency. He also criticised the Government for the delay In coming up with the 
Ministers’ Salary Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Barua (nominated) made a grievance of the fact 
that Budget was not presented before them simultaneously with the Assembly 
which, he said, was directly in contravention of the provisions of the new Consti¬ 
tution and this failure on the part of the Government was characteii.sed by him 
as showing disrespect to the House. As regards the Budget itself, ho thought that 
though it was not au ideal one, yet it could not be said it was wholly unacceptable. 

Mr. AUrn Mohan Choudhury said that the surplus did not reflect to the credit of 
the Ministry and tliat the credit rightly belonged to the Central Government. He 
apjiealed in the name of humanity to devote more attention and money to the welfare 
of the masses. Referring to the plight of Buuamganj people, ho said that place was 
completely isolated from the rest of the w’oild for want of proper communication. 

Mr. Apurva Kumar Ohose appealed to the Government for a further reduction 
of land idvenue. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri said that they had been ignored in the matter of 
presentation of Budget as also the allotment of days for their business. As regards 
the Budget itself, he referred to the section 68 (2) of the Government of India Act 
and said that it would have been more proper, if the expenditure of the charged and 
voted items were shown separately. Be criticised the Government for the inclusion 
of 5 Ministers in the Cabinet and he thought that work could be done by 3 Minis¬ 
ters. As regards the salary of Ministers he said that they should draw a salary 
sufficient enough to enable them to live not in luxury, but in comfort and in a 
decent manner and as such he thought that the Congress ideal of a maximum of Rs. 
500 should be followed. In short, tbo Ministry should work in a spirit of service and 
sacrifice. 

Hon’ble Saiyed Md. Sir Saadulla, replying on the debate, spoke for one hour. 
Referring to the objection of some of the members that they had not been treated 
properly and courteously in the matter of presentation of the Budget, he said that 
32 
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it was far from tho intention of Government. By way of explanation he said that 
the Council was summoned 12 days later than the Assembly commenced in the 
belief that by that time, some bills might come out of the Assembly to be presented 
before the Council. As regards the allotment of more days for the business of the 
House, ho assured that he would consider the matter. As regards the various 
suggestions made by the members in tho course of their speeches, he assured the 
House that those would be carefully considered and taken note of for their guidance 
in preparation of future Budgets. As regards the objection that tho Assam Ooin- 
pulsory Primary Education Act had not been given effect to as yet, he said in 
Assam Primary Education was free but to make it compulsory, he said a further 
sum of 3 crores of rupees was required which could not bo found in tho present 
state of finances of the Province. 

The Council was at this stage prorogued. 

October Session—Shillong—^25th. to 30th. October 1937 

Salaries Bill.s 

Tho October Session of tho Council commenced at Shillong on the 25th. October 
1937, under tho presidency of Kai Bahadur Mojwrnohon La}iiri, Tiie Speaker’s 
Salary Bill, the Ministers’ Salaiy Bill, tho Court of Wards’ Amendment Bill, the 
Membois’ Emoluments Bill and tho Memheis’ Komoval of Disqualification Bill were 
taken np for consideration. The Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill wa.s 
lefcrred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Satynuha Mohov Lahtri contended that the Members’ Emoluments Bill was 
not ir order as it provided for a salary with a letrospectivo effect. Hai Sahib Hem 
(''handra JDaftn and Abdur Rahim Choudhiiry said that the bill was in order. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahiri tabled a lesoJution for bringing the civil courts at 
Shillong under tho Calcutta High Court. 

Assam Local Rates Amend. Bill 

26th. OCTOBER Tho Council passed for consideration to-day the Assam Local 
Rates (Amendment) Bill, 1937. whicli provides for a reduction of the local rates 
levied in the permanently settled areas of Bylhet and Ooalpara. 

Jntioducing the Bill, Alatdri M. Asaduddt7i Choadhury said that the economic 
condition of tho residents of these areas did not jinstify the imposition of enhanced 
local rales at the rate of two annas and eight pies. This high tax occasioned hard- 
siiips to botli landlords and tenants If the Government would inquiio into the 
number of estates sold in older to meet areurs in local rates they would find out the 
real position. 

Biological Btodies 

Mr. Sarat Cha^idra Bha ttacharjee inoveil tiiat in view of tho intention of tho 
University of Calcutta to lediice tlie theoretical course of the Medical C’ollege by one 
year for those students wiio liad passed in biology a.s an additional subject in their 
i. 8c. examination early steps should be taken to provide facilities for the study of 
biology in the Cotton and Mmai iclnind colleges. 

Matilana Abu Nash(r M. Wahed, Minister for Education, said in reply that be 
had already asked the Directoi of Ihildic lustiuction to piepaie a scheme on this 
subject. Classes would bo stalled as soon as funds weie available. 

Other Non-Oificial Resolutions 

Hai Bahib Hem Cbandia Dutt moved a lesolution lecommeuding the icstoration 
of the 20 per cent cut in tiie provincial giaiit-s to (he different muiiicipaiities and 
town committees, because they were in need of funds for improving sanitation 
and walci supply. 

8ir Muliammad Baadulla, (he Premier, gave an assuiauce that (ho cuts would be 
restored when funds were available. 

Mr. Batyeudra Mohan Lahiri’s resolution recommending that stejis be taken to 
bring the British Civil Courts of Shillong under the jurisdiction of a High Court 
was accepted by the Premier with reservation. 

The Premier also accejded another resolution by the same member recommending 
Government that early steps be taken to bring the criminal courts in the partially 
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excluded areas iu Assam—the Garo Hills, the Mikir Ilills and the British 
portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Bill districts (other than the Shillong municipality 
and cantonment) under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta. 

Municipal AMENdMENT Bill 

27lh. OCTOBER Two important municipal amendment Bills, the aiming at a 
reduction of u tax on unoccupied houses and the other to allow of women becom¬ 
ing municipal commissioners, were intro'lucod in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Siiresh Charidra Das moved a Municipal Amendment Bill urging abolition of 
the holding of the tax on unoccupied houses in Municipal areas. 

Rai Sahel) Bern ("handra Diitt moved another resolution to amend the Municipal 
Act with a view to enable women to become Municipal commissioners. 

No.n-Official Resolutions 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattachart/a withdrew his resolution urging introdtudion of 
Compulsory Primary F^ducatiori in at least one police station in ea'-h sub-division in 
Assam after the Chief Minister and the Klucation Minister had pleaded inability of 
the Government to adojit the measure in view of financial stringency. 

28th. OCTOBER Mr. Safijendra Mohan Lahiri moved a resolution to-day for 
the dcprovincialisation of (rovernraent High Schools so as to set free money for aided 
high schools. Tic resolution was lost by 9 to 8 votes. 

Anothi'r resolution moved by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhaffacharya to remove the 
Shillong Cant uimeiit to a suitalile distance to provide accommodation for the steadily 
growing civil population was lost, the Cliief Minister opjiosing it. 

Assam Local Rates Amend. Bill 

29lh OCTOBER: -I'lie Assam Local Kates (Amendment) Bill of 19:i7, moved by 
Maulri Md A'.ahiiiiin Chaudhurtf and the Assam Municipal (Removal of Female 
Ineligibility) ArnondmeiiL Bill of 1017, bi’ouglit by Kai Haliib Hem Chandra Dutt 
wore passed to-day. 

The foimer Bill' enforces the local rates at oih' anna and four pies in the rupee 
i.n Sylhet and (loalfiara, and the latter enables women to become municipal com¬ 
missioners. 

An amendment moved by Rai Sahib Snnadhar Das Srnapatt to make the local 
rates one anna and eight pies, and the amendment moved by Kai Bahadur Boramba- 
prosad Barua to make tfie local rates one anna and six pies, were not moved. 

The Government, wlu) hud pressed for higher rates when the Bill was first in¬ 
troduced, also did not move any amendment, and the Local Rates Bill was passed 
without opposition. 


Salaries Bills Passed 

30th. OCTOBER Tlie Ojuucil passed to-(iay the Assam Sfieaker’s Bill, the 
Deputy Speaker’s Salarv Bill. tht» Assam Ministers' Salary Bill, the Assam I’resident’s 
Salary Bill, the Assam Deputy PiesidenPs Salary Bill and the Assam Court of Wards 
Hill in the same form as passed by the Lower Bouse. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Dan's amendment to rodiico the Chief Minister’s salary from 
Rs. 2500 to Rs. 2000 and tliat of other Ministers from Rs, 1500 to Rs. 1300 were 
negatived. 

Rai Bahadur Heramha Prasad Barua s amendment reducing the salary of the 
members of both Bouses from Rs. KX) a mouth to one rupee a year was carried by 
9 votes to 6. thus revising the Bill originally passed by the Lower Bouses. 

The daily halting allowance was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 and the travelling 
allowance to rates admissible to first grade officers. The Council was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Nagpur—3Qth, & 31st. July 1937 

Thore was considerablo obstruotion from tlio visitois’ galloriiis when the C. P. 
and Berar Legislative Assembly held its Gist meeting under the New Constitution at 
Nagfmr on the 30th. July 1937. 

The meeting be^an with the usual Congress ceremonial with Congress memheis 
walking in procession to the Assembly Chamber from the Premiers house, aceom> 
panieii by largo crowds. 

Having held a flag hoisting ceremony outside they then entered the Hall where 
packed and excited galleries awaitei the start of ih? sweaiing-in coromony. 

There were hostile demonstrations from the galleries when the former interim 
Ministers took the oaths and Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi had to set'k the protectiou of the 
chair (occupied temporarily by Khan Bahadur Syed Rifazat Alt.) 

Dr. KAare, the rremior, appealed to the galleries to maintain order but shouting 
continued and the President then warned the visitors that lie would have the galle¬ 
ries cleared. Thereafter quite prevailed and the House adjourned. 

31*1. JULY ;~The Assembly discussed to-day an adjournment motion alleging that 
(Jovernraent officers had unduly influenced an election ; the resolution was withuravvn 
after the Premier (Dr. N. B. Khare) had made a statement on his Government’s 
policy regarding the subject under debate. 

Mr. Ghanashyam Singh Gupta., the Congress nominee, was elected Speaker with 
78 vote.s, while his rival, the Rev. G. C. Rogers secured 26 votes. Mrs Anusuyahai 
Kale (Congress), the only nominee, was elected Deputy Speaker. 

Removal Of Disqualification Bill 

The House then took into consideration Mr. M. Y. Shareef's C. P. and Berar 
Offices of Proflt (Removal of DisqualiQcations) Bill of 1937. Ho said that the Bill 
intended that a person should not be disqualifled for being choosen as, and for being 
a member of the Assembly by reason only of the fact that he held certain offices of 
profit under the Crown. It, however, made an exception that a person who was an 
employee of a State Railway should be disqualified to fill a seat other than a lisbour 
seat in the said Assembly. The Minister accepted certain amendments in the list of 
offioes and the Bill was passed into law without a division. The House then 
adjourned 9ine die. 
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Budget Session - Nagpur—10th. to 22nd* September 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

The Budget sossiou of the Assembly commenced on the lOlh. September 1937. 
The Budget for 1937-38 was presented to the Assembly by Mr. K. D. Mehtay 
Finance Minister. It showed a small revenue surplus of Rs. 31,000, the estimated 
revenue being Rs. 4 74.84 lakhs, and the expenditure charged to rovoniio Rs. 474.53 
lakhs. 

Presenting the Budget the Finance Minister said : “Excluding the transaction.s of 
the Famine Relief Fund and the Public Debt, tho not result of the debt, deposit, and 
capital heads is a dtd)it of Rs. 5G.51 lakhs, of which Rs. 45.80 lakhs is for repayment 
of last year's short-term loan from the Government of India. This will bo covered 
by tho permanent loan of Rs, 50 lakhs raised during tho year, tho balance being met 
by temporary borrowing. 

“On the receipt side tho land revonuo estiraatos allow for tho largo suspensions 
and remissions that have been granted in respi'ct of tlio last rabi season owing to 
damage by untimely rain and oilier calamities. Some allow,uico has also boon made 
for tho possibility of oolloidions in tho no.xt khwrif s 5ason being affoctod hy any 
abatements oi redindions in lanl revonuo that may he made in pursuance of t!ie 
Government’s intention to give reliid in that form wherever detailed o.xamination 
shows this to be justified.” 

(tntlining tho policy of the novernmenf, Mr. Mehta said that a retrouchraent com- 
niittee would be appointed to effect drastic economy in the cost of administration. 

question of separation of judiciary from executive, the [lossibility of a reduction 
in si'alcs of pay of subordinate service's, overhaul of administration and local bodies 
wi^h a view to making them more efheiout and jail reform, were all under considera¬ 
tion of tho (loverument. The (jovernmeiit was likely to undertake a commercial sur¬ 
vey of foresfs which would indicate possibilities of starting new industiies. They 
weie also consideiing the problem of agricailtural irajiroveraent and the proposals for 
the reduction of grazing dues, and irrigation rates were being examined. The (biv- 
»‘rurat'nt would also take uj) shortly the problem of water supply and communica¬ 
tions in rural aroas, and Mr. Mehta lioped that next year’s budget would show the 
fruits of tbeir etTorts. 

He refeired to the policy of prohibition and announced that, as tho first step, 
they ha 1 decided to stop liquor sales in Saugor district and Narsingpur subdivision, 
auo also intendt'd to discontinue sales in Akot taluk in Berar. TTie (iovornment had 
also decided to introduce prohibition in select industrial are,is and carry on tem¬ 
perance propaganda all over the province. The auticifiated loss to the genej-a] revenues 
Horn excise source of Ifs 33 laklis spread over a [)enod of yeais and during this 
period it would be employed in financing schemes oi rural development and village 
njilift. Rtderriiig to the qnostion of iriiraodiato relief to the peasantry, he said that 
Diey would examine Die position and ado{)t all possible ameliorativi‘ measures. Bo 
concluded tliat the budget next year would tlomaul saciificos from all sections of tlu3 
coramnnits, except the poorest and hoped that none would be found waiting. 

Befoie tin* Finance Minister had pieseuted the Budgc't Mr. G. S. Pago (Hriity 
Fart^) Rongiit leave to move an adjournment motion to discuss the nnu-inclusion of 
a lianjan in (he Ministry, in view of the fact that harijan members numbered 30 in 
the House and represented an iulluontial minority. The Sneaker disallowed the 
motion stating that Iho matter was not urgent and could have neen discussed in the 
l.sst session. 

Official Bills 

Tho C. P. and Berar Legislative Assembly Committee Summons Enforcement Bill 
and another the Police Act Amendment Bil) authorizing the Provincial Government 
to appoint honorary iiolice officers to deal with certain types of olTonces were passed 
by tho House. 

Salaries Bills 

The Premier, Dr. Khare introduced tho Bill providing for salaries and allowances 
of Ministers, the Hpeaker, tho Deputy Speaker, the Parliamentary Secretaries and 
the Members. Amendments reducing allowances to Ministers moved by non-Congress 
Members were rejected without division. The House voted tho salaries of the 
Speaker, Deputy Speaker and Parliamentary Beoretaries. The salary for membera 
was under discussion when the House adjourned. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

lllh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly devoted the whole day to the general discuss- 
sion of the Budget. Rao Saheb D. Y. Rajurkar^ Leader of the Opposition, opening the 
debate, complained that the budget did not treat the claims of Berar for revenue ex¬ 
penditure as enjoined by the Government of India Act, and said tl)at ho was com¬ 
pelled to appeal to the Governor to look into the matter as one of His Excellency’s 
special responsibilities. 

Mr. Abdul Raxak Khan felt that the budget did not bear “the Congress stamp.” 
Mr. Maindas, a Congress Harijan member from Bilaspur, recalled the Congress elec¬ 
tion pledges regarding reduction of land revenue, and in case no relief was 
forthcoming, he and his six Harijan colleagues would resign from the party. 

Mr. Beohar Rajendra Singh said that the Congress Ministry had little time to 
scrutinize the budget in detail, and had no doubt that the Ministry would devote 
its first attention for improving the condition of the masses. The Rev. G. G. 
Rogers advocated great caution regarding nrohibition policy. 

The Financti Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, replying to the criticisms, appealed to 
all sections of the House to co-operate with the Ministry. The granting of consider¬ 
able relief to ryots would, he stated, entail exploration of fresh avenues of income. 
He assured the House that the Congress Ministiy would try to ledeem their election 
pledge by giving immediate relief to the smaller peasautiy. Referring to the com¬ 
plaint of unfair treatment of Herai, Mr. Mehta asked the Opposition not to embaiia.ss 
the Government at the outset. 


VoTiNQ ON Budget Demand 

13lh. SEPTEMBER Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. Ihe first 
divisiona was taken when Mr. G. 8. Page (Nagpur Labour) pressed a tokeu cut 
under “laud revenue.” It resulted in a victory for the Government, L:5 voting - for 
Mr. Pago’s motion and G8 against it. Mr. Page sought to express the desire of the 
Assembly that the Government should reduce rents of holdings by 20 per cent. 

Mr. P. B. Gole, Revenue Minister, made the following statement regarding the 
revenue policy of the Cabinet ; “In consultation with my colleagues 1 have decided 
to give reduction in the laud revenue at a flat rate throughout the pi-ovince. lu 
pursuance of the present Ministry’s policy small holdings would be given immediate 
relief. Wo will decide what should bo treated as small holdings in each tract, and 
the tlat rate to be given. Tfie relief now given will not bo withdrawn, but the ques¬ 
tion would be considered in all its bearings with a view to seeing if further relief 
should or should not bo given to bring about an equitable adjustment throughout 
the province.” 

14th SEPTEMBER :-The excise policy of tire (lovoriiment was discussed at 
length ill the Assembly to-day. Several cut motions on the excise grants were moved, 
but later withdvawn. IVir. Abdul Razaque, Deputy Leader of the Independent party, 
sought elucidation of the Government’s prohibition policy by means of a cut motion.* 

Mr. D. K. Mehta, Finance Minister, stated that it was wrong to say that tlio Gov- 
eiurnont prestige in the market did not stand high. He thought that *tliere was some 
misunderstanding with regard to the recent C. P. Loan, being under-subscribed. It 
was agreed when the loan was issued, that loans of all Governments should open 
and close at the same time and that such of the loans that were under-subscribed would 
be made good from those over-subscribed. The loans were closed after two hours 
of their opening. As some of these were over-subscribed and when it was found that 
tlie C. P. Loan applications did not come up to Rs. 50 lakhs, a portion of the Madras 
loan was allotted to this province. He had no doubt that it would have been fully 
subscribed had the subscription list been kept open for a longer time. 

With regard to the fear-s expressed by tlio mover that pursuanoo of this policy 
might lead to financial crisis, Mr. Mehta said that his Government stood for balanced 
.budgets, and fears were groundle.ss. Ho also said that there was equally no founda¬ 
tion for the belief that prohibition was being adopted all at once. The policy was 
being pursued by stages and the Government hoped to make the province dry iu 
three years. 

ISth* SEPTEMBER A cut motion to raise a debate over rates of eouit-fee, 
process fee and registration fee of moneylenders was thrown out by the House by 7i 
votes to 31. A similar out motion was defeated 31 voting for and 69 against it. 
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Mr. Y. M. Sareef, Law Minister, replying, stated that the present Government 
was not responsible for the court on process fees now in force. 

The demand under excise and stamps were voted, and the grants under forests 
were under consideration when the House rose for the day. 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed the Forests and Registration demands 
to-day and the demand under the head Irrigation was under diseussion when (ho 
House adjourned. The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, who on the previous day 
had given the impression of speaking in a “bureaucratic vein” placated his partv 
members by assuring that every grievance brought to his notice would be examined. 
He announced that the Government would undertake a commercial survey of the 
forests. 

17lh. SEPTEMBER The demands under irrigation and public works were voted 
by the Assembly to-day, all cut motions being withdrawn. 

Mr. Thakur Gbedilal moved a token cut under general administration, urging that 
all Government servants who put in 25 years’ service, should be retired with a 
view to relieving unemployment. The Premier, Dr. Khare said that the question 
was under examination. The Congress Ministry, he said, favoured economy. 

By another cut naotion Kao Balieb D. V. Rajurker urged Government to impose 
a graded salary cut in the emoluments paid to Government servants pointing out 
lliat Hi Madias tJio Congress Ministry had already imposed reductions. 

Dr. Khare expressed himself in agreement with the principle underlying the 
motion, but said it was a mistake to say that Madras had already imposed a graded 
cut The local Government w’ould strongly urge the Central Government to agree 
to the imposition of such cuts. The matter was at present before the Secretary of 
State. The'cut motion was withdrawn. 


iSth. SEPTEMBER “There can be no two opinions as to the attitude Govern¬ 
ment servants should adopt in dealing with the public and, as pointed out by the 
Governor of the United Provinces in a recent speech, that attitude should be one 
of canying out the orders and policy of the Government of the day loyally, and 1 
hope that Government servants in the C. P. and Berar will loyally carry out the 
policy of the present Government.”—This statement was made by Dr. Khare, Pre¬ 
mier, in course of a reply to a token cut brought by a Congress member when a 
demand under general administration was under discussion. During discussion 
several Congress members made certain allegations regarding the attitude of police 
officials at several places dming the last general elections. Pioceeding Dr. Khare 
said that there was no material at his disposal to enable him to verify the accuracy 
or the exaggerated character of the allegations but if specific complaints were 
brought to bis notice they would be inquired into. He added that instructions had 
been issued to Government servants that they should keep themselves strictly aloof 
fiom party politics and should bo polite and couiteous to the public. 

After discussion the cut motion was withdrawn. The need for the abolition of 
the posts of eomraissioners was raised by another member. Mr. D. K. Mehta, 
Fiuuuco Minister, stated that the views of the House would be conveyed to the 
Secretary of Btate. 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—The whole of the provincial Budget was passed to-day 
by the Assembly. The guillotine was applied when the demand under Administration 
of justice was under discussion, and all subsequent demands, numbering 20, were 
passed without discussion. 

By another cut motion Mr. U. J. Bhai'ukha (Congress) urged that the Advocate- 
General should be paid Rs. 600 a month. On an assurance by Mr. Bhareef that the 
question would be examined by him in consultation with other members of the 
Cabinet and then submitted to the Governor for decision, the cut motion was 
withdrawn. 


8alari£s Bill 

21st. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly met to-day the first part of the day 
was spent in discussing the Payment of Balaries Bill. After fifty minutes* dtsouasiou 
the Bill authorising the payments of salaries to Ministers, the Speaker, the Deputy 
Speaker, the Parliamentary Secretaries and others was passed. 
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Dem/lnd for Constituent Assembly 

2lit. SEPTEMBER :--Lively debate ensued to-day when the Hon’ble Dr. N. B. 
Khare^ Prime Minister, moved the official resolution on Constituent Assembly. The 
Prime Minister traced at length the constitutional development of the country to show 
how the demand formulated in the resolution was a logical soquol. In a thirty 
minutes’ speech Dr. Khare made it clear that financial, economic? and political evolu¬ 
tions of the country were inter-dependent. He said that the Congress demanded 
that the present constitution should be forthwith repealed as inadequate and insulting 
to the dignity of India. 

Immediately had the Prime Minister finished, Dr. Raghavendra Rao rose to 
oppose the motion. Ho regretted that the speech of the Prime Minister was full of 
inaccuracies. The Prime Minister had also omitted from the resolution the essential 
ingredient from the Working Committee’s approved draft. Whatever, one might say 
about the inadequacy of the constitution, there had heeu great changes in the poli¬ 
tical situation. As a result of these coustitutioual changes the gravity of political 
power had been sliifled to Proviuces. The Prime Ministers had now occupied the 
place hitherto occupied by Governors. Proceeding, he said that the federation of the 
people of provinces and of Indian States was an ideal worthy of any sacrifice and 
worthy of coliahoratiou of tndians and Britons. The Constituent Assembly pre¬ 
supposed a high degree of homogeneity and unity of purpose. hJuch an o.vperiment 
had novel been tried in the suh-contiiiont, possessing sucli a diversity of races and 
interests. He asked what guarantee would there be that if the Constituent Assembly 
was convoked on the basis of adult franchise for the determination of India’s future 
constitution, the Communist party in India would not got hold of the machinery and 
oust those who were now clamouring for the Constituent Assembly on peaceful and 
non-violent lines. 

Mr. 7’. J. Kedar (Congress) siiowered invectives on Dr. Rao. He wondered how 
Dr. Rao could praise the present (Jovernraent of India Act when the whole country 
condemned it. He asked them to follow the example of Ireland which had shaped 
its own constitution. They were, by bringing this resolution, following in the foot¬ 
steps of the country which fought for a constitution after its liking and ultimately 
got it. Referiing to the fear of Dr. Rao of the capture of the Congress by Com¬ 
munists, Mr. Kedar declared that he liad not come across a single Communist in 
India who was imbued with violent ideas. They were not dangerous people as Dr. 
Kao thought them to be. To consider the Communist as a terrorist was nothing 
but a flight of imagination. Tliey never wanted P''edoratioa and he asked Dr, Kao to 
preach his gospel in Indian State.s. Assumption of office by the Congress did not 
mean surrender of the natioual demand. On the contrary, the Congress was out to 
shake off the shakles of Hiitish Imperialism. 

Hon’bio Mr. Aiishra said tliut Mr. Raghavendra Rao in course of his speech had 
tried to have a dig at tiie Congress at every stage. He referred Mr. Rao to a speech 
delivered by him in 1921 In wJiieh Mr. Rao liaJ said that the link between India 
and Knglauil was an aitificial one and he was surpiised to notice that one who was 
a sharp critic of Government in those days hud turned into a defender of the 
British policy. 

Mr. Oulahehand Choudhuri (Congress) supporting Dr. Khare’s resolution said that 
liie Government of India Act did not aim at giving fcSwaraj to India but merely 
made a provision foi the Government India. It was, therefore, idle to hope anything 
tangible from the scheme outlined therein. Only a Constituent Assembly could not 
draw up a Constitution that would satisfy the aspirations of India. The Congress, 
lie added, had accepted office not for working the Act but to prevent self-seekers 
and other undesirable people from usurping power. 

Mr. Pundhari Patil (Non-Brahmin) led an ironical attack on the Congress by 
saying that the exclusion of a Harijan member from the Cabinet had roused suspi¬ 
cions in the minds of people about its bonalides vis-a-vis the poor and illiterate 
people who constituted an important minority community in the province. He was 
afraid that the Constituent Assembly would result in concentrating power in the 
hands of the rich and would be a signal for the spread of Bolshevism. 

Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale refuted the allegation of Mr. Fatil by pointing out that 
the Congress had all along advocated adult franchise which gave power to the poor¬ 
est of the poor. The Congress also favoured the imp' sition of death duties—a 
suggestion which it would have never made had it favoured the rich as alle^d. 

Mr. Bikhulal Chandak also supported the resolution while Mr. Ghodichor Dashrath 

33 
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Patil supported Mr. Harda’s amendment. Mr. Agnibhoj supported the Congress 
resolution. Khan Baheb Muzaffar Hussain alleged that the minorities were afraid of 
the Congress because of the Congress hp sympathy to democracy which was not 
found in actual practice. It was also not free from the Hindu Sabha influence. 
It was not proper for those who accepted office to say that their action did not 
amount to surrender of the national demand. Congressmen during thoir term of 
office so far had not given any proof that they were wrecking or attempting to 

wreck the new Constitution. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly session, came to a close to-day after it 
had adopted the resolution on the Government of India Act 1935, and the 
Constituent Assembly demand. The first part of the lesolution communicating to 
the Government of India the emphatical opinion of the Assembly that the Act 
should bo replaced at the earliest possible date by a constitution in consonance with 
the aspirations of the people of India was unanimously iidopted, while the latter 

nait, viz., ‘‘as expressed in the resolutions of the Indian National Congress” and 

‘that assumption of office by the Mmisteis should ly no means be undiustood as a 

surrender of the National Demand for a Constitution to be shaped by representa¬ 
tives of the people of India duly summoned to a Constituent Assembly convened 
for the purpose” was adopted without a division. 

The three amendments to the resolution wore lost by an overwholraing majority 
of votes. The House thou adjourned sine die. 

Winter Session-^Nagpur—7th to 16th December 1937 

, The Proiiihition Bill 

Reference of the Central Provinces and Berar Prohibition Bill to a Select 
Committee and a victory'’ for the Opposition in the debate on the Berar Land 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill marked the first day’s proceedings of the Assembly’s 
winter session which began on the 7th. December. 

Moving that the Prohibition Bill he referred to a select committee Mr. P. B. Oole^ 
Minister for Excise claimed that the measure bad public siip[)ort to an extent never 
before extended to any other. Replying to iliose who doubted the wisdom of prohibition, 
the Minister said that illicit distillation had tlirived in the past because of the 
public’s apathy but liore, as elsewhere m India, theie was gieat social, religious and 
traditional disapproval of the drink habit and tin's sentiment against liquor could be 
marshalled through systematic piojiaganda. Government proposed to appoint a number 
of anti-drink committees in selected areas in addition to a piovincial committee. 
As regards the financial aspect of the nroblem the Minister said tliey must bo 
prepared to face a loss, lie asked the House to rerni'mbi'r that tlu' olqeel of taxation 
was to spend the proceeds on the betteimerit of taxpayers. What better object 
could they spend on it than the improvement of the living condition of the poorer 
sections of tlie community w^ho constituted the nnijerity of those given to drink 
The Government were deteimined to snffei any loss involved and would find the 
money either by retrenciiment or by devising measiiies of taxation fliat w’ould not 
affect the poorer classes of tlie (■(•mmnnity. 3 lie Ministei pointed out that it would 
be unwise to be hasty in the eslabhsliment of pioliibition. 3hey had first to have a 
clear idea of the difficulties involved. 3heii decision was inevokable and they 
could not lisk failure by haste. The expeiienee they woidd gain by introducing 
prohibition in the areas now selected would give tliem conridence for extending the 
movement in the next two or three years. 

Khandwa Ginning Tax Validity Bill 

Pandit D. P. Misra., Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Khandwa 
Ginning and Pressing Tax Validating Bill, occasioned by the recent ruling of the 
Privy Council that the municipal committee of Khandwa when it imposed the tax 
ia 1§22 had not gone through all the necessary legal formalities, be referred to a 
select committee with instructions to report by December 15. The motion was 
carried. 

Berar Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

The Opposition scored a virtual victory over the Government when the Berar 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill was taken up for discussion. 
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Mr. Oole had originally moved that the Bill bo referred to a select committee 
but opposition from Berar members that the Bill sought to expropriate the cultiva*- 
tor and confer wide and unwarranted powers on the Government lead to the 
Minister agreeing to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

The Bill seeks to give the Oovernmeiit power to appropriate land which is out¬ 
side the margin of profitable cultivation and has been abandoned by the cultivator. 

Messrs ll G. Khapardo, M. M. Huq, Pandhari Patil, Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Rahaman Bog, Kao Saheb Rajurker and others contended that the Bill would lead 
to the displacement of thousands of tenants. 

The Minister replying said that the Opposition had misinterpreted the object of 
the Bill. The Oovernm( 3 nt was not keen on entering on the land. The object 
of the Bill was to see that no cultivable land lay waste, lie would be prepared to 
extend the period of its abandouraont by a cultivator from three years to five in 
order to allay the fears of the Opposition. The House then adjourned, 

C. P. Imua.v Contract Act Amend. Bill 

8th: DECEMBER In the Ass.^rablv to-dav, the hen. Mr. Shareef, Minister for 
Law, introduced the C. P. and Buiar Indian Contract Act Amendment Bill for em¬ 
powering civil courts to set aside charapertous agreements between nominal plaintiffs 
and maintainors upon sucli terras and conditions as the courts deem fit to impose. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill refers to the recommendations 
of the Civil .rustieo Committee which inter alia reeomraended that the Indian Con- 
irac'. Act should bo amended on the lines of the provision obtaining in Eugilsh Law. 

In moving tlmt the' Bill be roforre-1 to a Select Committee the Minister referred 
to the evils arising out of pei’sons who fcavu' encouragement to or assisted one of 
the parties to a suit or [irooeeding without having any interest therein or any motive 
recognised by law as justifying theii interference and pointed out that it was against 
iiublic policy to oDcoura^o sucli litigation. 

Mr. Abdul Razaqnc Khan, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, strongly opposed the 
provisions of the IJill and couteudf>vi that the majority of the provinces and legal 
authorities wert; o[>po^ed to the itsjonimendations of the Civil .lustice Committee 
being taken up piecemeal, as also this partieular rocoraraendation He added that 
the conditions in India difft 3 red widely from those in England and the Bill was un¬ 
warranted. He moved that the Bill bt' circulated fjr eliciting public opinion thereon. 
Mr. Kazaque s motion was thrown out without a division and the Government motion 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was carried. The House then adjourned. 

Nox-Dffici.\l Bills 

9lh. DECEMBER The Assembly devoted to-day’s entire sitting to a discussion 
on 31 non-official bills. Twenty-nine of these were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one was passed into law. 

The first Bill to be introduced was that of Mr, M. G. Chiinavis, representing the 
C. P South Laudholders’ Constituenev, seeking to prevent the slaughter of milch 
cattle, especially cows. When this Bill was introduced, some members of the 
Ministerial Party ciied “no” to th(» question of the speaker. 

Mr. V. R. kalappa introduced hi.s C. P. and Berar Payment of Salaries A.mend- 
ment Bill, providing a house and motor allowance to the Speaker. The Bill was 
passed into law. The Speaker's allowances will be on a par with those of Ministers. 

A number of Congress Party members tabled Hills, affecting the rights of tenants 
and malgnzars and suggesting changes in th(3 tenancy system. Others tabled Bills 
seekings to remove the social disabilities of liarijaus and conferring on them the 
right to use all public places. ... i i ii 

Mr. Kalappa also introduced the Nagpur House Rent Bill, seeking to regulate the 
rents of houses in Nagpur. .... 

Another interesting Bill was that tabled by Syed Rouf Shah, authorising the 
Deputy Commissioners to issue permits without payment 9 f licence fee to Shikarees 
to shoot man-eating tigers, pautliers, leopards in areas infested by such animals, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the C. P. Game Act. The statement of objects and 
reasons of the Bill says that one human life is more valuable and important than 
any amount of money that might be recovered in the form of licence fees for shoot¬ 
ing. The proposed provision in the C. P. Game Bill is necessary to expedite the 
destruotion of man-eaters. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

13Ui. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed 5 non-official resolutions demanding 
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the institution of an enquiry into the causes of the communal disturbances in 
Jubbulpore during the Dasara festival. 

Congress members, supporting it, urged the Government thoroughly to investi¬ 
gate the cases of the riots and to take steps in order to [)reveat a recurrence in 
future but Muslim members thought that no useful purpose would be served at this 
stage by an enquiry of the nature proposed. 

The Premier, the hon. Dr. N. B. Khare^ speaking on the motion, stated that the 
Government would accept the motion if he, along with the Minister in charge of Law 
and Order, were asked to make an enquiry into tho disturhanccs. The House assent¬ 
ed to the Premier’s suggestion and the resolution was carried unopposed. The Pro- 
raior thanked the House for its coufidenoe and said tiiat comrauiuil riots should make 
everjr Indian hang down his head in shame, lie appealed to the leaders of all com¬ 
munities to see that there was no repetition of such ugly disturbances. 

Discussion on another resolution, urging that the enlianceraont of revenue made 
as tho result of tho last settlement in seven taluks of West BL3rar be reduced and 
that land revenue in tliose Talukas as collected at the pre-sottlemeut rate from the 
current year, had not concluded when tho House rose foi the day. The motion was 
supported by several members, Congress and non-Congress, hailing from Berar. 

14th. DECEMBER Mrs. Durgahai Joshi was granted leave by tho Assembly to¬ 
day to withdraw her resolution demanding a reduction in land revenue in seven 
taluks of Berar to the rates prevailing befoio the settlements of 1934. 

Tho Revenue Minister^ replying to the debate, stated that the question of relief 
in the more highly assessed areas had been engaging the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment ever since they had taken up office. Their examination was nearing comple¬ 
tion and a decision would bo reached shortly. Tho Minister added tliat lie felt that 
temporary relief was necessary and that it should take the foira of abatement over 
a period of years. He had not yet decided what tho [lercentage of lelicf should he 
and for that every effort would be made to mitigate hardship and remove the sense 
of grievance. Tho Minister hoped that it would be realised that financial considera¬ 
tions were limiting factors in this as in any other matter of relief. 

C. P. AND Berar Enquiry Committee Bill 

15tb. DECEMBER ‘Tt should be the concern of everybody to see that the 
laws we make here are very good law’^s and that they are hundred per cent good,” 
said Mr. O. S, Oupta^ Speaker, while adjourning the House in older to facilitate full 
discussion of a Government Bill. 

The Bill in question was one of the most controversial that had ever come up be¬ 
fore the Assembly. It was described as tho Centra! Proviucijs and Berar Enquiry 
Committee Bid and sought to empow'or tho Provincial Government to appoint an 
entjuiry Committee to deal with any matter of jiublic importance and record 
evidence from “any person or summon him to inoduce any document in his 
possession, and to tender an exidanation either personally or thtough a legal 
practitioner.” 

When the Bill was introduceed by the hon Dr. Khare, the Pjcmior, Mr. Rizvi 
(Raipur) raised objections. Firstly he contended that the Bill was ultra vires of tho 
Legislature inasmuch as it sought to empower the Government to otiquire into the 
conduct of persons outside its purview, such as raombers of llie Naval Military or 
Air Forces and secondly, assuming that the House was competent to deal with the 
measures, the previous sanction of the Governor-General had not hooii obtained for 
its introduction, 

Several speakers supported Mr. Rizwi’s contention and olhers opposed it. 

Mr. Rizvi farther contended that in accordance with tho ytauding Orders and 
the rules of procedure, where a question arose as to whether it was competent for 
a Provincial Legislature to legislate on tho subject without the sanction of the 
Governor-General, it was mandatory on the Speaker to refer tho question to that 
authority whose sanction would have been necessary to introduce it. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Chair to withhold leave to introduce tho Jffll. 

After some discussion, the Speaker gave his ruling in favour of the introduction 
of the Bill. He admitted the existence of the rule quoted by Mr. Rizwi but also 
referred to another rule which permitted tho Speaker to allow such legislation to 
be introduced as, he felt, lay within the competence of the Legislature. It was only 
when a doubt arose in tho mind of the Speaker that tho rule quoted by Mr. Rizwi 
came into operation. 
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In order to judge whether discussion on the Bill was permissible, the Speaker 
referred to the Statement of Objects and Reasons and pointed out that the object 
of the Bill was to authorise the setting up of an enquiry committee to investigate a 
matter of public importance, ,, 

In regard to the interpretation of rules, the Speaker stated that his policy would 
be to protect and enhance the rights of the House and not to seek to curtail them. 
The authorities concerned conld interfere with his decision if they chose ^ they 
had ample powers under the Government of India Act to do so. The Bill was 
only an enabling measure and contained no penal provision. He, therefore, held 
that the House was competent to discuss the measure. 

Hr. Khare next moved that the Bill bo taken into consideration at once. ^ 

Mr. B, O. Khaparde moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion, 
Mr. K-haparde was supported by Rao Saheb Rajurker, Leader of the Opposition, and 
several members from the Opposition benches. . 

Members of the Congress Party appealed for the application of the closure in 
order to curtail the debate, but the Speaker refused to apply closure as the Bill was 
very important and ho would not like to shut out discussion. 

The Assembly was adjourned while Mr. Khaparde’s motion was under discussion. 

16th. DECEMBER When the Assembly met to-day, Mr. Khaparde moved that 
the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Messrs. Abdul Razaque and S. W, A. 
R'z'd supported the motion, Mr Rizvi failed to understand why the Government 
should bring forward a Bill of the present nature since there was nothing in the 
past to show that enquiry committees appointed by Government had been precluded 
from taking the evidence which they wanted to record, Tlie Hunter Committee after 
the incident of the Jallianwaila Bagh and the United Provinces Labour Enquiry 
Committee were instances in point. Furtlier, the Bill contained no provision 
for compensation to officers against wliom allegations might be made and who might 
be held to be innocent by the Committee of Enquiry. 

The hon. Dr. N. B. R^kare, Ptemior and Leader of the House, said that the Gov¬ 
ernment, who appointed their servants, were more concerned about the latter s wel¬ 
fare and about maiutainiiig their dignity. There was no need for nervousness ou the 
part of the Opposition. 

Mr. Khaparde: “Our nervousness comes from the fact tliat the present Govern¬ 
ment have come here to wreck the Oonstitutiou and to break Ooverument.” 

The hon. Mehta: “We have not come to wreck the Goveniraent servants.” 

Mr. Khapardo’s motion for circulation w'as pressed to a division and was defeated 
by 63 votes te 19. 

Mr. Khaparde next moved that the Bill be referred to the Select Committee but 
this motion was also defeated by G1 votes to 23. 

Dr. Khare 8 motion for the immediate consideration of the Bill was also pressed 
to a division and carried by 61 votes to 23. 

Messrs. Khaparde. Abdul Razaque and Rizwi next moved a number of amend- 
nionts, which were all defeated. The Government opposed every amendment. 

When Mr. Khaparde’s amendment that the power to summon persons to give 
evidence or produce documents should bo vested in all members of the Committee and 
not only in the Chairman, as provided in the Bill, was not accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, he exclaimed: “Wo have still to see the benefits of democracy, the curses of 
which are already evident.” His amendinent was thrown out by 6i to 19. 

Rao Saheb Rajurker led the attack on clause 5 of the Bill which Mr. A. Razaque 
moved, should be deleted. The clause run.s as under: “If during the course of an inquiry, 
the Committee considers it necessary to investigate the conduct of any person, the 
Committee shall give an opportunity to such person to take part in the proceedings 
of the Committee either in person or through a legal practitioner.” 

The liOader of the Opposition described the Clause as misrule by the majority and 
such as would make it difRcult for any man to live honourably. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar intervened, a.sking if there was any penal provision in the Bill 
compelling the attendance of such persons. 

Mr. Rajurker said that if the Committee appointed had no power to deal with the 
offenders, then there was no justification for wasting the public time and money by 
appointing an Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. Rajurker’s as also Mr. Rizvi's amendmeut, excluding acts of Government 
servants purported to have been done before 1st April 1937, the date of introduotion 
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of Provincial Autonomy, as provided for in Section 270 of the Government of India 
Act, wore thrown out. 

Mr. Btzvr next moved an amendment, which required the suspension of Standing 
Orders by the Speaker as also the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
He claimed that notice of the Bill was first given to members on December 7, which 
had left no time for them to got the sanction of the (Governor-General before they 
could give notice of amendments. The members of the House had the right to move 
amendments, of which they have boon deprived on account of the failure of the 
Government to give sufficient notice to the members. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Chair to adjourn the sitting to enable members to obtain the requisite sanction. He 
reminded the Speaker that it was his duty to protect the rights and privileges of 
the members. 

The Speaker gave his ruling against Mr. Rizvi, remarking that the House having 
decided to proceed with the consideration of the Bill, suspension of business at this 
stage would amount to llouting its decision which he was not prepared to do. He 
recognised the difficulty of the members but was helpless in tlie matter. The situa¬ 
tion once again showed the undesirability of rushing through legislation and ho 
appealed to the Government to proceed slowly. He could not adjourn the business 
because there would be uotliing before the House for consideration since Mr. Rizvi’s 
amendments were not actually before the House. 

The Bill was passed into law, after the disposal of (he amendments. Mr. Rizvi 
offered the most strenuous opposition to the motion for its passage and hoped that 
before giving his consent to the Bill, His Excellency the (Governor would consider 
all his objections 

The House adjourned amidst dramatic scenes. Just when the Speaker was an¬ 
nouncing the adjournment, Mr, Rizvi wanted to know the duties and privileges of 
the Leader of the House and further complained that some Secretaries to Government 
were intervetiing in the course of the debates and confabulating with the Ministers. 
While Mr. Rizvi was on his logs, a member on tho Treasury Bencli said that mem¬ 
bers of tho Congress Party could leave the House. 

Mr, Xhaparde protested against this and said that the Minister’s order to his men 
was an insult to the Chair and to the House. 

Amidst confusion, the Speaker adjourned the House sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Opening Day—Cuttack—28th. July 1937 

Election of Speaker & Dy. Speaker 

The members of tho Orissa J^egislative Assembly formally assembled at Cuttack on 
the 28th. July to elect their Speaker and Deputy Speaker. Mr. B. N. Das, who had 
been nomitated by His Excellency the Governor to occupy the chair pending formal 
election of the Speaker, made a short speech welcoming the newly-elected members 
of the House. “Government of the })eople was being inaugurated for the first time 
to-day,” said the Chairman, as h(5 announced that Mi.Mukmid Prasad Das (Congress 
Nominee) liad been elected Speaker nncontosted. 

Mr. Nanda Kishore Das, also nominated by the Congress Party, was thereafter 
declared elected as the Deputy Speaker without contest. 

After the election of tht3 Speaker, Congress members sang the “Bademataram” 
song, all elected members in the House standing up in their seats. 

The excellent atmospliero which prevailed in the House so long was marred by a 
a small incident when it was notii^ed that Mr. Mansfield, Chief Becretary to tlie 
Orissa Government and one or two othei Government officials, remained seated 
while the “Bandemataram” song was being sung. 

Pandit Qodavaris Misra immediately drew the attention of the Speaker to tliis 
fact and aSked for his ruling as to whether it was permissible for a Government 
offiLdal to show this affront to the House. 

The Speaker promised to enquire into tho matter and give his ruling after 
ascertaining tho facts from tho members referred to. 

The Speaker announced that ho had decided to accept Rs. 400 only per mouth 
as his salary, an announcement which was greeted with clioors from all sections of 
the House. 

Budget Session—Cuttack—30lh. August to 28tb. Sept. 1937 

Finakciai, Statement fou 19!!7-!i8 

30tli. AUGUST : —Mr. Biswa?iath Das^ Premier, intjoducod to-day the Budget 
for 1937-38. Tho budget shows a surplus of Rs. 5,20,000, total receipts aud expen¬ 
diture being Rs. 1,89,57,000 and Rs. 1,84,37,000 lespectively. 

In his opening remarks the Premier dwelt on the past sufleiings of Utkal duo 
to political and administrative' vivisection. The National Congress was fighting foi 
Swaraj and was opposed to tho imposed Governmout of India Act. Tho new logi.s- 
latiires, however, enjoyed some measure of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Das regretted that the Congress Ministry in Orissa lacked time to give close 
attention to the present Budget. Besides, the Oiissa Budget suffered from peculiar 
difficulties. New areas had been added to the province. Their estimates of income 
and expenditure were very rough. Madras officers serving in Orissa had the option 
to return and their pay, pension charges and travelling allowances were uncertain 
and upset the budget provision once made. 

Proceeding, the Premier referred to tho need to maintain Rs. 5 lakhs as minimum 
balance with the Reserve Bank consequent on the Niomeyer settlement and as a 
corollary of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. Now, after wiping out the 
interest charges on tho two protective canal systems "in Orissa amounting to Rs. 10 
to 11 lakhs, the Central Government wore giving a recurring grant of Rs. 40 lakhs 
annually towards tho normal expenditure. In the current year Orissa had obtained 
lis. 47 lakhs. Tho revised budget for 1930-37 revealed a closing balance of Rs. 3.55 
lakhs, which was really made up of Central Government grants for specific purposes. 

If the provincial revenues alone were considered, it was a deficit of Ks. *04 lakhs. 

Excluding special grants, the Budget made no room for new schemes. Mr. Das, 
therefore, appealed to officials to accept a similar pay. The revenue was likely to 
fall owing to the recent unprecedented floods. The grant of Rs. 40 lakhs as sub¬ 
vention from the Central Government was due really to the presence in the Orissa 
province of a large undeveloped area and heavy overhead charges. The distribution 
of assets between Madras, Bihar and Orissa had been unfare to the new province, 
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which got nothing from tho huge opening balance, the accumulated Famine Relief 
Fund otc. Orissa also had to pay huge contributions to other provinces for admission 
of Oriyas In technical institutions. Mr. Das urged the reopening of the entire 
question. 

After referring to tho recent Hoods, Mr. Das said Orissa had the largest extent 
of excluded areas (20,000 square miles with 2 G7 million population'. The develop¬ 
ment of these areas was legitimately a clurgj on the Central Government. The 
question needed agitation, 

Kegardiug irrigation, Mr. Das said tho State should have full control over the 
water courses with a view to preventing Hoods and co-ordinating irrigation activities. 
Kyotwari landholders in South Orissa were affected by fall in prices and a remission 
of 1 and a half annas in the rupee was aunouuced as iu Matlras. 

Tho Government sver (5 considering proposals to make forests lemunorativo. A 
co-operative inquiry would be uudortakoa by Mr. Daivasikamani Mndaliar of 
Madras and llie possibilities of the develojirnoiit of cottage industries would be 
explored by Mr. Kiiraarappa head of the India Village Industries Association. 

Frohibilion, the 1‘remier declared, was not practicable at tho present moment as 
tho ([uestion was bound up with tho attitude of Orissa States. It also involved loss 
of revenue and inoie expemlitiire on the pioventiun of illicit (listillation. 

The improvement of national wealth, as for instance, by the revival of the salt 
industry, would be imdertakeii. 

Concluding Mr. Das said, “it is liard to tax poojilo when the universal cry con¬ 
sists of demands for lightening the taxation burden. Wo recognise tlie uiu'qnal 
distribution of wealJi and the consiHpioiit grinding poverty of the people. The 
immediate relief will only be in lespect of uneconomic rents and illegal cesses. ’ 
Mr. Das sai I he was not in favour of imposing a tax on agricultural incomes in the 
cuiieiit year. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

After tlio presentation of Budget a lively oxcliange of thursts and coiinter-tluu'sts 
was witnchsed when the Assembly discussed the Onssa Ministers' Salaries Bill. 

The Raja of KhaLlxkotc proposed an amendment lavouriug Rs. 400 for Ministers’ 
salary itistt«ad of 500 provideii in the Bill. Ho admitted that Hs. 500 was not a liigh 
pay for Ministers, Imt pleaded that though the Congress had allowed that as the 
maximum, in view of the poverty of Orissa, Ministers here should forego Rs. 100 
ac(n*pting iis. 400 only. 

Mr. Latifur Rahaman, ex-Ministor, said soraidhing, which was inaudible but which 
provoked a (Jougress rnemher to icmark : '‘(iontlemeu who are not svorth anything 
otherwise liave diawn Rs. (jOOU as salaiics in Orissa.” 

Replying to tlio dehate, the Raja of Khallikoto said he would appeal to the Minister 
to accept a smaller salary, lie. would not take notice of the personal attacks made 
against him and if the Ministers did not respond to iris appeal, he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

The Mimsteis remaining silent, the Raja of Khallikoto withdrew his amendment. 

Karher in tliii day, Mr. Ihra Behara ll.iriwan raised tho question of language. 

The Rp^>akf‘r ruitHl tliat rules would shuitly be made allowing Onya siieeches 
R) be made. Meauwbih' siu’h speeches would bo allowed. Tho Speaker iiquested 
members who w’ere, sufliciently able to express themselves iu English to do so m cou- 
sonanco witli the Government of India Act. 

Official Bills 

The following Govornmont Bills were next passed ; Orissa General Clauses Bill, 
1937, introduced by the Hoii. Mr. Bodhram Diibey ; tho Orissa Legislative Assemlily 
Speaker’s aiul Dy. Speaker’s Salaries Bill, the Orissa Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 

Tho Orissa Offices of Brotit (Romoval of DisqualiHcation) Bill, allowed Barhamen- 
tary Secretaries and others to dra\v salaries was referred to a Select Committee 
on the motion of Mr. Bicliitrauauda Das. Tho Assembly tlion adjouruod till the 3id 
September. 

“Bandk Mataram” in Assembly 

3r<l. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly reassembled this morning, the Speaker, 
Mr. Mukunda Rrasad Das gave a ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Godavaris Misra on the 28th July last. 

34 
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It will be recalled that on that day when the “Bande Mataram” was sung in the 
Assembly Hall, Mr. P.T. Mansfield, Chief Bocretary to the Orissa Oovornment and two 
European Beorotaries did not stand up. 

The Speaker ruled that Mr. Mansfield and the other officials did not form part of the 
House. Technically they were invisible to the Speaker. At the same time, the 
Speaker felt sure that no insult was meant to the House or the song by the gentle¬ 
men concerned. He also quoted a ruling of the late President V. J. Patel in the 
Cential Assembly supporting tiie present ruling. 

Kiiaddar as Uniform 

Brimathi Lakshmi Rai next moved a resolution that khaddar be supplied for 
uniforms ot Government servants and employees of local boards and municipalities. 

The Premier accepted the principle of the resolution, but objected to the inclusion 
of local boards and municipalities on the ground that their autonomy should be 
left untouched. 

Mr. Raj Krishna Bose moved an amendment for deleting the words to which the 
Premier had taken exception. The House accepting the amendment, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Orissa’s Flood Problem 

The Assembly next took np non-official rosolutious, two of which lelated -to flood 
problems in Oiissa, which atfurdod the Government an opportunity to declare their 
intention of pushing thiough with tho recommeudalious of the Flood Committee. 

Mr. Nityanando Kannungo.^ In tlie course of his speech, stated that it was a 
shame that whenever tho question of solving tlio flood problem was raised the 
interests of ewners of private embankments came up against demolition even though 
technical opinion strongly favoured demolition in the interests of the general public. 
The Jaw also seemed to he in favour of tho embankmeut owners. In the near 
future he hoped to announce a comprehensive policy of the Government in regard 
to the llood jiroblem. In the meantime he would state that the Government were 
taking every step for getting over any difficulty, local or otheiwise and would try to 
push through the recommendations of the Fiood Gommittoee. He accepted the two 
jesoJutiom:. Tho House then adjourned till the Gth. 

Non-OFFICIAL Bills 

6th. SEPTEMBER ;—Tlie Assembly met to discuss non-official Bills to-day. 

Paising a point of order, Mi. Misra stated tliat on the second day of this session 
tlie Raja ol Khallikote had been allowed a iigld of rejily to an amendment to the 
Alinisters Salaries Bill. But on Fiiday Mr. Jagannathdas was lefiisod a similar right 
on tJio ground that a mover of an amendment had no iiglit of reply. Referring to 
rules lie pointed out that a mover ol an amendment could be allowed to liave a 
right of re[)ly. The Speaker said he wouldr frame rules after consultatiou with party 
leaders and members would not have any grievance. 

The House refused leave to Mr. M. G. Patnaik to introduce a Bill to repeal the 
Madras Btamp Amendment Act. Tho same member’s Agiiculturists Loans (Orissa 
Amendment) Bill was however accepted by the House. 

The Orissa Moneylendeis’ Bill of Mr. Patnaik then eurae up for discussion. The 
Bill aims to give relief to debtor.s fi'om o.xoibitant rates of interest. 

Mr. P. S. Roy moved for the ciidilation of the Bill. The Rev. Ml'. Evans 

(nominated), supporting tlu' Bill stated that it was a Bill to piotect poor people from 

exorbitant rates extorted by moneylenders The moneylendeis were sucking the life¬ 
blood of poor peojde. Ho felt that the House should at once refer the Bill to a 
select committee. 

The Pre?nier suppoited the motion for circulation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of different parts of tho province and for examining the question thorou- 
glhy so that the measure might bo made comjireliensive. 

The Assembly conducted most of its business in Oriya. When another of Mr. 
f^atnuiPs Bills to amend the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act came up 

for discussion, Mr. Oodavaris Mtsra raised a point of order stating that the Bill 

was not in the hands of the members for seven days as required by the rules. 
Consequently, he wanted the discussion to be postponed. The Speaker agreeing, the 
House adjourned after the introduction of six more Bills. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

7th. SEPTEMBER :—Tho general discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Latifar Rahman said that tho Premier had denied 
responsibility, but the Congress was wholly responsible for the unliappy Budget 
because of tlieir demand for assurances befoie accepting office. Referring to the 
need for the prevention of floods, Mr. lUlimau stated that if t’le demolition of 
embankments was not possible the waters of the Mahanadi could be utilized for 
irrigation as had been done by tho Sukkur Barrage even though it meant a heavy 
cost. lie urged tho overhauling of the Engineering D.jpartment. Lie suggested that 
tho Government sliould take up the question of the establisliment of a separate High 
Court for Orissa. 

Srimati Sarala Davi regretted that there was no mention in tho Budget of any 
remission of rents and water rates. Tho Ministry, she said, should have acted 
boldly and cut down the salaries of officials an I ta.s;ed the zamiu iars. She urged 
retrenohment of expenditure in the t'olice Department. 

Mr. Sadasivd Tripitfii felt that the Budget was disappointiug from the point of 
vittw of Excluded Areas. The contrihuhoii fiom tho (J )vo! uiii'Mit. of Lu lia, he thought, 
was inadequate. Mr. Oirijahh^tHan Dutt rofoiied to grievances of the Angul people. 

Tho Congress Socialist niembers, Messrs. Prainiath Fatnaik and Mohan Das 
severely criticised the budget as not containing any [uovision fur poor [)t)op!o. 

Mr. Cliakr,i(lh(ir Bahra, a tenant of tlie Raja Bahadur of Kanika, described 
ceitc:!n illegal levies and oppiossions of the ryots and demanded tie* abolition of 
permanent settlement. Mr. Fi/an Shankcr Roy drew tho attention of the House 
to labour conditions in i ice factoiies in Oris.sa and pleaded for thy) ajijiointinent of 
women welfare v\o)ikers as reeomrnended by the Labour Commission. 

Reverend Eihuis, nominated mernbei, made a fighting speech urging the launching 
of a vigorous cainiiaigii against malaiia, which was very widely prevalent in Orissa 
and specially dnuv tlni attention of the administration to the deplorable health con¬ 
ditions of the KTionds. Mr. Evans fully sii[)ported thei Ih-emier's plea for increased 
help from the C'citie towards the administration of the backward areas. The 
Assembly lose at 4 p to meet again on the 0th. 

9th. SEPTEMBER eneral discussion of tfie Budget concluded to-day. -Mr. 
Bichitrananda Das^ siqiporting the Budget, state.d that the Ministry could change the 
policy but could not eliauge the framework of the Budget during tlio short space of 
time. There were suflicietit constructive ideas in the Piemier’s speech. 

Mr. Fityannmla Kaniingo, Revenue Minister, stated that it would cost fifty 
lakhs for giving effect to the Flood Committee’s recemrnendations and take ten years 
to complete the works suggested by it and (rovernment had already started examin¬ 
ation of tho legal difticultnis in the way of enforcing ilie recommendations. 

The Fremit^r made a spirited reply to the criticism that the Ministry was ‘‘bureau¬ 
cratised”. In LLliar even though ta.x on lainl incomes was announced, Zamiudars 
came out with help to the Congress Ministry but he was sorry to hud that even 
though there wete no tax proposals. Zimindars here had not come out to holp the 
Ministry. Regarding the criticism that the cost of the L^)liee administration was 
heavy, ho stated that they weioi cutting down as much as [lossible and compared 
the cost with those c)f other province', to show that Orissa’s expenses were far less. 

Demand for Constituent Assembly 

10th. SEPTEMBER : —The Assembly continue i discussion on the rules of the 
House for some time and later continued the debate on the Constituent Assembly 
resolution moved by Mr. Bisivanath Das^ Premier, on the 30th August. 

Mr. Latif-ur~Rahanian, ex-Ministor, moved the following amendment : “Provided 
the rights and privileges of minorities should be settled by mutual consent and agree¬ 
ment in tho said Constituent Assembly.” Tho mover asked the Govormnent to accept 
the amendment and did nut make a long speech. 

The Raja of Madhupur next moved an amendment for securing more representa¬ 
tion of the propertied classes and adequate representation of minorities in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalikote moved a third amendment substituting the words 
“unsatisfactory on tho whole’* for tho words “wholly unsatisfactory” in the reso¬ 
lution. Tho Llaja of Khalikote said that undoubtedly the present Act gave more 
powers to the people than the 1919 Act. For instance, the division of powers into 
“reserved half” and “transferred half” had been ended, Safeguards existed but 
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circumstancos. Ho boliovod in noithor Fascism nor rovolntion but in orderly pro¬ 
gress, Thus far the constitution was fairly satisfactory but the Federation was not 
concjoived in India’s interests. The Con;^ress was fully justified in fighting the 
Federation. The Oovornmont of India Act had relaxed British hold on the provin¬ 
ces but tightened the grip at the Centre. The Raja asked the House to accept his 
amendment which was highly reasonable. 

After other speeches, Mr. M. G. Patnaik, supporting tlie Raja of Khallikoto, 
pointed out tliat the Congress in accepting office had shown that the reforms wore 
not wholly unsatisfactory. The capacity to defend the country was essential for 
inde[)endence, which was otherwise meaningless. China’s [)liglit must bo warning to 
I idiau political dreamers. 

At this stage, as it was past four and many members wished to S|)oak on tho 
motion to-day, tho Uouso adjourned. 

Voting on Bttoget Deminos 

13th. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Assembly took up voting on demands for'grants to-day. 
Mr. M. (t. Patnaik moved a (uit motion on the m.inagemenl of <Ji)vernrnenl estates and 
wanted the rej)Iacemont of sarhirakars (revenin; coMeciors) l)v villagi? officers, which 
was the system prevailing in south Orissa. On an assurance given hy Mr. Nitva- 
nanda Kanungo (Uovomio Minister) that the system would be inquired into, Mr. 
Patnaik did not j)ross his cut motion. 

14th. SEPTEMBER Mr.Divakar Patnaik moved a cut motion to-dav, on the demand 
for laud revenue to raise the question of “inequitahlo, unecotionii<5 ' and uncodified” 
assessment of land and tho “apathy of the Oovernraent” towards improving tho fer¬ 
tility of lamls. 

Mr. Nityananda Kauungo, (Revoiuie Minis(er) replying to the d(d)ate, said that it 
was wrong to suppose that tho Oovornmont was afraid to launch on a scheme of 
resettlement for fear that tho land revenue of the Oovernment would bo reduced. 
He assured that '.all possible steps would be taken to ensure a uniform system of 
land revenue. Regarding ryots’ indebtedness be said that the (jiiostiou had become 
very acute and some avenues must be found out to give relief to tho tenants. 

The mover withdrew his motion. 

Replying to another cut motion urging the necessity of granting immediate sus¬ 
pension of tlio recovery of rent in tlie tlood alToctel areas, Mr. N. Kanungo observed 
that tho GovcM-nraent have already indicated the measu'es thc'^ proposed to take 
for the permanent solution of the flood problem. 

15th SEPTEMBER Mr. BodhramDnbcy moved today the demand under excise 
of Rs. 1 and a half lakhs. Four Congress cut motions regarding prohibition wero 
withdrawn witli tho leave of tho House. Mr. .lagaiinath l>as (Congiess). next moved a 
motion advocating preparation* of| giir from date and palmyra juic<v I he Minister 
promised to exploro the possibilities of preparation of gur. Messrs. M. G. Patnaik 
and Latif-ur-Raliamau accu.sed tho Cjugress of broaking its [ilolges. 

Mr. Biswanath Has, Premier, re|)lying to the debate, said prohif)ition would cer¬ 
tainly be onforcel according to thoir plodges. But it was impossible to give any 
definite date. The Premier accepted the cut raoti.m und promisel to esamine methods 
of pre[)aration of gur from date and palmyra juice. 

Mr. Bodlirara Duboy moved the full demand of Rs. G and half lakhs odd under 
provincial excise. Tho House granted the demand. The only cut motion under 
stamps was withdrawn and the Premier’s demand for Rs. :i7,fX)0‘odd under that head 
was passed without discussion. 

Moving the demand under forests, Mr. Bodlirara Duboy wanted Rs. 1130 000 dur¬ 
ing the current year. ' 

Moving a cut motion, Mr. Sadasiv Tripathy alleged the oxisronce of various 
1 egal iovios in Jeynoro Saraasthanam. Replying, the Minister promised that all 
illegal exactions would be stopped. He also admitted that the forest rules needed 
change giving more rights to tenants. Mr. Tripathy withdrew the motion. 

Moving next another cut motion, Mr. Nandakisliore Das, Deputy Speaker, com¬ 
plained that the Forest Detiartmout was a losing concern in Orissa. The Department 
a drag on other departments and must he made remunerative immediately 
Mr. Hodhram Dubey, replied that the Government wero eonsidering the question 
of making the department paying. Mr. N. K. Das withdrew his motion. 
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Mr. Dihakar Pafriaik, raovin^^ next a cut motion, wanted the removal of the boun¬ 
dary of reserve forests to one mile from the villages and the introduction of the 
forest panchayats system. Tho Premier assu'od the House that the matter was being 
considered, ^he motion was withdrawn, 

Tho last motion under the head of forests was moved by Mr, Oodavaris Misra 
who asked for an inquiry ooramitteo into the administration of forests in the Gov¬ 
ernment estate at Khurda for remedying [lopular grievances. 

Tlie Goveriiraent had not replied when the House rose for the day. 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—Tlio Assembly passed the demands under tlie heads 
Stamps, Forests and Excise to-day. Through a cut motion the Government were asked 
to keep down expoiidituie on forests and also to increase tho revenue yield from 
forests’, 

I7lh. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly resumed discussion to-;lay on a cut motion 
on the irrigation demand. Representatives of all paities spoke in favour of the cut 
motion. It was [lointed out that tfio canal system was costly and that it was doing 
more harm than good. 

Mr. Nitifananda Kaiiungn, Revenue Minister, reiilying to the criticism said : “TiiQ 
f^ovfunmtuit rt^alize the gravity and urgency of the Hood problem and are deter¬ 
mined to go ahead willi the woik of investig.ition and are considering tho projects 
ac'l Iecomraendations of the Flood Committee. But eacli project is so inter-related 
to others, that we dare not take steps in a huiry. But in the back-ground of all 
these, looms largo tfie very grim fact of finance. We are prepare<l to forego any 
necessity of a civilised [>co[tic in ordt'r to tackle this j»roi)lem on which clopends tho 
very exi.stcnco. Proc-eeding, the Minister admitted tliat tho canals were not pro¬ 
ductive, He af)pealod to the raeinhers and tho p;ib]i(; to create a strong public 
Opinion in favour of tho recommendations of the Flood Committee. The mover 
withdiew liis motion. 

18th. SEPTEMBER The first division was presso<i by the Opposition in tho 
Assembly to-day on a cut motion on grants for general administration. It resulted in 
a victory for tho (b)vernment, l.d voting in favour of the motion anil against it. 

l^eplyiiig to anoliior cut motion Mr. BiHuuinatk Af.s, Premier stated that it would 
not be in the interests of tho piih ui to move courts of sul)-magistrates to villages, 
as it would mean dinic.ully in obtaining lawyers The Ministry was contemplating 
the establishment of village courts for dealiug with petty otTeuces, 


20lh. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Girtja Bhusan Duif moved a cut motion in the 
general administration demand. He eoraplaimvi against the prevalence of helh f 
{siqqdy of food) to officials in the “partially excluded” areas at nominal prices. The 
Premier, replying, said lliat the (b)veinment did not appiove any supplies being 
received by officials without payments according to the market rate. He said that 
no amount of rules and regulations woiiM be effective unless officials and non-officiala 
joined together in creating p!ibli<; opinion against bcthis. He suggested that meet¬ 
ings of tenants and hill tribes should be convened and tlie people informed of their 
rights and asked to communicate tlioir grievances which would be considered by 
the Goveruraont. Tho cut motion was wiMidiawn and the administration grant 
passed. 


21st. SEPTEMBER -Replying to a cir motion under head ‘•Administration of 
Ju.stice” to discuss the nocossity of changing the personnel of the Advocate-General 
for Ori.ssa with the change of Government, the FTon’ble Mr. Biswanath Das, Ohief 
Minister stated that the Advocate-General should he a person on whom the Goverii¬ 
raent might rely for iutorpretation of the Acts in their favour. Interim Ministers, 
tho Chief Minister said, established a precedent by appointing a man of their own 
party and the present ministry were also aware of the feelings expressed in the 
House for appointing an Advocate-General from their own party. Ho assured that 
he would convey the matter to the Cabinet which would do all it could iu the 
matter. 

The mover thereupon withdrew his motion. The grant for Rs. 5,14,072 under 
ijead “Justice" was then passed. 
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Demand for Constituent Assembly 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the rosolatioa demanding: 
Constituent Assembly, the Preraior aocepting the ameudraent of Mr. Latifar Haliamnn 
for separate electoiate (for Constituent Assembly). 

The Assembly rejected Raja Bahadur of Khallikote 'h amendments to ih^claro the 
the Act on the whole unsatisfactory instead of wholly unsatisfactory and “de.signi‘d 
to perpetuate subjection’' to be replaced by ‘'will perpetuate subjection.” 

The Premier ie|)lied that the amendments would strike at the very root of the spirit 
of (he lesolution. He asked zemindars not to be led by the ctios of socialists but 
follow the Karachi Congress resolution which defined the Congress policy regarding 
zemindary system and wanted them to support the resolution. 

The resolution was {►assed by a large majority and the adjournment was marked 
with cries of "Gandhi-Ki-jai.” 

Offk'Lvl Bills 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly considered (lovermnont Bills to-day. Mr 
Biswanuth Ihemier, submitted the report of tli*' Solect Committee on tlm Onssa 

Cfiices of i’rotit (Removal of Disquaidication) Bill. Tiie Bill is intended to enable 
members of the Assembly to hold the office of Parliamentaiy Secretaries 

(Opposing the Bill. Mr. M. O. Palnatk said that a poor jirovinco like Oiissa did 
not need Parliamentary Secrelaiies. 

Tlio JSpujker leplu'd that the jiresent Bill was merely pei missive and did not 
make any a/ipointmcuts. d'he ihll was next taken into e.onsideiation and passed. 

31 ouatokium k I.XAM Bills 

rhen Mr. B. N'. Das intioducod tlie Madras Estates Land Ci issa Ami^ndinent 
jBifl, lDd7 Cfunnioiily known as the Moiatorinm Bill. The Bill protects the occujiancy 
ligiits nf fnaiii ryots in Canjani and Koraput Distiicts piohibiting the eviction of such 
lenaLds and .staying proceedings in ejectment suits till ]st Ma/ch 193S. Full legisla¬ 
tive f>rotoclion to Inain t(iuarits will be given tiefore that date by the main Bill. 

Mr. V. Kan inujo^ Ministci, moved an amendment for extending ilie protection to 
Inam tenants in lent suits before revenue courts also and giving thorn the option to 
trau.stci such .suits from civil courts to revenue courts. 

Mr. B. N. iJas accepted the amendment and the Bill was next passed. 

Mr. B. N. Das then moved the Madras h>tateK Land Orissa Amendment Bill, 
191^7, eoramonl> known as the Inam Ihll, extemling rights to the Inarn tenants fiom 
the Madras area in Orissa Pi evince whicii were lost i>y sejiaration from Madia.s. 
The Bill was referiod to a Select (.'omrniitee. 

The m^xt Jh!l intieduced was t)ie Madras Estate.^: I^and Orissa Amendment Bill, 
19.d7, obligin;; Zaminders to give up c.ollecting half the gross produce as lent and 
making it impHiative that leveuue officers settling tfie rent in proprietory areas 
should have legard to the rates of resit prevailing in the. iieigfibouring lyotwari area. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote opposed tlio Bill. The Hill, Im said, encroached 
on tlie rights of permanently settJed areas and was tliorefore ultra viros. flalf the 
gross produce was fixed as the rent in fho Zamindari areas as a result of long and 
impaitial inquiries f)y tlie (Government. But the settlement in ryotwaii tracts was 
only by executive rules. Landholders, lie said, woio prepared to make all reasonable 
changes, but tlm present Bill was e.vnrojinatoi y. He was willing to have an Inquiry 
Committee as in Madras. The Bill prepared by Mr. M. G. Patnaik providing for 
reduction of lents according to fall in prices was mucli moie reasonable. 

Introduction of the Hill, liowever, was allowed by the House. 

The (^afital oi- Orissa 

24th. SEPTEMBER :-The public galleries were over-crowded this morning, 
when the Assembly took up consideration of the question of Orissa’s capital. 

The Speaker announced that the main resolution and the amendments will be 
moved successively and discussion will proceed on all at the same time. The 
(Speaker also limited the time for speeches of movers of the resolution and the 
amendments to 15 minutes and of others to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Biswanatk Das^ Die Premier moved that the question of the selection of a 
site for the construction of a capital for the Orissa province be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bichitrananda Das moved an amendment recommending to the Government 
to take immediate steps for the location of the said capital at Cuttack. In the 
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course of his speech, Mr. Blchitraaauda Das said Cuttack was the historical and 
cultural capital of the province. The controversy over it had been raised by the 
officials throwing an apple of discord among the public. The offijials disliked 
centres of nrtional life and preferred to build new cities for luxurious living. 

Mr. Pyari Shanker Roy thou moved an amendment recommending Cuttack as 
capital, with provision for expansion towards Chowdwar. Mr. Koy disliked spending 
mold money on capital construction than was granted by the Government of India. 

Mr. Oinja Bhusan Dutta then moved an amendment favouring Cuttack with 
Chowdwar as capital of the Province. Mr. Oodavaris JIdisra's amendment asking for 
examination of a less costly place between Cuttack and Puri was lost. 

The Raja of Khallikote's amendment for asking the Dain Committee to report on 
ail the available sites including Raugailuuda was lost. A division was demanded and 
the result showed that 37 were against, 5 for and 6 remained neutral. Two 
other ernendraeutB were lost. 

Mess's. Pyari Shankar Roy and Bichrtrananda Das withdrew their araentiiuents. 

ddic only amendment remaining was the me moved by Mr. Qtrija Bhusan Ikitt 
favouring Cuttack and Choudwar. It was carried witliout opposition. 

The Speaker then put tlie mum motion us amended to vote and it was carried. 

25th. SEPTEMBER The Madras Estates Land Act ((Jiissa Ammidment) Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee by the Assemlily to-day, a motion for cir¬ 
culation being rejected. The Bill aims at extending tlie principles ryoUvnn revenue 
bettleraerjt to proprietory estates. 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, Minister of Revenue, introduced the Orissa Tenancy Act 
Amendment Rill regarding the right of free transfer of 0 (M;upancy holdings, the right 
of cutting trees and tlie penalizing of illegal exactions. A motion for circualtion was 
lost and the Bill was referred to a .“^jelect Committee. 

Sit pclem k n t a it y D e m a k ij s 

27th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly agreed to the demand for Rs. 2000 under head 
^'forest” for a[)pointing a committee for the investigation of defects in tlie adminis¬ 
tration. Another supfilementary grant under head “education” was moved, which was 
required for the appointment of a committee for investigating the two diffoieiit systems 
of education prevailing In the province. 

The Assembly assented to all supplementary demands, including the sum for¬ 
giving effect to the provincial marketing scheme to w'hich there w^as a grant from the 
Centre. Another grant was intended for the committee for investigating the co-opera¬ 
tive movement and another for advising the Government regarding the flood 
Committee’s rocoraraendations. Ks. 15.000 was assented fu tor the flood relief. 

Members* Salaries and Allow'aiices Bill, fixing Rs. 75 monthly and an allow^anee 
of Ks. iJ-8 daily during the session pins double third class, was referred to a Select 
Committee. Keplyiug to a cut motion the Premier estimated that it W'ould save the 
Government about 33-1-3 per cent over the present rates cf daily allowances. 

Nun-Official Kesul utiuns 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly continued to-day discussion on the Orissa 
Tenancy Act Amendment Bill 19!i7. of Mr. Al. G. Patna tk and rejected the jiroposal 
for referring it to a Select Committee. 

The next two measures, concerning the Puri Jagannath Temple moved by Messrs 
M. O. Patnaik and Jagaiinath Misra^ were sent for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion before 1st January 1938. 

The House next referred to a Select Committee Mr. M. G. Patnaik's Madras 
Estates Land Orissa Second Amendment Bill. Mr. Patnaik then withdrew tlie Mora¬ 
torium Bill and the Inara Bill. 

Mr. M. G. Patnaik iuti'oduced the Orissa LJiudu Religious Endowments Bill, 
which the House sunt for circulation. Mr. Godavaris Mtsra also introduced a Bill on 
the same subject 

Mr. Jagannath Das introduced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Orissa Amend¬ 
ment Bill. The Bill sought to repeal certain emergency measures iu force in Orissa. 

The Premier agreed with the need for removal of the emergenev powers now 
vested with the Executive and accepted the Bill. The Bill was promptly considered 
aud passed and the House was prorogued. 
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SlFAHlMALANI 

30 K. B. Kaiser Khan Grui.am 
Muhammad Khan 

37 Saved Khair Shah Imam Ali 

Shah 

38 Col. H. J. Mahon 

39 Miran Muhammad Shah 

Zainulardin Shah 

40 Sayed Muhammad Ali Shah 

Aj.lahando Shah 

I 41 K. B. Muhammad Aydb Khan 

Shah Muhammak Khan Khuhro 
I 42 Muhammad Hahhim 
! Faiz Muhammad (^azdar 

43 Mir Muhammad Khan Nawab 

I GiiAiBi Khan Chandio 

44 Muhammad IFsman Muhammad 

Khan Sumro 

45 Muhammad Vumif Khan 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Khan Chandio 

4 G Naraindas Anandji Beuhar 

47 NeWANDRAM VlSHlNDAS 

48 Nihchaldas CijATUMAi. Vazirani 

49 Saykd Nur Muhammad Shah 

Murad Ali Shah 

50 J. J. I^'UOOK 

51 1*ARTABKA1 KhAIsURHDAS 

52 Dr. Popatlal A. Bhooi'a i k.ak 

53 Raschen, (t. H. 

54 Kabul Bakhsh Khan Muhammad 

Bakhsh Khan IIner 

55 K. S. Kabul Bakhsh Shah 

Mahbub Shah 

50 Kustomji Khukbhed.h Sidwa 

57 Shamsuddin Khan Abdul Ivabik 

Khan 

58 Sitaldas Perumal 

59 K. S 80HRAB Khan Sauibdinu 

Khan Sarki 

GO Mir Zknuddin Kuan Sunder Khan 
Sundkrani 



Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Karachi—3rd. August to 1st. Sept. 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

Tho second session of the Sind Le;;'islatlv’o Assembly opened at Karachi on the 
August 1937 under the presidency of Mr. Bhoj Singh when the Premier and 
Finance Alinistcr, iSir Qhalam Has^ain fiidayatallah Introduced the budget pro¬ 
posals for 1937-38. Dealing with the main items, the Premier pointed out that they 
had biidgetted for revenue receipts of Rs. 3,47,50,099 and revenue expenditure of 
Ks. !b47.01,000 leaving a small revenue surplus lof Rs. 49,00 0. Mass eaucation was 
their goal, said the Premier, and towards this triey intended to advance as fast as 
thev could They had provided for the restoration of full grants to the local 
authorities for primary educatiou for improving mulla schools and for grants to 
secondary schools. Additional provisions have been male for tho extension of medical 
relief aril grants to hospitals and dispensaries. A schema lias been drawn up for 
assisting and-establishing small industrtes. 

Referring to the insistent demand from the Mouse for an increased expenditure 
on •lation-biiilding schemes, tiie Premier urged the members to consider fairly tho 
revision of land revenue assessments The ijovernment had not lost sight of the 
need for securing the utmost economy in exponiiture. Concluding, Sir Ohulara 
declared that their scope for the levy et now taxes being very limited, the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to proceed slowly in the mUter. The House then adjourned 

General Discussion of Budget 

4th. AUGUST ;—The general discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. 

In the course of discussions Mr. Jnmsficd Mehta held that there was scope for 
increasing tho revenue by 20 per cent from certain departments, for which he sug¬ 
gested a coiiferonco of tho heads of all the departments. 

Mr. O. H. Haschen urged the scrutinv of the existing system of higlier educa¬ 
tion, liolding that they must cry a halt to turning out morp and more educated 
youths if there were no room for alTordiug them adequate employment. 

Tho Congressmen opposed the repayment of the Barrage debt and emphasised tho 
need for irnjiroving cornmimications all over tho Province. 

5th. AUGUST Mr. Bcchar, Labourite, urged the Government to undertake an 
industrial survey of tho province and encourage small industries. 

Miss Jethi Sipahimalani (Congress) next made a stirring speech, “AVhy tax tho poor 
[)eo|)le and not the rich ? Why don’t you tax yourself also,” asked Miss Jetiii, referr¬ 
ing to the speech made by a member from the rreasury Benches. Miss Jethi ropndi- 
aied the statement made by a ra^Miibor of the Treasury Benches tliat industries and 
factories, if opened by tho Government, would send tho poor private enterprises 
lioruo. “Where will thtjy go?” she aske 1. Miss Jethi regretted that no provisions 
had been made in the budget for female education and maternity homes, tshe 
added that much .saving could be made by reducing high salaries and allowances. 
Concluding, she urged that prisoners should bo taught art and industry, so that, 

when they came out of the [iiisons, they might have an occupation. 

Various other members of tho Oiiposition, including Prof. Qhanshyam^ the Congress 
Party Leader, made speeches on tho budget, urging tho abolition of certain Govern¬ 
ment posts, and the reduction in tlie allowances of Government OfTicials and expen¬ 
diture on police and under various other heads. They also suggested more money 

being spent on tho education and health of tho masses and the nationalisation of 
kdaddar. 

The discussion came to a close after tho three Ministers had delivered their 
speeches. Tho Chief Minister observed that the Government had removed the ban on 
newspapers and enquiries were being made to restore the Press securities. Police 
was necessary. But if alleged police tyrannies were reported tliey would be iuvesti- 

S ited. AVithoiit the police there would bo no protection and no nationalisation. 

ore money was being spent on irrigation, because without irrigation there could 
be no nationalisation. 

35 
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Speeches in Vernacular 

6lh. AUGUST In the Assembly this evening, over a point of order raised by 
a European Member, Mr. O. H. Raschen regarding the language to be used in the 
House, the Speaker, Mr. Bhojsingh^ gave a ruling that any member who did not 
know JEnglish at all could speak Sindhi, but if ho knew English well and at the same 
time could speak Sindhi it was his duty, if he was called upon, to give the pur¬ 
port of his speech in English. 

The House proceeded to discuss the official Bill to establish a Famine Relief 
Fund and later adjourned. 

Land Assessment in Sind 

7th. AUGUST :—A Government motion was moved to-day by the Revenue Minister, 
Mir Bande AH Khan to consider the report of the settlement officers and to make 
proposals for Land Revenue assessment rates in the Barrage areas. Two amend¬ 
ments were moved when the House adjourned till the 9th, 

9th. AUGUST :—The House continued discussion on the (Jovornment motion in 
respect of the Settlement Officer’s report on laud assessment in the Barrage area. 
Mr. Jamsked Mehta suggested a round table conference between the .Government 
and the Zamindars so as to reach an amicablevsettlemont over the question in discu¬ 
ssion. Two amendments were moved but discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

loth. AUGUST:— The members, opposing tho proposals to-day, pointed out the 
difficulties in the Zamindars paying the enhanced assessment. 

The Leader of the House, replying to the debate, said that conditions after tho 
coustructiim of tho Barrage had improved and the cultivation of tho main crops, 
wheat and cotton, had abnormally increased. He added, “The money 1 got from 
the assessment shall be spent on beneficial activities.” 

On the conclusion of the debate, the Speaker announced that ho would convey 
tho overwhelming sense of the House to tho Government through two amondrnents, 
namely, those of Dewan Bahadur Hiranand Khem Singh and Khan Bahadur 
Allaha Bux, the foimer recommending to the Government to reject the report ^and 
the latter recommending its revision. 

Borne members demanded voting on the "’above two amendments. The Speaker 
hold that tilt Government had not reached any decision, that objections from tho 
public would be received till August 14 and that tho GovernmoiiL were not prepared 
to call for a division. He added tho Government motion had placed the report before 
the House for its considoration. lienee ho could not allow tho amendments to bo 
voted upon. 

1 llh. AUGUST: —In tho Assembly to-day, tho Bpoakor, Mr. Bhoj Singh, ex¬ 
plaining why he did not think it jiropor to accept a divLsiou last evening over th(‘ 
Government motion to consider the Bottlemeut Officers’ Report on land assessment 
in the Barrage area, made a statement, pointing out that tlio Government expressed 
the view that thev had not yet made up thoir mind on tlio Report and that tiie 
matter was brought before the Assembly only for their considoration and merely for 
eliciting their opinion, the duty of fixing tho land a.ssossmcnt late being entirely 
tho function of tho Government under Bection 102 of the Laud Revenue Code. It did 
not appear to him to bo a question to bo determined by the Assembly under 
Bectiou 66 of the Government of India Act. 

Following this, the Opposition members, including Congressites and the Bind 
United Party, entered a protest against the procedure adopted by the Speaker, hold¬ 
ing that undfer Section 66 of tho Government of India Act, all questions before the 
House should be determined by a majority of votes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

The voting on Budget demands commenced to-day, the first item being land revenue. 
Mr. M, H. Guzdar's amendment to reduce the grant by Rs. 1,000 was discussed and 
members criticised the land revenue policy of the Government. Mr. N, A. Beohar 
held that Sind’s potentialities were great and urged tho introduction of the latest 
methods of scientific farming to make the Barrage zone yield more. 

Many Speakers protested against alleged coercive measures of collecting land 
revenue and one member suggested tho introduction of assessment on income-tax 
basis. The House at this stage adjourned. 
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12th. AUGUST '.-—Khan Bahadur Allaha Bux hold that the Congress formula of 
grades of taxation was inequitable and unworkable. 

Other members stressed the need for the establishment of an Agricultural College 
in Sind to afford agricultural training to the youth of the Province. 

Mr. G, H, Raschen (European) opposing the cut motion, said that the production 
and prices of wheat and cotton had enormously increased in the last eighteen 
months. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

13th. AUGUST 14 cut motions under the Land Revenue head having already 
been withdrawn, the remaining two cut motions were withdrawn by the members 
to-day, thus allowing the estimated expenditure of Rs. 17,57,000 under the Land 
Revenue head to be passed. 

Replying to the discussion on this question, Mr. Bande Ali Khan.^ the Revenue 
Minister, said : “The Government are anxious to adopt the new policy suggested by 
the members. We are calling a meeting of the members of this House to consider the 
subject. We will do everything to ameliorate the condition of the people.” The Revenue 
Minister concluded by announcing that the Government had decided to offer many 
concessions to the people regarding tlie taccavi loans and rebate. 

Thereafter, the cut motions under Excise wore taken up when out of 10 motions, 
nine were withdrawn and the discussion on the remaining tenth motion by Prof. 
Qhanshyam., Loader of the Congress Party, was taken up. The Professor informed the 
Speaker that the cut motions were meant not to censure the Government, but 
to express opinions and ventilate grievances. 

16th. AUGUST Twenty-three members of the Assembly, including all Congress 
members and a few from Government benches, staged a walk-out this afternoon 
when an adjournment motion of Mr. O. M. Sayeed was under discussion over the 
alleged “undue influence of a Collector and two Deputy Collectors in Dadu District, in 
affairs of tlic District Local Board resulting in the unjust, improper and summary 
removal of its chief officer.” 

The adjournment motion was talked out, after which the members who had with¬ 
drawn, re-eiitLM’cd lire Assembly. In a statement as to why they had walked out, 
tlie members stated that tlie speaker had said that the nature of the adjournment 
motion was such tliat lie vras unable to accept any request for a closure. On the 
one hand, the reputation of responsible public servants was at stake while on the 
other, allegations had been made against some members of the House whose reputa¬ 
tion was equally dear to him. The members held that if the motion was passed to a 
division it would have been carried. Closure was refused thrico, the Speaker, accor¬ 
ding to them, giving an indication that ho would allow the motion to be talked out. 

19lh. AUGUST ‘‘The Government cannot release Hansraj of the Punjab, at 
present confined in tlio Hyderabad Central Jail, because ho is not a political prisoner. 
He has several convictions to his credit iindor the Lahore Conspiracy Case, tho 
Arms Explosives Act and counterfeiting coins. Every respectable citizen should bo 
ashamed of such a man.” With those remarks Sir Ghula?n Hussain Hidayatullah^ 
the Prime Minister, opened his speech on tho Sind Budget which was passed to-day. 
while explaining the policy and programme of his Govornmont. 

The Prime Minister said that the Government were purchasing mostly things made 
in India. Tho Govornmont had accepted the suggestion made in tho House and wore 
calling an informal conference of the Members of tho House to consider the various 
problems, such as tho question of nominations of local bodies, joint electorates, un¬ 
employment and economic betterment. A Retrenchment Committee had been 
appointed. Tho Government were purifying tho administration. 

Tho Government were introducing free compulsory primary education. Better 
water-supply and rural ujilift were also items in tho programme. Regarding rural 
iudobtoduoss, the Premier said land mortgage banks woie being opened. 

As regards tho depressed classes, the Premier promised that ho would educate 
them. With roferonce to Parliamentary Secretaries, the Premier said that they were 
making them as responsible as Ministers themselvei and would allow them to answer 
questions in the Assembly. The Secretaries would look into the grievances of the 
public. They would not draw any travelling allowances. 

Speaker Warns Press 

A warning to the press not to publish any communications, letters or statements, 
oyen if they emerged from the Assembly members, which were likely to cast 
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asnorsioas on tho Chair, was administorod by tho Hon. Speaker to-day, roforring to 
a letter reported to be from an Assembly member, appearing in an English daily, 
whi(di the S))ealior said, conveyed insinuations of partiality against tho Chair.” 

Tho Sp('aKer added : ‘^Tlio Speaker must guard and maintain his refiutation, which 
he cannot do if he allows such suggestions or insinuations to pass unnoticed.” 

Tho Speaker expressed surprise that a member of the House should have com¬ 
mitted a broacli of privilege by commenting upon the Speaker’s conduct In tho 
chair. Such aspersions had been considered in tho Houses of Parliament as a serious 
breach of privilege and had been severely dealt with. 

It may be added that the letter referred to was in connection with the Speaker’s 
refusal to accept the closure motion for a division on the adjournment motion on 
Monday, which resulted in a walk-out of 2d members fiom tho Assembly. 

Grazing Fkes In Si.vn 

24th. AUGUST Mr. Rasul Bux moved (o-day that in view of the interest 
evinced by H. E. tho Viceroy in cattle improvement, Ilit‘ (g)Vt'i'nrncnt should aholisli 
grazing fees from revenue areas and reduce by one-tiiitd the existing foes in forest 
areas, upon which the mover withdrew his resolntiou. 

Salaries Anu Allowance Of Memheus 

The House passed on to a discussion of the resolution urging tlio fixing of salaries 
and travelling and daily allowances and other privileges of the members on the lines- 
of the Bill before the jBuiijab Assembly. 

26th. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed tho resolution to-day. regarding the 
sahuies and allowances for tho members of the Assembly, on lines similar to those 
suggested by tho Congress Working Committee’s lesolutiuu and dilToiing only in 
respect of tfio travelling allowance clause. 

Tho resolution recommended to the Government to bring forward a bill in tho 
Assembly, fixing tho salary of each member at Us. 75 a montli with Us. 2-8 daily 
allowance plus one and a half second class railway fare. 

30th, AUGUST :—The Speaker disallowed to-day an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. R. K. Sidhwa regarding the framing and publication in the Sind Government 
aizette of the Governor’s rules for the Smd Legislative Assembly without the House 
being consulted. 

The Assembly passed to-day a resolution recommending to the Government to 
abolish the system of nominations to local bodies. 

The Chief Minister declaiod in the course of his speech on this subject that offi¬ 
cials would not bo nominated in future. Only non-officials would bo nominated, as 
it appeared to him that the House was opposed to the nomination of officials. 

New Constitution Rejected 

A resolution rejecting tho [iresent constitution w-as moved to-dav by Miss Sipahi- 
vialani^ a Congress member, who drew attention to its defects and uiged the House 
to adopt tho resolution unanimously. 

The Premier pointed out that so long as Hindus and Muslims did not patch up 
their differeuces, intervention by a third party was inevita»do. Jle said that the 
present constitution had some defects but it was surely a stej) forward so far as tho 
the provinces were concerned. Discussion had not concluded when tho House 
adjourned. 

3lit. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed tlie resolution to-day with an amendment, 
rejecting the new Constitution. In the course of two days’ discussions six amend¬ 
ments were proposed of which three wore withdrawn and two rejected, while Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta's amendment, adding the proviso that an agreed solution of the 
minorities problem should be considered by the constituent assembly was accepted, 
and the resolution as amended was adopted without a division. The Premier under¬ 
took to forward the proceedings to the British Government through the proper channel. 

l»t. SEPTEMBER :~The Assemkij* was prorogued this afternoon after passing an 
official bill establishing a Famine Fund with a minimum of ten lakhs of rupees. 
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Budget Session—Abbottabad-^ 1st. to 30th. September 1937 

FiNANriAL Statement for 

The Revision of tho N. W. Frontier T/'^osUilivo ANScml)1y ('.oram'oiced [\t 

Al>liottaba<] on the 1st. September. Roi lialidditr Mchrchan I Kh.<nina, in tlie eouiS(5 
of fiis Bii(l^’‘ef s|»oe(;h, antieipated reeoipts at Ks. 179 99 lakhs and lif n re at Us, 

iShdU l.ikhs, mot'tiny the ihdieit from tho opening l)aiaiieii of U,s. 7 til lakhs, which at 
tlie close of the year would he reduced to Rs. 1.99 lakhs. Corapaied with the innused 
estimates of Vdiiti-il? an iraprovement of I\s. 5.7j lakhs was anticipate'] in the rec 'ipts 
and an excess of Rs h.li laklis in expenditure, of which the ‘'benehceut dcjiaitmont” 
would receive Ivs. ‘2.21 lakhs. 

Under impital debt head 1 1 ansaetions, receipts were estimate I at Rs. 177 01 lakhs, 
and disbursements at Rs. 181.07 lakhs, th' foiniir inclniiny a loin of Rs. 00 lakhs 
raised in the open rnaiket for the repayment of the' Cential Uovernni 'ut loan, and 
expenditure' on the Alalkand FTydro-El(*.-tric schenr'. 

Indicatin'" the [lolicy of tho (lovm-nraent the Finance Arinistcr said that it liad 
been decidiel to c()nstriict a tuberculosis sanatoiium, rcf'.oynize primary education 
and afford further facilities in t.'clinical and industrial trainiiiL,". Old arrears^ of 
land revenue and abiati (Rs. 81,0(J0), would be remitted. AViiolesale iemissions 
could not reasonably be expecte*], but it was proposed to examint? individual cases for 
relief. Ro{,"ardin^" au^'rnentation of Urovinclal i('sources, the Finance Minister said that 
the motor tax, which had been imposed, would briiiLi; R,s. l.dO lakhs annually, while 
an entertainment tax Hill would shortly comt' before the House. Rctienchrnents 
had 1)0(01 effected uiub'r tho heads, contiuy('ncies and tr-avelhiie; allcwarua'S, which 
would yield Rs. 100,00'd this year and ddible the amount in future years. 

Mintsteiv’s’ Salakies Bill Fostponed 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :—AVheii tho Assembly met to-day to transacd ofhctal business, 
inelndiijy consideiation of the Mini.sters’ Salai ic.s Bill, thi' foliowiny lesolution movo'd 
by Kazi Atdullah^ the Ceiu;ress Fatty’s Deputy L''ader, was allowed by the 
Speak('r and carried by the House : 

“Tho Assembly recommends that in view ()f the f.ict lliat a motion of want of 
eonlidenco in tho Oounc.il of Afimsters has been tabh'd an I li\('d for discussion on 
the .drd iiiHtant and further that 27 rnembeis out of 48 rose to sufiport consideration 
of it, the official business fixed for to-day he postjrone I to such date as the Speaker, 
ill consultation with tho Governor, may fix.” 

Kazi Ataullali said that it would be unfair to bind a fntiiie Government with tho 
bills put by the [iresent Government. Amendments liad bet'ii tabled but th(?se were 
considered iusufHcioat. 

Sir Abdul Qaiywn^ Fiimo Minister, said that the Goviunment did not object to 
the acceptance of the motion, but asked the Opjiosition wliethcr, if tho Goverumout 
accepted the amendments, tliey would still insist on moving the m'ltioii. The 
Ministry’s fate liad practicallv been decided by yesterday’s walk-out thou^"li a formal 
decision wa.s yet to eomo. ite, however, did not object to tlie postponemoDt of 
business. Tho Speaker at tins sta^e adjourned tho House. 

Non-Coxttdence in Ministers Passed 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. Khan Sahib's motion of “no-eonddence in the Council 
of Ministers” consisting of Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyurn, Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan 
and Rai Bahadur Mehr Cliaud Khanna, was passed by 27 votes to 22. Tho 27 
comprised 19 Congressraon, 4 Democrats, 2 Independents and two who recently 
resigned from the Hindii-Sikh Nationalist Party, Tlie 22 included tho throe Minis- 
tei's. Every member of the House was present. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum the Prime Minister, made a lengthy statement claiming credit 
for the Ministry’s aohievements with their linancial handicap and saying tliat his 
Ministry did not lag behind tho Congress Ministries in tho matter of tho removal of 
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bans on political oxtornoes, otc. The result was received with loud cheers by the 
Opposition. The House then adjourned till the 17th. September. 

The Ministry having resigned, His Excellency the Governor invited Dr. Khan 
Sahob, to meet him on the next day to form a Ministry. With the approval of 
His Excellency the following wore appointed Ministers: I)r. Khan Sahth, H’Hme 
Minister, Lala Bhanju Ham Oandhi^ Finance Minister and Kazi Ataulla. Education 
Minister, 


Tun Congress Ministry’s Budget 

17th SEPTEMBER :—The Congress Ministry’s budget was prosoutod in the 
Assembly to-day by (he Financo Minister, Mr. Bhanjuram Oandhi. Ho said that 
the (jovorumout took office on September 7. In the short time available there 
were rnany changes and they had been able to effect an oliraination of one lakh 
from the contingencies from Hs. 20,000 from travelling allowances. Besides it was 
proposed to reduce the salaries and allowances of tlie Ministers and the Speaker 
to an amount consistent with the financial condition and poverty of the people. 
The total reduction thus ellected araoimtod to 2 31 lakhs on the Kovonuc Account, 
two and a half lakhs on the capital account for the remaining half year. Against 

the savings on the revenue account they had provided a remission of one lakh in 

land revenue and abiana, H,s. 50,000 in drinking water supply schemes, Rs. 900 In 
the increase in tlie number of I'arliameritary Secretaries to four. The nett 
savings tlins tdlected amounted to 8 lakhs on the revenue account and two and a 
half lakhs on the capital account. 

After commenting on the changes in the financial position resulting from the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and analysing the financial accounts of the 
last two ye^s, tlie Ministers explained the current year’s position. According to 
the estimated recast by this Governmont the receipts' were expected to bo 78.69 
lakks and tlie expenditure 183.51 lakhs compared witli last year’s revised estimates 
of receipts of 173.94 lakhs and expenditure of 180.19 lakhs resulting in a deficit of 
4.82 lakhs met from the opening balance 7.61 lakhs. The redaction of one lakh 

in revenue and alianu proposed is besides the .84 lakhs effected last Juno. The 

excess of 15.20 lakhs in cxponditiiro over last years revised estimates was duo 
chiefly to the increase of ten and a quarter lakhs on civil works, tho most 
important of which is the Assembly Hall on which it is expected to spend 2.36 
:akhs. The balance of five lakhs represents the exjioaditme arising out of the 
introduction of provincial autonomy and separation of the Executive from tho 
Judiciary. Touching the capital debt head transactions, theMinistci estimated the receipts 
and disbursements at 177.64 laklis and 179.17 lakhs, i espectively, the former 
including a sixty-lakh loan raised in tho open market for the repayment of the 
Central Government’s loan of 35 lakhs, the capital expenditure on the Malakand 
hydro-electric celierae and otlior civil works. 

Regarding the future policy, tlie Finance Minister said, ‘‘We aim at removing 
illiteracy by trying to accommodate primary classes in mosques, temples and 
dharamsaias, remove unemployment and bring about tho industrial regeneration of 
the province. The Minister announced the Government’s rloeision to abolish .the 
Publicity Departniont and make jail administration self-supporting and fore¬ 
shadowed a reduction in police expenditure, special pays and allowances and an 
examination of agricultural indebtedness and the iiisti'tution of a committee of 
enquiry to investigate the wastage of money in certain departments. 

As regal ds excise, he said, we cannot interfere at this stage as contracts have 
already been given, but we propose to restrict the import of liquor in order to 
make up for tho loss of revenue in other directions.” 

Indicating fresh sources of taxation, ho said : “Tho proposal for an entertainment 
(ax will shortly come up before tho House and tho [lossibility of forests becoming 
tho principal souico of revenue will be examined.” He advised non-Qovernment 
educational institutions to refrain from employing a staff on salaries which people 
cun ill afford. “Wo must cut our coat according to our cloth,” he concluded. 

17th. SEPTEMPER Tho first division since the Congress Ministry accepted 
offices took place in tho Assembly to-day when a resolution, sponsored by Rai Sahib 
Chamanlal, recommending remission of tho entire outstanding loan granted to the 
sufferers in the Kohat riot of 1024 was defeated by 27 votes to 14. The Congress 
Party’s 26 votes and an Independont’s vote comprised the Miuisterial total of 27, 
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Dr. Khan Sahib^ Premier, on a personal explanation regarding the alleged incon¬ 
sistency on the part of the Congress (because all members of the Congress party 
had given notice of a similar resolution previously), said that they had now seen the 
files and come to know the actual state of the finances which at present did not 
permit wholesale remission. He said that the Government’s policy in the matter 
was one of utmost sympathy. The Government had decided to appoint a committee 
of enquiry and in deserving cases, loans would bo remitted. Ho also announced 
that the Govornmont had Issued an Immediate order to stay action against defaulters 
in Kohat. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that members of the committee to Investigate and report on 
the financial condition of tlio Kohat debtors would bo selected from such of the 
Assembly members as would bo prepared to work without any allowance whatsoever. 
The Government had, however, already stopped all coercive measures. 

Before taking up this resolution, the Assembly, without opposition, recommended 
the abolition of the Institution of Ilonorary Magistrates and Sud- Judges. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. SEPTEMBER A spirit of constructive suggestion, rather than of 
carping criticism, marked the comment on the Congress Ministry’s budget, the 
general discussion on which commenced in the Assembly to-day. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum^ Leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, expressed 
the hope that out of the new vision and new ideas of that gieat organisation, the 
(Jongress, real good would accrue to the Province. While the ex-Promior agreed 
with the main features of Congress budgetary policy—in fact, ho claimed that 
there was not much difference between the two Governments respecting the 
main expenditure—he regretted that insufficient funds had been allocated for 
education and that the Islamia College grant provided by his Government had been 
deleted. 

On this point, however, the Congress Government were supported by three 
members, Messrs. Amir Mohammad, Abab Abdul Ghafoor Khan and Faqlr Khan, 
wlio justified the omission of the ’grant on the ground that Islamia College had net 
imparted the ideal form of education by which good citizens were produced. 

2l8t SEPTEMBER The budget discussion was resumed to-day. More 
members spoke to-day criticising the Government’s policy and the cut in the 
secondary education grant and in the additional grant to the Islamia College. 

The Education Minister and the Finance Minister explained that the additional 
grant to the Islamia College had boon postponed duo to lack of adequate facilities 
for agricultural classes. The Government proposed instead granting of scholarships 
to deserving students for agricultural study In Lyallpur College. 

As for secondary education, the Government felt the Inadvisability of opening 
new scliools in the middle of the term. The matter had only been postponed 
and would be provided for In the Budget next year. 

The Finance Minister promised to make the best olTorts to got the subvention 
increased. He also said that tlio Government were taking the necessary measures 
for the protection of Hindus living in Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan villages. 

Official Bills 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—When the Assembly met to-tiay, the Speaker warned 
members against raising unnecessary points of order and wanted them to coufino 
their remarks to the relevant side of the questions under discussion. 

The Premier moved for consideration of the Removal of Disqualification Bill. 
Mr, Ziauddin moved for reforenco of the Bill to a Select Committee, but the motion 
was defeated. The original Bill was then passed. 

The Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill, fixing the salaries of Ministers 
at Rs. 500 each, with a motor car allowance of Rs. 150 and with no house allowauce. 
Mr. Ziauddin moved an amendment for reduction of the pay to Rs. 300 but later 
withdrew it. 

Totinq on Budget Demands 

25th. SEPTEMBER The voting on budget demands was taken up to-day, the 
Education Minister, the Hon. Mr. Qazi Ataullah enunciated the Government’s policy 
as regards Prohibition. He said that the Frontier Government wore not going to 
deviate by a hair’s breadth from the Congress policy on the subject. At the 
earliest moment (not this year), the Government would introduce Prohibition either 
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in the whole Province or in a selected area but It would not bo absolute. An 
exception mi^?ht be made in favour of Europeans. 

])r. Ghosh (Confess) supfgested the introduction of Prohibition in one district 
as a matter of trial, the cancelling of auctions next year and the imposition of 
additional taxes on foreign liquor. Ho said that the loss of revenue would be made 
up by tl^e duty on horse betting and cigarettes and death duties. 

Xlie Assembly granted the demands under the heads Excise, Stamps, Forests, 
Kegistration and Irrigation Works and then adjourned till the 27th. 

27th. SEPTEMBER Unchallenged by the Opposition in the matter of calling for 
divisions, tho Congress budget emerged unscathed and all the demands were voted in 
full. Replying to the debatt' raised by a token cut under General Administration to 
invite tlie Government’s attention to tho insecurity of life and property prevalent 
in tho P»annu and Dora Ismail Klian districts and to urge tho adoption of adequate 
mi'ans for the protection of the inhabitants the JXeraier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib 
sympatliisod with tho sufferers and said that it was the State’s princifial duty to 
ju'otect tlie subjects intend lo tour every village in the affected area and try 
my host to restore confidmice. I realise that the bad characters among us help tlie 
trans-border marauders and 1 have instructed District Magistrates to soeK tlie 
co-operation of M. L A’.s in their respective districts. Everything possible will 
be dene to allevuite the sufl'erings and lo restore tlie victims of the kidnappers 
to theii homes. As regards compensation to sufferers, he said tliat tines when 
realised would bo used foi compensation but the paucity of fuuds did not allow tho 
grant of compensation from iriihlic funds. 

Rdi Bahachn- IsJ/ordas, l.ieader of the Nationalist Party, stated tliat a regular 
rci.su of terr;or ('xisted in a eorner of the big Empire and security rules had been 
broben down. He suggesti'd the drafting of extra police from other districts and the 
Punjab ana the organisation of an eflieient Intelligence Service. If all measures failed 
the Government should evacuate all tho poofilo from the danger zone and maintain 
them at the Government's expense fill security was restored, arms licences shouhl 
he liherally praritt'd and arms should ho suppln'd free of charge to f)()r(ler villages 
vJiicIi sl’Oiild }>e cuarded by volunteer mrlitia of able-bodied persons. If Die Ih-ovin- 
cial (It.vernraeut were unable to extend hnancia! aid to the sufferers, ho urged that 
tlie (government of India should be approached. 

NoN-OrKiciAL Bills 

29th. SEPTEMBER -.-Four non-olTicial hills wore intiodiKssi and referred to 
Stdect Committees, naimdy, Mr. Prerbahiih Shah's Muslim Waijf Ihl', Mr. Nishtar's 
Punjab Municipal and District Boards (Frontier Province Arai'iidrinnit) Bills abulisli- 
ing till' nominated (dement, and tho Fr-ontier jG-ovinc!* (Repealing and Amending) 
Bill, firstly, nraending Section 144 to pi'ovide that nothing shall empewei any 
anlhoi‘ity to issue an order prohihiting a procession and restraining the movemiuits 
of individuals and secondly repealing Beefion 124-A and Bection lUS Or. P. C. ana 
also rcpi'aling the Indian Press Act, tlie Criminal Law Amendmi'iit Act and eertai.r 
si'ctions of the Frontier Ciimi's R,egu!ation. 

Regarding this liill, the AiJvot'ate GvneraL explained that tiie Provincial Legisla- 
luie did not get power to male any eriaetment lepngnant to the existing Indian 
law. In till) matter of criminal law anil criminal procedure the (rovernmciit ol 
India Act contemplated a uniform [loliey. If (ho Governor-General ultimately <vlth- 
Jield his assent Di(‘ \ct passed would ho void. 

During Die discussion, the Premiers remaii'S and attitude evoked a vigorous protest 
from the Opposition upon wdiiefi (he lion. Dr. Khan Sahib expiessed ‘‘apologies 
over hi.s luide delivery.’’ He assuied tho Ojiposition that the (iovernrneiit would 
always stand by them if there wiis discrimlnatoi-y treatment, hut Diey must iibolisli 
the idea of being treated as a privileged class. 

30th. SEPTEMBER : —In the As.semhly to-day, the I'Gnaiice Minister, the hon. Laid 
Bhanjurayth Gayidhi said that tlie (mveiiirnerit were considering tho question of 
Ietreiii hment. Jf Dio steps taken did not result in a substantial saving compatible 
with cRieiency in Die administration, Die appointment of a committee to consider 
letrenehment schemes would be considered. The As.semhly then adjourned sine die. 
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This brocliuro dooR not |)roj)oso to otfor more tliari a bare summary of the aims 
and objects of the diffeitjut Acts which have b(ien passed and of the Bills whicli are 
on the anvil. They are piib!is)ie<l toi^etlici- in order that they might speak foi- 
thomsolvos. The list of resolutions might give an idea of the trend of opinion in 
the two Rouses of tlie Legislature Biinilarly, the inventory of the terms of refer¬ 
ences of some of the expert committees which are deliberating on important issues 
might bo taken as a barometer for registering the will of the Oovernraent to do their 
duties by tho people irrespective of class or creed. AVhat the Congress has [iroposoJ, 
the CJovernraeut have enacted. 

A few salient points in connexion with the principles underlying tho recent 
legislation undertaken by tho Government may however be placed before tho public 
for information. The United Provinces (Jovornment during tlio last six months havo 
boon specially vigilant in tiic observance of Civil Rights and Liberties, Their activi¬ 
ties in tin's connexion have b.-cii varied. Soon after the assumption of office, tlio 
now Government lifted the ban iraijosed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
upon a number of associations in Cawniiore, Allahabad and in other districts of tho 
province. Oideis illegairzing a large number of societies like llie Youtli Leagiu*, 
Workers’ and Pe:isaiit’s Party, Kisan Sangh, IlindustaJi 8ewa Dal of the province, 
particularly of Cawnfiore an ! Allaliat)a], weio withdrawn eaily in the day. After 
a proper serutiiiy of tlic cases of poiiticjal pri.soners the Government issued orders 
for their release. A considerable number of piisoners, including those convicted in 
the Kakori case, were set at liberty. Police surveillance over political workers 
particulaily through reporting of their speeches in public meetings and censoring 
their correspondence was discontinued. Political activity is no longer a prejudice 
against employment. Tlie Government, however, consider in [lursiiance of the Con¬ 
gress Resolution that the preseivation as well as the enjoyment of Civic Rights are 
only possible within tho ambit of non-violence. 

With a view to ensuring the {uopor working of ttio administrative machinery on 
a national basis oiders were issued by the Government to establish relations of 
mutual trust between the A Irainistration and the Gongiess Organizations and workers. 
The iVovincial Congress Committee in its turn issued similar instructions to co¬ 
operate with tho Administration. Thus was the atmosphere of suspicion sought to 
f>e clarifieil and tlic S[)irit of co-opeiation assured. 

Freedom of the Press is recognized by the Government to be the best assurance 
of Civic Rights. Strict impartiality in th-* disti ibutiou of court notices, advertiso- 
rnents and the like was ordered to he observed. All Heads of diM'artmeuts, District 
Officers and Sessions Judges leveived pioinpt notices to thaf effect. The Hon’ble 
tlie High Court as well as the Chief Com r woie also iiiformecf of the new Govern¬ 
ment policy. No <liseoimiuatu)ri against any pness or newsjiaper in virtue of tho 
political opinions ol its <‘dit()r oi rn.inagei w.is to bi* made. Securities demanded 
under the Indian Press (Emergency Pow us) Act, ID'R, excepting those occasioned 
by the preaching of aggressive, communal and class hatred were refunded. Tho 
black list of novvspajior lias also been cancelled. 

Appropriate stigis wen? taken t(j giiaid against tho harassment and oppression of 
the weak and the poor. A special offnier has hcoii appointed for the purpose to 
eradicate bribery and corruption in tho public services, and tho work is being 
pursued vigorously iindor his care. Anoiher more cutrijireliensivo committee has been 
appointed under Kniiwar Sir Maharaj Singh's chairmanship to inquire into the 
general question of cornqition including its causes and cure. 

A farther administrative measure is that lionorary assistant collectors have ceased 
to work from 1st January PJJ8, ponding an i?x.imination of the need for continuing 
tho system and of reforming it, if it lias to he continued. Government hope that 
one result of the tenaney and land rovoiuio legislation will bo to reduee the occasion 
and need of litigation on rent and leveiiuo matteis very much. 

'dO 
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Once Civil Liberties wore assured, the Government at once turned their attention 
to the peasants whom tliey consider to bo their first charge. The first stop taken 
was the Hon’ble Promior’s anuouiicemont in tlio Legislative Assembly on 2nd August 
of the Government’s intention to form two committees, one to consider reform of the 
Tenancy and Land Ivovouuo law, and the otlior to examine proposals for relieving 
rural indebtedness. This was followed very shortly by (lovurnment instructions for 
stay of proceedings for rocovory of arrears of rent p'revious to Rabi 1344 Fasli, for 
prohibiting ejectment or enhancement; for the jocovery of debts duo by farmers 
and small tenants. To give duo validity to the stay of proceedings for old rental 
and civil debts, the Govcrninont introduced two Acts, one affecting the revenue 
courts and the other the moratorium, d’he former was given effect to on 22nd 
Septornber, wliilo the latter came to effect from 1st .lanuary, 1938. The Civil Courts 
(Stay of Proceedings Act makes distinctions in favour of jietty proprietors. 

Beside giving tliis imminliato relief, the (irovornment quickly proceeded with the 
examination of reform measures. A small exjiert Committi'o examined rent and 
levoiiiie problems, and the Committee of the ijcgislatme on the same subjects met 
and considered reforms in detail in Novcmhci and December, d’hc lattei is expected 
to linish its labours sliortly, after which (iovernraent will iatiodicH? ueci'ssary legisla¬ 
tion. Another exjiert Committee examined lura! mdedtodness and tlie existing Debt 
Acts very tlioroiighly. It is ('Xj)ectcd tiiat a conciete shaju) will bc^ given to its 
recommendations at an early stagic 

Mcanvliilc, on the admiuistiativo side, tlu'' (Mjvcrninei)t issued eiders enabling 
tenants to deposit their rents in tashils fiee of charge. They also issued orders to 
the district staff that jiroccsscs for recovery of land revcnui^ should be used witli 
Liiscretion and turbearauce, althougli making it plain that landloids were expected to 
jiay up the land revenue, and the district stutf to see that it v as collected, just as 
tenants aie expected to pay up their current rents. 

An invidious distinction in favour of laige estates as regards aitachmcnt fur non¬ 
payment of land revenue was abolished. bAjr the damage caused h\ (he monsoon to 
the croft, whether by Hood as in some places or by insunicient lain, as in others, 
the Cfoveriimeut adojitcd liberal lines. In the pa^t, (ho iclief oidinaiiiy given for 
siicli damage was suspension of rents and reveanu ; but (lie present (toveriirnont 
have so far remitted about 3 and a lialf lakhs of revenue, with eonse{{nerit remission 
of rents, as eomparod with 2 and a half lakhs of revenue suspendicl. Takavi has 
been liberally given where uecossarv, and the amount disliibuted is near about 
30 lakhs. 

The (Joveiiimout also gave attention to the question of iodder and grazing in 
rural areas. The Fodder and Grazing Committee have piepiicd a live-year pro¬ 
gramme of leseaich on the imjuovernc'iit of foddci-productioig in waste-lands and 
lavines and on tlie relative nutritive value of the principal giassi's and gieen-leaf 
fodder. Tliis piogiamine is under the considcation of the Ccuindl o' Agiicultuial 
Iiesearch, 

In his Budget s/iooch the Hon ble Premier announced the Goveinment’s intention 
to reduce liy half the grazing I'atcs in Govci nnient fuitssls. Uideis to the eifeet 
liave sinco been issued m all eases wlnua' this was juj.sMble'. The annual value of 
tliis cuneession will be tihoul Ivs. 7j,000 pei aunuic ovei and atxive the existing free 
and concessional grazing already allow’ed. 

The relief measures regarding lent and riwonue, agriculture and forest havo boon 
sup])lemented by genuine constructive efforts whicli have heen incoipoiated in the 
scheme of jural develojimont now' functioning in about 800 rural centres organized 
in 48 distrivgs and 10 divisions. Each siudi centre is in charge of an organizer coii- 
troiling 8 to 10 villages : so that theie arc about (SOO new oigaiiizers employed in 
this schorao. The underlying piinciplc of tlioir activitv is to place the initiative for 
rural development in the iiauds of tho people tlunnselves. Tho ultimate responsibility 
Avill lie on tho panchayats, tliongh iho immediate responsibility for uplifts devolves 
u}>on the rural development officors, who after training, have already started working 
with missionary zeal. There is haidly any branch of uiral life that is not being 
infused by tlie spirit of sacrifice and self-icliaiice. Rvqiorts hitherto received are 
very favoiirahlu. In tho appointment of the new personnel three principles, viz,, 
tho rcprcseututioii of the minorities, economy, and the spirit of social service havo 
been firmly kept in view and strictly observed. 

►Side by side with the above, money has been budgeted for improvement in tho 
tecliuique of agriculture. lu particular, special attentiou is being'paid to the supply 
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of improved seed and it is hoped to start, a number of seed stores by April or May 
next. In some cases the villa^^ors will have their own seed unions and in others, 
seed stores will bo run by Government for supplyin^^ good seed to cultivators. Where 
})0ssible improved im|)lements and fertilizers will be su[)pliQd from tho seed store. 

The activities of the Fruit Dovolo[)mont Hoard havo been extended while provi¬ 
sion has been made for tho ostablishrncnit of a Potato Research Farm and a storage 
godown in the hills to improve the jjotato crop of tho province. Bettor typos of 
bulls ar(^ being imported to improve tho cattle. With tho establishment of tho 
proposed Cential Animal Nutrition Research Institute at Izzatnagar, a suburb of 
Bareilly, the elTorts of the (Jovernmont in this dlre(;tion will rectnve groat impetus. 
The (Government have coniKMjted agriculture with co-oj)eration. Schoraos for conso¬ 
lidation of holdings and better miliv-supi)ly for towns are being furthered by Co¬ 
operative Stjcieties. 

The United Provinces Government during the last six months havti tackh^d two 
important industiial issues, tlie one ridating to sugar and the other to Labour. The 
Sugar Iii liistry of tlie IGiited Provinces had grown rapidly indeed. Unhealthy 
competition atiiong Victories liai hronght tin* j»rice of sugar to sucti a low hivel that 
during tin* last crushing season the price obtained by tlie cultivator hardly covered 
the cost, (jf cniltivatioii. 

Since tlie two piovinces of Bihar and tho United Provinces together account for 
8b ])er l'miI ot the jnoductio.i of sugar iu India the (Government of tho United 
Provinces and Bihar deei<lcd to take concertol action. In pursuance thori'of, tlie 
(lovornmcii! of tin' Unilcd Provinces liave introduced the United Provinces Sugar 
Factories (.’ontroi Ihll. to regulate tho working of tlie factoiies. The Bill deals with 
tho licensing of sugar factornss, tiio regulation of the supply of sugaicane to facto¬ 
ries, the ininimnin pnb.’o for sn^sar and the establishment of a Sugar Control Board 
and Advisoi v (tommiltoe. Tie? liemioe will be granted subject to certain conditions 
relating to the sale of sugar to the membership of an organization of tho industry 

roeogni/e'd by the (Jovenimeiit and the fpiantity of cane to ho crnsliod by tho factory. 

These eoiKbtiens are desigtmd to ensure normul working ami at tho same time pro¬ 
vide elfcciiv(! cDutrol uver iiioduotioii of sugar. Membership of a central organiza¬ 
tion is insisted upon in tho inteiests of siijiurvision and co-ordination. As regards 
the sale oi sugaicane. a caiio-grower or a cano growers’ co-0[)erativo society in a 
reserved area will he given an assurance that his or its cane will be taken by the 
factory at the minimum [nice fixed by tho (Goverumoiit up to tlie prescribed (piantity 
of cane in that aiea. The Bill provides tliat cane coiitiactors should be licensed and 

should not lie allowo 1 to operate in certain aieas and thus reduces the middlomau’s 

sliaro in the sufiply of cane to the factories. It fuithor provides for the fixation of 
a minimum jnice for cane intended for use m a factory and tiie payment of 
additional pne.' [or spf‘cia! varieties of cano. Distribution of seed cane of undesira¬ 
ble varieties has been ])rohibited. 

In onlor to cheek the malpractices such as under weighraont, irregular payment 
of the piKu’s of cane, and to regulate the supply of cane, tlio (Government took 
special measures and appointed a Cane Commissioner and a large staff. The cane- 
grower IS receiving the minimum prictj of b annas in place of tho average of about 
2 and half annas he got last year. 

Tho Bill further empowers the Government to lay down certain conditions with 
regard to llu^ employment of labour iu sugar factories which are to bo fulfilled 
before the giant of licence for crushing cano is given. In short tho cultivator has 
been assured by tho Dill the sale of cane at a fixed rate, tho labourer his conditions 
of woi k, housing and wages and the industry its development along sound lines. In 
this connextion it is relevant to note that tho Government have ap{)ointed a com- 
raittoo of exports to devise ways and means of starting tlio manufacture of power 
alcohol fiom molasses and recommend other profitable uses ot tho same. 

Sugar industry, however, has not exhausted the Goveniraoiit’s efforts to stimulate 
tho nroductivo resources of tho province. They havo approved a scheme for tho 
development of tho Raw Hide Industry in tho United ITovinces, and if feasible, it is 
proposed to combine with this scheme the opening of tuitional classes in rural 
areas for instiaction in tanning. In outline tho scheme is on tho one head to 
carry on intensive pro})aganda directed to educating tho owners of cattle, the 
butchers, tho tlayers and curors iu correct methods and on tho other, to explain im¬ 
proved methods of flaying and curing by actual demonstration. 

The United Provinces Government bavo been mindful of the supremo need of 
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the revival of domestic industries, araon^ vvhicli the production of gket> is the most 
important. A private Bill known as the United Province's Artificial (>liee Colouriza- 
tion Bill has been circulated for opinion. !t is intended to stoj) the adulteration of 
pure ghee in the province which has so lou^ discoura^^ed tlio indigenous ghee 
industry. 

Instructions have been issued with regard to the purcliaso of hand-made stationery 
in general, as far as possible. The Government have issued orders that every 
effort should he made to purchase in adequate quantities liand-made blotting paper 
and hand-made envelopes for the use of officers and members of the legislature. 
At tho same time instructions have been issued that steps should be taken to im¬ 
prove the finish and quality of Indian hand-made envelojtes and other stationery 
of hand-made blotting pa()or by improving its ubsoibcut quality. An instructor is 
being deputed to impart necessary training iii the luiud-rnade paper iudustry. 

Tho Government have also issue<l orders to the di'pat tnumt s conceruod to get 
iuto touch with supplies of liaud-spuu and liaud-woven cloth ui oidcr that suitable 
arrangements for their supf>!y at a roasonahlo price may b(,‘ made. Tlio policy of 
the (xovernment regarding tho use ot Swadeshi goods has l>ecn emphasized by 
ordojs to the effect that whenever foreign articles are jinrcliased a report should be 
sent to tho Government with reasons in justilication of such action. The Government 
are now committed to the policy of active jiromotion of Swadeshi goods in general 
and Khadt in particular. 

The attitude of tho (Jovornmont towards the lalvair firobh'ms of industry is 
equally clear. They stand for the protection of the mask's, d'hcn' were labour 
troubles at Cawnpore, and the Cawnporo Labour Inquiry (’oinrnittei' was aiipointod 
with Bahu Rajendra Prasad as its distinguished Chairman. Its uqioit is under 
preparation. 

In view of tho imnoitaut place 'of labour in oigauized industiy and the 

desirability of dealing wdtn labour problems and difficulties in a syslomaiic manner, 
the Government have brought forwaid a Bill for the settloinent of labour dispute.s 
by conciliation. Tho Bill jirovides for setting up a jegular machinery for looking 
after tlio interests of labour and promoting close contact between employers and 
employees. Under tho provisions of the Bill a Labour officer would be appointed 
whoso duty would be, in tho hist instance, to get at the root of tin' trouble by 
detecting abuses and bringing them to tho notice of employers. Further, the 

Labour Officer will look after the interest of the employees and act as a welfare- 
officer in the broadest sense of the term, ifo will lepiesent tlic grievances of the 
oraployeos, try to get them redressed and, if possible, will negotiate a scttlomont. 

The functions of the Labour Officer will bo to piomotc harmonious relations 
between employeis and their emfiloyees, create mutual undoJstanding and goodwill, 
and prevent unnecessary disputes. The Governmeut have already appointed a 

Labour Officer and provided lus. 10,CK)0 lor labour welfare at Cawnpore in their 
last budget. Besides a Labour Officer, the Bill provides for the appointment of a 
Conciliator when a dispute arises and cauiiot be settled by the Labour Officer. Tho 
Conciliator, if his efforts to bring about a settlement arc unsuccessful, will advise 
tho Government on tho matter. 

A Maternity Benefit Bill has been introduced prima?’ily to give effect to tho 
recommendations of the Koyai Commission on Labour in India. Tlie objects of 
this Bill are to prohibit tho employment of women in those industries the work in 
which is regulated by law, four weeks after confinement ; to enable them to leave 
work for weeks before confinement ; to ensure tho continuation of their service 

during the days of such absence from work and to provide them with financial 

help sufficient to maintain themselves and their children in a hcaltliy condition 
during this period. Legislation will bring factories wliich are already operating 
similar schemes into line with one another. As tho total number of women wlio 
will need such assistance are likely to bo small, during the course of tho year, the 

incidence of burden upon the industries that employ women will bo small. In 

certain sub-clauses tho conditions uf tho employment of women having children 
have been so improved that the Bill, in certain aspects, can be claimed to havo 
gone a few stops beyond the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

An important assertion of human rights by the Government is the inclusion of 
prisoners within the category of prospective citizens. Apart from reforms in jail 
administration, a Borstal Bill for adolescent criminals and another for the aftercare 
treatment of prisoners have been introduced. They bid fair to convert the 
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unforturiftti! into usoful human hoin^^s. Whilu a provincial ou^anizatiiui mainly ol 
a non-ofli'-ial character, coordinating the existing activities of local associations, is 
till) object in vMiW willi ruforLUico to tlio aid of discharged piisoncrs, scicutuic 
principles of child pcnologv as piactised by civili;^cd n;itions, suidi as classification 
segiegation, lelcasc on [ir<d)ation of good conduct and industrial training to rcstoie 
the olTi'iider to eiumoniic iiuicpondence af'ci release liave been incorjioi ated in tiio 
body ot tlie Loistal Ihll. 

in the Administration of .Iiistice the system of reci’iiitmimt of honorary 
magistrates has been sought to be ov-'iluiulcd. The new rules jirovi'lo foi the 
elimination of nepotism and the lestoring of public eon’idenci' in tlie enicioncy of 
Hit' rnagMstraigv. ’J'bev aim at getting the maximum of efficient social service 

without cost to file State. 'Tltn'e impoifani .1 iiditial Acts have been passed ; tlio 

(iist (lerruMiding th.it the accounts of esiatrs under the superintendence of the 

(fouit. of Waitis should lit' serutini/e'<l tty (iovet nnieiit auditois only, the second 
(ega(i/ang thi' apiiomtinent of tlm i’lovsncial (Commissioners oi Waqis to lio the 
woik liiilieilo done liy tlm Coinmissioimr of Watjis. and ih; thud icmoying the 
deliciencies in t!ie pre-existing Stamp Ae’'s an 1 Cmil-fees, the latter^tieing also 
('Xfiet'led to t'nhaneo thi) riivtoiiies. Tin* (ii-it two acts along with Knnwar Sii 
iMahai’aj Siiigli’s resolution show tliat tlie iJovn;; nm eir arc for je ovine’.alizaliou 
wlieiever tlu'y can. 

The tiducational policy (tf the United Piovinces (lovernment hai» be<m to fnith'r 
iIo! cause of the depiessed classes an! of wouitnu hv stipeu-ls. and to givo tin* 
cut lie system a rural and a vocational l>ius. 'r'\o ctoniniftccs have been appointed 
for the reoi;;an!//ifion and readjuslnumt ot edn'Mti"ii. I he fust will deal witli 
pnmarv and vtuaiacular edu'Mtion and bring it iiit<j Inn* witli He' ie‘ommeiidatioii-, 
of Hie Abbot Ivepoit. Second.ii y edii'-ation up to the pre-univeisity stage is to be 
disi us.sed ill Hie Set.-ori f ('ommitiv'e. liui.ii libraiies li.ne fs’en piovided for in the 
budget. A sum of K’s. 1,H:).0U0 has hecii .set apai t for grants to educated yV'J'Uf 
men to set up tlieir own tia b,* oi Imsiness. jtreferably on eo-ojiei ativt‘ lines, iliis 
IS in puisuane.e of the idea that the eilueation of tbes ■ piovin-es need not fiilttu 
it'^dt away in the ilUeoutent of Hie edueated unemployed (^iltage inilustnes, it 
IS lielieved, can [laifially mitigate th-* rigoui s of uiiem))b)yment. A'l indnstiiai 
Credit Corporation, to he tun as .1 ('(jinmeiciai coiieein, with some assistance froni 
tlie (h)venmient, foi eiviiig I i.iiis for smail industinu outei pi i-m'S w.is pioposed. 
Till' gi'iieral outline of the sidnune put forwaid by a puwious committee has been 
a('ee,.ted. The piiiiciple to be noted hcie is leiujior.iiy 1 1 »\ei luneiit assistance to a 
commercial (“oiuaun foi tho io*vival of sm.all indu-tiies in oidci that the educated 
might not find Hieii salvaHon in (Jovornment jobs. 

With lefereiu'e to C niimunieations, tho (Jjvernment have appointed a eomraifteo 
to the (}U'‘sti(m of a recoustitution of tho li i.u d of Tiaflie, tiie ftivisional 
C'onf rolling Authoiity and the Distnet Tiaffie, Commit ti'e to eiisuie a fietti’r 
1 ejtiesontation of the Ims-owneis and inm-otiicials, and .i f'etter eo-oidinatum 

hetweiui the railway and tho road tiaftic. Metdianieul idlieieuey of Iranspoit, 
Hiiid-party insmaiice, ronowal of legistration and lieeinsing are some of tho 

impoitant teims of discussion for the committee. 

Tlie relative intuits of tlie Alternate and Direet (Anient as widl as the reJiietion 
of eliarges are lieing mooted by expeit bodies, Tbeir ieeoramendations will ensnro 
llio safety of tho consumers of electricity. 

The fair mcidonce of rates of inigatiou from canals and fube-wells on the valiio 

of dilTereuf crops and the woiking of llie canal rulc.s ai e some of the terms of a 

separate authoritative eoramitteo. 

Tlie whole system of local self-government is iindor review. Tlie Hovoriiment lay 
paitieular stiess upon this, for they realize that without sure foundations of municipal 
autonomy, the structure of provincial autonomy fails. The Public lleulHi Department 
lias been urged to make provision for more and liettcr di inking water and for root¬ 
ing out malaria in the rural areas. Village (Jispensaries are to be started. The work 
of tlio local Hovernraent in tlio unti-tuberculousis campaign has been facilitated by 
tho quick and generous reponse to Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow s 
appeal Kumauii is now sought to bo rescued from the Scheduled Districts Act 
and brouglit into line with tho administration of other divisions of the province. 

Tlio United Provinces Budget shows a few important features. Economy has been 
tho guiding motive of the Ministry. They have reduced their own salaries, the tra¬ 
velling bills of tho oflSoers and tho contingent charges. Now officers, as in the Kural 
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Development Sclierae, have boon recruited on a lower scale of salaries. Ample money 
lias been i^rantcd to tbo natiou-buildiuf^ activities, A j)roper distributijii of the ^oaiits 
has been made possible by the practice of almost ascetic economy in the cost of Ad- 
ministratio/i, wlii'rover it has been possible. 

The Publicity Department ha« been leor^auized into the Department of Publit; 
Information. It is ovpectod to furnish accurate aud unbiassed information to those 
conceimui in a non-[)artisan spirit. Publicity in the rural areas has been empha¬ 
sised. The most irufxjitant concourses of people in religious fairs or melas have 
been ])nt in chaise of a Spoeial Mela Dfticer. 

Complete prolhbilion is ^oiii^ to he introdiic.ed immediately in two distried.s, Etah 
and Mainpuri. Tlu're will t)e a reduction in the number of shops by about 'Jf) j»er 
cent , retail priiu's will be fixed and in certain places tiiere will be State-mana^^ed 
simps. On tlie whole there will he a .general Ppc^hteniui!; of the Excise administra¬ 
tion in tlie province. 

It is impossible to (-onchide this hare resume without numtioniii,!.," au imi>ortant 
event the irniilioations of wliudi aio more cultural than jiolitieal. After' a tlioioii;^di 
tliscussion on the 11 oor of the House, the Ilon’ble Sj)eaker fi^<ive a ruliii;< on llio lan- 
^niap:e that could be used by the members of the Assembly. A member of the Pni- 
t('d Proviiictcs Assembiv can now spoalc in Ifindusthaiii so as to express hiruself 
hotter and make liirnsolf ;C('nei’alIy bettei understimd. 

Tin' above is a cut and driod stalcrnont of principles wliioli from a dis¬ 

passionate study of tlu' A;ds, ihlls, and llin terms of refoi-eiioe of the committo'.'s. It 
is for others to evalute them. 

The \\!)ol(* endeavour is corporate. Paitieular attention has Ixmui ^iven to erviuL: 
pioblems, but it lias been mainly focussed upon vital is.-,ui's in llieir or;.;anic con¬ 
nexion and chai*:ieter. 

T!i( 3 Government claim that not only hive they not depat iisl fiorn piiimipies ennn- 
•.'itded by tlie Indian National Conr!:iess, hut they havi3 endeavmireii to supplemtuil 
them to the best of their ability in the existin/^ social, ecotuunie, and political condi¬ 
tions. They have spaied no jiaius and no money to smve the pyo[ile. 


The C. P. & Berar Government at Work 


A Six Monthly Official Review—July—December 1937 

As soon as tlie Ministry accepted ofiice, the pndilems atTeetin^ tlie. freedom (P 
puss tind fieedom of speech clairnt'd its (irsf attention. The (civernment passed tin? 
followinf.t 01 tlei s - 

(1) Till' M'fund to flu' keeper.s of certain priiitin/j; concerns of secniitios deposited 
nr forfeited under tlie JNess Act. 

l‘J) Tlie lelease of ceirain persons bound over ninh.'r section 107 or 108 of tbo 
Ciirninal Pin.-eduie Code for politie.al spooclies from the lialnlities imposed upon 
them by tlie bonds they executed and the rcleaso of anollu'r from the liability to 
exeenfe a bond undor section 308 of the same (lode and his discharf;e from prison, 

(3) The remission under section 401 of the Criminal Procedure Code of the 
miexjiired {loition of llio sentence or sentences passed on— 

(a) a person eonvieted of sedition under section 131-A of tlio Indian Penal Code. 
(/3) a person convicted in a bomb case under section l.'O(^) (1) of the Indian 
Penal Code and section 4 (u) of the Explosives Aid. 

(c) seven peisons who wore under^oiii” rigorous imnrisonmont for a period of 
iouiteen years for having’ participated in the ilinda-Muslim riots which 
occurred in Nagpur between the two communities in 1927. Four of these 
weie in the Andamans aud three in (ho Central JaiJ, Nagpur, 

(4) Cancellation of the personal bond with two sureties of a person convicted of 
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rioting in connoction with tl\o MoJol Mill striko and the remission of tho fines 
imposed on five other strikers. 

(5) Tlio cancellation of tho notifications directing certain cinematograph films to 
bo uncertified in the whole of tho Central Provinces and Pcrar. 

(G) Tho issue of special instructions for stopping petty local tyranny by subor¬ 
dinate oflicials. 

(0 Instructions have boon issues to tho District Magistrates that applications for 
tlie grant or nutewal of licences under tho Anns Act should be dealt witli on their 
merits and that tho participation of an ap|)l'cant in the civil disobedience movement 
should not by its(df be regarded a dis(pialificatioii for a licence. 

(8) Ordeis were issued foi tho refund to th(‘ Tilak Vidyalaya, Nagpur, of a sum 
of Rs. 539-1 j-0 being the amount roah/.ed bv tJovernmt'nt fiorn the sale proceeds 
of th(i properly contiscated from the Tilak Vidyalaya during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1932. 

(9) It has been deciih.-d not to send any piisoner to the Andamans. 

(10) As piomis(}d by tho llon’ble tlni l*rimc Minister in the Assembly on tho 
debate (ju the adjournment mtjtion regarding election to the Ddaspur (leneia! Rural 
Constituency, a committee will enquire into the graven allegations made against 
(Jovernrnent st'rvants in connoction theic'with. 

(11) As prornisiM] in the Assembly bv tho H»)n’ld(* the Piinn^ Minister on the 
I'l'solution for instituting an (‘nquiry into the causes of the communal disturbance at 
JuVbulpore, an enquiry has been held. 

(12) It has hoA)i\ (iecided that tho official move to Pachmahri be discontinued as 
such, l)ut all the Ministeis, Secrotarit'S and Heads of Departments who wish to go 
to Pa(dimaihi may do so, provided they pay their own expenses and those of any 
staff which they take with them. 

(13) The Tenancy Act has been amended to provide a penalty for hegar taken 
by landlords, 

(14) Orders have been passed directing the refund to tlui organizer and [iroprie- 
tor of Asahayog Ashram, Nagpur, of a sum of Rs. 63 (Rupees sixty-tliree) being the 
amount realized by Oovernment liom the sale jiroceeds of the property confiscated 
trom the ashram dining tho Civil Disobedience Movement of 1933. 

The problem of the peasantry and the laud also leceivei the earnest attention of 
the Ministiy. Although the question of granting adequate relief to (he agriculturists 
is still under consideration, the following measuies alieady introdneod by the (lov- 
ernment wiil give a fair idea of its anxiety to relievo the address of the agricul¬ 
turists : — 

(1) (lovornment has issued iiistnietion to its ofiieers to ensure tiiat hardships of 
tho revenue-paying (dass *s are miuiinized. Ihsis^uio is not to hi* exeicised wheie 
there is reason to believe that the defaiiltei has not paid owing to eireurnstanees 
boyonil his eiintrol an 1 the issue of coercive pioeessos limited to the class of wilful 
delauUers. 

(2) Ordeis have also been issued leeeiitly that in Heiar division atlaidiments 
cither of movable or immoval>le [iroporty should not bo oidi'red during the period 
liom 1st July to 31st October for tlie ii*eoverv of land levenue and taceavi arrears 
and that no sale should take place either of movalile oi immovable piopoity during 
tlu! period wlien the cultivator is busy with cioj). 

(3) 111 the Ceiitial Provinces proper, ordiirs weie issued that wiiere tlio malgu- 
zar has, for reasons beyond his eoiitnd, been unable to eolh'ct sufficient of the icuts 
dui' to liim to [lay his laud reveuuo, he should be allowu*d time to pay his revenue 
suflicdeat to eiiablo him to collect tho necessary propoitioii of the leiit collection of 
50 j)cr cent of rent being considered sufficient to pay the instalment of revenue. 
Ill the collection of taccavi in the Oeutral Provinces, it has been ordered that 
jevoiiue offieois sliould use their discietioii to avoid the sale of firoperty of tenants 
with crop on the ground (during the rains) unless the default is clearly wilful. 
KfTorts have been and will coutiuue to be made constantly to examine complaints in 
order to eusuie that these instructions are followed in the spiiit as well as the 
Itdter. 

(4) The liberal system of remissions and suspensions of laud revenue iu force 
was continued. All suspended arrears iu excess of one year’s demand are now 
automatically written ofL Old arrears are constantly examined and written oft' when¬ 
ever recovery becomes difficult or buideusome. The more iiboral scale fiy which 
suspension of half tho demand is granted when the crop is below Re. 0-8-0 and full 
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suspension whon tfio crop is less than Re. 0-6-0 applies to the whole province. 
J^o. 0-8-0 re])roseuts Cl por cent of a normal crop, and lelief thus begins at an 
eaily stage. 

(5) Taccavi loans are advanced on libera! scale. In the Berar, Nagpur and 
Chhaltisgaih divisions, Government meets all reasonable demands from cultivators. 
It is only in the ilubbulpoie division 'wlioio taccavi outstandings are lls. 30 lakiis 
that any attempt to cm tail timants’ requirements to the minimum is made. 

(G) In the execution of decrees transferred to Col’ectors, instructions have been 
issued to ensure that scales fetch loasonable prices (reserve pi ices at three-fourths the 
full market pi ices are usuallv lixed). 

(7) The minimum uquirements of agiicultural produce continue to bo exemjded 
from attachment by Civil Coiuts under section Gl of the Civil Proccduie Code. 

(8) Debt conciliation boards liavo completed their woik in 7 tasliils and 30 
l)oards are noiv woiking in GO tasliils. 

(9) Defeired payment of grazing dues is sanelionod in aieus wliere crojis havi‘ 
l)eon indifferent. 

(10) Govcinraent has estal)lished sixteen land moitgage banks for tlio ))rovision 
of loiig-teim Cl edit at a low late of intciest. Three rnoie have been si't up. 

(11 j (JoverimK'ut has decidod to effoot a {lormarient leduction of land revenue 
to the extent of foui and a lialt lakhs of rupees a year to he given away at a Hat 
rate of 12 and a half por cent to the small holders as follows : 

(i) Ccvtrul Froi'i nrcs.—K'^. 2,45,224 or roughly IvS. 4,00,448 in rc'nts to bi' 
distributed among the smallei tenants thiougiiout tlu^ Ceiitial Ihiviiices. The 
aiea of a ‘hSmall hohling'’ vaiics fiom tiact to tract and details have t'cen woiked 
vjut and announced. 

(11) Bi'rar 2,(M.77G liave been given away to tlie smallei ooenpants in all 
aiienated villages at the same rate. The area of the ‘‘JSinall iioldiiig" which wili 
ipudily for leduction has l)ecii announced. 

(lii) Uidi'rs have been issued reducing by 25 per emit llu' cnlianeeriKMit 
imposed at the recent revision settlement in the seven taluqs of Berar which is 
estiraatod to cost tlie exchequor ahovo tliroe lakhs of rupees. 

(iv) Fuithcr, ihe piessure of lents in the Juhbulpoie, Siliora and Patari talisils 
of the Juhliulpore distiict, and thi' Narsingiipur sub-division is under examination 
and relief will shoi tly he announced. 

(12) Tliio Government has passed many enactments designed to ease iridohtod- 

ness in the province. This province is far ahead of any other in tlie matter ol 
debt conciliations. The piovince has been visited by iepicsentatives of otliei 
[troviiici's to get an insight into the woiking of debt mjiieiiiation boaids, wliilo 
empiiiies on tlie subject are being made from oUkm |ji ovinciss. The Ceiitial 

Provinces I'loteelion ot Di^btois Act is the only one of its kind in India. 'The 
work of conciliation has been tiuished m seven talisils and debts to the cxtmit of 
foil! (uoics of rupees have b<*en coiicihated, resulting in a leduction of about 47 
j»er emit. Jn his hndgot speech the llun’ble the Finanei' Minister has alieadv 

annoiiijced that ail grazing dues ol two annas and above for uidintiry and piivileg,ed 
cattle will be reduced by 25 per cent. Goveiuinoiit is even at present eunsidming’ what 
.steps should bo taken to leduee effectively tlie debts (>f agi icultui ists. 

In the sjihere ol edumitioii, seveial schemes are on the anvil. 'Jdie Vid\a Maiidir 
♦Scheme has been prepared by the llon’lile the Kdu<*;ition Minister and will 

facilitate the spnad of mass education. Tliis .s(dieino lias already caught 

the irnuginatioii of the people, who, it is liopcd, will give a K'ady'and wide 
lesponse to it. Jt is also proposed to establish 50 adult schools under the district 
councils in the province and 5 such schools are be opened in the Nagjinr town 
itself. Forty-six new primary schools aic to be opened in the Betul distiiet for tlio 
aboiigiiial tribes with an annual giant of Ks. 25,000 to the district eouneil 
for tile jiuifiose. 8chem(*s for tlie introducfiou of eompuksory cdiu^ution have been 
invited for consideration. The Government lias alieady appointed a Physical 
Uplift Committee with the object of suggostiiig ways and means to improve the 
physique of students in sidiools and its lepoit is under consideration. Another 
committee called (lie Visual Instruction Committee has also been apjiointed to 
devise ways for adult education by moans of cinema films. Its lepoit is also under 
consideration. 

Out of the earmarked net excise roveimo which will be made available during 
19‘d8'39 the lollowiiig lural uplitt schemes vvill bo undeitaken ; — 
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(1) Improvement of rural communications and water-supply. 

(2) In order to extend cattle-brooding operations in the province, it is proposed 

to take over 1,587 acres of Hovval forest reserve area in the Saugor 
district for utilization of a largo scale cattle-breeding farm. 

(3) The establishment of 50 rural uplift centres to be selected after a careful 

survey by a trained worker to bo obtained from the All-India Village 
Indastrios Association or tiie AU-lndia Spinirors’ Association. These centres 
will bo scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and 
hcaltliy ideas for proiiaganda purposes. The programme of work will 
inclad(3 general welfare and subsidiary occupation. 

(4) The starting of a sheep farm at Betnl in order to develop sheep-breeding 

on a broad scale by inducing non-migratory llock-ownerS to take up the 
breeding of puro bred indigenous sliecp. 

(5) The opening of 80 private demonstration farms for di:sominating the know¬ 

ledge of agricultural improvements. 

(0) The opening of 10 multi-purpose co-operative societies. Those within thoir 
ambit will iuclnde every [jussible aspect of the cultivator’s life and will 
endeavour to help iiirn with credit and in removing all matters wliich make 
farming une(;onomic at present. 

(7) The opening of 20 outlying veterinary dispensaries in charge of compounders 

to servo the more remote areas. 

(8) The opening of 10 cheap-plan dispensaries. 

(0) The training of village chamars in use of ofl’al and leather ilaying. 

(10) Encouragement of khadi. 

(11) Industrial survey. 

(12) Tiio opening ot a commercial museum. 

(LI) Improvement oi sericiiituro. 

(14) Tlio Cattle Diseases Act is to he applied to ?^augor and Lloshangabad districts, 
and quarantine stations are to be established in tiieso districts to prevent 
the spread of cattle diseases hy migration. 

A radical ro-organization of the local bodies in tiic province is engaging the 
attention of the IJon’bh* Ministei for Local Self-Ciovernraent. The recommendations 
made hy the Local Self-tioveruraent Committee appointed hy the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council are also being examined along witii numerous other suggestions 
received by the present Ministry. Special attention is l)eing paid to a scheme for 
spreading a network of village pan^hayats throughout the province. 

A Committee has been very recently appointed with a view to encourage indi¬ 
genous systems of medicine and to give them their proper place in the Oovornmeiit 
tSchome of medical aid. 

In tile Forest department the Ministry has undertaken tlio following moasuros :— 

(u) reduction in privileged ordinal y grazing rates hy 25 per cent. The value of 
tliis concession is inpees one lakh ; 

(/>) allowing free extraction of anola, teiulu, inaliua, achhar and edible roots 
and tubers in aboriginal tiacts. Tiie value of this concession is Rs. 9.0(30; 

(c) free removal of gras.s fiom eeitain tracts with an area of 897 square miles. 

It contt'niplatcs tiie following fuilher measures : — 

(1) Iveduction of coinmeicial rates. 

(2) Fieu removal of fuel from remote coupes. 

(ii) Establishment of forest schools in forest villages. 

(4) Simpiitication of the grazing rules. 

(5) Economy by abolition of two divisions and tlio amalgamation of certain 
ranges. 

From the 1st January the policy of prohibition lias been set in actual moPon and 
Narsinghjnii sub-division, ISaugar distiict, Akot taluq and tlie Ifadnera, Hingaiigliat 
and Katin industrial areas have boon declared dry. riio Ministry expects full co¬ 
operation of the public in the carrying out of this policy and the Ilon’blo the 
Minister for Excise has a!rt>ady visited Akot, P>adiiera, Tclhara, Iliwarkhed and 
Hinguugliat with the object of impres.sing upon the people the boneUts of prohibition. 

In the Commerce and Industry Department, the policy of tho Ministry is to 
encourage and foster indigenous industries. While proposals are under considera¬ 
tion to achieve this object, a beginning has boon made to impart training in tho 
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cottage or home industries. A class has been opened at Deori in the Bhandara 
district for the training of aboriginals in basket and mat making. 

In iho Public Works Department, a notification has been issued drastically reduc¬ 
ing the water rates in the Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniary canal systems, while 
those in others are under consideration. Similarly, encouragement has been given 
to local contractors in the department. 

The Ministry has always been anxious to reduce the cost of administration in 
order to bo able to release more money for nation-building departments as also to 
relieve unemployment. With this end in view and as announced in the Assembly 
during the last Budget Session, a strong representative Economic Committee has 
been appointed to suggest ways and moans for economising the expenditure. It is 
hoped that as a result of the deliberations of this comrniltoe, sorne substantial 
savings would bo elfocted. Another stop taken in this direction is that officers, 

who have completed 25 years service and who have been })lacod at efliciency bars, 

have been asked to retire. Ofircors who have com])lctod 1^5 years service have been 
given the option of retiring on full pension. 

The post of Government Pleader for the High Court of .ludiealuio at Nagpur has 

been abolislied with elTuct from 2ud .lanuary. The services of Public Prosecutors in 

tlie Province liave been terminated witli elloct from the 7th .lanuury 1938 and it 
has been decided to make fiesli a})pointm(uits witliout any i(‘taiuing tees, and with 
case-foes, at revised rates. The (juesti(jn of ov’^erliauling tlie institution ol Honorary 
Magistrates was taken up and as many as 325 out of d71 Honorary Magistrates in 
tne Province liav’^o been a.sked to resign. The important piuhlem of separation ol 
tlio JnUiciury from the Executive is under consideration and it will not be lung 
before .some decision will be taken up finally in the mattei. 


The Bombay Government at Work 


A Six-Monthly Official Review—July—December 1937 


Six montlis is a shoit peiiod over which to tiikii stock ol and appiaiso a 
Goveiriment s achievements. Most ot its plans are neeessaiily in the stag(? of 
incubation bc'canso tliey require legislative sanction and legislation is a lengthy 
proce.ss, but (iovernment has htuni ahlo to achieve a gieat deal by (‘xeeutive uideis 
during the few months it has het'n in pow I'r. r 

The j)res('nt Ministry took office on July 19, 19‘i^. Ihestreiiglh of Ino Congies', 
Party in the Lcvuslature then was 80 in Ihn Ivowor House ol 175 nieinhers and 13 
in the Upper House ol 30 inemhers. Its slienf-t!^ in the Assemhl> later increased 
hy three and in the Council hy one and at the mid ol six months lln^ 1 arty fiad 
89 memheis in the Legislative Assernhiy and 14 memlnos m the Legislative 

Council. . . ,r • . 

Tlio Ministry consists of the lollowung Ministers : 


/c w, 


The Honourable Mr. B. C. Khor-(Prime Ministei). PolitHsd and Pefuims, 

Education and Labour. 

The Honourable Mr. A. B. Latlho-^Finance. 

The Honourable Mr. K. M Munshi—Home and Law'. 

The Honourable Dr. M. D. Udder—Health and Excise, 

Tlio Honourable Mr. Moiaiji R. Desai—Kevenue, Rural Development and 

Agriculture. 

The Honourable Mr. M. Y. Nurio—Public W oiks. 

The Honourable Mr. L. M. Patil—Local 8olf-Govornmont and Miscellaneous. 


Parliamentary Seer eta ries 

Gulzarilal Nanda, Esq., Mis. Hansa Mehta, B. M. Guptc, Esq., M. P. Patil Esq,, 
X, K. Nesvi, Esq., B, y. Uiray, Esq. 
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Tlio Party nominatod Mr, G. V. Mavlankar for tho spoakorship of tiie Assembly 
while two other rival f,Toaps also put up their uominoos. Tho latter eventually 
withdrew and Mr. Mavlankar was elected unopposed. The Party’s nominee, Mr. 
N. G. doshi, was elected unopposed as tho Deputy Speaker. 

Ju tho Legislative Council the Congress Party’s nominee Mr. M. M. Pakvasa 
was oleetod nnopi)OSod as President, -while for the ofTico of Deputy President tho 
C/ongress candidate Mr. R. G. Soman was elected by a majority of 4 votes against 
his rival, Mr. S. C. doshi. 


Work in Leoislatitre 

The Opj)osition in the Assembly is not drawn from one party. It is made up 
of several giou|)S. The Muslim League has 24 members, the Independent Labour 
Party 14, the* Progress Patty 12, the Peasants and People’s Party 11, the 
Peasants and Workers’ Party 0. tlu' Democratic Swaraj Party b and Inde[)eirdonts 
11. The (’ongress Party though it commanded only a bare majority over all 
parties, had no difliriilty in earrving through all its projrosals. The lowest vote on 
reriord in tho (list session was 83 against 47 and the highest was 116 against 18. 
The session recorded It divisions and in all these tho various opjrositioii groups 
voted -^’ita <ioveinmt'nt when their interests demanded. 

Immediately after tho election of the Speaker, Dcfuity Speaker, President and 
Deputy PissKient, tlio Legislature was adjounual for about thieo weeks to enable 
the Cabinet to tiami! its biidget for the last six months of the tiuaneial year. This 
was jrresent to the Asst'mbly on August 17 and being the first bronglit forward 
hy a CungK'ss a<liniiiistration in India it attracted much attention. Tho Financo 
Minister’s speech outlined tho following programme :— 

1. A reduction of expenditure hy about Rs. 6 lakhs including a cut in the 
salaries of Ministers, President, Legislative Council, and Sfioakor, Legislative 
Assembly to (ho extent of Rs. 1,31,000 and in contingent and iravelling expenditure. 

2. Abolition of grazing fees at a cost of Rs. 6^ lakhs. 

3. Ren-iis-^iun of land roveniio to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

4. Provision of Rs. lO lakhs for village xvatcr supply. 

a Allotment of K’s. Li;)(),0tX.) for cottage industries. 

6. A special i)rovisiou of Rs. 40,000 for the advancement of education among 

tlio Ilaiijaiis and another provision of Rs. 10,000 for physical euUiiro and Ks. 

10.000 fui adult I'diication. 

7. Complete piohil)ition. 

8. Schemes to l)e framed for rural economy, equitable adjustment of taxation 
and other allied measui-es for the relief of the ryot. 

Lkoislatton 

In the course of the budget discussion important ^pronouncGment of policy in 
regard to larnl revenue, nii'al development, excise, civil liberties and education were 
made by the Government but legislation was coutined to three or four minor mea¬ 
sures requiring immediate attention : — 

(1) The first dealt with tho removal of disqiialitication of morabei-s who could 

not sit in the Legislaluio while holding certain ^‘onices of profit ’’ under tho 
Cl own. 

(2) Tire second ilctormined the salaries of tire Ministers which were fixed at 

Rs. 500 a month with a house allowances of Rs. 100 and a conveyance allowance 
of Rs. 150 

(3) The third fixed the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker and of 
the President and tho Deputy President. Tho Siroaker and the President were given 
the same salaries and allowances as tlie Ministers, but the Deputy Speaker and tho 
Deputy President only Rs. KX) a month. 

(4) The fourth fixed the salaries and allowances of tho Member of tho Legislafiiro 

at Ks. 75 a month plus Rs. 3 a day for tho time spent in attending the Legislative 

session. 


Constituent Assembly 

Two resolutions of outstanding importance were moved by the Government and 
passed in tho course of the session. Tho first related to the Constituent Assembly 
and read as follows : — 
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^‘Tliis Assembly is of opinion that flie Govornmont of India Act, 1935, in no way 
roprosonts tlio will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been desicnod 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people* of iudia. Tberefoie, the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act-should bo repealed and rej)laccd by a Constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult francliiso, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires." 

Only two of the party group.s, the Brogress Bai ty and (ho Bcasants and Beople’s 
Baity opposed the motion. The Muslim League aiid the Democratic Swaraj Barty 
wore agreed upon the hist part of the lesolutioii but tabled amendments to the 
latter part. These were defeated by largo majoiities, tlie Muslim League’s Amend¬ 
ment by lOG votes against 32 and that of the Democratie- vSwaraj Barty by 113 votes 
against II. Government carried the main resolution by 9(5 votes against 43. 

The exposition of the Congress standi»oiut was given by tlie Biimo Minister. 
He made it clear that nationalist India would not be sati>-lied until it obtained 
‘Turna Swaraj". No constitution was going to be acceptable to the bulk of the 
nation unless it provided full scope toi development aceoidiiig to its needs and 
desires and such a constitution could only be framed by tlie i epresentatives of all 
the people of the country chosen on an adult fianehise. “I would make one final 
appeal to the honourable members” said Mr. Ivher winding up the debate, ‘■'that they 
keep all these small diH'orencos aside for tiie moment and agree to the Constituent 
Assembly coming into being when all raatteis of dispute can and will ho settled 
and deci'deJ by mutual agreement by mutual negotiation. Te-day lei us agree that 
ihe only constitution that will be acce]>tablo to all those wlio aie woiking for eom- 
'piete iiidopendenee for political progress for tlie political emancipation of the people 
and to all those who expect ami demand the fullest libeity, will he a constitution 
which will he framed by a Constituent Assembly”. 

’Restor.vtion of Laxos 

The second resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Moiarji Desai, Revenue 
Minister, l oad 

“This Assembly acccjits the policy of i e|mrchasing at tlu' cost of G-vernraent 
lauds and other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
idsobedience Movement with a view to their lestoration to the original holders or 
thoir heirs free of occupancy price." 

There was no serious opposition to the motion, tor it was geneially realised that a 
discussion would only reopen old wounds. The Ministei said that tlie (kmgross case 
was based on a broad sense of justice aud eejuity, nor was it witliout piccedonts in 
British history. It \vas a question of doing justice to jiccqilo who had suffered for 
their country. The resolution w’as cariiod by an overwhelming majoiity. 

Civil Lijikrty 

The attitude of the Congress Govornmont towards civil liberty was explained by 
the Honourable Mr. K, M. Munshi, Homo Minister, in the course of a debate in the 
Legislative Assembly on this subject. He said that the Govcinment weie anxious to 
see that no injustice was done to any political worker so long as he was non-violent 
aud to carry out the election pledges to the best ot their ability. ‘‘Congress stands 
for the liberty of the individual because it has an unshaken faith in democracy and 
non-violence," said the Minister. “Liberty for us is not a matter ol material benefit. 
It is not a matter to be weighed in the scales of a matei ialistic iuterpiotation of 
history. Liberty with us has its o\yn charms. To speak, to act. to breathe undor 
the government of God and the law is a sacred privilege. We believe in it irrespec¬ 
tive of the benefit it brings with it, aud to the last breath every Congressman, 

who believes in democracy will stand by liberty irrespective of anything else. 

“Civil liberty is really the foundation of democratic Government. Democracy 
implies a faith which society can evolve gradually and by mutual discussion and 
jiersuasion rather than by breaking each other's heads. But civil liberty pre¬ 
supposes that there must bo an atmosphere of uou-violence in which jicoplo can 
discuss each other’s opinions freely without physical violence or tho coercion of 

the individual or mass violenco. That is a funuamoutal limitation of the principle 

of civil liberty. You cannot have civil liberty in an atmosphere surcharged with 
violence and excitement such as a breach of the peace. 
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Removal ok Restiitctions on Press, etc. 

One of the fust tasks of tlio Govonimonf was to jovi.so or lescind (he numerous 
o?(Jers issued hy former Oovornmeiits under tlie emergency and othei' laws, in the 
emu so of theii’ struggle with Congress. Tlie orders logardiiig the deposit of 
security by newspapers uud j)iiiitiug ))iesses weie cancelled. This resulted iu the 
refund of seeurides amounting to Ks 23,(XX) to two newspaper . and five printing 
presses and in the witlidrawaJ of notices dr'munding securities of altout its. 64,(XX) 
from 19 newsjiapeis and 9 printing presses. 

At one stiojve ()ov(U’nmeiit lifted tire i'an on 227 a.ssociations declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Jaiw .Arnerulinent Art. This was followed a little later by the 
removal of a similai liau of live other associations (;ondeinned because of commu¬ 
nistic fcndeircies', 

i'ho ban on certain literature wuis removed and many publK.ations declared 
forfeited weri; allowed to be scld or }tulthslu'tl Tbe le^tnetlons imposed on 20 
films coiriectcd wilii Mahatma (Jandhrs activities were ( anceiled. So also the Iran 
on lh(' film “l^aiidit .law’ahat lal’s message” was removed. 

(loyernrneiit removed the restiietions whi(h del'aired eeitain uewspr.pcis from 
reeeiving ofTicial advoitisements. 

<lover nment oideied the return of mone>s and moveable piopeitv (if still in their 
possession or the sale l)loeeed.'^, if sold), lurfeiled uuvlei ihe y)i diiiauees and the 
(aiminal Law Amendment Act in eousujuence of tb** eivil (iisobedienee movement. 

Two polrtieal prisoners, I*. M, Bapat and V. B. (legale iSii Lrnest Hotsen's 
assailant) were released, while lire sentences of lim; imposed on two political woikers 
and one mill woiker were lemitti'd and the tines, if jiaid. wen,' riideieil !o be refniideti. 
A bond executed iiy a jiolirieai woikei under' Section 12j. Criminal Piuceduie Code, 
was also ordered to tie cancelled. Fuiiiiei, all restrietKUiS irnposeil under Section d 
of the Bombay Special (Emeigenc\) I’nweis Act, J‘)32, on certain jolitical w'orkots 
and lalioui leadtus were removed. 

Thus within three months of the Ministry’s taking cfTu e llieic was leit not a 
single Older issued by tlie Bombay Boveinmcut uudei the eraeigeney laws imposing 
any restiaint on individuais or associations. 

Six pr-isoners wlro had t>eeu convicted in eonneetiou with Alimodabad-Viramgam 
Riots of 1919 wert' al.so released. 


Jails 

The reorganisation of the ])rison svsttin lias cngiiged the attention of the 
(River nment. The revision of the Jail Manual has in eonseipU'Uce been ordered 
and steps tiavi' liemi taken to revise tbe rules goviotiing Suli-Jails aiul Lotk-ups. 

41io (luestiou of promoting jail industries UKluduig {ninting and 
('mjdoying jinsoneis on mote i einuneiati\e lal'cur is being examined. The 
possiliility of intiodueing Kliadi pi tidiu tion in Jails is being looked into and 
spinning lias already been lutrodiuu'd in Yera\da Ftinalc Jail. Iheie will sliortly 
tie a Clonvicts Farm Colony at Yisapnr. 'ihe ((uiduiiris under whuh jail 
remissions are given lieing considered lo be niisatisfaLtoi y, tlie jail authorities 
liave been instructed to put up proposals tor alleiatuins in tlie rules wlicre 
necessary. The rules ri'garding jail visitors art* al‘>o Icing examined with a view 
to assoeratiijg, where possible, members ct the l.eeislainre with them. 

Police 

AVliat sliould be the conduct of tlu' ]ioiice in rehition to the public and crime 
was explained liy the Honour able Mr. K. M. M.unsiri at tlu' Annual Police 
Conference iu Poona, He urged them to uj hold the law by all means wdlhout 
fear or favour. They should nerfoim their dutii'S ui a spirit of service to the 
public and keep tire ring clear for legitimate freedom of speech and action. 
Special instructions liave been issued to tlie police not tu cause any annoyance 
to Congressmen or other individuals when eolheting information regarding political 
activities. They have also been s[ioeifica]Iy forbidden to receive gifts or bakshns 
from the public at Divali or on other auspicious occasions. 

Orders have been issued for the restoration, on afiplicatious by the persons con¬ 
cerned, of arms licences which were cancelled or not renewed for jiaitieipation in 
the Civil Disobedience movement and for the letuiu of the forfeited arms, if still in 
the possession of Governmout. 
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Communal Tension 

W})cn tlip riovoinraont assumed office, there was much cornmnual feeliug 

heing expirsscd in ihe })ress aud elsewhere eugendered mostly hy the Honya-Maruti 
Temple dispute.' in roona. One of the fiist slops taken hy (Uiveinraent was to issue 
severe waiiiing to oornrnunalists who wore plainly told that (lovernmeut would 
take (wery step to pi event tlie dissemination of communal hatred and of ideas 

involving violence. The I'lleet of this warning was most nolieeahlo. Tlie tone of 

the press immediately imjiroved, and tlio Homo Minister was ahlo to recoid within 
a short while a full settlement of the long-standing temple mosque disjiute at Tooua 
hy the mutual agiei'inent of the two eommunities. 

l.ater twi'iily-lwo prisoners convicted in eonnection with the Sonya Maniti Temple 
Dispute in J\)ona and also 2 judsonors convicted in eoiuieetioii witli tho riots in 
Suiat weie leleased 

Ooveinment liavo considered tlie advisahihty of iievising the uiesent jiolicy rogaid- 
ing the (h-imina! Tiihes. diiey liavc appointed a Comrniifec to (i(')»art on t!u' entiie 
}noldem including the ame'iulments of tlie Cnminal 'J'lihes Act. That the prohlem is 
not an easy one is clear fioiii the icieni tiouhU' at tlie Sliolapur Criminal Tnhes 

Settlement aiising fiom the aotivitics of Jted flag kadcis and (Joveinment bad to 

have recourse to sctdion Ml of the Oiiminal riocedure (kxii' an<l tin' Criminal Jaiw 
Amendment Acd to control tlie violent lendeneii's e\hihi(cil hy tlie Tubes in 1 espouse 
to out,siilo inspiration. Tlie cf'iVet of these nieasnn'S wa.s \l']> salisfa'duiy, and iiui- 
mal conditions weie soon lestoicd. 

It has been de( ided to abolish DenelK's of Ilonoiaiv Alagislrates in tlie rrovince 
excluding Homhav City. 

The (loveinrnent are exploiing the j.'ossihiliti i s rf sepauiting judicial and ('xecu- 
tive funetion.s. Th.is lefoim is one that leqinies eaiefnl examination Tin' sulqcct 
IS being studied in detail with leferenee to the distiiels of Ahmedabail and Dooiia 

W m;nl\o to Oft'icivls 

The necessity foi’ Covonimeiit officeis tieating numhcis ('f the ])ublic aiquoaching 
Iheni on business with couitesy aiul pieniptitudc lias In cti stiongly (inpliasised in 
a eiicular lettt'r. Dthcials have been waiiu'd against coniqdiou ('f all kinds including 
Ihe use of ]iublic coiivcyanees without luiving full faie, tiee admissic n to places of 
enti'itainment and receiving free juovisions and reivices v\ben toniing. 

Jleads of ftejiartments have been inlormed that eandtdat<'s for admission into tlie 
public SCI vice sliould not lu* icgaidcd as disipialificd foi a| poiiitnuuit by reason only 
of the fact tliat tlicy took pail in the civil Uisot edn nee ij' 0 \cn)cnt or oilier Congress 
activity. 

Officers leaving their Station on tiansfci, leavi' e1(. aie foibjddon to .'icccq/t any 
farewell t'ntertainnient fioin tlie mi'mheis of tlieir itafl, ispeoialiy low jiaid membeis. 

Land Rkvi:\ue and Ruual iNDEnThUNEKs 

All authorised an ears of leveiiue outstauAling on hist ,lnl\ lOdO weie remitted, 
Auttiorised arreais consist of laud levenue which is not eolloeled in tin' year in 
which it falls due owing to poor ciojis. All other aiieais of levi'iiue due from 
agi iculturists have been subjected to a close examinatn'ii witli a \iow to llio' equit- 
ahh,* adjustment of burdens to tlie juesi'iit capatify (.'f tlu' j\ots Tims the tagai 
dues in liio Dhandhuka taluka have been .naled down and fuithei orders w'il! 
shortly issue. 

Government have framed a })rogiamme of revision of the Tvand Ivevenuo system 
and otlior rai'asuies affecting tho rural economy and will sliuilly introduco as a liist 
instalment Jhlls to gov ern the settlement ot land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and a iJill to juovule for tlie conciliation of debts, rending enactment of 
these provisions, an emergency liill lias been passed as indicated below to prevent 
the inteiim eviction of certain classes of landholdeis and tenants. Kxecutivo ouiers 
Jiavo been issued in order to restrict as much ns possible the eviction of landholders 
for failure to pay Govornmont dues aud sums recoverable as land levenues 
arrears. 

Tho present position of tho co- 0 |)orativc movement and its future lines of 
development liavo bi'on carefully examined by tho Registrar of Co-operalivo 
Societies and the Managing Director of tlu^ i’l’oviucial C'o-operative Dank who have 
presented a joint ri'port. The report covers the whole held of co*o[ieration. Govern¬ 
ment believe that the orders which will shortly issue on these recommendations 
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to^^otbor witli administrativu and other arrangements which they have in view will in 
course of time bring to the movement the now life which it so badly requires. 

Reinstatement of Yillaoe Officers 

CjOV(‘rMmeut have issui’d orders that pai-ticipation in tlie civil diSobedienc(; move¬ 
ment or other Congress aidivity should not be regarded as a disqnalifitjatiori for service 
as kulkariii, patil, infeiior village S(*rvant, or tin* like;, and that every endeavour should 
he mad(‘ to ieap|)oint kulkarnis, patils and inferior villagt; servants who lost tlndr 
posts owing to such participation at the first oppoidunity which piesents itself, provi¬ 
ded reappointriKuit is othei wise unobjectionubh; and does not involve passing over otheis 
with superior claims. 


Restoration of Vatans and Inam Lands 

Orders hav{3 also heeti issued for the n; dorat ion of cash allowanc(3s and Vat an and 
Inam lands forfeited for partimpation in the civil disoln'dituiee movement. There anj 
only very f(.*w cases of forleitui’e still outstanding wdiich will he dealt with shoi-tly. 

(Jrazinu Fees 

Ooveinment have abolished, with ellect from Ist .Inly 1937, the grazing fc('s foi' 
village cattle of forest and non-furist village-i, sheep and goals and non-village cattle. 

RiioiiimTioN 

(Joverrimtuit have decided on a policy of complete prohibition of the sale and con¬ 
sumption of aleoliolie drinks, opium and liernp drugs. As a fiist instalment a consi- 
derahlo reduction of toddy booths was earned out in Bombay City and several sliops 
which were wdthin 100 yards of and in the same street as temples, mosques, schools 
and hospitals were either caucollod oi removed. For next year the tirogramme 
includes the constitution of the whole of Ahmodabad City and suburbs as a “dry” 
or no-lieonso area. In addition, three lural dry areas, consisting of two talukas each, 
will be created, one in Gujarat, one in the Deccan, and one in the Karnatak. In 
other areas a large number of redundant shops, i.e. shops which can be closed with¬ 
out driving neople to illicit sources of supply will be closed. Further siio[)S and 
bootlis will removed beyond 100 yards in tin; same stieet of temples, mosques, 
schools and hospitals. iSiieps will also be moved away from mills and factories. 
Further experim^uits undei’ contemplation are the closure of shops ou mill pay days, 
the sale of liquoi in certain aiea.s only in sealed bottles for consumption oti tlu; pre- 
mis(*s, etc. An energetic campaign has been inaugurated to stop the adulteration of 
toddy with deleterious sul>stanccs. 

ViLLAUi: |\V.\TER t^UlU'LY 

Tlie ]»r«>visiou ol Ks. lU lakhs for tin* imiirovemeiit ot village watei' sujiply has 
been distiibuted among tin' L’eveiiue divi.snuis aeeordiii.g to lu'eds. Special iiistruetioiis 
have been issui.'d to secure the tree eiijo^iiuait of public wells and tanks by the 
llaniaiis on the same tciins as persons Itelongiiig, to other eommunities Where there 
Is n'uson to appridieud that the existing (lisabihties of t}u‘s(* classes in any particulai 
villagt' are hludy coiitiiiue, either no inuiiey will he spent in that village from the 
g:rant of Ks lO lakhs oi, uheiv the needs are ju-essiiig, tlu‘ money will he spent 
solely lor providing special drinking water lacilities loi the Scheduled Classes. In 
utilising the .sp(*cial grant foi water siqqily ('lovi'rninent have advisi'd tlu‘ eonversion 
of st(‘p wadis into draw widls and tlie construction of bunds aciuss ri\(‘rs and streams. 

Indiuenou.s Medicine 

A sclieme for the ri'gistratioii of practitioners in indigenous syshnns of miMlitdne 
has htaui devisi'd and a bill on the lines ot the Bombay Medical Act ot 1912 wdll be 
presented to the legdslature shortly. 

Medical Aid 

(Jovornraont have also considerod a number of schemes for the advancement of 
medical aKb^n rural areas. 

It is proposed to extend the schemes for the subsidising of medical practitioners 
in ruial areas and the appointment of nurses and mid wives at local board dispen¬ 
saries and to improYo the supply of instruments to local bodies’ dispensaries. 
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In Bombay city tho primary concern of the Oovornmont is to find funds to main¬ 
tain ilio 300 additional beds for which accommodation is available under tho Oovor- 
nor's Hospital Fund Scheme. 

The load policy has already been revised. It has beeai dc^cided to construct, im- 
piove and modornisi' tho trunk roads and also to modei iiiso roads in and neai towns 
whicli are subjected to lu'avy traffic. Thes work of modernising tlio Bombay Poona 
Bead wliich is estimated to cost about Rs. 30 lakhs is [iroposed to be taken up from 
next yc'aj'. 

Uoveininent have drawn up a seven year programme of '■‘curnpotitivo”, “feeder'’ 
and “othei ” roads. T he programme is jiropostal to bo taken up from tlu; year 1939-40. 

A special provision of Rs. 3X lakhs has boon made foi' tho construction of loads 
leading to villages. 


Mosyucs AT Aiimkd.vaoai; 

Orders havi' been i.ssued to the local otficeis for llie immediate icstorathni to the 
Muslims of AhnK'dnagciJ- of tlie Malik Arnhai’s Kali Masjid and the iSunheii Masjid 
and the reservation ot Kk Gumbazi Masjid for religious use of ttie Muslim miunbers 
uf the* City Ihilice foiee at Ahmednagar. Tlie iestoratioii ot the Civil dad and 
Record Room adjaea'id to tlie Kamani Masjid and Imumpur Masjid will be etfeeted 
within a jioriod of 'A yeais. 


ECElTKle tr'L’l’J'LX lONDERTAKI.NC.S 

Cnder eiausi' II of lie* !Si iiodule to the Indian l<3ectiieity Act, 1910, a spis iai 
auihtcr ha,^ tieei: H|)})ointed to evaraine and audit the aecounts ot the eh'ctiic supply 
uiidei takings in the ihovinci* and to submit a report to Covet iirnent on tlie (<uo 
financial position of each iiudei taking. 


InUIOATlON 

Tho entire pohe) ot irrigation is under revision. Government have appointed h 
committ '0 to examine the whole question. It is juoposel to juovide greater facilitiivs 
ioi wat'M supply in canal aisei'-. arid if possible to reduce tin; water rates Ooviun- 
miMit are considering a sche.me lor tho expansion of watei supply in the diy dis- 
tind of Bijapur and adjoining areas by lifting water from the rivet beds b\ wand- 
mills. 

A scheme foi constluctiug stotage tanks a.id rescrvoiis for increasing the water 
suppl\ of the Konkaii is also under conti!mj»latitm. 

Covi'rnrnent has dctiidcd to undcitake a ix'gular jnogrammo for repaiting and 
keeping efTicii.'id all existing minor irrigation woiks and fot construction of niw\ 
minor iirigation woiks, csiiecially in areas subject to frcipunit scarcitx of rainfall 
and to carry out tin* programme vigorously. Substantial grants arc being provided 
III the estimates ot 19d8-:t9 fot the pui p isc and all necis.sai x jueliininai le" in pur- 
suanei' of Die ju'ogramme are being undcitakcii. 

Kducatio.x 

The policy of Die Ministgx in legaid to education was delincd before Dn? Li'gis- 
latuio. It was to evolve a truly national education a.iil with this (uid in view 
scherai's are lieiiig devisi'd to lefoim lioth Piimaix and Secondagv education. The 
entile ^,ystem ot luimaiN education, it lias hemi said, lu'ed.s to he ()verhauh‘d. 
Sclioraes for c.\|)ansiou, eoiisulidatiou and hcttei coiitiol will he woiked out. 
The cxi^ding contiol machiiiciN will ho so revised as to he both Ldi'cctivc aiul 
efTicient. 

It has also lieoii decideii to convert some ol the Cavernmont Secoudai> schools 
according to local conditions info ffchuical and vocational scliools, primaly tiuiuiiig 
instituDons and liigh schools for girls and the roniaining schools will he transferred 
to private agencii's, such transfm- heif.«g (londitional ujiori siieli agencies having 
adeipuite resourct’s. assisted by grants-in-aid if necessary, to ensuio the maintenance 
uf the transfeii-ed instil tit ions in a state of efiicioncy. 

Tito cornmittce appointed to draw up a scheme for tho introduction of physical 
education in primaiy and secondary schools lias submitted its repoit xvhich is 
under examination. ^ 

Commillet's have been appointed to advi.so Government on tho question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primaiy schools, on the training of primary 
teachers and on the problem of adult education.' 
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Tlie amondmeut of tho Primary Edacatioa Act has baen taken in hand and it is 
hoped to introduce tho amending Bill in the Budget session of the Assembly. 

Students and Discipline 

Government have also issued orders modifying tho previous rules and orders 
regarding discipline in educational institutions, and school maders, teachers and 
persons at study over 18 are being allowed the liberty to attend all public meetings 
and to become members of organisations other than those whose policy or programme 
involves the dissemination of ideas of violence or the use Of violence. Similarly 
perso.is at study will be allowed to attend public meetings and take part in the 
activities of all educational, social and religious Associations, except tliat such of 
thorn as are below IG may with the consent of their guardians be prevented by the 
heads of tlieir educational uistitutti>ns from attending any particular meeting which 
those heads consider objectionable. 

Scheduled Classes 

Government have rocently taken special measures for the advancement of educa¬ 
tion among tho Scheduled Classes. As a result of these matters. Scheduled class 
students in all Arts and Professional Colleges, Govorumont as well as non-Govern- 
ment, will receive full free studentships as well as scholarships at tho rate of Rs. 15 
in Arts Colleges and Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per mensem in Professional Colleges. All 
st^idents in Governmont secondary .schools (numbering 364 at present) will receive 
full free studentships, and all students in Government as well as non-Govornment 

secondary schools who are oligibio under the rules, will also get scholarships at the 
rate of Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per mensem. 

The question of granting full free studentships to all Scheduled Class studeuts in 
aon-Government secondary schools is under consideration. 

Muslim Lducation 

(rovernment are investigating tlie possibilities of popularising the Anglo-Urdu 
Middle School for girls in Poona and iucieasuig admissions to it. The orders regard¬ 
ing reservations of places for students of the Muslim community in Government 
secondary schools for boys have been revised and the percentage of leservations has 
been raised from 15 to 20. 


Technical Education 

In pursuance of tho gonc'ral policy of relieving unemployment among educated 
classes the opening of a leather working school in Bombay has been sanctioned. 

Local Self-Government 

Government have taken in band the (piestion of introducing some radical changes 
in the constitution of local bodies and liberalising their administration. Gov(*rnment’s 
proposals include abolition of iiornmatioiis, introduction of joint electorates with 
iesorvation of seats foJ‘ certain minontie.s, widening of tlio franchi.se, imjiroved huance, 
improvement of the administration of village panchayats, and other incidental mea¬ 
sures. A bill for the revision of the constitution and powers of the Panchayats is 
being drafted. 

Cottage Industries 

Several schemes have been sanctioned for dovelojiing cottage industries. These 
include encouragement of liand-spiuuiug and khadi weaving, cottage dyeing and cloth 
|jriating, air-craft, laciiuer work, cane and bamboo work, tanning and production of 
jaggery from palmyra and date jralra juices. 

In Older to promote research work in connection with cottage and small scale 
industries (Jovernraent liave sanctioned an expenmeutal workshop for the Industrial 
Engineer. 8uecial arrangements have bcni made for carrying out experiments relat¬ 
ing to glass bangles, oil pressing, sand hemp and imitation gold thread industries. 

Government have also sanctioned tlie establishment of an Industrial Chemist’s 
Laboratory for undertaking investigations as a regular routine work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, for tho development of likely now Industries and tho devebpment 
of existing ones. 

Swadeshi Goods 

A committee has been appointed to enquirt3 into the question of purchase of 
Goverameat stores. The committee is required to advise on the possibility of Q6R- 
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tralising all purchases of stores In a single agency in the Province and the use of 
Swadeshi goods, including Khadi, for official purposes. 

Power Alcohol 

Government has been considering a number of proposals for the re-plaoement 
of shrinking revenue resulting from prohibition. While rotronchraoiit and additional 
taxation are obvious devices, the possibility of starting state monoiiolies has not been 
overlooked. Vast quantities of mhowra flowers and molasses from sugar factories are 
available in the Province and proposals are being examined for the production of 
power alcohol from these materials at the Govornmout distilleries which will have 
to abandon the production of liquor. It Is hoped that an enterprise of this kind 
will bring in a substantial revenue to the Stale. 

Labour Policy 

Government have issued a special statement outlining their jioliey regarding the 
Industrial worker. This jiollcy has been generally a|)proved by the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress, who consider it sail able for adoj)tion by other Provinces. 
The Government’s statement visualises a comprehensive scheme of reform including 
minimum wage fixing machinery, provision for hotter housing conditions and relief 
of working class indebtedness. With regard to liulustries which fail to j»rovide a 
living wage to employees, Government have decided to institute enquiries to deter¬ 
mine how far wages fall sliort of the needs of workers. A comprehensive scheme 
of social and sickness insurance is foreshadowed. It is also projiosed to explore the 
possibilities of alternative employment and secondary occupations for relieving 
unemployment. Stops have been taken to extend the Factories and Payment of 
Wages Acts to establishments employing ten or more j»oisons insti^ad of twenty. 
The ])rovision of creches in factories employing more than 100 women has been 
made compulsory. 

Government have apjiointed a Textile Labour Enquiry Committee to investigate 
into the question of adequacy of wages and kmdied matters relating to textile industry. 

Unemployment 

Government have accepted the resolution uf the Legisluturo to a[)poiut a Committee 
to enquire into the question of unemployment. They have also accepted tlie recom¬ 
mendation of the JjOgisIature to comjiol supjiliers of stores, materials, inacliinory or 
services to Govorument or somi-Governmonl bodies to atford lacilities to Indian 
apprentices for practical training in their factories, workshops, etc. 

Retrenchment 

In the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Minister it was announced 
that one of the measures of economy wliich (Joverrirneiit proposed to introduce 
would be the reduction of travelling and oilier allowances of Goverimieul servants. 
Detailed proposals in this matter are at present under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. Pending the issue of final orders, Government liave issued orders imposing a 
general cut of lO per cent with ellect from Jst November 1937 on all compensatory 
allowances of Oovernraont servants whose pay exceeds Rs. lUO per mensem. A 
general cut of 2 and a half }>or cont on all contingent cxpeudiluro lias also been 
ordered during the current year. 

Government are at present reviewing those recommendations of tlie Thomas Com¬ 
mittee which wore previously rejected or partly accepted and the action taken after 
this review will be communicated to the Legislative Assembly in due course. They 
are also considering the question of further reduction of tlio pay-scales of all the 
provincial and subordinate services. 

Special Leoislative Session 

Government called a special se.ssion of the Legislature on Janury 10 (1938) to 
consider some pressing legislation. The Bills dealt with by the Legislature are 
explained below :— 

1. The Bombay Provisional Collection of Taxes Ac/, 1938,—The object of this 
Act is to empower Government to collect taxes provisionally in anticipation of a Billl 
introduced for the imposition of such taxes passing into law. Whenever new taxa¬ 
tion is proposed, various devices are resorted to evade the provi.sious of the Act 
imposing such taxation daring the inteiYai between the publication of the proposal 
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and the passing of the Act. This Act is intended to prevent such evasion. A similar 
Act has been passed by the Central Legislature (Act XVI of 1931). 

2. The Bombay Municipal {Amendment) Three Acts were passed to amend 

the Bombay Municipal Act, 1888. The first Act—the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(Extension of Tenure) Act, 1938,—was passed to extend the term of office of the 
members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation until 1st April 1939. The term of 
office of the present members of the Corporation would ordinarily expire on 1st April 
1938. Ciovernmont have under consideration various questions relating to the cons¬ 
titution of the Municipal Corporation, such as the franchise and the system of nomi¬ 
nations. In order to enable Government to come to a definite conclusion on these 
questions and to prepare a suitable amending Bill to carry out, the terra of office of 
the present members of the Corporation which would have ordinarily expired on 
1st April 1938 has been extended by one year. 

The second Act to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was passed for the purpose 
of improving the system of audit which prevails in tlie Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. According to the present system the audit of tlie accounts of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is done by tho auditors who are appointed annually. This 
system has been found to be unsatisfactory. Tho Act provides tho establishment of 
a permanent department of audit under a Chief Auditor to bo appointed by tlie 
Corporation. 

Th(' thiid \(1 to amend tlie Bombay Municipal A<'t is an omnibus Act wliicli 
carries rout several araendnumts in tlie ])rineipal A<-t. The im[»ortant among them 
are (1) the definitieii of ‘"market” to enable the Corporatiun to control places whi(di 
are unauthensiMlly used as mai-kets, (2) im[)i‘ovemeiit in the system of the election 
of the rf'presentatiV('S <d' the Bombay rniversity and the Chamber of Commeive on 
tlx' Corporation, (ii) the abolition of the fiower of the rnunieifial exeeutive to attach 
the wares (»f an urdn eimed hawkei', (d) the grant of power to the Commissioner to 
eomjKd a landloid to ju'OMilt' for a<leqnate water snjqdy to his tenants, and (5) tho 
grant of requisite' powi'r to the Commissioner to take steps to prevent the wastage 
of water. 

3. The Bombay Local Boards {Amendment) Aet, 1938.—This Act provides 

for till' abolition of the system of nominations in local hoards in tho Brovinee and 
introduces the systi'in of lesi'ivalion of seats for Harijans, backward tribes and 
certain communities tor whxdi separate repiesentation is given under the present 
Constitution. .An important provision in tlx' Act is re,gar(liiig the loi’al option to the 
Malioinedaiis. It is open to tlie Maliomedan Miters of a const,itneney to deidde at 
any time that they \\ouM jirefer to give up separate electorates and have joint 
electorates. 

4. The Bombay Probation of Offc?tders Bill. —The object of this Bill is to 

introdnet* a regular system of prohatiori of otfeiiders, wind h was introduced in 
England by tlx' Act of 19<)7 and lias bei'ii found to liavi' led to good results. The 
provision of section otVd of the Ciiminal TToeeduro Code are found inadequate for 
the purpose. Tlx^ Bill provides foi the release after admonition only of offenders 
convicted of offences punisliabh^ with not more than two years’ imprisonment and 
against whom no previous eonvietion is proved. Thi' Bill also contains a provision 
that in the ease of male, persons -eonvieted of offences not punishable with death or 
transportation, wliih' in the. ease of women convieh'd of afiy offences., the Court may, 
having legard to the age, (liaraetei, antecedents, pliysical or mental condition or 
circnmstanci's in wliiidi tlx* offence was i-ommitted, release an offender on probation 
of good eonduet on his passing a bond, with or without sureties. In the case of 
persons under the age of 25 years the Bill jirovides that sui'h probation shall be 

under tlie supervision of a f>robation officer. Courts Iiave always foimd it difficult, 

to deal with women who are found to have committed such offences as infantim'de. 
In the majority of six li cases, women are merely victims of other persons who are 
not bofon* the Courts and are forct*d to commit offences for fear of sliame. Tho 
existing Criminal Law does not contain any provision for dealing with such cases. 
Tho Bill removes that defect and ]irovi(les that the Courts can release such women 
on probation. The Bill has been passed by the Legislative Assembly, but is pending 
consideration by the Li'gislative Council. The success of the .si,heme would, however, 
depend upon the efficierx'y of tho supervision exercised during probation. 
Government, therefore, nioposo to restrict for the jiresent tlie scope of the Bill to 
certain places only where local conditions are favourable and tliere ai'e prospects 
of the system being worked properly. 
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5. The Bombay Tiarijan Temple Worship {Uevioxml of Disabilities) Act^ 

1938,—TTndei' this Act a frusteo of a temple or if lhor(^ are more than one trustee, 
the majority of sucli trustees may make a deelaration and forward it to the Court 
stating that the temple shall he opcm for worship to Ilaiijans. In making the 
declaration the trustees may impose conditions and require ohsorvance of such 
ceremonies as they may think fit But such (conditions or such observances must 
not he restricted to Ilarijans only. On receipt of sucli declaration the Court has 
to publish the declaration. Within three months of such [)uhlication any person 
interested may apply to the Court and may show that the persons Avho made the 
declaration were not the trustees of tlie temple or did not form the majority of 
such trustees. If the Court is satisfied that the application is hue, the Court 

would cancel the declaration. If not, the declaration would he final and the 

temjde would he open for worship by Ilarijans notwithstanding anything In the 
instrument of trust, the terms of dedication, a decree or oidcr of a Competent 
Court relating to such temple or a custom, usage or law for the time being in 
force. In the City of Bombay the dechiiations are to i»c fonvarded to the High 
Court and in the mofussil to the district Courts. Tlie Act lias lieen passed 

by both the Legislative Assembly and Legislative Conned without a single 
dissenting voice. It is an enabling measure and it removes legal diftlculties in tlie 
way of those trustees of public temples avIio are <*onvjnce(l of the jiistici’i of the 

claim of Ilarijans to make use of such temples and wlio desire to thiOAv tliem open 
to them. The Act applies to Hindus including .lains. 

6. The Bombay Small Holders Belief Act^ 1938.—Coveriiment have under 

consideration the question of the relief of agiiculiuial indelitcdoess and the 
regulation of tenancies. But the framing of a complete scheme for the purj»os 0 
requires very careful consideration. In the meanwhile (Jovernmeut have tU'cided that 
petty agriculturists should not lie deprived of their property in tAOcution of 
decrees of Civil Courts. They liave also deended that agnculfinal tenants wlio have 

been in possession for 6 years or more should not bc' evicted. K’clu l against tlie 

decrees of Courts is given to persons \a1io are dcsciibod in tlic A(;t as small 

holders. They would }>e persons avIio personally cultivate the land and who hold 
6 acres of irrigated land or 18 aeies of other land or land having annual assessment 
of not more than Rs. 30. The benefit of the Act is also given to infeiior village 
servants who hold land of tlie specified area. In the case of an umlividtMl Hindu 
family, it is reouired that at least one adult member, if any, of sucli family should 
cultivate the land himself. The Act provides that if any land is brought to sale 
in execution of a decree against such small holder, such sale shall lie stayed on the 
small holder paying to the decree holder the amount of interest due for a period 
not exceeding one year, on the decretal amount. If. however, the (hcioo holder 
proves tliat substantial loss will be caused to him by such stay, the proceedings 
shall not he stayed. So also if the decree holder shows that his rights are 
likely to be prejudiced by other proceedings against the small holder, ho may apply 
for raising the*stay. In proceedings under section 22 of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, it is provided that the order of the Court directing jiossession to be taken 
of land belonging to a small holder shall not take effect until 1st April 1939. These 
provision do not apply to maintenance decrees. One ])air of milch catth*, one dwell¬ 
ing house, standing croig household untensils and agricultural produce necessary for 
the support of the small holder and his family are saved from attachment and sale 
in execution of decrees. Section 9 of the Act relates to the eviction of tenants. As 
stated before, tenants in possession of land used for agriculture for a {leriod of 6 
years or more cannot be evicted if they pay the landlord one year’s rent and are 
willing to continue the tenancy on the same terms as before. Protection is given to 
such tenants in regard to their dwelling houses, if such tenants are on Inam, Khoti 
or taJukdari land. In area where Government have granted suspension of land 
revenue, the interest or rent payable by a small holder or tenant under the Act is to 
be reduced in proportion. The Act is to remain in force until 31st March 1939. 

7. The Bombay Money-Lenders He’//—The object of tliis Bill is to provide for the 
control of money-lenders and the repilation of their accounts and dealings in money- 
lending. The Bill applies to professional money-lenders. It Introduces the system of 
regulation and licensing of money-lenders which prevails in England and the United 
States of America. Money-lenders not holding a licence are meclucled from getting 
a decree from any Court in a suit to which the Act applies. The failure to ootaln a 
Jioenoe would not necessarily non-'Suft the plaintiff money-lender. The Court may 
require him to produce a licence within 3 months and may give him more time for 
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Fiiich production. The grounds for the refusal of licence by the Registrar are limited 
to the following cases only :— 

(1) When the applicant is disqualified by the Court to hold a licence ; 

(2) When Hie applic^ant has not complied with the provisions of the Act and 

rules ; 

(3) When the Hpi)licant has participated in fraud or dishonesty in the conduct of 
his business or lias been guilty of the offence of forgeiy, falsification of accounts or 
other similiar offences 

An important feature of the Ihll is the requirement of keeping accounts hy money¬ 
lenders and of delivery of statement of accounts to deldors. If money-lender does 
not eomjily with these requirements, the Court can disallow him costs and any poitiori 
of inleie.st. The Hill also contains juovisions ou the following matters :— 

(1) inteiest not exceeding dam dupaf can be allowed ; 

(2) The amount due may be ordered to be paid by instalments ; 

(3) 7’be rate of interest not to exceed 9 )>er cent, on secuicd loans and 12 per 

cent, or uiisecure<l loans ; 

(4) Compound interest is piohibited ; 

(r>) The Court is given power to re-opeu accounts witljin tluee years which have 
not t)cen se(tle(l Ity deciees ; 

(G) A summaiy procedure is juovided foi taking the acciounts and declaring the 
amount due ; 

(7) If a inoney-lendcr enters iu a boud a sum in excess of the actual loan ad¬ 
vanced, he would bo criminally liable ; 

(3) Moh'station of debtors is made an offence. 

The Hill Ii;is passed the first leading in the Legislatiye Assembly and has been 
referred to a Selt'< t ('omraitteo. 

The special session of the Legislature passed also the following resolutions moved 
t'V the Hnme Ministei on behalf of (^overumeiit : — 

1. “This Ass(^mhly is of opinion that the PY'deratioii propt)so(i unde) the 
tio\ernm(‘Rt of India Act, 1933 is oppose*! to tfie declared will of itie peojile 
of the I’rovince and is, tlierefore, uuat’ceptahle. This Assembly therefoie requests 
(lovernraent to intimate to the Britisli Govonirnent not to imjioso it on the 
Pi oviiice.” 

2. “The Assembly i.s of opinion that the conferring of any titles of honour or 
t'tular distinction on any [leisoii iu the Province ly His M<ijesty or the Governor 
General be discontimiod.” 

CO.VCLUSIOS. 

This brief record of the work of the Ministry «iuriiig the fe\v months it has been 
in power is published iu ordt-r that the put)lic may have some id(va of the wmy in 
which the probb^m of eonvt'iting ideals into realities is being tackled The adminis¬ 
trative machine is a complicated and delicate (ugaiiisra and (Government is faced 
with the task of remodelling it as all Congressmen desire it to be remodelled while 
still keejdng it functioning and iu active movement. 


The Bihar Government at Work 


A Six-monthly Official Review—July-“December 1937 

Relief to tenantry 

The problem of the peasantry and the land havo been in the fore front of tho 
Ministry’s programme a*id in this connoction the first legislative measure enacted by 
the Ministry is tho Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act. This is calculated to mitigate 
the hardship of the tenantry of the province on account of tho operations of some 
of the provisions of the old law and to give them such relief as they immediately 
need. 
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The measnreR of relief which the new Tenancy Act affords to the raiyats are 
summarised below :— 

1. Occupancy raiyats have boon given the great facility of the partition among 
co-tenants being recognised by the superior landlord. Only when the latter may 
have any objection to the distribution of rent by the co-tenants among themselves 
he can a{)ply to the Collector for the distribution of the rent of the holding. 

13. The Tenancy Act as it stood before left it discretionary with the court to 

admit or reiect an application for commutation of produce rent. The new law 
makes it obligatory on the court to commute when a raiyat applies for it. Only 
when on the landlord’s application If it is objected to'by the raiyat then the court 
can exercise its discretion about admitting or rejecting the application. 

3. The system of produce rent payable by a raiyat on the estimated value of 

the crop of a holding, commonly known as Daiiabandi, which was unpopular with 
the tenants, has bemi abolisljod. All Danabandi holdings shall, from the date of 
the passing of this Act, be considered to be liable to payment of rent in kind by 
division of the produce of the holding, and in-all cases whore the rent is payable 

by division of produce, the distribution shall be iu the propirlicn of 22 to the rai¬ 

yat and l8 to the landloid. On a notification by Oovernment commutation of pro¬ 
duce rent in any particular ama or for any’^ particular class of occupancy raiyats 
can he taken up by the Collector either on the application of tho landlord or the 
raiyat or on his own motion. 

4. The rate of interest on arrears of rent has been reduced from 12 and half to 
t) one foujth per cent per annum and the provision about tho payment of damages 
wh'ch used to arnoun*^ to 25 per cent of tho rent duo has been dideted. 

5. illegal (‘xaidions (abwalis) have been made a iKuial •offence with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to C months or with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500, or with both. 

0. On account of the world-wide economic depression, M-hich commenced in 
the jirices of agricultural produce have gone down by more than 50 per cent 
and it has become difficult for the raiyats to bear the burden of the existing rents, 
])articularly rents enhanced either by the court or through private contract or 
commuted undei section 40 of (he old .Act, or settled for n»nv holdings, taking into 
consideration the liigli prices of staple food e.rops prevailing in 1011, Ihero are .also 
ir.stauees in winch high rents were fixed in consideration of the landlords’ main- 
taini.jg the sourc,es of irrigation but tho same rents are being realised although the 
arrangements for irrigation have been m^glectod by tho landlords. With a view, 
therefore, to giving relief to the raiyats in such cases a new section 112A lias heon 
incorjiorated in the Act under whicli a raiyat can now aj'ply (a) for cancellation of 
all enhancements made between 1911 and lO'iO ; (b) for reduction of all rents 
commuted under section 40 or by agreement between 1911 and 193 0, which will be 
in the proportion to tlie fall la the pi ices of staple food crops ; (c) for partial or 
entire remission of rent on the ground of permanent or tomjiorary deterioration 
of the soil of the raiyat’s holding due to a deposit of sand, by submersion under 
water, etc or on tho ground tliat tho landlords has failed to carry out the 
arrangoraonts in re.spect of irrigation ^ which he is hound to maintain ; (d) for 
redaction of rent duo to the fall in the prices not due to temporary causes. On a 
notification by Government action may be taken by the Collector suo motu in respect 
of all the points enumerated above as well as in such cases as may bo specified In 
a notification issued for sufficient reasons by tho (rovornor iu this behalf. 

7. In execution proceedings lor arrears of rent no raiyat can now be detained 
in civil jail and his moveable property cannot be attached except with his consent 
in writing unless the decree cannot be satisfied bv the attachment and sale of tho 
holding for the arrears of tho rent for w’hich tho decree w^as passed. 

8. As regards the sale of tho holding Itself in execution of a decree for rent, 
only so much of the holding can now' be put to sale as may do doomed sufficient 
to satisfy the decretal amount. The necessary valuation of tho holding or part 
thereof to be sold will be made by the court after hearing the parties and no 
holding or any portion thereof shall be sold for a price lower than that specified 
in the sale proclamation. 

iu houses and other holdings with the materials and the sites thereof and 

the lands immediately fappurtenant thereto and necessary for their enjoyment be¬ 
longing to a raiyat or under raiyat and occupied by him will be exempt from sale 
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in the execution of a rent decree except where the decree is for arrears of rent 
due in respect of the site of such house or building. 

Supplementary Bill to Afford Further Relief 

A supplementary Bill will soon bo brought forward by tho Ministry to deal with 
matters not covered by the present legislation In order to afford further measures 
of relief to tho ralyats. This Bill will deal with sucii matters as realisation of rent 
by ceTtiiicate procedure, restoration of Bakasht lands, abolition of salami, the 
tenants’ right to bamboos and fruits and timber of trees and remission of arrears 
of rent. 

Tenancy Leoislation for Chota Naopur 

A tenancy Bill on the samo lines as the Bihar Tenancy Act in order to meet the 
needs of the raiyats of Ohota Nagpur has been introduced by the Ministry in the 
Assembly and is now in the Selection Committee stage. 

Legislation to Regulate Sugar Industry 

In the sphere of legislation the Ministry has been able to put on the Statute 
Book another important measure to regulate tho development of the sugar industry 
in the province. 

Bihar is next In importance only to tho United Provinces, so far as the sugar 
industry is concerned, producing 29 per cent of the total output of white sugar iu 
India. With the increasing growth of tho industry many problems hud arisen of late 
which needed immediate solution in order to ensure the development of the Industry 
on sound lines both in the interests of tho grower and the industry as a whole. The 
Sugar Factories Control Act has been passed with the obiect of enabling Government 
with tho co-operation of the industry to tackle these problems. 

Tho Act provides for tho licensing of sugar factories, the l egulation of the supply 
of sugarcane to factories, the fixation of the minimum price for sugarcane, the esta¬ 
blishment of u Sugar Contiol Board and Advisory Committees and a tax on tho sale 
of sugarcane Intended for use in factories. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the sugar Industry has been the growth of unhealthy 
competition which has brought down tho price of sugar to a very low level. As a 
direct consequence the price of sugarcane has fallen to such an extent that during 
tlie last crushing season the price obtained by the cultivator hardly covered the cost 
of cultivation. It is, therefore, neoossary to re^julate the production of sugar by 
providing for the licensing of factories. There will be two forms of license, one for 
the construction of now factories or tho extension of the plant of the existing fac¬ 
tories and the other for crushing cane. The latter form of license will be granted 
subject to certain conditions relating to tho sale of sugar, membership of the Sugar 
Syndicate, the central marketing organisation of the industry recognised by Govern- 
ineut, and the quantity of cane to i>e crushed by the factory. These couditious will 
ensure normal woikiug, without which growois are likely to suffer. 

As regards the regulation of the supply of cane to factories, provision has been 
made for the purchase of cane iu an area (zone) reserved for a factory, In an area 
assigned to a factory and in areas which are neither reserved nor assigned. A 
common feature of reserved and assigned areas is compulsory bonding, i. e. the 
factory is required to enter into agreements with cane-growers or cane-growers’ 
co-operative societies for tho purchase of a specified quantity of cane. In an area 
which is neither specified nor assigned bonding is not comjiulsory. What is aimed 
at is the concentration of cane-supply as far as possible within reserved areas or 
assigned areas and the gradual convoision of assigned areas into reserved areas. 
It is propossd that each factory should have a nroscribed proportion .(say CO per 
cent in tho bogluniug which may, however, be raised to 70 or 75 per cent) of 
bonded supply, 1. e. a supply of cane under agreement. A survey will be undertaken 
in order to obtain reliable estimates of cane areas. Middlemen will not bo allowed to 
function in a reserved area. But in an assigned area and in area which is neither 
reserved nor assigned the factory may purchase through middlemen specially 
licensed for the purpose. The system of 'bonded’ cane will lead to better organisa¬ 
tion of cane supplies and relieve growers from anxiety regarding the disposal of 
their oano. With the organisatiou of cane-growers’ co-operative i^societies they will 
be able to safeguard their own Interests and some of the provisions of the Act hav« 
been framed with the object of encouraging the organisation of such societies. 
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Regarding the fixation of the mlnlrnuin price for Sugar-Cane intended for use in 
a factory, a wide latitude had been given to the Provincial Governnaont to vary the 
minimum price and to prescribe rules to determine how the minimum price shall be 
calculated. Provision is also made for the payment of an additional price for special 
varieties of cane, 

A Sugar Control Board with the Hon’ble Minist er of Eiucation and Development, 
Bihar, as ox-oflicio Cliairman and with representatives of the United Provinces 
Government and representatives of cane-growers and factories from both province.s 
on it has boon set up to deal with the major problems of tbe industry such as the 
licensing of factoiies, the determination of the conditions of the license and the 
fixation of the minimum price of cane. 

Advisory Committees will also bo appointed to (leal with local problems such as 
the preparation of the estimates of cane requirements of factories, the declaration of 
reserved and assigned areas, the licousing of purchasing agents, etc. 

In order to enable a big drive to be launched for the improvement of cane culti¬ 
vation and its planned production on a rational basis, the Provincial Government 
has been given the power to impose a tax on the sale of sugarcane to a factory or 
a oess on the entry of cane Into a local area. The proceeds of the tax, if it is 
imposed by the Provincial Government, will bo utilised mainly for the direct benefit 
of the industry. 


Committee on Utilisation of Molasses 

The Goviumment of Bihar, in cousuhation with the Givernment of the United 
Provinces, has set up a .loint Committee to devise ways and means of starting the 
manufacture of power alcohol out of m ilasses, to report on the best metliod of 

manufacture and of mixing power alcmhol with petrol and to explore the possible 

uses for molasses and their praidical anplication. 

The Coinmitte will eonsist of Dr. N. R. Dliar, M'-. (f II. Dickson, Mr. 

Ananlhasubramanyam, Dr. i*. S. Maker, Lala Padampat ISinghaula, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, 
Dr. S. S. Bliatiiagar and Dr. N. G. Chatterji. 

Relief to Debtors 

The two otlier Bills sponsored by the Ministry and referred to Joint Select 
Committee ot both Houses of the Provincial Legisla'uro are the Bihar Money¬ 
lenders’ Bill intended to give relief to the debtors, to prevent the exaction of 
usurious rates of interest and to regulate the business of money-lending in the 
province and the Biliar Agricultural Income-tax Bill designed to raise additional 
levenue for the purpose of extending the bonclicent activities of Goveinmeiu. 

Tlie Money-lenders’ Bill provides for the regi .strati on of mouey-lendo)-s on 

payment of a small fee. No one who is not a re’igisteie I money-lender can 
institute a suit for tlie recovery of his dues from tlie dtJ)t )r. It is also provided 
that if a registered monoy-hmder is fournl guilty of fraud or not keeping his 

a(H;(Junts properly orders may bo passed cancelling his legist latioii. 

It is also j)ropos 0 d to make tlie keeping of proper accounts by raoney-lenJers 

compulsory, to require a money-lender to givo the debtor a copy of the recoided 

account within 7 days of advancing the loan, to give a receipt for every sum paid 

by the debtor, and also require the money lender to furnish a statement of account 
to the debtor at least once in every year. Non-compliance lias been made punishable 
with fire. 

In order to check the levying of excessive interest it is provided in tlie Bill tliat 
no court shall pass a decree on account of arrears of inleit'st for any period ex¬ 
ceeding three years or at rates exceeding 9 per cent per annum in the case of se¬ 
cured loan and 12 per cent per annum in the case of an unsecured loan but the 
money-lender is given power to institute a suit for the recovery of interest only 
with claiming payment or the principal. 

In order to make it possible for the debtor to pay oft’ the decretal amount it is 
provided that on tbe application of the judgement-debtor the court may, In respect 
of any decree, fix suitable instalments for the payment of tbe decretal amount ac- 
coriling to the circurastances of each case. It is also provided that in case of tho 
sale of the iudgment-debtor’s lands in execution of a decree not more than one- 
third of his lands subject to a minimum of 1 crore shall be exempt from sale. 

It is proposed to make the practice of entering In the haodaote, bond or Khata- 
bahi a sum greater than actually lent at offence punishable with fine. 
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To prevent the filing of suits outside the province for recovery of debts it is 
provided that any contract between the money-lender and the debtor providing for 
the payment of the amount outside the province shall be void. 

^Another Bill to Deal with Rural Industries 

The Ministry will soon bring forward another comprehensive Bill to deal with 
rural indettodness and to give relief to agricultural debtors. 

Raising Additional Revenue for Betterment of Rural Population 

Governraeut consider that as provincial revenues are so small, they have no 
alternative but to utiiiso the additional source of revenue—taxes on agricultural 
income—whici' has boon assigned to them under the Government of India Act. They 
SCO no reason why those persons wlio obtain large or relatively large incomes from 
agricultiiro should not pay tax on those incomes. The Agricultnral Income-tax Bill, 
has, therefore, been brought forward for the purf)OSe of obtaining additional revenue 
]»y taxing ugncnltiiral income. TTiis ad<litional n'veruie will lx*- utilised mainly for the 
l)otlormpnt of tlu* rural population and extending the beuoliciont activities of Govern¬ 
ment in that direction. 

TTie Bill provides fcj- tlu' levy of agi-icn!tiiral income-tax on agricultural Income 
as (hdiuod (with a'siuall alteiation to suit lo(“al conditions) in the Indian Income-tax 
Act, As, however, Crovoiiiinent recognise that in lespcct of agricultural income 

tlio oxomptiou limit should he considerably liighor than in the ease of ordinary iii- 
comix the exemption limit in the Bill has been fixed at Rs. 5,000. An agricultural 
income below this ligure will not he taxed. 

Rates of agncultiiral inconm-tas in resfjoct of incomes above Rs. 5,001^ and less 
tliaii Rs. dO.OCX.) are juoposed at tlie same latcs as th >so fixed in the Indian Income- 
tax Act, ItL’Lb The rates for incomes over Rs. ;10,(>X) ai-e liigher than those in the 
Indian lucome-tax Act, hut as no [irovision is made for the levy of supertax on 
agriiniltural iiicomt', the actual tax payalile on agricultural income over Rs. 30,0(X) is 
in all cases smaller and in the case of higher incomes considerably smaller than the 
tax (taking income-tax and su[)er-tax together) payalile under the Indian Income-tax 
Act on other iiK'omes of a smaMer size. 

The rates of agricultural income-tax proposed are liigher in the case of larger 
incomes than in the c;ase of smaller. Govornmeiit rp<ioguise that, if no safeguard was 
providi'd, this might result in the splitting uj) of Rindn undivided families. Provision 
has, therefore, been made in tiio liill that the income of a joint family i*onsisting of 
hrofliers (or sons of brotliers when one or more of several lirothers is dead) sliall be 
.issessrd at the rate tliat would he applicable to the separate income of brothers if 
tlu'y had sejiarafe and ili j not foim a niiiit family. 

Assessment \\ill be made on agncultural income in tlie following manner : — 

(1) In the case of income fiom cultivation the assesseo will have two options: — 

(a) He can he assessed by prosumpiiun—tJiat is ids income will he assumed to 
h.^ a certain multiple of Ids rent valuation. This multiple will lie fixed by tlie Board 
(■•f Agncultuial Iriconu'-tax for I'aidi distiict subject to a maximum ot 8 times, (b) 
he i:aQ file pajiers to shew his net income. If ho does not tile papers, assessment will 
he 111 the manner under (a). 

(‘d) In the case of all other agrieultural iu<*ome, the assessment will he on the 
income ac‘ruing after making the following deductions: — 

(a) The actual sum paid during the year on account either as land roveiuio or 
cess or municipal lates, 

(h) A sum calculated at 10 ]ier cent of tlie actual realisation as estimated cost 
of collection. 

No one (other than a company) will he liable to pay agricultural income-tax in 
any year unless ho is called upon by the Agriciiltuial Income-tax Ofticer to hie an 
a.sse.ssmeiit forni. 

Kates of tlie proposed agiicultural income-tax as proyided in the Bill are as 
belo^y :— 

(1) When the total income is Rs. 5,(XX) or upxvards, but is less than Rs. 10,000 
.Nine pies in the rup©e.‘ 

(2) When the total incorao is Rs. 10,(XX) or upwards, but is loss than Rs. 

15,000.One anna in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 20,(XO 
.One anna and four pies in the rupee. 
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(4) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or uijwards, but is less than 

f?s. 30,000 .Ono anna and seven pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs.30,000 or upwards, but is.loss than Rs. 40,000. 

Two annas in the rupee. 

(0) When the total income is Rs. 40.000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 75,000 
.Two annas and two pies in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Hs. 75,CXX) or upwards, but is less than Rs. 

1,00,000.Two annas and four pies in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 

2,50,000.Two annas and six pies in the ni]>eo. 

(9) When the totol income is Rs. 2,60,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 

5,00,000.Three annas in the Jrupoe. 

(10) When the total income is Rs. 5,t.)0,000 or ujjwards, but is loss than Rs. 

15,00,0(X).Three annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(11) When the total income is Ks. 15,00,0(10 or upwaids.Four annas in the 

rupee. 

Scheme of Agricultural Development. 

A scheme of agricultural dovelopmont is under contemplation, so that the 
Department of Agricultuie may be ablo to render bettor service to the cultivators 
than it has done in the past. 

It is, therefore projiosed to make the work of this Depaitment I'eally effective 
by broad-basing its activities on a police thana in each district as the basic unit 
wi^li necessaiy complement of trained .staff. In order to make a start with properly 
trained staff' and to keep the cost of such training as low as po.ssiblo Dovernirent 
propose to enter into mutual arrangements with (he United Provinces (lovernmont 
whereby students from Bihar will bo admitted every year into ttio Agricultural 
College of the United Provinces Government and in roturn the (iovi'inincnt of Bihar 
will admit a similar number of U. P. students into their Veterinary College. This 
will ensure a steady supply of properly trained agricultural graduates. 

Further, in order that the subordinate staff recruited for the Department should 
have some fust bund knowledge of the actual methods emi)loycd by tho cultivators 
in crop production and also of the conditions and limitations under which thtjy work 
it is pi'oposed that every new recruit should he traint'd for two years in a central 
farm and will then lx* required to study the methods of cultivation followed by 
the ordinary cultivator. With this cud in view it is proposed to leciuit 20 over¬ 
seers at a lecurring cost of nearly Rs. 16,350 per annum and put them under 
training in tlie manner indicated above, so that in three year’s time a batch of 
battoj- trained overseers will be available for the development which tlio scheme 
visualises. 

In the meantime it is proposed that a start in intensive demonstration work .should 
bo made with the existing stall. For this puipose one Police thana in each district 
is to be selected immediately and one overseer and 3 kamdars aie to be allotted to 
each aiea. These men will carry out intensive demonstration work, jjarficulaily 
on sugarcane, wheat, rice, fruits and irrigation appliances .such as Jhiliat pumps, 
Tho Department will also encourage subsidiary agiicultural indiLstnes and tho cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit trees. 

Arrangements will also bo made to pojuilaiise tho use of imjiroved seeds and 
imj)lemonts and of manures. It is hojied that tho concentraliun of tho activities of 
the Department in a few seh^cted thanas (one in each district) will yield better 
results. Tho exiiansiou of the activities of tho Depaitrneiit can lie considered later 
as trained staff become available. 

The chemical section of tho Department is being ordered to speed ui) its work on 
soil survey of the province in oider to knovi'' in what areas what plant food is lacking, 
so that a schedule of mamuing tho more important mops cun be drawn up for the 
guidance of the cultivator. 

Rural Develop-Ment Scheme 

Connected with the scheme for intensive agricultural demonstration, it is pro- 
jfosed to introduce a compreliensivo .scheme of all-round nual development in ono 
selected thana in each dlsti ict. Tho details of this scheme are now being worked out 
with the Heads of the Development Depaitmeuts. 
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Committee to Enquire into Santa.l Paroanas Administration 

Govcrnmout have appointed a Comraittco to onquiro into tho system of udmiiiistra- 
tiqn in the Santal Pargauas and to suggest such clianges and impiovomeuts iu it as 
wilJ host couduco to tho woll-boing of tho inhabitants. 

Larour Enquiry Committee 

Oovenimoiit [)ropo.so to appoint soon a Committee to onquiro and report on condition 
of life and work of labour both in rural and urban areas of tho province. Already a 
good deal of spade work in the form of collection of data has been done in this con¬ 
nection. (Jovernraont are anxious to promote the welfare and to improve the lot of 
labour in tne province and towards this end will encourage tho formation of trade 
unions on sound and efficioat lines. 

Proposals for Prison Keforms 

Proposals are undiu’ consideration to improve tho administration of jails in the 
province. The main questions of policy which have been under the consideration of 
the Ministry are ;— 

1. Th() introduction of moav forms of industry with a view to reducing tiie 

expenditure on jails and also with a view to enabling certain tasks which are 
considered to be degrading to be abolished. Tlie Director of Industries has 
prepared a minute on tiie subject, lustructions havo also been issued to the 

Inspoctor-Gonerai to take steps for the abolition of oil presses. The mustard oil 
(;ousumod in jails will iu future he purchased and the prisoners, ^\ho have 
hitherto been employed iu [irodiiciug it, will be employed in other and, it is ho[)od, 
more remunerative tasks. 

2. Tho reduction of tho jail population : Superintendents of jails havo been 

asked to ascertain and rLqioit how many prisoners there are whose sentences can 
bo reviewed under rule 529 of the .Tails Manual. 

3. For some years it has been necessary to detain a certain number of 

criminal lunatics in jails, as no accommodation is available for them iu the Indian 
Mental Hospital at Kanchi, Particulars regarding such prisoners are being 
collected iu oider that it may bo decided whether some of them cannot bo 

realeased and whether llie treatment which those of them who must contiuuo to 
be detained are receiving cannot bo improved on. 

Tackling Unemployment 

In order to tackle tho problem of unemployment and provide more facilities 
for vocational training, schemes aro under consideration for the establishment of 
an Institute ou the lines of the Gulzarhagh Cottage Industries Institute at Pusa 
and Purulia, for the introduction of industrial ciasses iu more middle English 
schools, for the iutioductiun of science and manual training classe.s in high 
schools and for tho provision of training in weaving and basket-making of women 
workers who aie c.xeluded from uudoigroiiud w’oik in mines. 

Tho rural development scheme, wdiich is under contemplation, will provide 
opportunities of useful employment to a large number of educated young naen of 
tho province in their own localities. Besides schemes of reorganisation of 

training and recruitment in the Co-operative and Agriculture Departments will 
further extend the avenues of employment for educated young men of tho province. 

It is also proposed to make a grant to tho All-India Spinners’ Association, to 
increase tho number of girls’ middle English schools and to aw’ard special 

scholarships to Harijan students. 

C0.MMITTEE TO Survey Whole Field of Education 

The Ministry is considering tho resolution moved by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 
the Senate of the Patna University for the appointment of a committee to survey 
the whole field of education and it is proposed to appoint a committee which 

vill examine the whole field of education iu the provinijo and consider what 

reforms are necessary in order to bring education into closer relation with the 
needs of the people. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Jn pursuaoce of the policy of release of political prisoners, 18 political prisoners 
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have, so far, beea released, while cases of the remaiaing 24 are under considera¬ 
tion. 

There is no ban now on any association and no newspaper is working under 
security. 

Measures to Improve Ciiaukidahi Administration 

The commissioners have been consulted on measures (o improve cliaiikidari ad- 
ministratlori and their replies are under consideration. The incrc'ase in the maximum 
amount which can be assessed on a particular individual by lifty per cent, is one of 
the matters which are being examined and the best method of getting a fairer assess¬ 
ment, particularly In Chota Nagpur, is being considered. 

Provision to Impress Transport Repealed 

It has been decided to repeal Section 8 of the Bengal Regulation XI of 1806 
which enables transport to be impressed for olTlcors an<l travcllcis. 

RETRENOnMENT PROPOSALS COMMITTEE TO HE APPOINTED 

Government are at present busy considering vaiious pioposals to reduce the cost 
of the administration whenever possible l>y retrencdirnent and every effort is lieing 
made to eliminate waste and effect economy in e.vpendituri'. Proposals are under 
consideration to lower the scale of travelling allowance an<l cut down compensatory 
and special allowances and effect economy in the Public Works Department. Gov^- 
ernment are also considering the question of appointing a Retienchrnent Ojmraittee 
to examine in detail retrenchment proposals in vaiious dc[)aitmciits and suggest 
directions in which ex]>oiuliture can bo reduced. 

PrOHIDITION TO BE STARTED IN SELECTED APvEAS 

The Ministry proposes to make a beginning in prohibition in sclcctt'd areas. 

1mpro\unq Activities Of District BoakdhI 

Government are examining the possibility of irafiroving tlie activities of district 
boards in the province. They oonsidor that by suitable reorganisation, tlio district 
boards will be in a position to render better service to the riiial population tlian 
is done at present and improvements are chietly necessary under the following three 
broad heads : (1) Medical relief in rural areas, (J) lural sanitation and general 
public health measures iu rural areas, and (iJ) the establisliment of ninen boards 
on an extensive scale with more responsibilities dol(,‘gated to them so as to serve 
as really useful units for the amelioration of tiio condition of the masses. 

The district boards have been circularised to carry out these irnprovt'raents and 
to make enhanced provisions for rural medical and public lioaltli measures in their 
next budgets by effecting some immediate reductions under other heads of 
expenditure. 

Government have also advocated to the district boards the scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners so as to induce them to settle down in lural areas and to es¬ 
tablish a private practice there. 

Ban on National Flag Lifted 

In view of the altered political situation in the country tlio Ministry has passed 
orders cancelling the circular issued in 1930 banning the hoisting of the National 
Flag by local bodies over their buildings. Under these new orders local bodies will 
be free to hoist the National Flag over their buildings. 

Electrification Scheme for Rural and Industrial Develofment 

Bihar is rich in mineral deposits and r3.sourcos with her coal, iron ore, mica and 
copper mines lying in Chota Nagpur. Besides other important minerals produced in the 
province are manganese ore, ocliro, chromite ore, china clay, asbestos, slate, limestone, 
steatite and gold. But most of these mineral resources liave not yet been developed, 
and with a proper scheme of development these sources can be utilised for the benefit 
of the province so as to contribute to her industrial prosperity. 

Bihar is also the granary of the East with lier most fertile lands in North Bihar 
known as the “garden of India”, but cultivation suffers much from drought and 
flood. There are also hundreds of miles of chaur lands which need drainage and for 
want of which have been lying waste. 
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Tq order, therefore, to tacklo these two important problems an electrification 
scheme both for purposes of industrial and agricultural development is under 
contemplation. 8ir W^illiam Stampe of the IT. P. fame was invited to advise the 
Ministry on this matter. Extensive enquiry is |)roceediniL; and oie of the world’s 
best engineers have been consulted. 

Ta.ckltng Flood Proulem 

The proceedings of the Flood Conference recently convened l)y Government to 
consider measures of flood ^ control are under compilation and after they are 
printed (Government will detiido what action to take on the vai ions suggestions 
made. 


Drainage of Ciiaurs and Reclamation 

Closely interlinked with the problem of flood pioverition in North Bihar is the 
question of drainage of swamps and chaurs in order to ledaira such areas for 
pui’poses of cultivation. 

The Bharthua Chaur drainage [irojqct in the district of MuzaPfarpur has been success¬ 
fully completed, as a result of whitdi inundation of about 30 sq. mih^s will he relieved 
to ^ great exttuit and about 10 sq. miles of perpetually water-logged and swarnj) area 
will be brought under cultivation. Already a large part of the chaur except the deepest 
jtoilion and the area where there is dense growth of water hyacinth has been 
sown with paddy crops. Over a period of 30 to dO yeais tlie people had not been 
able to grow any crops in the chaur area. 

New 1\ules for Cinemas to secure Safety of PunLic 

(jovernment have issued a new sot of rules for the regulation of (Tineraa 
houses in the province. The old rules, wliieh were framed in 19.30, had liocorne 
out of date and wore not siifTiciont to secure the safety of the juihlic when 

attending cinema shows. The revision was undertaken when the cinema disaster 

at llyderaba<l in 1936 show^ed the need for enfoicing adequate regulations. 

The new rules make important provisions requiring expert ins[)ection of the 
eh*ctrical installations of cinema houses and irnprovemetits in the arrangement of 
the building, so that a ciiu'ma hall can bo emptied of the audience immediately 
on tl'O occurreneo of fire or any other sudden emergency. The existing cinema 

houses will be given a period of six months lu which to make the necessary 

structural alterations. 

TvOcal Bodies Employees allowed to Participate in Congress Meetings 

The Ministry has passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in 
Congress meetings. 


Biiiaris in Local Bodies 

Government have issued a circular to all Commissioners of Divisions that all 
appointments under local bodies should bo given to the natives of the province or 
those domiciled therein in preference to any outside condidates even thougn the latter 
may have better and higher qualifications. 

Retired Government Servants Eligible 

Retired Government Servants are at liberty to seek election to the legislature or 
local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Proposal for Competitive Examination for Provincial 
CiyiL Service under Consideration 

A proposal is under consideration to mako recruitment to the provincial Civil 
Service (Executive Branch) and the Subordinate Civil Service by competitive exami¬ 
nation. The Public Service Commission has been consulted and a decision will be 
made when their views have been received and considered. An announcement will 
be made as soon as a decision has been reached. 
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AMENn^fENT OF MiNOR Irrioation, Local Self-Government 
Municipal and Village Administration Acts 

The question of araondin^? the Minor Irrigation Act, tho Local Belf-Government 
Act, tho Municipal Act and tho Village Administration Act is being examined by 
(lovernment and it is hoped that amending Bills will soon be biought before tho 
Legislature. Government arc contemplating to establish now union boards and pan- 
chayats on a large scale in suitable areas. 

Water Suitly in Rural Areas 

Government have provided Rs. 50,000 in tho budget for current financual yoar 
for excavation of wells in rural areas and liave distnl>utod this amount among the 
Divisional Commissioners. Of this sum Rs. 30,000 is earraaiked for tho Harijans and 
aboiiginals. A Comrnitti'e consisting of a Harijan or aboriginal M. L. A., a Non-Hari- 
jan Hindu M. L. A., a Muslim M. L. A., a representative of tlio Harijans feovak 
Sanglia and the District Oflicer or Ids nominee will }»o appointed for oacli district 
for selection of sites for these wells. 

REvrsi®N OF Education code 

Governnu'ut piojtost^ to revise tin' rules and orders contained in the Bihar and 
Onssa Education Code, some of wliich are not in aceoid with tin' jtreM'Ut needs. In 
leply to a question asked in the August session of tin' Assembly it was announced 
that they were considt'iing tin' question of the levision of tbe Education Code. 
They have now aj.pointed a Committee to advise them in the matter. 

New system of canal rates Collection 

Di order to afford gieatt'r facility to the cultivators in tlie matter of payment of 
canal rates and to root out many evils of the old system, a new system known as 
“modified central system of collection” has been introduced throughout tin' 8on and 
Champarau canals. ITmler tin; new system the talisildais now go to the villages 
for the collection of dues directly fiom tlie rato-payt'rs. Each tahsil has been 
divided into three C'enties and tlie tahsildar visits each centre in Ins charge once 
a week and halts there. 

Training of a Staff for Ixural AVelfare and Co-oferative \Vork 

In Older tliat adequate number of trained men may be available in the province 
foi rural veUare, co-of)erative work and organisation of cane-growei s’ co-operative 
societies, a beginning is being made by apj)oiuting 40 sti})endiai ies on a pay^ of Ks. 
30 per month ('acli to undeigo training at tho Co-operative Tiaining Institute at 
Pusa. To stiengthen the teaching side, arrangements are also bomg made to invite 
prominent co-opeiators and a{){>oint part time lecturers from outside to give lectures 
on sfiecial subjects to the students at tho Co-operative Tiaining Institute. 

Bctieme to Comrat Malaria 

f'lOVi'inment propose to sanction Rs. 2(),(KK) as their own share for starting eight 
moie aiiti-malari al units to eembat malaria in seveial disi/icts of Bihar proper and 
Chota Nagpur. Tin' District Boards concerned will also be called upon to contribute 
an equal quota towards tlie cost of these units. 

Government also contemplate starting two Ayuivedic and one Tibbi auti-malaria! 
units as an expeiimeutal measure. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—14th. August to 17th. August 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was hold at Wardha on 14—17 August 1937. 
Bidii Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

The following members attended; Maulana Ahul Kalara Azad, Sliris Sarojiui Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Uajeadra Prasad, Jamnalal Pajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul 
Uhaflar Khan, Nareudra Dev, Bhankarrao Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kiijialani. 

Shri M. K. Gandhi and Bhri Jayaprakash Narayau were i)resent by special in¬ 
vitation. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting hold at Wa.dha, July 5-8, already circulated were 
eonhrmed. 

Prime>Ministers 

The Prime Ministers in the six Congress provinces had been invited to attend. 
Those present were; Shn B. G. Kher (liombay), Shri Sri Krishna Singh (Behar), Shri 
N. B. Khare (C. P.) and Shn Vishwauath Das (Orissa), Shri Rajagopalachari (Madras) 
was present on the 17th. Shri Goviud Ballabh Pant (U. P.) was absent owing to 
pressure of business. The Committee conferred with them in regard to the problems 
which they had to face. 

Hunger-Strike in the Andamani 

The situation created by the hunger-strike of the political prisoners in the Anda¬ 
mans was discussed. Shris Shibnath Bauerji and Debendia Sen, who bad come to 
Wardha to represent the prisoneis’ cause were invited by the Committee to partici¬ 
pate in the deliberations. Sliri Tulsi Goswami, the Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Assembly Party in Bengal was also present during the discussion. The Committee 
passed the following lesolutioii : 

‘^The Working Committee has learnt with the deepest coucorn of tlio buuger- 
stiiko of hundreds of political prisoners lu the Andaman Islands. The Committee 
lias long been of opinion that the use of the Islands as a penal settlement, moie 
especially for political prisoners, is barbarous. Oflitual enquiries and reports liave 
already condemned sucli use and non-official opinion has unanimously demanded that 
no prisoners be sent there. Kepeatud liunger-stnktis by the political prisoneis have 
demoustiatod their desparalion at the continuance of conditions whicii they cannot 
bear, and the present bungor-strike has brought raatteis to a bead and ^rave conse¬ 
quences are feared. Public opinion all over India is agitated and stron^y in faveur 
of the release of the political prisoneis theie as they have alioady undergone many 
years of imprisonment under conditions which are far worse than those prevailing 
in Indian prisons. Tho Committee’s attention has been drawn to the public statement 
issued by some ox-prisoners, who were till recently imprisoned in the Andaman 
Island and have been now released, iu whicli tliey have stated on their own behalf 
and on behalf of tho other political prisoners there, their dissociation from and dis¬ 
approval of tho policy of terrorism. They have frankly stated that they have come 
to realise that such a policy is wrong and injurious to tho national cause and they 
propose to have nothing to do with it. This statement has been confirmed from 
other sources also. 

‘Tn view of all these circumstances tho Committee is emphatically of opinion that 
the political prisoners in the Audamaus should be discharged. The Committee is 
further of opinion that tho non-political prisoners in the Andamans should be re¬ 
patriated and the penal settlement in the islands closed. Any delay iu taking adequate 
action is likely to lead to alarming consequences. 

‘The Comnaittoe appeals to the prisoners in the Andamans to give up their 
hunger-strike.’* 
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In pursuance of the Jast paragraph of the resolution the President sent a telegram 
to the [U'lsoriors on hunger-strike, through the Homo Secretary to the Government of 
India, appealing to them, on behalf of the Committee, to give up their Imngor-strike. 

To this following reply was received : 

“Government of India thank you for your telegram of yesterday’s date the text 
of which is being communicated to Andamans prisoners.” 

Bengal, Punjab and Sindh Representation 

The Committee invited Shri Tulsi Goswami (Bengal), Shri Gopichand Bhargava 
(Punjab) and Dr. Choithram Oid%vaui (Sindh) to place before it, the Parliamentary 
situation in and tlie views of their respective provinces The subjects discussed were; 
(1) d’he formation of Congress ministries in minoiity provinces. (2) Salaries and 
allowances of members, (d) Social Intercourse. (4) Congress programme and policy 
in the minoiity provinces. 

About ministries in minoritv provinces the Committee after discussing the position 
in Bengal, Assam and North West Frontier Provinces passed the following resolution; 

“The Working Committee, having heard representations from Bengal, desires to 
make it clear that there is nothing to prevent a minority Congress Party in a Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly eo-operating witli otjier groups in the Assembly, for general or 
spocific purposes, in connection with the varlianiewtiJfy work in tiie legislatun>s. But 
such eo-opej’ation must not inv^olve any sacrifice of Congress pi lncinles oi- polie,y and 
should aim at strengthening the Congress opposition In such h'gislatures. It should 
be borne in mind, liowever, that such cu-oporation does not involve commitments 
regarding the possible formation of a ministry to which the Congress is a jmrtv. In 
regald to tiie day-to-dav wmrk of the Congiess Parties the Leaders of the Parties 
have been given ample latitude subject to the general policy as laid down by the 
Working Committee.” 


Salaries and Allowances 

The following resolution was passed both for the majority and minoiity provinces ; 

“Tlio Working Comraittoo is of opinion that, in accordance with Congress poli(;y, 
salaries and allowances of ministers and others should be reduced to the lowest 
possible limit consistently with efficiency. The Committee realises liowever, that the 
immediate and full application of the principle is not easy, and ft may not ho possible 
to introduce the desired changes at this stage. In view of varying circumstances 
in the ditt'erent jiroviiiecs, the Committee does not wish to lay down liard and fast 
rules and wishes to leave a large measure of discretion in this matter to the Con¬ 
gress Ministries. The. ('ornmiltee trusts that the Ministiies will keep in mind tiio 
basic policy of the Congress in the matter of salaries and allowances and will always 
endeavour to conform to it to the greatest extent jiossihlo. 

The Committee, howevei, lays down the following general rules foi the guidance 
of Congress ministries ; 

1. Congrc.ss Ministers' salaries sliould in no event eN:ceed Us, btJd per month. 
House allowance Us. KX) a montli and motor car allowance Jvs IbO a month. 4'hns 
the total allowances for house and car should not excauid lis 250. In liis event (it 
a minister not icquiiiug a house allowance because, he has a house of his own. 
this allowance sliould not he drawn. Ministers wlio do not wish to drop any allow¬ 
ances need not do so. 

The State may provide cars for ministers, but no such special provision need be 
made unless it considered necessaiy. 

2. The salaries, and allow'ances if necessary, of parliamentary secretaries aie 
h'ft to the discretion of Congress Ministers 

T Members ; The jiresout scale of pavmoiit of daily allowances and travelling 
expenses is heavy and has to bo coraplotely overhauled. It may he difficult to 
bring about tins complete overhaul immediately Imt in any event travelling 
expenses should bo charged at the rate of double third class fare. 

It Is desired to keep the present scale of daily allowance for the days of 
attendance at an Assembly session, no change need be made for the present. But 
in no event should this exceed Us. IG a day, tlieie being no additional payment 
by way of salary. 

If, on the other hand, it is desired to introduce a system of paying salaries 
to members, this may be done, provided that such salary shall not exceed 
Us. 75 a month. In addition to such salary an allowance not exceeding Ks. 2-8 a 
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day may be given to members for the days of attendance at an Assembly session 
or Committee meeting. 

Even if a system of jiaying salaries to members is introduced, such members as 
do not require these salaries, should not draw tliera, 

4. In the provinces wheio these standards cannot lie applied as non-Congress 
ministries liavo already fixed much higher salaries and allowancot, Congress mem¬ 
bers of these legislatures sliould only accept payment for themselves in accordance 
with the above direction. They may however draw the full sums allowed by the 
rules and hand over the balance to the All India Congress Committeo through the 
Party Lender. This amount should be kept in a special fund earmarked for the 
province concerned. 

Social Intercourie 

The Committee’s instructions in this behalf for the minority provinces were that 
invitations for social functions whore ofTicial business was not the main purpose 
should he rejected. Where social intercourse was raoiely au accident and business 
was the main purpose of a gathering, the function could lie attended. The Commit¬ 
tee’s previous instructions that the leader of tlie party be consulted in doubiful cases 
held good. 

The Committee also aiiproved of the following instructions recently Issued by the 
President of tlio All India Parliamentary Huh-Coramittee. 

“All members of tlie Congress parties in the Legislatures should avoid as iiithfuto 
ofllcial functions like receptions, fare-wedl to incoming and outgoing Governors, etc. 
The Prime Ministers slionld make It clear that no discourtesy or disrespect is intended 
and tlioreforo they need not ht3 invited on those occasions. 

“It should 1)0 made alisolutely clear that while the Ministers will aim at working 
in a spirit of utmost haimony with the services, they can take no part in social 
functions Jiko pai iios or dinners. The very poverty of tho land urecluues their taking 
part in amenities of this nature. Strictly official relations shouki lliorofore be main¬ 
tained tliroughuut. 

Congress Policy and Programme 

The Coramittee’.s advico to tho minoiity provinces on this was that ns many hills 
and lesolidious (uuhodying tho Cong,less }>ohcy and programme as possible should be 
intjodiioed l>y tlieij- party rnetnhois. This will educato and familialise tlie public with 
Congress aims and policies. 

Prohibition 

Gandhiji placed Ids views about total jnohibition before tho Coramittoo. Tbeio 
was a general discussion and tho following lesolntiun was passed : 

Inasiiuudi as Pioliihitiou has been one of tho chief planks of tho Congress since 
the inauguration of tlio N. C. O. movement in 19^0 and thousands of men and 
women have liad to sulTor imprisonment and physicid injnry in furtherance of this 
cause, the Woi King Committee Is of opinion tliat it is incumhent iqion tho CXnigie&s 
Miiiistiies to woik to thus end. The ('ominitteo expects them to hiing about total 
pioldhition iii (heir respective piovinees withm three years. The Working Committee 
u|ipe*al.s to the ministries in tlie other- fu-ovlnces and to tho Indian States also to 
adopt this programme of moral and social uplift of the people. 

Expert Committees 

Tlio Woi king Committeo recommends to tho Congress Ministries tho appointment 
of a Committee of Exports to consider uigcnt and vital problems the solution of 
which is necessary to any scheme of national lecoiistrnction and social planning, 
fciuch solution will require extensive suiveys and the collection of data, as well as a 
clearly defined social objective. Many of tfiese piohlems cannot ho dealt with effec¬ 
tively on a provincial basis and the interests of adjoining provinces are interlinked. 
Comprehensive river suiveys are necessary for the tormidatieu of a policy to prevent 
disastrous floods to utilize "the water for purpose of irrigation to consider the problem 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and fur tho development of hvdio-electiic and 
other schemes. Eor this purpose the whole river valley will have to he suiveyed and 
investigated, and large scale state planning resorted to. The development and coutiol 
of industries require also joint and co-ordinate 1 action on the part of several pro¬ 
vinces. The Working Committee advise.s therefore that, to begin with, au inter-pio- 
vinoial committee of experts be appointed to consider the general nature of the prob- 
40 
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lems to be faced, and to suggest how, and in what order, these should be tackled. 
This Expert Committee may suggest the formation of special committees or boards 
to consider each such problem .seuarately and to advise the provincial governments 
concerned as to the joint action to 00 undertaken. 

In particular the Working Committee wishes to draw the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernments of U. P. and Behar to the urgent necessity of taking immediate action in 
regard to the sugar industry, hi order to prevent a repetition of lecent happenings 
which brought calamity and widespread misery to the cano growers in these two pro¬ 
vinces. The two Governments concerned should take immediate stops to appoint a 
committee, consisting of cxj)orts and those concerned with the industry, to investigate 
the problems and suggest %vays and means to control and co-ordinate the industry 
and to utilize such bye pioducts as arc lieing wasted to-day. Tlio minimum price of 
cano should be fixed and the interests of cane growers protected by encouraging their 
organisation and in other ways. The attention of other provinces is also drawn to 
this nroblom of the sugar industry. 

Tno question of a moratorium in regard to debt also involves inter-provincial con¬ 
sideration. 

The Committee was also of the view that the Congress provinces should appoint 
committees of their omu to d(‘al witli their paifeicular and peculiar problems. The 
ministers dealing with particulai departments should also meet in coiitereiico to con¬ 
sider the problems arising in llieir particular dei>aitmculs. 

New Department in A. I. C. C. Office 

The Committee suggested the addition of one more department to the A. 1. C. C. 
Office to keep in touch with the Oovei ninents of the six CongK'ss provinces and 
find out their diflicultn’s and render them help and advice with a vit'W to bring 
about as much co-ordiiiatioii hot ween the provinces and pi evinces and the A. I, C. C. 
as possible. 

Speakers, Presidents, Parliamentary Secretaries and Membership of 
Congress Executives 

The Committee’s resolution passed at Delhi Marcli last about Ministeiial Offices 
and Membership of Congress Executives is to apply not only to Ministeis hut also 
to SneakoTS, I’residents of Councils and Pailiamentaiy Secretaries, 

(l)clhi resolution—In tlio event of any offices of ministers being accepted by 
Congicssmeii, the Woiking C/omrnifteo considers it advisatde that such ministers 
shoiud not continue to rc'main rnemhois of Congress Executive Committees. But 
they may retain mombeishiii of general bodies like the A. I. C. C. and the B. C. Cs.). 

Zanzibar 

Tlio Committee expiosses again its ;fiiil sympalliy with Indians in Zanzibar in 
their biave stmggle agaiM.<^t Ibo new de<iees winch aio suie to lesiilt iu luiniag 
Indian inteiests in Zaiizibai and tie* inleinal and export trade of the Indian commu¬ 
nity which has been settled lui so Wuig in llio c()unti > and whii li has helped greatly 
in piomoting the prospenty of Zunziijar. The Cominiitee is of ojunion Diat in older 
to give adequate help in this slrugg.le and piotect Indian inieiests in Zanzibar it is 
essential that an embargo be laid on the impoit of cloves into India. The Committee 
fuither calls upon the fieopio to reliaiu fioin the use ot -doves until the new decrees 
aie rescinded by tlio Zauzibai Boveinmenl. 

Mc^erut District and U. P* 

The Committee consideied the letter of the Meiuiit Distiict Congress Committee 
and resolved that in view of the desiie of the Meerut D. C. C. to join the U. P„ 
P. C. C. and fuitlier because it appeals that E. P. is agieeable to this and the 
Delhi P. C. C. has [irefeiied no objection insjdto of onportunity given, this com¬ 
mittee is of opinion that the j>ioposed cliangi* is desiralilo and lecoraraends accord¬ 
ingly to the A. I. C. Ch Tlio cliange will ueeessitato certain consequential changes 
in the constitution and the number of delegates and members of tho A. I. C. C. 
allotted to tbe pi evinces. Fnitlier tho tiansfer of Meerut to U. P. may make it 
desirable lor Muzaffarnagai also to be transfeired to U. P. These matters should be 
considered in all their beaiings and reference made to the parties conceined in regard 
to them so that the A. J. C. C. may be ui a position to decide the matter finally. - 
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Labour Committee 

Shri Jaipraliash Narain was appointed as an additional member of the Congress 
Labour Committee. 

Shri Nariman’s Case 

The President informed the Committee that he liad intimated Sliri K. V. Nariman 
that he had full permission to have whatever inquiry he wanted and the Working 
Committee will not object to this. 

President's Gift to the Nation 

8hri dawaharlal Nehiu iiifoirnod the Commitloe that he had decided formally to 
transfer to the nation the ownership of all caskets, puldic addiesses and other 
articles he had re(;eiv(‘d during his vat ions tours in India, Burma. Malaya and 
Lleylon. Tlie collection includes (;askets etc. received by tlie late l^iudit Motilal 
Nehru as wndl as Slirimatj Kamala Nehru. The aiticdes at present are kept in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad. The Museum autliorities have been given the 
at tides for display and safe custody on tlie clear luiderstanding that as .soon as a 
national museum is started hy Congress the exhibits will be handed over to that 
museum. The articles inelmle one gold casket received from the Indian community 
of t'lngapur. a large nurnbi'r nf silvoi lacquer and other caskets and some personalia 
belonging to the late Pandit Motilal Nehru 

The Committee gtalidnlly accepted the eollecliou for the nation and recorded its 
thanks for the valuable gift. 

Budha-Gaya Temple 

The Committee was of opinion that tlie Hidha-Chiva Temple, exclusive of the 
property attadied fe it and in possession of the Pudha-Gaya Mahant, should be 
under the rnaiuigt.'ment of a commiltin* consisting both of Hindus and Indian, Bur¬ 
mese and Cylonese Budliists. Balm Rajetulra Piasa*! was requested once again to 
use his inllueiice with tlie Budha-<di>a Mahaut to accept the airagement suggested 
by the Working Committee. 

Next A. I. C. C. 

The Committee decided that the next A. 1. C. C. meeting be hebl about the 
20th of (ictober next and the \\’()fking Committee 2 or 3 da\s I'arlier. Calcutta was 
suggested as the venue. The final decision was how'evci left to the President. 


The Constitution Committee 

The Committee met for the first time at Wardha on August 17 and 18. All the 
members with the exception of Shri .lair’amdas Doulatram were present. 

The Committee wmit through the constitution and suggesti'd certain changes 
which the convener was asked to circulate to the P. C. Cs. for their information 
and opinion, before they are placed before the next meeting of the A. 1. C. C. The 
Committee has submitted a preliiDiiiary report. 

The Constituent Assembly 

lu most of the provinces notices, to move a resolution condemning the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and calling for a Constituent Assembly to frame a new consti¬ 
tution, have been given. Where the Congressmim hold office the resolution will be 
moved by the Treasury benches. In Bturgal the resolution has been disallowed by 
the Governor. 

The proposed resolution is on tho following line.s : 

“This A,ssemhly is of opinion that the Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
represents the will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people of India. The Assembly demands that 
this should ho repealed and replaced by a Constitution for a free India framed by 
a Constituent Assembly elected on tho basis of adult franchise, which allows the 
Indian people full scope for development according to their needs and desires.” 

On August 31 a resolution on these lines moved by the Premier Sri Rajagopala- 
ohari in the Madras Assembly was passed. In Isindh also a similar resolution was 
passed. 
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The Andamans Prisoners 

The political prisoneiR in the Andamans wont on hunger sliilio on July 24, 1937. 
Among the grievances they wanted to be lediossed, they jeit foiwaid the demand 
for the general releaBO of all political prisoners and del onus and the repeal of. all 
repressive laws. The country knew of the hunger strike only on Iho 31st when a 
press comnaunique was issued by the Oovernmtuil of Itulia. There were about 225 
prisoners on hunger strike. Great anxiety wps felt in the country about the fate,of 
the prisoners. The Government of India declare<l that it will not consider any of 
the grievances or the demands of the nrisonois unless the strike is given up. The 
Congress Provincial Governments asked for the repatriation of prisoners, from their 
respective provinces. The Bengal Government refused to do even tliis. Atigust 14, 
vras fixed hy the President as an All India luotest 'day Hgainst the continued keeping 
of jiolitical prisoners in the Andamans and the rcfus;il of tlie Ooveiiiineut to redress 
their grievances or to repatriate them, 

The President issued the following statement a!»oiil the hunger-strike : 

For some days now wo have lived under the oppression (>f the thought that 
nearly two hiiiidrod of our couutrymen are on hunger-st? ike in the Andamans and 
are painfully starving to death. My feelings woio strung and I dared not give them 
utterance immediately. And what could 1 add to tho moving and poignant appeal 
of Rabindranath Tagore wlio came out of his letiremeiit and, in spito of age and 
ill health, said (’loqueutly what all of ns feel in our hearts ? If tlieie is any huma¬ 
nity, any sensitiveness to human sutfering in us, we must lespoud in full measure 
to that appeal and to tho silent hut poweiful cry fiorn tho Andamans. I dislike 
hunger-strikes, I do not encourage tliern. But 1 know sornetliing also of tlio horror 
that surrounds these jieojilo who in desperation are driven to (In'se painful courses. 
Some of us may imagine that their action was preeipitule. \\')iat do they know of the 
innumerable altemj)ts by othci means to get lid of tiieir sufferings and humiliations V 
'Ihe qi.estion of political piisoneis being sent to the Andamans iias agitated the countiy 
for many ycais now, and liunger-stjike and death hy staivafioii has alieady taken 
place in the past. But our governments grow more and inoio callous and think that 
their jirostiga^ is more iropoitant than tlie lives of hundreds and the wishes of millions. 
I am told trat oven |on the jd'e&ent occasion every ilToit vas made hy other means 
and when these failed, a few jtoJitical juisoneis lesorled to the Joingoi-strike. Taunts 
and insults on tlic y>art of tho aulhoiitics followed and this resulted in the sfireading 
of llio hung(*i-strike to Imudreds. It should bo rememhcied that a hunger-strike in 
the Andamans is far worse and more dangeious than in India, for the climate of the 
Andamans is bad and complications soon follow. Ncus does not loach us and we 
live in susprriso to-day, full anxiety for the fate of our youngraou. But let it he 
understood that if any tiling happens to these youngmen, India will he aflame with 
anger and will not forget it or forgot those on whom the responsibility for this will 
lie. Constitutions aro as dust in the scalo if they cannot give us tho power to 
protect our own people. AVe have soon what is called provincial autonomy function¬ 
ing in Bengal ana tho Punjab ; it is the same ugly tiling that we have known so long 
and which crushes our peojilo. Bow long aie \vc going *o toltuato the continued 
incarceration of detenus ? It is time that a halt was called to this infamy. The 
recent order of the Bengal Goveiiiment, for bidding at the instance of the Press 
Censor, even publication of news of Dofenuo day show the depths to which this 
Government has fallen. Eacli one of us who is silent, compromises with these evils 
and tolerate them. This is not a matter eoncorning Bengal only but one which affects 
the whole of India and which touches the honour and dignity of every Indian. I 
trust every Congressman will do his utmost at this juncture to make'the voice of 
the people heard and wishes acted upon iu regard to tho Andaman prisoners and the 
Detenus. That is our primary duty to-day. 

I understand that iu Bengal August Ninth lias been fixed as Andaman Day. This 
day is too near perhaps for an Alt India demonstration. But on this day or a day 
as soon after as possible I trust that deraoiistratiojs will bo held all over India. 

I should also like to mention the strange and revealing case of I’andit Parmanand 
who was sentenced to a life term in the first Lahore Conspiracy Case in 1915. For 
twenty-two years he has been continuously in prison although a life term seldom 
exceeds 15 years and is usually Jess. Yet ho continues in prison. (Pandit Parma- 
nand has since been released). 

In the Central Assembly Hhrl Satyamurti moved an adjournment motion about tho 
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Andaman hunger-strike. The motion was carried by 62 votes to 55 in spite of the 
fact that every device was used to induco Mr. Jionah and some others to vote with 
the Government. 

Touched as they said by the nation-wide appeal and dandliiji’s message all the 
hunger-stikers with the exception of 7 gave up tho hunger-strike unconditionally on 
the evening of August 28. 

In this (ionnoction on August 31, 8hri Mahadeo Desai issued the following state¬ 
ment to the press from Wardha: 

1 am now in a poition to be able to release the following telegraphic communica¬ 
tion between Mahatma Gandhi on tho one hand and the Viceroy and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of (he Aniiamans and (he Andamans prisoners on the other to the press ; 

Mahatma Gandhiji’s telegram to Viceroy, dated August 27 : 

‘If the hungor-Ktrike iu tho Andamans is still on, could you please wire tire 
following to the strikers: “I venture to add my atlvicir to Gtiiudeva Tag<»re’s and 
the Cofigress Working Committee’s to nliandon the strike, relying ujron us all trying 
our- best to secure relief for yon. It would be giH'-efiil on your part to yield to the 
nationwide request. You will help me perHonally if I could get an assurance that 
(hose who believed in terrorist methods no longer believe in them and that they 
have come to believe in non-violence as the best method. I ask this because some 
lea iers say that the «letenuK have abjured terrorism, but oniniun to the coiitrai y 
also has been expressed—daiidhi.” I sliall esteem your kindly asking for tho reply 
to be wired—Oamihi.’ 

'I’o this telegram the Viceroy sent the following reply on .August 27 : 

‘120-Ot, Many thanks for your message which I am having iei>eat(ul to tho liunger- 
stiikers with request that (hey should telegraph leply to you—Viceioy’. 

This was fallowed by tlie following telegram : 

‘Poitlihiir, dated August 28, 225-C. Your message was nersonally delivere'l by me 
this morning, August 28, to the hungei-stiikers who aske 1 for time to discuss the 
question of calling off the strike and are still deliberating at 7 i). ra. Hope to send 
furtber report te-morrow — Andamans’. 

The next morning August 20 came a further telegram : 

“229-C, Continuation my telegram 225 C, Aiigust 28 Hunger-strike suspended 
uTK^onditioually late last night by an over-whelming majority who broke their fast. 
Only seven remaining on hunger-strike —Andamans’’. 

On this Mahatma Gandhi sent the followung telegram to the Andamans on 
August 30 : 

“Thanks, telegram. Glad all but seven broke fast. Do the seven give reasons 

for continuing fast ? 1 plead with them not to j>ersist, allowing the country a 

chance to seek relief. Will d(jtenus not answer ray question about iiou-violeuceV” 

To this Mahatma Gandhi received the following reply at 7 o’clock this evening : 
Srnila, No F-5 Jails, Tho following is tlie text of a message sent by the Andamans 
prisoners in reply to your message to tliera : “rouched by nationwide appeal and 
vour message, W^c susjiend hunger-strike on assurance that tlie whole country has 
taken up our demands and because we are contidently hoping tliat within a reasonable 
period of time you will succeed in getting all our demands fulfilled. We are glad 
you have given us the opportunity to ex}»ress our fnm opinion on terrorism. We 

feel honoured to inform you and through you the nation that tho.se of us wiio ever 

beheved in terrorism do not hold to It any more and are convinced of its futility 
as a political W’capon or creed. Wo declare that it definitely retards ratlier than 
advances tJio cause of our counti-y—(Sd.) Hunger strikers ' and vvork-sUikei-s’’— 
Home.’ 

Gandhiji is in further telegraphic communication wdth the authorities. 


Indian Troops (or China 

On August 21 the Government of India issued a t'ornmunique to the etfect that 
in view of the situation in Shangfiai twu) army uiiit.s have been placed under 
orders to proceed to tho Far- Fast. Before the communique was issuea the Viceroy 
had a conference with the Leaders of the As’scmhly Party. 

The President has issued tho following statement about tho despatch of Indian 
tro^s abroad : 

The desoatch of Indian troops to Shanghai by the British Government Is a 
matter of tne gravest import and concern to India. This has been done in continua¬ 
tion of the old policy of using Indian troops abroad without any reference to the 
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wishes of the Indian people. The polioy has been condemned by the Congress 
which has declared emphatically that India connot i^ermit her armies and people to 
be exploited to her own disadvantage and for the benetil of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to protect Indian 
interests tliero. What these Indian interests arc few people seem to know and it is 
manifest that the interests to be protected are British imperial inhoests. And even ~ 
if Indian interests have to be prolected, it is for the Indian poo^)lo to decide what 
slef)S should bo taken The sending of Indian troops therefore without the consent 
of the Indian people is thus an alTront to India. Though by itself It might be a 
small matter it is a thin end of the wedge and might lead us to all manner of 
unforeseen eiitang'ements. It might indeed lead us unwittingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warnel us of the danger of \yar and declared its 
ojiposition to tlie participation of India in any impc'rialist war. Tliis was no enijitv 
warning but a declaration made after full c. insideration of the grave issues involved. 
By tliat declaration and waining the Congress stands. The world is drifting help¬ 
lessly to a stait> of continuous conflict The Spanish struggle has continued for 
over a year and there is no sign of ifs ending. The Sino-Japanese war, begun in tlie 
modern way without any (hndaration, but with bombs bringing destruction and 
death to thousands, may last it is said for years. Wars begin but do not end easily. 
Tliey spread and consume other (;ountries. This is the world prospect before us 
and the ])Ossibiiity of an international conflagration thiealens to overwhelm humanity. 
How siiall we face this crisis of historyV Not surely as camp followers of Iraperia- 
hst Biitain l)ciiig ordiued about to figlit her batth'S and prest;rvo her interests. 

In our prc-occupaiioiis with our provincial governments and our,domestic jirobloms, 
giavc as.they art', we may not forget thi.s mighty tiling that overshadows the 
uorld and might upset, in out) great sweep, all our schemes and planning. Tliat 
is the major issue before India as htdore all other countries and in a decision as to 
how to face it (ho people of India will have their say and it is their wishes that 
count. Congiessmeu must bo vigilant to (his end, not to bo so is to invite disaster. 

Tlicrufoit' India must protest against this despatch of troops to Chiua. In the 
Fai-Eustein (;onflict our sympathies are iiievit ibly with China, and wo wish her 
pc()])le success in maintaining their freedom against imjiorialist aggression. But in 
this international g une we cainot allow our mau power and resouri'-es to be used 
ns pawns by others, 'boday wo can ]»totest only, but that ptotest will have the 
full sfronglli of tlie Congress behind it if this policy continues. 

Gandhi-V iceroy Interview 

(rantlhiji bad au interview at Delhi witli tin' Viceroy at tiio latter’s invitation 
on August 4, 1037. The interview lasted for about au hour and a half. Tlie 
following communique M'as issued by llio (lovernment to the press ; 

His Exc;cllency (bo Viceroy today granted au interview to Mr. M K. Oandb?. 
The interview was iii response tj a letter addressed hv His Excellency dining his 
ji'ci'iit tour in Assam, to Mr. Gainlhi wdierein tlm Viceroy intimated that he 
would welc'ome nu ojiporlunity of meeting Mr. Gandbi if Mr. Gandhi was able to 
oome In sec him at Delhi on his return journey, that he liad no {uibUc business 
to discuss but was anxious to make bis personal acquaintance and trusted, therefore, 
that it would lo convenii'ut to Mr. Gandhi to accept bis invitation, Mr. (Jandhi 
in reply informed the Vic.eroy that he had already been intending to ask His 
Excellency to grant liim an interview to discuss the ban on the entry of Khan 
Haheb Abdul Gbaffar Khan into the North-West Frontier Province and his own 
entry info that proviii(;e, since whilo (here was no bar against his visiting the 
Norih-West Frontier Province, lie had not iritendoil to do so without the approval 
of (he aiitlioritios. Au interview with the Vieerov would in these circumstances 
he doubly welcome and Mr. Gaudhi assumed that ITis Excellency would see no 
objection to discussing ilio.so matter.s. His Excellency the Viceroy listened with 
interest to Mr. Gandiii’s views on the matters In question and undertook to 
communicate them to the Governor of the North-West Frontier^ Province. The 
interview was entirely general and personal in character, the principal Buhject of 
discussion being rural uplift and improvomont of the condition of tne peasantry. 

Political Arrests, Convictions Etc. Since July 8 

The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extornments, searches, 
seizures of literatures, gagging order and the liko have been compiled from the 
daily newspapers. 
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It was reported on July 10 that the District Magistrate of Amritsar demanded 
a security of Rs. 250 from the Ranjlt Bima Co.^ Ltd, on behalf of which an 
application was filed for a declaration to publish an Insuranco Weekly. 

Sreematl Indiunati Devi, a detenu under oider of internment at the residence 
of her father at Chittagong was arrested on July 12 for violation of internment 
rules. 

Shri Bhusan Dutt, a Bengal detenue, died in the Medical College llospilal, 
Calcutta, on July 10 while still under order of detention. 

Bhri Guru Prasad Choudhury was reported on July 14 to have been convicted 
at Buxar on a charge of violation of externment older and fentenced to two 
years’ rigorous impiisonment. 

The Police seaichcd on July 13 several houses at Sari (Bengal) incduding 
those of tho Vice-President of the Birbhum District Congn'ss Committee and 
secictary of tho Biibhum Kiishak Committee. Some books and papers weie 
Ki'ized and tliieo young men were taken to the police station tor inteirogation. 

It was reported on July IG that a notice was served on Pandit Jadunandan 
Sharraa, President, Gaya District (’ongress Committee by tlie District Magistrate 
of Gaya directing him on pain of prosecution to furnish a security of Rs. 2,0(30 
for good behaviour, 

Brimati Amar Kaur, of the Punjab, was convicted on July IG by tho Assistant 
C(immissioaor, Banmi, on a charge of sedition arul sentenced to impiisonment 
til' I lie rising of the court and to pay a tine of Rs. .50. 

Shri Rabiudra Lai Khan was convicted tovvaids tlio end of July by a Midnapur 
Magistrate on a charge of violation of internment rules and sentenced to pay a 
tine of rupees one liundred and fifty, or in default, undergo one and a half 
month’s imprisonment. 

Bhri Bubhas Chandra Boso complained publicly that liis corrcS])ondem;o weio 
tampered with by tho Police and delivery wuis frequently delayed. 

Tho Lahore Police raided on July 20 Anarkali Pi ess, locked up tho machinery 
and posted an aimed miard at the gate. 

An order issued by tho Distiict Magistrate of Bangalore was served on July 
24 on Shri M. R. Masani, oRiciating (ieueial-Biauetary, All India Congress 
Socialist Party, directing him not to deliver any speech at tlie Mysore State Youth 
Conference over whieli he was to preside. 

Bhii Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Member of tho N. W. F. P. Assembly and Oeneral 
Secretary of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary Board, was arrested on July 22 
on a charge of sedition. 

On the eve of tlie budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly towards the 
end of July a iiotilication was issued banning all demonstiations in front of and 
near the Legislative Assembly Chamber. 

The District Magistrate of Hooghly passed an order on July 27 under the Bengal 
Public Safety Act on over 1(X3 mill woikeis, including women, who had beeu on 
Ml ike hilt stiil living in the piemlses provided by tlie Mill Authorities, to leave 
Uooghly distiict. 

()u the same day another order was passed by tho sarati authoritv directing Mr. 
M. A. Zaraan, M. L. A., Lat»our leader, not ti enter the Blmdieshwar Mill a.-ea. 

Meetings, including religious meetings, of more than live poisons in the mill area 
were similarly banned. 

About the same time tlie Deputy Commissioner ot Darjeeling renewed his ordei 
under the Bengal Bupinession ot Terrorist t)utiagt*s Act directing lliat no Hindu 
young man or woman .shall enter the district of Darjeeling without a permit. 

The celebration in the Kolliapur {State of tlie deatli anniversary of Lokamanya 
Tilak on August 1 was hanuod by the District Magistiate wiio also rejected tho ap¬ 
plication of the citizen to start u branch of the Civil Liberties Union and a Congress 
Committee at Kolhapur. 

Pandit Jadunandan Bharma, Secretary of the Daibhauga Town Congress Committee 
was convicted on July 30 and sentenced till the rising of tho Court on a charge of 
snatching away the pass from a C. I. D. constable. 

Five youugmeu were arrested on July 30 at Briraangal (Assam) and some books 
and papers were seized from them. 

The Government of Bengal forfeited the security of rupees five thousand deposited 
by “Dainik Basumati” of Calcutta. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, at tho head of an army of constable 
and mounted sowars cliarged on August 14 with lathis a peaceful procession of men 
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and women who were proceeding along the Strand Road to the Town Hall to oe’e- 
brate the All India Andaman Prisoners’ Day. Thirty seven nersons including 23 
ladies and Dr. J. M. Das Gupta Acting President, H. P. C. U. were arrested and 
over 100 persons were injured. The ladies were released on the following day. 
Some of the men arrested were also released subsequently. Ten of then including 
fehri J. M. Gupta were put up for trial. 8hr! J. M. Qupta was convicted and fined 
Rs. 100 and in default to undergo 2 months’ imprisonment. Shrl Rajanl Mukerji 
was convicted on two counts and fined Rs. 50 or one month’s imprisonment on 
each count. Eight students were let off with a warning. 

It was reported on August 16 that 6hrl Shiva Shankar Pharti, a Krisan worker 
of Gaya was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by tlio District Magistrate 
for having failed to furnish a security under Section 108, Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Shri Kartik Cliandra I^ul.t, a detenu Interned in the district of Myraonsingh was 
ane.sted on August 12 on a cliarge of violation of internment ruU>s. 

3'hirteen workers were arrested on August 14 in connection with the strike of 
the vvoikers of the Sutlej Cetton Mills at Okara, (Punjab) 

Replying to questions put in the Bengal Legislative Council on August 16, tho 
Home Minister of tlie Ooveinraent of Bengal stated that there were 1U99 persons 
under various forms of detention imjiosed by tho Govornmout of Bongul. 

NOTES 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

The Frontier Oovernment rescinded all orders of oxtornments and of restriction 
under the Public Tranquillity Act excont those' relating to intorforenco with (rajis- 
bioder affairs. As a result of tliis order the ban oiHKlian Abdul Gliaffar Khan’s 
entry into the Province has been lifted as also tho ban*on all Congress and allied 
institutions. 

Release of Political Prisoners Etc. 

In the six provinces with Congress Government fheie lias been a general release 
of political prisoners, withdrawal of political prosecutions, withdrawal of exterument 
and internment orders, return of newspaper securitio.s etc. Home nctalile cases are; 

Madras : 

Sliri Moliorally who liad been convicted for disobeying an executive order and 
was in jail was released. 

All the 16 Kottapatam Summer School prisoners were set free. 

Two prisoners sentenced for life in ooiineotion with tlio Kampa Rebellion were 
also released. 

Bombay : 

Ban on more than 200 National organisations was lifted by the Government. 
Notices demanding secniities fiom various paoers and printing presses were with¬ 
drawn. Hanapati P. M. Bapat who was undergoing imprisonment since 1931 was 
released. Bans on Hhiis R. It. Diwakar, Karmakar, 'Lingslie to enter the Karwar 
district, and on 8hrl Indulal Yajnik prohibiting his entry in the district of Alimeda- 
bad were lifted. 

U. P. : 

Orders were passed by the 11. P. Goverumeut releasing all political prisoners con¬ 
victed under Section 124(A), 1. P C. or for refusal to furnish securities under 
Sections 108 aad 109, Or. P. Cl., withdrawing all cases pending in the courts under 
these sections and removing the ban under Criminal Law Amendment Act on poli¬ 
tical organisations. 

Hhris Sachindra Nath Hanyal, Jogeshchandra Chatterji, Mukundilal, Maumath 
Gupta, Bachindranath Bakshi of tho Kakori Conspiracy Case were released on 
August 24 from Naini Jail after about 11 yeaia of Incarceration. Bhiis Kashiram 
and Hhivsingh were also released. 

B«har : 

The Government withdrew all Internment and externment orders under the 
public Safety Act. Among the externees was Shri Maniudra Narayan Roy who had 
been woikiog in the All India Congress Committee Office for some time. 
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The disabilities imposed oo a number of fouagmeOf, whoaa movements were 
vc^ulated for fears under the Criminal Tribes Act, un>astifiablf applied to them, 
were removed. 

<?. P.: 

BeouHties deposited by the Maharashtra, the Sahitya and the Rajasthan presses 
were returned to them. A security Of Rs. 5,000 of the Rajasthan press wiiloh was 
recently forfeited will also bo refunded. Most of the political prisoners were released. 
Jtkal (Orissa): 

All pending political cases were withdrawn, securities from presses and papers 
returned and most of the political prisoners released. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Calcutta—29th- October to 31st. October 1937 

A meeting of the All India Conp-ess Committee was hold at Calcutta on Oct. 29^ 
30 and 31, 1937 in a special Pandai erected for the purpose. 192 members represen¬ 
ting all the Provinces were present, Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on March 17 and 18, 1937, already 
circulated wore confirmed. 

The tiudite<l accounts for the period from 1-1-36 to 15-11-36, tho Auditors’ note 
and the General Hecretaiy’s explanation on It Were placed before tho Committee. Tho- 
Committee passed tho audited accounts. 

Tho following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were passed ; — 

1. Tilak IlMDorUil Swaraj Fund 

Whereas all tho funds collected for the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund have, except 
the sum of Rs. .47,755-4-8 which was with tho A. I. C. C. on November 16, ♦I9i0, 
been spent for purposes for which they were Intended or have been handed over to 
the bodies for whom they wore ear-marked, it is no longer necessary to head tho 
accounts of tiio A. I. C. C. as All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. Such accounts 
should henceforth be styled the All India Congress Committee Accounts. 

2. Condolence—Sfari Manilal ICotliari 

Tho C'lmmittee place on record their deep sorrow at the death of Shri Manilal 
Kothari, a member of the A. I. C. C., who worked ceaselessly for the odvanoemeut 
of the cause of tho Indian National Congress in all its activities and who gave of 
his best to the national cause since the non-cooperation movement, and tho Committee 
offer their hoaitfeit^mid sincere condolences to member.s of the bereaved family. 

3 Dt. Rabindranath Tagore’s Recovery 

Tho A. I. C. C. felicitate tho Nation on the happy recovery of her illustrious son 
Rabindra Nath Tagore from his recent serious illness and hope that he may be spaied 
for many years for the service of lQdia*aud Humanity. 

4 . Ratification of Working Committee Resolution on Office Acceptance 

By a resolution dated tho 18th March 1937 passed by the A, I. C. O. at Delhi, 
it was I ©solved that permission be given for Congressmen to accept office in provin¬ 
ces where the Congress commanded a majority in the legislature If the Leader of 
the Congress Paitv was satisfied and could state publicly that the Governor would 
not use Ills special powers of loterfereace or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

t^Qce the said resolution, statements and declarations wore made on this issue on 
behalf of the British Government. After examining those declarations and the 
filtuation created as a result of circumstanoea aud events which occurred after the 
A. 1. C. C. resolution of March last, the Working Committee was of opinion that it 
would not be easy for Uoveriiors to use their special powers. 

4l 
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Having considered the views of tho CJongress members of the Legislatures and 
Congressmen generally, the Working Committee at Wardha at its meeting held hi 
July 1937 came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
aoo^t office wherever they were invited thereto. 

Had circumstanoes permitted, the Working Committee was anxious to obtain the 
sanction of the AH India Congress Committee in the matter but the Committee felt 
that delay In taking a decision at that stage would have been injurious to the country’s 
interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and Immediate decision. 

It is therefore resolved that the action of tho Working Committee In taking 
the said decision be ratified. 

In view of the announcements made on behalf of the British Government 
that stops will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All India 
Congress Committee rcltorate their emnhatlc condemnation of and complete 
opposition to the scheme and their decision to combat it In every possible way 
open to them. An attempt to Inaugurate this scheme, desnlte the clearly 
expressed will of the nation, will bo a challenge to the people of India. The Com¬ 
mittee tlierefore call upon the rrovinclal and local Congress Committees and the 
people generally, as well as tho Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent 
tho im})Osition of this Federation, which will do grave Injury to India and tighten 
the bonds which hold her iu subjection to imperialist domination and reaction. The 
Oommitteo are of opinion tliat Provincial Governments should also move their 
legislatures to give formal expression to this opposition to the proposed Federation 
and to lutimato to the British Government not to Impose It on their provinces. 

6. Japan’s Aggression in China 

The All India Congress Committee view with grave concern and horror the 
imperialist aggression of Ja]>an in China attended with wanton cruelty and the 
bombing of tho civil population. 

The Committee express their deep admiration for tho brave and heroic struggle 
which the Chinese people are conducting against heavy odds for maintaining the 
iutegrlly and the Independence of their country and congratulate them for achieving 
internal unity In face of national danger. 

The Coraralttoe offer their heartfelt sympathy to the Chinese people in their 
national calamity and, on behalf of the people o^ India assure thorn of their solida¬ 
rity with them in their struggle for malutalnlng their freedom. 

Tho Committee, further, call upon the liidiau people to refrain from the use of 
Japanese goods as a mark of their sympathy with the people of China. 

7. Midnapore Congress Organisation 

The A. I. C. C. strougly deprecato tho continiianoe of the ban on about 110 
Congress organisations in the ili.strict of Midnapore imposed by tho Government of 
Bengal and are of opinion that the plea put forward by the Government to the effect 
that the Congress Committees are Iirab.s of a terrorist organisation is au altogether 
false one. 

8. Detenus and Andamans Prisoners 

Tho Committee are of opinion that the detenus who have been dotained so long 
without trial should be forthwith released. 

In view of tho statement made by the Andamans piisoners in the telegram to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Committee are of opinion that tliey should be fortluvithireleaBed. 

9. Repression in Bengal and Punjab 

The Committee strongly deprecate : 

(a) Orders against large number of inhabitants of the district of Midnapore, 
Chittagong and somo other areas, restricting their movements and activities 
and constituting a humiliating interforonoe with tho personal and civil 
liberties of the citizens. 

(b) Orders requiring more than 20,000 Hindu youths In the Chittagong district 
to carry identity cards. 

(e) Orders restricting entry Info Darjeeling of Hindu youths between 14 and 25. 

(c/) The detention of Hardar Tcja Biogh Bwatantra, M. L. A. under regulation 
HI of 1818 after having been elected unopposed to the Punjab Assembly, 
and orders of restraint and restriction against other political workers in the 
Punjab thus debarring them from their legitimate political aotivities. 
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10. Indian Exilei Abroad 

The All India OongreBS Committee urge the (rovommont of Iidia to remove all 
restraints and restrictions on entry Into India of all political exiles including :— 

Syt Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Ahani Mukherjeo, Syt. Mahendra Pratap, 
Syt. randurang Kadashiv Khankhojo, Sardar Ajit Singh, Maulvi Ahdidlah Khin, Dr. 
Taraknath Das, Qazzi Abdul Wali Khan. Syt. B£^anta K iraar Roy, Syt. Prithvi Singh, 
I^ala Har Dayal and Syt. Rash Behari Bose. 

The Coramittoo are further of opinion that a general assurance should be given 
to all Indians abroad, who are not sure of their freedom on returning home, that 
on their return to India no repressive action will be taken against them for any 
past activities. 

11. Indians in Zanzibar 

The Committee express their full sympathy with the Indians in Zanzibar in their 
brave struggle against the now decrees which are sure to result in ruining indiau 
interests in Zanzibar and the Internal and export trade of the Indian community 
settled for so long in the co intry which has helped greatly in promoting the pros¬ 
perity of Zanzibar. The Committee are of opinion tliat in ordor to give alerpiate 
nelu in this struggle and protect Indian interests in Zinzibar it is essential tint an 
embargo should be laid on tlie import of cloves into India. The (.’ommittee fart.lier 
call upon the people to refrain from the use of cloves until the new decrees are 
rescinded by tne Zanzibar Govornraent. 

The Committee regret the position taken up by thi> frovernraent of India on the 
resolution moved by the Congress Party in the Central l/^gislature regarding tiie 
treatment of Indians in Zanzibar by the Zanzibar Government and arc of opinion 
that the efforts made by the Government an<l the results attained by them are 
entirely inadequate to ^irotect the interests of the Indians in Zanzibar. 

The Committee fool confident that by the boycott of cloves by the Indian people, 
the Zanzibar Government will be compelled in the end to do justice to Indians by 
rescinding the objectionable decrees. 

12. Palestine 

The Committee record tdioir emphatic protest against the reign of terror that has 
been established in Palestine by British Imperialism with a view to coerce tho 
Arabs into accepting tho iiroposed partition of Palestine and assure them of the 
solidarity of the Indian people with them in their struggle for national freedom. 

13. Meerut and Mazaffarnagar Districts 

It is resolved that the districts of Meerut and MuzafFaruagar be separated from 
the Delhi Congress Province and incorporated in tlio United Provinces Congress 
Province and consequential changes be made in tho Constitution. 

14. Slump in Cotton Prices! 

The attention of tho Committee has boon drawn to tho serious plight in which 
cultivators of cotton In this country have been placed by the heavy decline in prices 
of Indian cotton by reason of over production throughout tlio world. Tlio Committee 
have further been appraised that American cotton has fallen in parity with Indian 
cotton and this situation has resulted in the eucoiirageraent of the import of foreign 
cotton in this country. The Coramittoo tliereforo resolve : 

(a) That the Indian Mills and Indian dealers in cotton bo requested to refrain 
from purchasing foreign cotton similar in quality and staple to Indian Cotton, 
(d) That a committee consisting of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj. iShri Bhulabhai Desai 
and Shri Bhaukerlal Banker (convener) h% appointed to inquire into this 
matter and recommend such measures as they may consider advisable in the 
interests of cotton-growers in this country. 


Resolutions by the Members of the A. I. C. C. 

15. Implementing ol Congreat Programme by Congress Ministries 

The following resolution was referred by the A. I. C. C. to the Working Com¬ 
mittee for its consider^tioo and for siiob action as It may deem necessary in this 
behalf 
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“The All India Congress Committee, while welootning the stops taken by Congress 
Cabinets in the direction of the release of political piisoners and detenus, note that 
there are still several political prisoners in provinces where Congress Cabinets exist 
and that in many cases steps have not yet been taken to ro|)eal repressive laws, even 
those which authorise dotoutiOn without trial. 

“The Committee note also with anprehonsion the faot that cortaln Congress 
Cabinets have chosen to take action under such repressive provisions of the law as 
Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code and Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

“The A. I. C. C. call for the ooraploto implementing of tho Congress Election 
Manifesto in this connection by the immediate and unconditional redeaso of all poli¬ 
tical nrisoners by Congress Cabinets and for tho tiking of immediate steps for the 
repeal of repressive laws.” 

The following resolutions were passed : 

16. Ban on Booka 

The A. 1. C. 0. call upon the Provincial (Jovernmeuts run by Congressmen, to 
lift the ban on political books. 

17. Utlet and Decoration! 

The A. I, C. C. are of opinion that in provinces wln'ro Congress ministries 
exist, the Assemblies should adopt resolutions expressing their desire that no 
further titles or decorations should be conferred on iiihahitjints of those provinces 
and that the Cabinets should intimate to tho King that they will not make any 
recommendations for such titles or decorations and do not desire any to b'e 
conferred in their provinces. 

18. Rediitribution of Province! on LinguUtic Ba!t! 

Tho A. 1. C. C. reaffirm the Congres.s policy regarding tho redistribution of 
provinces ou a linguistic basis and recommend to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments to consider the formation of a separate Andhra and Karnatak 
province respectively. 

Tho A. I. C. C. also ask the Congress Cibinot in Biliar to take early steps to 
restore the Bengali speaking areas at present compiised in Bihar to the province 
of Bengal. 


19. Mysore 

The meeting of the A. I. C. C. expresses its emphatic protest against the 
ruthless policy of repression as indicated by the inauguration of various restrictive 
and prohibitory orders and political prosecutions launched in the Mysore State 
and also against the suppression of civil rights and liberties by denying tho 
elementary rights of speech, assemblage and association. 

This meeting sends its fratoinal greetings to the people of Mysore and wishes 
them all success in their legitimate non-violent struggle and appeals to tho people 
of Indian States and British India to give all support and encouragement to tho 
people of Mysore in their struggle against the State for light of self-determination. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Calcutta—October 26th. to November Isl, 1937 

A meeting of tho Working Committee was held at Rhri Sarat Chandra Bose’s 
residence, Calcutta from October 26 to November 1, 1937. 8M Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Shris Saroiinl Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamoalal Bajai, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Narendra Bev, Shankarrao Deo 
Aohyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 
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The Prime-Ministers in the seven Congress provinces were invited to attend, 
hose present were Sbris Govind Ballabh Pant (U. P.) B. G. Kher (Bombay), 
hri Krishna Sin ha (Behar), N. B. Khare (0. P.) and Bishwanath Das (Orissa), 
hrl Bajagopalaohari was absent owing to ill health. Dr. Khan Sahob was absent 
iving to pressure of work. The Committee conferred with those, present, on the 
roblems arising in their respective provinces. 

The Committee recommended resolntlous on the following subjects for adoption 
y the A. I. C. C. 

(1) Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund, (2) Condolence—Sliri Manilal Kotharl, (3) 
Ir. Rablndra Nath Tagore’s recovery, (4) Ratification of Working Committee 
esolution on Offioo Acceptance, (5) Federation, (6) Japan’s Aggression in China, 
’) MIdnapore Congress Organisation, (8) Detenus ana Andamans Prisoners, (9) 
;epreRsion in Bengal and Punjab, (10) Indian Exiles Abroad, (11) Indians in 
anzibar, (12) Palestine, (13) Meerut and Muziffarnagar Districts, (14) Slump In 
(otton firloes. 

Note~Vot the text of the resolutions see the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. 
iveti above. 

The following further resolutions were passed by the Committee :— 

15. Minority Rights 

The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy in regard to the 
ights of the minorities in India and has stated that 11 considers it its duty to 
rotoct those rights and ensure the widest possihle scope for the development of 
lese minorities and their participation in tlie fullest measure in the political, 
conoraic and cultural lifo of the nation. Tho objective of the Congress Is an 
idepondent and united India where no class or group or majority or minority 

lay exploit another to its own advantage, and where all tho elements in the 

at ion may co-operato together for the common good and tho advancement of the 

ooplo of India. This objective of unity and mutual co-oporation in a common 
reedom does not moan tho suppression in any way ot tho rich variety and 
ultural diversity of Indian life, which have to bo ^reserved in ordor to give 

reodom and opportunity to the individual as well as to each group to develop 
nhindered accortUng to Its capacity and inclination. 

In view, however, of attemps having been made to misinterpret the Congress 
obey in this regard, the All India (Congress Committee desire to reiterate this 
olicy. Tho Congress has included in its resolution on Fundamental Rights that 
(f) Every citizen of India has tho right of free expression of opinion, tho 
ight of free association land combination, and tho right to assemble peacefully 
nd without arms, for a jiurnose not opposed to law or morality. 

in) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
• ofess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

^hi) The culture, language and script of tho minorities and of the different 
inguistic areas shall be protected. 

{iv) All citizens are equal before tho law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
r sex. 

{v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, 
aste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and 
ii the exerciso of any trade or calling. 

ivi) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
chools and places of public resort, maintained out of Htato, or local funds, or 
ledicaied by private persons for tho use of tho general public. 

(vti) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 
iviii) Tho franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

{ix) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle in 
-ny part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to 
>G treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
ndia. 

These clauses of tho Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that there should 
>e no interferenoo in matters of conscience, religion, or culture, and a minority Is 
ntitled to keep Its personal law without any change in this respect being imposed 
►y the majority. 

The position of the Congress in regard to the Communal decision has been repeated- 
y made clear in Congress resolutions and hually in the Election Manifesto issued 
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last year. The Congress is opposed to this decision as It Is anti-national, anti-demo¬ 
cratic and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of Indian unity. 
Nevertheless the Congress has declared that a change in or supersession of the 
<^3oramimal Decision should only be brought about by tho natural agreement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcorhod and is prepared to take ad¬ 
vantage of any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. 

In all matters affecting the minorities in India, tho Congress wishes to proceed 
by their co-operation and through their goodwill in a common undertaking and for the 
realization of a cxunmon aim which is tho freedom and betterment of all the people 
of India. 


16. Damodar Canel Tax 

The Working Committee sympathises with the bravo strugle carried on by the 
agriculturist jiopulation of the Daraodar Canal area of ilurdwan District against the 
imposition of an unjust and excessive Ux for the supply of water from the Darao¬ 
dar Canal. 


17. Punjab Unity Conference 

The Working Committee have fully considered the jecommenJations of tho Exe¬ 
cutive of the Ihiujab TVovincial Congress Coramittoo in regard to Congress ]>articipa- 
tion in the provincial Unity Conference .and have board tlie representatives of tho 
P. C. C. nnu of tho Congress J’arty in the Punjab Assembly on this sai)joot. The 
Committee appreciate the weight of the objections advanced by the executive of the 
tiinjab P. C. C. and feel that, in view of the repression of political activity and tho 
arrest of Congressmen by tho Punjab Government, and repeated attacks on the Con¬ 
gress by the Punjab ministers, it Is difficult to extend any measure of oo-oporation 
to that Government. The Committee further realise that tlie withdrawal of promin¬ 
ent Sikh and other representatives frow tho Ceuforence make any satisfactory sottle- 
ment by tho Conference difficult of achievement. Nevertheless tho Comraitlee are 
of opinion that the Congress should not withhold its co-operation from any effort to 
solve tho communal problem. Such co-operation should, however, bo offered on tho 
basis of Congress prlncinles and an agreement should be sought in accordance with 
those basic principles. The Working Committee thereforo recommends that the Con-^ 
gross representatives on the Conforence should remain there until further dirootlons 
a JO given. 


18. Shri K. F. Nariman 

The Working Gomraitteo considered the report of Shri M. K. Gandhi and Shri 
D. N. Pahadurji regarding the issues raised bv Sliri K. F. Nariman. The Committee 
also considered the covering letter of Shri M. Gandhi and the two statements issued 
by Hhri K. F. Nariman in regard to the report of the Incpiiry Committee. The Ootn- 
mittee are of opinion that in view of tho tindings in this report and his acceptance 
of them and liis sul)seqn(3nt recantation, liis condimt has been such as to prove 
him unwortliy of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Congref^s 
organisation. 

In view of those facts the Working Committee directs tliat tho report and the 
letters accompanying it be published in tho press, 

Tho Committee gave the following interpretation of Article III Clause [f) :— 

19. Membership Ye»r 

A primary member who has enrolled himself in any particular year shall continue 
to be on the electoral roll till the next annual electoral roll is prepared. 

It was also decided that between tho period of completion of tho electoral roll and 
the next general election the enrolment of primary members should stop. 

Interpreting Article VI (g) the C>>mmlttee decided that the number of primary 
members entitled to elect a delegate in any province should be the same and not vary 
from district to district. 

21. N. W. F. Province—Lett Dale of Enrolment 

As the Congress organisations in the Frontier Province were under ban until 
recently the Committee as an exceptional case extended the last date of the onroN 
ment of primary members to December 15, 1937, 
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The Bande Mataram Song 

Following stitement was Issued by the Worklno' Committee with ijl-egiM to the 
oootroversy about the national song “Bands Mataram^ j— 

A oontroveray having recently arisen about the Banda Mataram song, the Working 
Committee deelre to explain the slgnllioanoe of this song. This song appears in 
Bankim Chandra Chatter]i’s novel “Anandamatha’’ but has been pointed out la his 
biography, that the song was written independently of, and long before the novel, 
and was subsequently Incorporated In it. The song should thus be considered apart 
from the book. It was set to music by Rabindranath Tagore in 1890. The song and 
the words “Bando Mataram” were oonslderod seditions by the British Government 
and wore sought to be suppresseH by violence and Intimidation At a famous session 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference held in Barlsal In April 1900, under the presi¬ 
dentship of Shri A. Rasul, a brutal lathi charge was made by the police on tJio dele¬ 
gates and volunteers and the “Bande Mataram” badges worn by tliem were violently 
torn off. Borne delegates were beaten so severely as they orled “Bande Mataram^’ 
that they fell down senseless. Since then, during the past thirty years. Innumerable 
instances of sacrifice and suffering all over the country have been associated with 
“Bande Mataram” and men and women have not hesitated to face death even with 
that cry on their lips. The song and the words thus became symbols of national 
resistance to British Imperialism in Bengal especially, and generally In other narts of 
India. The words “Bande Mataram” became a slogan of power which Inspired our 
people, and a greeting which ever remind us of our struggle for national freedom. 

Gradually me use of the first two stauzas of the song spread to other provinces 
and a oertaln national significance began to attach to them. The rest of the song 
w^aa very seldom used and Is even now known by few persons. Those two stanzas 
described In tender language the beauty of the motherland and the abundance of her 
gifts. There was absolutely nothing in them to which objection could be taken from 
the religiouB or any other point of view. The song was never sung as challenge to 
any group or community in India and was never considered as such or as offending 
the sentiments of any community. Indeed the reference In It to thirty crores of 
Indians makes It clear that It was meant to apply to all the people of India. At no 
time, however, was this song, or any other song formally adoptea by the Congress 
as the National Anthem of India. But popular usage gave it a special and national 
importanoe. 

The Working Committee feel that past associations, with their long record of 
suffering for the cause, as well as popular usage, have made the first two stanzas of 
this song a living and Inseparable part of our national movement and as such they 
must command our affection and respect, lliere is nothing In the stanzas to which 
any one can take exception. The other stauzas of the song are little known and 
hardly ever sung. They contain oertaln alluslori.s and a religious ideology which may 
not be in keojiiiig with the ideology of other religious gioups in India, 

The Committee recognise the validity of the objection raised by Muslim friends to 
certain parts of the song. While the Committee have take note of such objection in 
so far as it has lutrinslo value tlie Committee wish to point out that the modern 
evolution of the use of the song as part of National life is of infinitely greater 
importance than its setting in a historical novel before the national movement had 
taken shape. Taking all things into consideration therefore the Committee recom¬ 
mend that wheiever the Bande Mataram is sung at natioual gatherings only the first 
two stanzas should ho sung, with perfect freedom to the organisers to sing any other 
song of an unobjectionable character, in addition to, or in the place of, the Bande 
Mataram song. 

But while there can be no question about the place that Bande Mataram has 
come to oooupy in the national life, the same cannot bo said as to the other songs. 
People have adopted songs of their oholoe, irrospectivo of merit. An authentic 
collection has long been felt as a desideratum. The Committee therefore appoint a 
sub-committee consisting of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shri Jawharlal Nehru, 
Shri Bubhae Chandra Bose and Shri Narendra Dev, to examine all the current 
national songs that .may be sent to it and those who are so iuolined are invited 
to send their compositions to this sub-committee. The committee will, out of the 
songs so received, submit to the Working Committee the collection that it may 
choose to recognise as beiug worthy of finding a place in a collection of national 
songs. Only such songs as are composed in simple Hindustani or can be adapted 
to it, and have a rousing and inspiring tune will be accepted by the sub-committee 
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for examination. The 8ub>commltloe Bhall consult and take the advice of Poet 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

The Working Committee recommends to P. 0. Cb, to take elmilar steps in regard 
to BOBgs In the provincial languages. 

Note —In the above statement attention Is drawn to the reference tn the Bands 
Mataram song to thirty ciores of Indians. It should be remembered that this figure 
crept in at a later stage when the song came to have a national significance. A a 
Baukim Chandra Chatterji wrote it, the figure was seven olores. Tills applitjd to 
the then province of Bengal which included Behar. Even then It referred to the 
entire population of tho province without any religious distinction. 

Congreat Time*Table 

The following circular wa.s Issued by the General Secretary to all the Provincial 
Congress Committees on November 13, 1937 :— 

Dear Sir, 

The previously aiinouncod dates of tho open flesslon of the next Congress at 
Haripura have been changed as these conflicted with the Id holidays. As a conse¬ 
quence the dates for tho election of delegates and the President have also been 
changed. Tho now dates are as under :— 

Open Session of the Congress—Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 19!18. 

A. I. C. C. and dubjocts Committee—E'ebruary 16, 17 and 18, 1938. 

Election of President and inembors of tho A. I. O. 0.—January 10, 1938. 

Presidential Nomination iipto—January 3, 1938, 

Election of delegates—Dec. 19 to 20, 1937 (both days Inclusive), 

(For the election of delegates eight days have been given. The election may be 
held on any of these days. Tho three months’ rule has been slightly modilLed 
owing to tho exigencies of the situation. 

CongreM Members for 1933 

Tho total number of primary members enrolled this year is 31, 84, 249. This 
figure does not include tho members from Burma and N. W. F. Provinces, whose 
figures have not been received at tho time of writing. 

The total number of members enrolled last year was 6,36,131. The Increase this 
year has been phenomenal. 

THE CONGRESS LABOUR COMMITTEE 

:Wardha, September 18 and 19, 1937 

A meeting of the I^abour Committee w^as held at Wardha on Stmtembei 18 and 
19. Tho mt^mbers -present were: Hhrls ShankerlaliBanker, M, H. M^asani :«nd J. B. 
Kripalani. The following resolutions were passed : 

Joint Meeting of Labour Committee and CongreM MinUtert for Labour 

The Labour Committoo, while noting with satisfaction the first steps taken by 
Congress Cabinets In various provinces towards the implemouting of tho policy and 
programme of tho CJongross In respect of Industrial worker.s, stresses the urgent 

necessity of devising measures to give effect to the programme envisaged in the 
Congress Election Manifesto and to thoso items referred to In tho Working 

Committee’s Resolution of Moich 1, 1937, and to foster the growth and development 
of a hoalthy and strong Trade Union movement. 

Tho Committee Is of opinion that the working out, as far as local conditions per¬ 
mit, of a uniform labour policy to bo followed by Congress Cabinets In seven pro¬ 
vinces will help the oablnels in those provinces to quicken the pace of progress and 
will also facilitate tho adoption of a similar policy in other provinces. 

The Committee therefore resolves that a Joint Meeting of tho Committee and 

Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaiies for Labour In Congress Cabinets should he 

held to exchange views, discuss common problems and difficulties and evolve, as far 
as conditions permit, a uniform Labour Policy for Congress Cabinets. 

The Becretary of this Committee Is requested to oonvene such a meeting at 
Calcutta on or about October 26, 1937 and to issue Invitations to it. 

The Committee requests the Secretary to communicate with the Ministers for 
Labour in Congress Cabinets and to obtain from them all available information on 
the following points for the above meeting. 
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(а) Measures, administrative and legislative, already taken in respect of industrial 
workers in accordance with the terras of the Cougress Election Manifesto and parti¬ 
cularly the Working Committee’s resolution of March 1, 1937 for a Living wage. 
Eight Hours’ day without reduction of wages and unemployment relief ; and also their 
programme for the future. 

(б) Their views and comments on the communique of the Bombay Cabinet dated 
August 17, 1937. 

(c) Difficulties encountered by them in their work. 

(d) The attitude of Trade Union organisations towards their cabinets and its 
policy. 

(e) Matters requiring co-ordinated action by more than one provincial Government 
and proposals for action in other provinces which would help them in their work. 

(/) rroposals for action, legislative or administrative, called for on the part of the 
Government of India. 

The Secretary is requested to circulate material received from Ministers of Labour 
to members of this committee and other Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in 
advance of the meeting. 

Collection of Statistics 

The Committee feels that reliable statistics and information regarding the wages, 
conditions of employment and state of organisation of industrial labour are essential 
for thj proper understanding and for devising measures for the amelioration of the 

conditions of the workers and therefoie urges on Provincial Government and parti¬ 

cularly on Congress Cabinets, the urgent necessity of collecting and publishing such 
statistics and information where these are not at present available. 

Congreit Committees and Labour 

The Committee draws attention to its resolution adopted on August 18 and 19, 1936 
to the effect tliat, “Congress Committees should take moie acdive interest in questions 
affecting the welfai’e of Industrial labour and give all sucdi help as they can to the 

unions working on principles and policies of the Congress and where no labour 

unions exist the Committees should through suitable agency help the workers to 
organise on the above lines.” 

The Secretary should ascertain from the Congress Committees what steps they 
have taken and are taking in furtherance of the resolution and report to tne next 
meeting of the Committee. 

Protected Industries 

The Committeo draws the attention of the Congress Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to the resolution of the Committee adopted on August 18 and 19, 1936 that 
“Industries receiving protection from the State should be under a legal obligation to 
give adequate wages to their workeis and generally accord fair treatment to them” 
and requests them to give effect to the said resolution. 

The Secretary he requested to communicate this to tlie Assembly Party, onquiie 
what steps were being taken in furtherance of the resolution and to report to the 
next meeting of tho Committee, 

Calcutta—October 25th. and 26th. 1937 

The Congress Labour Committee met in joint session wdth the Congress Ministers 
and Parliaiiientary Secietaries of labour in the seven Congress provinces at Calcutta, 
on October 25 and 26. 1937. 

The members of tlie l^ahour Committee present were : Shris Jairamdas Doulatram, 
Shankerlal Banker, Jaiprakash Narayan, M. K. Masani, J, B. Kripalani. 

The I.Abour Ministers present wore : Shris B. 0. Khare (Bombay), Kailashnath 
Katm (U. P.) and Bodhram Dube (Qtkal). 

The Parliamentary Secretaries present wore : Shris Gulzarilal Nanda 
(Bombay) and Jugalkishore Agarwal (U. P.) Shri V. R. Kalappa was deputed by 
the Madras and C. P. Governments to participate in the Joint Conference. 

The Conference was opened by Khri Jawaharlal I^ehru, President, Indian 
National Congress. 8hii Jairamdas Doulatram presided. 

Shri Shibuath Bauer]i, President All India Trade Union Congress placed before 
the Congress the labour demands formulated by the Trade Union Congress. 

43 
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Shri N. 0. Ranga placed before the Conference the grievances of agricultural 
labour. 

The Conference then discussed the question of uniform labour programme 
and policy to be followed in the Congress provinces. 

The Conference passed the following resolutions : 

1. Labour Dopartmentt 

The Congress Labour Committee met in joint Conference with the Congress Minis¬ 
ters and Parliamentary secretaiies of Labour of •some of the provinces and considered 
with them the question of laying down a uniform programme in regard to labour. 
The statement of Labour policy issued by the Bombay Congress Ministry was appro¬ 
ved of and was made the basis of discussion for detailed recommendations for action. 
The discussion disclosed that in most provinces pre-congress Governments had not 
set up adequate machinery for the study and solution of labour problems. The joint 
Conference feels that it will be difficult to make headway in the treatment of labour 
questions in the provinces and in the preparation of a concrete programme for 
unifoim action, unless necessary information is collected and made available. The 
Conference therefore resolves that as an indispensable first step an adeouately staffed 
Labour Department, on the lines generally of the Bombay Labour Office be set up 
immediately for the collection and publication of the required satistioal and other 
data 1 elating to labour particularly in regard to cost of living, family budgets, rates 
of wages and average earnings, trade disputes, trade unions and condition of industry 
including profits. 


2. Programme of Work 

With a view to secure uniform action in the various provinces the Conference 
recommends to the provincial Governments the adoption of the following programme 
and resolves that^ necessary investigation in respect of the various items should be 
carried out, mutual consultations held, and proposals formulated, before the 30th of 
June ’38 : — 

(a) Introduction of legislation facilitating the collection of statistics ; (6) Extension 
of the factories Act to unregulated establishments : (c) Stricter euforcement of 
Factories Act in the case of seasonal factories ; ((/) Introduction of legislation pro¬ 
viding for mateiuity benefit for a period of not less than eight w’oeks in provinces 
where it does not exist ; (e) Inquiry into the question of adequacy of wages in 

orgauised industries- (/) Labour exchanges- Leave with pay during sickness ; 
ih) Minimum wage fixing machinery • (i) Machinery for the settlement of disputes ; 

(;■) Recognition by tire State and employers of Trade* Unions which accept the policy 
of using peaceful and legitimate means ; (kj Housing of labour -, (/) Scaling down 

of debts ; (m) Hours ot work ; («) Holidays with pay ; (o) Employment insurance ; 

(p) Conditions for State aid to industries in regard to treatment of labour. 

The Conference further resolves that administrative or legislative action, as the 
case may be, should be taken by Provincial Governments in respect of as many of 

the aforesaid matters as possible in the course of the next year. 


uolicy 

lerenc 


3. Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it wmuld help the evolving of uniform 
of programme if the Congress Ministries of Labour met in periodical Con¬ 
ference. The Conference is further of opinion that the Congress Labour Committee 
and the Congress Labour Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries should meet from 
time to time to review the situation in regard to the carrying out of the Labour 
programme. 

The Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions and recom¬ 
mended them for the consideration of the Congress Ministries, 


Condition of .Serfdom 

This Committee draws the attention of the Congress Ministers to the deplorable 
condition of some of the communities who are oven today living in a state of semi¬ 
serfdom and requests them to take prompt and effective measures to liberate them 
from this condition and to render such assistance as may be found necessary to 
enable their members to earn a decent livelihood while enjoying full personal freedom 
for themselves and their families. 
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(5. LandleM Rural Labour 

This Committee invites the attention of the Congress Ministries to the growing 
distress of landless rural labourers, whoso number is differently computed at from 
two to three crores, who are living, because of the exoeedinglv restricted scope of 
occupation in a condition of periodical enforced idleness, and who generally receive, 
even when on intermittent work, very meagre wages and these too often in kind 
and urges upou the ministries the urgent necessity of devising plans for offering 
them substantial relief by way of suitable occupatiou iu works of rural developmeuc 
during periods of general seasonal unemployment. 

6. Mines and Plantations 

This Committe'^ is of opinion that the conditions of raining and plantation 
labour are particularly backward and present problems that are peculiarlv their 
own. The Committee therefore especially draws the attention of the Labour 
Ministers concerned to the conditions in these industries and recommends an 
immediate enquiry to be instituted into them with a view to evolving schemes to 
better them within the shortest possible time. 

7. Women Workers 

This Coramittoo is of opinion that women workers should also be given tho same 
w^es f^r doing the same work as men. This Committee requests the Congress 
Ministers to help, in every possible way, to introduce a suitable standard of wages 
for women workers in tho factories in their provinces. 

8. Sweepers 

This Committee draws the attention of the Congress Ministries to the deplorable 
condition of tho majority of the sweepers who are engaged by the Urban Munici¬ 
palities for cleaning the latrines, not fitted up with flush system, and requests them 
to take prompt and effective measures to improve their conditions of work and also 
wages, where these are found to he inadequate. 

9. Education of Industrial Labour 

This Coraraittety is of opinion that lack of education is operating as a very serious 
obstacle in the way of tho development of healthy trade-union organisations and it is 
therefore, necessary to take all effective measures for the spread of education amongst 
the working classes. To this end this Committee requests tho Congress Ministries 
to advice all municipalities in industrial towns and cities to arrange for and offer all 
possible facilities for the spread of education amongst the working classes. 

10. Canteens 

This Committee is of opinion that fresh, nutritive and well balanced diet is neces¬ 
sary for the health and efficiency of the factory workers and to this end requests 
the Congress Ministries to advice all employers of factory labour to set up canteens 
on the factory premises for supply of whoiesomo food to the workers during factory 
hours. 

11. Prohibition in industrial Centres 

This Committee is of opinion that the existence of liquor shops in industrial areas 
leads to wastage of considerable portion of the earnings of the working classes, be¬ 
sides affecting adversely tho health and vitality of those addicted to the use of in¬ 
toxicants, and therefore requests the Congress Ministries to give preference to these 
areas in working out tho policy of prohibition in industrial centres. 

PRESIDENT’S STATEMENTS 

Cloves Boycott Committee 

The President issued the following statement from Bombay on September JS, 
19S7 appointing a Committee to organise the boycott of doves :— 

A Committee oonsisti^ of Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri Khaitan Yallabhdas Tejpal, 
Shri Hirji Jeram of Yajiramdas Birji & Co., Shri Yanmalidas Harjiwandas of 
Lakhmidas Yassanji & Co., Shri Hirachand Maneokchand of Yirchand Panaohand & 
Qo.^ Shri Yeiji Kaiidas of Yelji Kalidas A Co., Shri Husenibhai Lalji, Shri Tyab Ali, 
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President, Indian National Association Zanzibar, Shri CHhuIabliai Desai and Shri 
S. K. Patel, Secretary Bombay P. C. O. (Convener) is apijointed to take all necessary 
measures, in furtherance of tne Congress decision to help Zanzibar Indians, to stop 
the import of cloves from any foreign country into India and to organise the boy¬ 
cott of cloves in the country. The Committee will have power to co-opt members 
from other business centres in India. The Committee will lopoil from time to time 
to the Working Committee of tlie Congress as to the steps taken, and will co-operate 
with the Provincial Congress Committee in the organisation of the boycott. Tha 
Committee will have power to raise funds for the purpose. 

China Day 

The following statements were issued by the President :— 

The war in China goes on, undeclared in the approved modern way, but never¬ 
theless ruthless and accompanied by the slaughter of thousaruls of human beings. 
Japanese aggression continues and tlio League of Nations, originally founded to protect 
the rights of peoples and to prevent aggression, has become so hel[)l 0 SR and impotent 
that it dare not even discuss the urgent problems of the day, much less take a 
decision on them. Meanwhile fascism grows and tears up every international 
treaty and obligation. Britain, one of the principal League Powers does not even 
protest and gives its indirect support to fascism. India, though not in a position 
to take any effective action, cannot remain a silent spectator of this tragedy, which 
might affect it considerably. AVe must organise our protest and keep a vigilant eye 
on wliat is happening. T suggest that Sunday September 2Gt]i should be observed as 
a special day for this purpose, when we’ should condemn Japanese aggression on 
China and send our full sympathy to the Cliinese people. AVe nnist also record 
our organised protest on the sending of Indian troops to China wiUiout the assent 
of the ^ Indian people. And in doing so w’o should keep the larger danger of 
international war before us. The War Danger resolution of Faizpur Congress 
should therefore be repeated and explained. 1 trust that Congress Committees 
will organise meetings all over the country for this day ami pass these resolutions. 

Frontier Tour 

Three days in the Frontier Province—three brief days I spent there and saw 
with my own eyes this historic gateway of India, rich with memories of our long 
past, rich also with memories of recent brave deeds ami sufferings for the sake of 
India’s freedom. I saw the gallant people of this northern tip of India and 
their virile enthusiasm and discipline and frank ami simple nature captured my 
heart. The freedom of India has no stouter soldiers, no braver defenders, and to 
have comrades such as these is a joyous privilege and a rare delight. Guardians 
of the gateway of India, they are also foremost among the fighters and guardians 
of our national freedom. They can learn much from the more sophisticated people 
of other provinces but others can also loam ranch of ooiirage and brave ondnrance 
and splendid discipline and freedom from narrow-^ sectarianism from these dear com¬ 
rades of ours in the north. And so we shall marcih together, the struggle side by 
side, and win together in that great enterprise of India’s fnuidom wJiich draws our 
millions ever forward. To the north 1 brought the admiration and comradely 
greeting of the people of other provinces. Affection and hospitality overwhelmed 
me and now I go back with living and throbbing pictures in my mind and tens of 
thousands of voices ringing in ray ears. These voices pull me back, and, even as I 
go away, the call of the Frontier comes to me and soon I hope to renew acquain¬ 
tance with these brave comrades of the north. 

October 17 , 1937 

Ajmer Merwera and the Indian States 

Some weeks ago I was in Ajmer and I was informed that tliere wa.s a strong 
rumour to the effect that the Government of India was bargaining with the 
TJdaipur and Jodhpur Durbars about the proposed Federation. It was said that 
discussions were being carried on for the transfer to these States of parts of 
Merwara. This was supposed to be the consideration for their joining the 
Federation. There was great resentment at this proposal all over Ajmer-Merwara 
and especially among the Mers, who would be cut into three parts if this proposal 
was accepted. The Mers are a brave compact people who intensely dislike the 
idea of being split up. They disliked also the idea of being placed under the 
State Governments with their medieval and feudal laws and customs, and henoe 
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an agitation has haen forming against this has-been numerous 

ripened or not I do not know, but the reaction ^1? Congress Committee, 

house searches in Beawar, including the office of ‘’’®, r° J |.0 Jq Jodhpur 

and the removal of all correspondence on this issue J“ ^^caVed 

the Praiamandal and the local branch of the Civ I Prasad Sharma, 

unlawful, and the president of the Prajamandal, Shri Achhleshwar ir^ 
has been arrested. Numerous house searches have taken plat l t « 

These are signiBcant facts and they tell ns 
prepared for the proposed Federation. Governments might be trans- 

fate*^ of an old Community without any Tt I of no coZquence^^^^^^ 

ferred like chattels from one government to another. It is <» thev are clapped 

they think about it. And if any presume to think and to protest tiiey are c pp 

in piison and the organisation declared illegal. ,1 njgtter. 

This matter, even from the suppression of Civi }' . ■ , ig known as 

for it involves the transfer of a territory which is ‘footed or X^d to 

British ludia to Indian States. Such a transfer ^ ^t 

unless the people concerned themselves desiie it. It is clea y 

November 3^ 1937. 

The A. I. C. C. and CongrcM Minwlriei 

The recent meeting of the A. I. C. O. , in Caicutta *‘lue7ubl‘y® 

since the formation of Congress Ministries m guch a roview^’is, in 

wolk of these Mmisfnes came up for discussioii ' .• '..pase because we 

the nature of things, beset with difTicultios. Th^e 

have no rules or conventions for the purpose. We nifeh our tents ou it, 

we might adjust ourselves to it in coarse of time, w.. ^ 

for our restin^^ place is yet afar and we must Ponirr^ss nrinciples ani to 

five. It is clear that Congress Ministers have to follow Congr^s 

govern themselves by the general diro^dons issued by the g 

Congress Coramitteo or the Working Committee. It , . Ministries, or to 

possible or desirable to interfere in the day to day unless some important 

Lll for explanations from them "dministra .vo rtTniralways 

principle is involved, hjven when such explanation^ am India ConL^ress Commi- 

Ly to discuss them in a public forum like that o Ml lndia 

ttee We have thus to strike a mean-to keep the ^ve 

hands of the A. I. C. C. and not to interfere too ^ 

Where such intervention is considered de.sirable, the Wo k g 
make inquiries and, if necessary, report to the A. I. O. C. ■, i 4 

Our past history has been an agitational 0 ^^ 

serai-revolutionary organisation. By our day to day . we have released an 

the great mass movements that the Congress has . iuq streneth 

enormous amount of energy among our people. That ^ disciplined way 

of the nation, provided it is not frittered away but is ?he “rcons- 

to consoiousiy held objf 3 ctives. To some extent it was . background has 

tructive activity but the backgrouud was largely 

still to remain as our struggle for freedom is likely to bring lu the future severe 

conflicts with British imperialism. Neverthe ess the acceptance (jonsiderablv ^the 

sibility and the formatio/i of Congress Minisines 
aspect of our work. Our general attitude to these 

in the old sense of the word ; we cannot agitate Sress 

should, when necessity arises, criticise them or ^ x: ^ nriticism Any 

programme, but that criticism must be 
Unfriendly or hostile attitude to them must meyitably 

sation and weaken it. Hostile criticism must logically lead to the chan^gm^or tne 
7hiS*'th4 hwe^'TeThalUar^step^^ and after 

t:^x\‘itcrZ7erel 

to lead us to trouble, out of which it may be difficult to extricate ourseives. 

It is not an easy matter for the Congress °r6*7®**'““Vnnl«dioUoI7\nnonfUots 
and past traditions, to adapt itself to uew „ down to some extent 

are inherent in the situation, yet perhaps we may Rnhame of things. But 

with some more experience and aajust ourselves to the new so e g • 
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that scheme has no permanence in it for oar very acceptance of office is limited and 
circnmsoribed by our pledge to combat and end the new Constitution, and to produce 
the conditions and the strength in the nation for a Constituent Assembly to meet 
and frame the constitution for an independent India. 

Our primary obje^3tive is thus, and must remain, to increase the strength of the 
Congress and through it of the nation. In this task, unless there is the fullest co¬ 
operation between the Congress organisation and the Congress Ministries, difficulties 
will continually crop up and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts. 

The Ministries are in an unenviable position. Thev are tied up in many ways 
by the Constitution and their resources are limited and largely mortgaged in favour 
of British imperialism and other interests. They have to function through perma¬ 
nent services which cannot be expected to get out of their old ruts and traditions 
and get in tune with the new order, however much they might loyally carry out 
the directions issued to them. Sometimes that loyalty itself might be lacking. With 
all these and other handicaps, the Ministers have to face tremendous tasks, the 
legacy of a long period of inaction or wrong action on tiie part of previous Provin¬ 
cial Governments. Urgent and vital problems shout for solutiou and the very spirit 
we have evoked in tlie masses demands such a solution. Delay on our part in 
effectively dealing with these problems irritates many of our own people, wo have 
no clear conception of the difficulties and obstructions in oiir path, but we are 
naturally eager to get things done. Demands also come from a host of individuals 
for potty personal attention or to roraovo individual grievances and they cannot 
always he ignored. Administrative work ahsorbes a great deal of time. And so the 
big things are thrust into the background and this again gives rise to complaints. 

It is an embarrassing position for our ministers. On the one hand they have to 
face the inherent contradictions and obstructions which flow from the present Cons¬ 
titution; on the other, they are responsible to and havo to satisfy all manner of 
people and committees. They are responsible to their electorates, to their party in 
the legislature, to the Provincial Congress Committee and its 'executive, to the 
Working Committee, and to the All India Congress Committee. Even local Congress 
Committees think it their function to have their say in the work of the Provincial 
Oevernraent. All this sounds very complicated and confusing and yet in reality it is 
not so. What is the responsibility to the electorates ? That electorate plumed for 
the Congress candidates not because of their individual merits, but because they 
represented the Congress and its programme. Nothing could be clearer than this. 
The vote was for tho Congress. Every single Congress member of the legislature 
to-day, if he was unwise enough to backslide and seek election again in opposition 
to the Congress, would be defeated by a Congress candidate, whoever he might be. 
It is to the Congress as a whole that the electorate gave allegiance, and it is 
the Congress that is responsible to the electorate. The Ministers and the Con¬ 
gress Parties in the legislatures are in their turn responsible to the Congress, and 
only through it to their electorate. The Congress, though it functions through a 
host of committees, is essentially one aud has one basic policy. There are thus no 
conflicting allegiances for Congress Ministers or Congress Parties in the legislatures. 
That basic policy is laid down by the annual session, and it is interpreted and imple¬ 
mented hy the A. 1. C. C. The Working Committee, as the executive of the Con¬ 
gress, is charged with the carrying out of this policy. 

The A. 1. C. C. should therefore cousider the broad lines of jiolioy and discuss 
guestions of piinciple. The Working Committee can, whenever necessity arises, go 
into greater detail and review the work of the Ministries. For the A. I. C. C. to 
discuss the details of administrative action is obviously not possible, for the A. 1. C.^ 
O. is a public forum and such acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public hy 
large committees. It would he unfair to the ministers to ask them to mako public 
statements about all the details of their administrative work. 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the Provincial Congress Committees 
also. It is necessary and desirable that the Ministers should keep in the closest 
touch with the Provincial Committees for these Committees are the channels through 
which they reach the electorate. If they lose touch with the P. C. C.s, they lose 
touch w'ith the Congress organisation and with the electorate. But the P, C. O. is too 
big a oommittee lor any detailed discassioD, or for any criticism of the ministers to be 
eneotively met by them. The executive of the P. C. C. however is a small compact 
body and the Ministers should take this more into their confidence. We have been 
directed to co-ordinate our activities outside the legislatures with those inside. This 
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can only be done effectively If the P. C. C, executive is in close touch with the 
Ministries. The P. C. C. should also give publicity to the aohievements of the 
Ministries and to their future programme. 

Local Congress Committees nave every right to make suggestions to and even 
friendly criticisms of Ministers, but anything savouring of hostile criticism by them 
should be avoided. Such local committees are seldom in possesi ion of all the facts, 
and it would make the position of the Ministers intolerable if we were to require 
them to appear before local committees and to furnish explanations to them. If a 
local committee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial executive 
which, in its turn, in important matters, might make a reference to the Working- 
Committee. But Ministers should of course get into touch with local committees 
wherever they go and through them with the views of Congressmen in general and 
the public. 

The Ministries have especially to face two sets of problems; those relating to civil 
liberty, and those appertaining to agrarian and labour conditions. The latter have 
obviously the larger mass signifioanoe, and yet the former have Importance as civil 
liberty is the basis of all progress. For us the long deprivation of many forms of 
civil and personal liberty has given it a special importance, and to remove the obstruc¬ 
tions to it should be our first objective. There is strong feeling in the country on 
this point and the Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. (J. gave expression to it. The 
strangling of Bengal with her detenus and internments and externments, and bans on 
organisations, and ticket-of-Jeave persons, and hosts of political prisoners oppresses 
the whole of India. Perhaps one of the more potent methods of helping our com¬ 
rades in Bengal is to have a clean sheet in regard to civil liberty in the provinces 
controlled by Congress Ministries. Already the contrast between the two is great. 
The wider the gap, the more we demonstrate the futility and incompetence of the 
policy of repression. 

We have stood for civil liberty and made it one of our fundamental rights. As a 
people claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do so as this is the only cor¬ 
rect policy. But we have another important reason for doing so—our policy of non¬ 
violence. The policy was deliberately adopted by us in our struggle for freedom and 
we have stuck to it' through all these years. Equally so must we adhere to it and 
apply it to those who may be opposed to us or critical of us when we control the 
Provincial Government. Even the wrong-doers must be approached non-violently, for 
a violent suppression of wrong doing does not end it. Thus a Congiess Ministry must 
avoid, as far as it jiossibly can, the use of the coercive apparatus of the State. It 
should approach the wioug-doer and try to win him over and point out the evil con¬ 
sequences of his aot. Even if this approach is not successful, coercive action should 
be avoided, unless dangerous consequences are feared. 

It is clear that, in spite of every desire to avoid it, coercive action may become 
nocessary* in particular cases. This will not be for sedition as such, for sedition is no 
(o ime for a Congressman, and all of us may be considered guilty of it in varying degrees. 
Violeuce or dangerous iucitement to violence and communal strife cannot, however, be 
tolerated by any State. Even in such oases the personal approach should be a pre-requi¬ 
site, and our constant endeavour should be to create an atmosphere which does not en¬ 
courage the violent approach to problems. Violent suppression of individuals or grouua 
or ideas militates against this atmosphere and so, though it might be momentarily 
successful, it adds to the difficulties. Thus not only our policy and pledges, but 
liberty is desirable. Congress Ministries will have to go to the furthest limit possible 
in lemoving presenk restrictions and the laws which impose them, 

Nov§/nber 5, 1937. 


Leg- & Exec* Activities in the Provinces under Congress Govt* 

Some of the Congress Provincial Governments have seat us reports or their acti¬ 
vities. The re(wrt8 are neither exhaustive nor up todate. The provinces of Behar, 
Utkal and the Frontier have not yet sent their reports. 

Bombay—Budget Settion 

The Budget Session concluded its business on September 23. There .was little 
legislation of note this session. But there were two important official resolutions 
passed in this Session, one on the Constituent Assembly and the other on the return 
of the oonfisoated lands to ^tyagrahis. 
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i. Re. Constituent Assembly 

This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of India Act 1935, in no way 
represent the will of the nation, and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been design^ 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people of India. Therefore the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act should be repealed and replaced by a Constitu¬ 
tion framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for development accoiding to their needs and 
desires. 

i. Re. Return of lands to Satyagrahia 

This Assembly accepts the policy of repurchasing, at I the cost of Government, 
lands and other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, with a view to their restoration to the original holders or 
their heirs, free of occupancy price. 

Record of Achievements^ 

On the 15th September, the Hume Minister reviewed the steps already taken by 
the Government in direction of implementing the Congress Policy in regard to 
restoration of civil liberty and said :— 

The Congress formed Ministry on 17 July. 

Senapati Bupat was released on 22nd unconditionally and the next day secuiih'ea 
of two newspapers amounting to Rs. 7,000 were refunded. The same day another 
aggregate amount of Bs. 7,000 was refunded to presses. 

On BOtfi the ban on 227 political and others organisations w'as lemoved. 

On August 4, Ks. 9,000 of securities from presses were refunded and notices 
demanding securities aggregating to Ks. 11,250 from 19 newspapers were ordered to 
be cancelled. The same day notices demanding deposit of securities amounting to 
Ks. 20,000 from eight presses were ordered to be cancelled. 

On 10th August restrictions against Mr. Indulal Yagnik, not a Congressman, to 
keep out of three districts and not to take part in any meetings or make any public 
speech or statement in Ahmedabad District, were cancelled. 

On 15th August notice demanding deposit of security of Rs 2,000 from “EkjuO, 
a Labour Weekly of Mr. R. A. Khedgiker was cancelled. Orders prohibiting giving 
of advertisements to certain newspapers were cancelled. 

On 20th August notice demanding security fiom the Mahamadi Fiue Art Litho 
Printing and Book Binding Woiks was cancelled. 

On 26th August ban on 2(3 films connected with Mahatma Gandhi’s activities during 
the R, T. C. and C. D. Movement had been removed. 

Bans were being removed on literature consistently with the policy of Government 
in regard to dissemination of class hatred and ideas involving organised or unorga¬ 
nised violence. The process was naturally slow. 

In the meantime the ban on the speeches and biography of Lokmanya Tilak by 
K. A. Guruji, “Patri” by P. S. tSaue and ‘‘Hindu Samaj jDaishan” by L. B. Bhopat- 
kar had been removed. 

On 10th September notices demanding securities from “Cutch Samachai” and 
“Exhibitors Review” were cancelled. Securities were oidcred to be refunded in 
respect of “Oriental Review”. “Krisliibal” and Sherkari Printing Press, Kolaba. 

There was only one prosecution pending under the Indian Press Act, 1931 and 
that was against Messrs. S. M. Joshi and S. K. Nigde. Govornraeut were 
remitting the punishments and refund of fine in each case was being ordered. 

Restrictive Orders on Labour Leaders Cancelled 

On the same day, i.e., on the 15th, the Home Minister announced in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly that the Government had decided to cancel the restrictive 
orders against the labour leaders, M. N. Misra, S. D. Khan, Anantaohari, H. D. 
Rajah, K. C. Gupta and K. N. Joglekar. He also announced that the sentence 
onGogte, the Poona youth, who was convicted in connection with tlie shooting 
on Bir Ernest Hotson, then acting Governor of Bombay, had been remitted, and 
that the allowances of Messrs. S. Y. Deshpande and S. S. Mirajkur, labour leaders 
under externment orders, have been doubled. 

(Since writing the above, the Government have cancelled all the remaining 
orders, either in respect of individuals or organisations which were imposed under 
Emergency laws by the previous governments in Bombay.) 

During the month under report, the Congress Cabinet of Bombay decided to 
lemove the disabilities imposed by previous admiuistration on law-abiding citizens 
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by withdrawing the restrictions on arm licenses which had been enforced 
during the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Cabinet also decided to extend the Indian Factories Act to premises 
employing ten or more workers where manufacturing process is carried on with 
or without the aid of jiower and also to extend the provision of the payment of 
W^es Act and Maternity Benefit Act to more industrial concerns. 

The Government of Bombay on the 28th September appointed a committee 
oalled Physical Education Committee to investigate the question of introducing 
Physical Education in scliools. Swami Kuvalayananda has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Government also circulated during the month an elaborate questionnaire to 
Presidents of Local Bodies and prominent leaders of public opinion asking for 
their views on various problems of local self-government, franchise being one of 
the most important questions. 

MADRAS 

The Party consists of 188 members of the Madras Legislature. 160 being members 
of the Assembly out of a total strength of 215, and 28 being members of the Council 
out of total strength of 55. Mr. Moideeii Kutty, Independent Muslim member of 
the Assembly was admitted to membership of the Party on September 4, 1937. 

The Executive Committee consists of 20 members, being the Party Leader, three 
Deputy Loaders, two Hecretaiies, twelve Whips, the Treasurer and the floor leaders 
of the sec'ond chamber. 

The General body has met seven times, and the Executive Committee 8 times. 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries, who are not on the Executive Committee, 
are also invited to attend the meetings. 

Questions of policy arising from time to time and elections to various committees 
of the Legislature and other bodies as the Universities, Railway Advisory Boards 
etc., have been considered at these meetings. Adequate representation has been 
allowed to other parties in respect of committees of the Legislature. So far all the 
elections to committees of the houses of the Legislature have been uncontested. 

The assumption of office by the party has necessitated a new orientation in the 
work of members of the party Inside the Legislature. There is no longer any need 
for members of the Party to put questions or bring in bills or initiate other motions 
to draw the attention of Government to popular grievances, since these may be 
remedied by a direct approach to the Ministers concerned. It is only very rarely, 
therefore, the members of the Congress Party need have recourse to ventilation of 

f rievances on the fioor of the Legislative Assembly or that of the Council, the normal 
unction of Party members being the defence of Government jiolicy from attacks by 
opposition parties The Party has decided that in cases when members of the 
Party desifo to out interpellations, or introduce bills or initiate motions, notice of 
these may be sent to the Party office so that tliey may be exanoined by the 
committeo of Parliamentary {Secretaries to Ministers with a View to allow them to 
take the usual course on iho floor of the Assembly or the Council, or to recommend 
to the Ministers to take executive action in regard to these. 

The members have toured their constituencies, and the Ministers and Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries are keejiing touch with the electorate. 

The work of formulating policies and programmes for the Ministry in accordance 
with the Congress election manifesto is entrusted to the Party Committees. For 
this purpose, forty-ont' subjects were selected and distributed among tea committees 
each of which functions witli a Parliarneiitary Secretary as convenor. Tlie Ministers 
concerned, attend the meetings of those committees and preside and thus keep in 
touch with the trend of opinion in the Party. 

The Committee on Religious Endowments has suggested reform of the Religious 
Endowments Board and the extension of the .lurisdictioa of the Board to the temples 
in Madras City and public charitable endowments throughout the Presidency. 

Radical changes in the constitution of functions of local bodies and municipalities 
are being considered. 

The Committee on Rural Indebtedness decided to recommend the declaration of a 
moratorium on agricultural debts. 

The Irrigation Committee has examined the major and minor irrigation Act for 
the Province. 

43 
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It is too soon yet to assess the value of the achievements of the Congress 
Government. But certain outstanding features of the work turned out by the 
various departments may be indicated. 

Prohibition 

Tliis is the most outstanding reform announced so far by the Government. As a 
policy to bo worked through the entire Province by stages, prohibition has been 
adopted. The first district where the now policy will take effect is Salem. From 
1st October this district is declared ‘^dry” and steps for enforcement of the new 
nolicy have been outlined iu a Government communique published on 13th September. 
Legislation is being introduced iu the present session which gives power to Govern¬ 
ment to function uffectively in this behalf. 

Return of Securities to Newspapers 

Securities deposited by the following newspapers and presses undei’ the I. P. 
(E. P.) Act, 1921 iiave been ordered to be refunded ; — 

pfrs—Rajakula Dipikai, Saidapet ; Kistna Patrika, Masulipatam ; Dhinamani, 
Madj-as. 

—Oocanada Piintiug Works, Cocanada ; Indian Express, Madras ; Mathru- 
bhumi I'ress, Calicut ; Itajii Press, Saidapet. 

Abolition of the Black List 

The Black List of Newspapers and presses to wliicli Government advertisements 
and piinting work were not given was cancelled. Advertisements are given on the 
basis of receiving value for monoy paid and not as political patronage. 

Proscription of Books 

The notification proscribing the book entitled "‘Malapalli’' lias been cancelled. The 
ban on various other books are considered as they come up. 

Reform of Jails 

A provision of Ks. 50,(KX) has been made in the Budget Estimate for 1937 -38 for 
the supply of butter milk to all prisoners iu the Province. 

Scavt'iigiiig woik inside the jail was till now allotted to prisoners on the caste 
basis, and usually Harijaus wore made to do tlio woik. This rule has now been 
amended so as to omit specific reference to caste, and the work is now allotted to 
prisoners with due legai’d to the status and previous habits of the prisoners, and the 
Bupermtondeut of each jail is given discretion to allot the work. 

Repeal of Repressive Law 

The Moplah Outi’ago Act has been repealed. 

Release of Prisoners 

Prisoneis convicted iu the Kottapatam Summer School Case, Cocanada Conspiracy 
Case, Rampa Rebellion prisoners, Set-uiity Case prisoners, S. 1. R. Strike prisoners, 
and Moplah State prisoners, have been released. 

Remission of Land Revenue 

The Government have biidgetted for a remission of laud revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 75 lakhs. 

Reinstatement of Village Officers 

The reinstatement of village oflicors dismissed from service for participation in 
Congress activities is under’ cousidei’atiorr. 

The Peasant Problem 

A committee of the Legislature is appointed to investigate into the conditions of 
tenants in zamindary areas with a view to revise the Estates Laud Act. 

Assignment of waste lands and vacant sites has been temporarily suspended with 
a view to formulate a policy towards a just and equitable distribution of the same 
for the benefit of the poorer classes and relief of unemployment. 
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Agricultural Indebtedness 

Legislation for the declaration of moratorium on Agricultural Debts with a view 
to ultimate compulsory scaling down is being promulgated. 

Handfpinning 

A provision of a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been included in the current year’s budget 
for encouraging the handspinning movement in the sha[)e of grants. The grant will 
be devoted to two main purposes, firstly, for the improvement ol the implements em¬ 
ployed in handspinning, and secondly for assisting the product ion of khadi to develop 
by means of a hounty on increases over iireseut production. The bounty will he [laid 
as and when increased production is obtained, thus ensuring the exjiansion of the 
ooouption to larger areas than at i)ieseut covered. 

Khaddar (Name Protection) Act, 1934 

The provisions of Section 2 of the Khaddar (Name rrotection) Act lOiM have been 
brought into force in this Pi-ovince. The name Tvlriddai’ can now he applied only 
to cloth that is liandspun and handwoven. Spurious kliaddai’ production will be 
brought under ‘false trade descri{)lion' under the provisions of the Indian Merchandise 
Marts Act and will be lialile to penalty. This is intended to encourage production 
of genuine khaddar. 

The Madras Regulation of the Sale of Cloth Act, 1937 

It is jiroposed fo introduce a Bill to legulalt' the tiado of dealers in ( loth within 
the Province in the L-^gislative Assembly on tlie 2r)th S>*ptember, 1937. It is proposed 
to make a licence necessary for the carrying on of such trade. Dealers exclusively 
selling handloom products will have ln-enco without any fee but all others are to pay 

a fee. The fee is fixed at a very low sura of Rs. 2 per annum in the case of shops, 

the monthly turnover of which does not ex^ceed Rs. r),0tJ() and of Rs. h per annum 
in case of other shops. If the licence fet' is not otitainod within the time provided 

in the Bill, double fees will be levied. This racasiiro will act as a first steji in the 

ultimate jirotectiou intended for the handloom weaver. 

The Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 1922 
(Madras Act V of 1923) 

It is proposed to iutrcMluce the Bill in the Legislative Assembly on September 
25, 1937. The Act as it stands does not fiermit of the giving of a subsidy to 
I’ottage industries exce[)t for roseirch or the purcha.se of machinery. The 
development of cottage and village industries is a matter of vital necessity, the 
former being an industry carried ou by a Avorkor in liis own home and the latter 
being an industry which forms the normal occupation whether whole or part time, 
of any class of tlie rural populatiou. The object of the Bill is to enlarge the 
scope of the Act so as to permit of the giving (a) of subsidies for any purpose 
in the case of cottage industries, and (b) of su(di assistance to village 'industries 
as may from time to time be found necessary. 

Provision of Employment for the fermented toddy tappers in Salem District 

With a view to absorbing tlie toddy tappers likely to he thrown out of 
employment consequent on the introduction of pi'ohihition in Salem it is proposed 
to employ the tajipors to the production of uuformenttjd sweet cocoanut toddy and 
to convert it into jaggery. As a preliminary to this, it is proposed to conduct 
certain experiments under the control of the Industries Ilepartnieut to find out the 
economics of jaggery manufacture from cecoaiiiit sweet, toddy. The interests of owners 
of cocoanut topes have not been lost sight of by tho Bovernmenf. Salem imports 
a great deal of cocoanut oil from tho West Coast. When a large number of 
cocoanut trees are released from tapping some use must be found for tho nuts. It 
is proposed to conduct certain experiments to extract oil from copra. 

Educated Unemployed 

The Government have ordered the collection of statistics regarding the educated 
unemployed through the agency of the Revenue Department. 

Settlement of Strikes 

The Government had appointed a board of Oonciliatioa in oonneotlon with a 
recent strike in Sree Ganesar Aluminium Works, Mtdras.. The differences between 
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the employer and Workmen are now tinder the investigation of the Board. By 
agreement of parties, the Labour Union was recognised by the management at the 
suggestion of (he Minister for Labour. 

As regards another strike in the Ring Frame Department of the Madura Mills 
managed by Messrs, A. & F. Harvey Ltd the Government have announced their 

appoint a court of enquiry under Section 3 of tlio Trade Disputes Act, 
1929, The strike of electrical workers at Cannanore was settled at the instance 
of the Department of Industries and Labour. 

The strike at the P. W. D. Workshops was called off on the Government 
promising to investi/|at 0 the grievances of the workers. Certain suggestions have 
been made to tlie Union with a view (o granting recognition. 

Public Health 

Government have takiui on hand the reoiganisaiion of the Provincial 
Medical Service witli a view to utilising all the modu al talent available by 
providing for the enlisting of the services of honorary medical officers on a much 
larger scale thau at present. 

For the first time in the history of the Madras Medical College an Indian Principal 
was appointed soon after the assumption of office by the Cfongress Ministry. 

Urgent measures were taken for tackling the cholera e])idoraic in (iruntur District. 
The local medical ‘practitioners, the Congress volunteers, the officeis of the Health 
Department, the District Collector and 8hri Konda Veukala[)pia)i have all cooperated 
m fighting the epidemic which was brought under control within a week of its incid¬ 
ence, buch co-operation was unprecedented and proved an ohject lesson for the 
control of epidemic- in the future. Similar measures were also taken to (;ombat the 
outbreak of plague in the Nilgiris, with the result that the hill station was free from 
the infection within a period of throe weeks after the leport of the first ease. 

The Budget for the current year provides for the carrying out of all drainage 
and water supply schemes for wnich details have been already workt> 1 out. 

A scheme of providing protected water supply to all the villages in the Province 
is under the active consideration of the Government. Details have been called 
for with a priority list so that the regular execution may be taken up immediately, 
A new Public Health Act is being drafted. 

Religious Endowments 

The Government have suspended notifications of all roinples with a view to 
enquire whether a less drastic method cannot be found for dealing with reported 
cases of mismanagement. A committee is investigating amendments to the Act with 
a view to remedy the many defects complained of by the Public. 

Local Administration 

Government have introduced the coloured ballot box system of voting at elections 
to Municipalities and District Boards. The franchise for elections to lix'al bodies has 
been extended by the adoption of the Legislative Assembly electoral roll in respect 
of elections to local bodies also. Legislation is under consideration to abolish the 
system of nominations to local bodies. The ban on the hoisting of the National Flag 
by local bodies has been removed. Proposals are under consideration for holding 
elections to local bodies that have been superseded by order of the previous 
Governments. 


Irrigation 

The Criterion for undertaking irrigation works of a jiroductive nature which was 
fixed as a return of G p, c. on the sum-at-charge since 1921 has been reduced to 4 
p. c. with effect from 1st April 19;17 with the result that it is now possible to take 
up certain schemes previously abandoned on the ground that they did not satisfy 
the criterion of productivity. Some of these schemes are now being re-examined 
and it may be possible to undertake some of them in the near future. 

Several extension schemes to benefit rural areas have been sanctioned 
recently. Work on the installation of an additional penstock pipe and additional 
generating machinery at the Pykara Power House to meet the increasing load 
prooeedmg apace. Constructiou work on the extension of Pykara power to 
Madura, Virudnunagar and Rajapalayam is proceeding rapidly and supply to 
Madura is expected to be given in December 1937. The Mettur Hydro-electrio 
ooneme commenced partial operation in July and it is expected to be in regular 
operation in December 1937. 
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The investigatioo of the Papanasam Hydro-eleotrio Scheme has been completed 
and the report on the Scheme vrill be examined shortly. 

Construction work is in full swing in th(3 Vizagapatam and Bezwada Thermal- 
Electrio t^iheme which will meet the immediate power needs of some of the 
Andhra districts. 

Extensions costing 142 lakhs had been sanction in ordor to meet the 
increased demand for power by the Hteel Kolliiig Mills at Negapatam which are 
installing additional furnaces for the purpose of smelting and refining. The national 
importance of the establishment of this basic industry in this Presidency apart 
altogether from the revenue which will accrue to Goveniment from the scale of 
electricity is too obvious to reiuire emphasis. Besides other economic advantages a 
certain amount of permanent employment will be created. 

Education 

Measures are being investigated for the ro-orgauisation of the entiro machinery 
of elementary eJucalion. Hteps are being devised for the introduction of compulsory 
learning of Hindustani, with option m script in the First, Second and Third Forms. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES 

Hou’ble Pandit (iovinJ Ballahh Pant, the loader of the Congress Party in the 
n. P. I.egislative Assembly along with his colleagues took charge of the Government 
in TT. P. on July IH, 1937. 

J. The salary of the Hon’ble Premier and each of the Hon’ble Ministers is 
Rs. 500 p. m plus Rs. 150 as car allowance and free fu-nislied residence. 

In order (o secure the good will and co-operatii n of the minorities more particu¬ 
larly of the Muslims iho Uon’ble Premier in selecting his ministers and their Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries kept in view the claims of the minorities as well. Two of the 
SIX lioa’ble Ministers and three out of thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries have been 
appointed from amongst the Muslims while the two Parliamentary Secretaries repre¬ 
sent the depresse 1 cJasses. The United Provinces has the unique distinction of 
having a lady as a Minister. Every important community has a representative 
amongst the Parliamentary Secretaries. 

3. Soon after taking up the reins of Government the Congress Ministry examined 
the oases of the political prisoners and issued orders for the release of all persons 
convicted under Section 124-A 1. P. C. or ordered to furnish security under Section 
108, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Orders for the withdrawal of all cases pending in courts under Section 124-A, 
I. P. C. and 108, Cr. P. C. were also issued. 

4. The cases of piisonor.s convicted of offences in connection with political move¬ 
ments have also been examined. Most of these prisoners have already served the 
major portion of the terms of their imprisonment and Government are confident that 
they no longer believe in the policy of violence and iiave no intention of following 
it further. Acting on that belief the Government have decided to remit the unex- 
]>irpd portion of the sentences of certain prisoners whose cases have been considered 
and to release such of thorn who have already served long terms of imprisonment. 
Home other cases are still under consideration. 

The Government have also examined the cavses of organisations which had been 
declared unlawful associations in 1932 and have removed the ban under Criminal 
Law Amendment Act in the case of certain associations in Cawnpore, Allahabad and 
other districts of the province winch are still subject to it. The Government have 
also issued orders for tbe refund of the securities which were demanded from presses 
and newspapers under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931 save in the 
cases of securities recently demanded in conueotion with communal tension which 
cases are also being examined. 

The Government are also recognising the principle of the freedom of the press and 
in pursuance of their policy of impartiality in this matter do not observe any dis¬ 
crimination against any press or newspaper on account of the political opinions of 
its editor or manager and that all (questions of press advertisements, court uoticis 
and printing work are treated impartially on a strictly business basis. 

5. The Government have also taken in hand -several measures for the relief of 
the peasantry. It has appointed 2 committees, one for the purpose of examining 
existing laws relating to laud revenue and tenancy with a view to revising them in 
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order to put an end to the distress among the peasantry. In the meantime steps 
are being taken to stay proceedings for ejectment of tenants and under-proprietors, 
for enhancement of rent and realisation of rent due for periods prior to and includ¬ 
ing Kharif 1344 Fasli and in the case of areas damaged by hail or other calamities 
in recent months for Rabi 1344 Falsi as well. The Government desire to secure 
stability of tenure for all tenants and to effect reduction in heavy burden of their 
arrears of rt3nt. The Government have asked the Board of Revenue to issue orders 
to the Revenue Courts to stay all proceedings for ejoctmenh realisation of old 
arrears of rent, for resumption of holdings and the like until the enactment of 
necessary legislation. The Government therefore consider it a matter of justice to 
protect those tenants who are at present in ])ossession of their holdings from eject¬ 
ment on the expiry of their tenure or for old arrears of rent. 

The other committee is being appointed to consider the steps ne(;essary to remove 
the burden of rural indebtedness and to propose mc'asures for relief. Pending such 
legislation Government intend introducing a Bill to stay proceedings for the recovery 
of the debts of the peasants through ordors and proce^^ses issued under the existing laws. 

In tliis connection Government also projiose to examine other laws touching the 
peasantry with a view to render them more beneficial to tenants, under proprietors 
and small zarnindars. They have also asked the Heard of Keveuiie to stay proceedmgs 
for execution of civil decrees by the sale of land in the case of small zamindais, and 
to stay the Encumbered Estates Act, while ne^v measures are hammered out. 

Jt rs expected that the.se committees will bo able to commence their work some- 
timo in October next and finish their labour by the end of this year, so that the 
tTovernraent may consider their reports before any final decision an<l formulating 
necessary legislation. The Government have emphasized that the rent for Rabi ]344 
Fasli in areas other than those aHectiid with natut'al calamity, as also future rents, 
during the })eriod of enquiry should ho promptly paid by the tenants and protection 
against suits aud executions given now by tbo Governrnont Orders does not extend 
to Rabi 1344 Fasli and future instalments of rent. The Government hope that the 
tenants in their own interests will co-operate fully au<i jiromptly and assist m the 
task of introducing beneficent measures of relief. 

6. The situation created by the disputes between the employers aud their workers in 
Cawnpore has been engaging the close attention of the government ever since they assumed 
office. Relations between the mill-owners and workers in the textile industry have hoeu un¬ 
satisfactory for rnanv months past. During the last 9 months there have oeen numerous 
strikes. (Jn July 26, 1937 there has a general strike in the Muii Mills and since that date 
these mills have been closed. The workers in other mills —Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Textile 
Mills—also went on strike. The Hon’hle Premier and the Hon’hie Minister for 
Industries several times visited Cawnpore and hold a conference with labour repre¬ 
sentatives as well as the Managing Committee of the newly formdd Mill Owners 
Association and considcKvl their grievances. Settlement of the whole dispute was 
however arrived at and the strike terminated wtien an agieement was signed by the 
Employers’ Association and the labour leaders on August 9. 1917. The Government 
provided for; (1) Recognition of the Union, (2) No victimisation and wage-cuts, fll) 
Committee of enquiry. (4) No strikes during the perioi of the enquiry. The Govern¬ 
ment has appointed a Committee of enquiry with B. Rajeudra Prasad as Cliairman 
to investigate and report on relations of thie employers aa<l labour in Cawnpore in 
all its aspocts. A labour welfare officer has been appointed at Cawnpore by the 
Government to look after the interests of labour to secure immediate relief wherever 
possible and to promote good relations between the employers and the employed. 

General municipal elections in certain areas have been postponed. The Govern¬ 
ment intends to examine the question of revising the municipal law and of widen¬ 
ing of the fianchise. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

A statement showing the work already accomplished aud the work under oonsi- 
deration 

I—Homo Affair#, Law and Order and Justice 

A.— Work Accomplished : 

(i) Release of all politioal prisoners ; 

(ii) Repatriation of Bengal Detenus confined in Damoh jail; 
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nii) Release of communal riot (1927) prisoners ; 

(iv) Return of Press Securities and restoration of forfeited amounts ; 

(v) Issue of a circular removing disqualifications imposed upon Civil Disobe¬ 

dience convicts ; 

(vi) Withdrawal of prosecution of political character ; 

(vii) Removal of ban from some proscribed literature and proscribed films. 

h—'Work under {consideration : 

Legislative changes conceining various departments to be submitted early so that 
amendments to Acts concerned be introduced in the December Session. 

The contem[)lated changes cover the following subjects : 

Jail Reform ; Amendment of the Police Act and curtailment of expenditure over 
police ; Kuvision of Book-Circulars Reform in Publicity Department ; Separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions ; Revision of the system of appointing public prose¬ 
cutors ; Reduction of the salaries of Advocate General and Government Pleader, 
abolition of the post of the Government Pleader ; Revision of the system of Hony. 
Magistrates ; Amendment of Court Fees Act ; Retrenchment in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment and direct recruitment to be proposed ; Abolition of Commissioners’ Divisions 
and Circle Inspectors of Police , General retrenchment to the extreme limit, abolition 
of Civil and revenue districts and retiring those judicial officers who have been in 
service for 25 years and are inefficent. 

11—Finance., Forest and Industries Departments 

A — Work accomplished : 

(t) Reduction in the grazing rates and allowing extraction of minor forest produced 
free of cost in tracts inhabited mostly by the aborigines. (i») Opening schools for 
aborigines. {Hi) Giving preference by Government departments to manufactures of 
the province. 

B— Work under consideration : 

(t) Commercial and economic survey of the provincial forests ; (n) Survey of 
the Mineral wealth of the province ; (m) All round financial retrenchment. 

Ill—Revenue and Excise Departments 

(t) It has been decided to permanently reduce land revenue by 13 and a half per 
cent in the case of small holders throughout the province ; 

(ft) More Debt Coucilation Boards are established with a view to reduce agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness ; 

It has been decided to re-examine the settlements which were made after 1924 to 
give relief where assessment is fonnd to be very heavy ; 

Legislation will shortly be introduced giving more rights to the tenants and greater 
relief as against the malgnzars ; 

One district, one siih-division and one Taluqa lare to be declared dry from the 1st 
of January 193o ; 

Borne industrial areas are also to be declared dry ; Hinganghai, Badnera and Katni 
cement area are to be taken up first ; 

Clubs will be licensed and foreign liquor shops will be reduced ; country liquor 
shops will be reduced in other areas and the price of the liquor will be slightly en¬ 
hanced ; outstill area will be considerably reduced. 

IV—Local Self-Government, Medical and Public Health Departments 

(f) A comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the entire system of local 
Self-Government has been prepared and will soon be placed before the public by tha 
Government. A new local self-Government Act will be framed on the basis of this 
scheme in the near future. Copies of the new sclxeme are enclosed herewith. 

(u) The rule disqualifying ex-C. D. convicts for employment for municipal service 
and that of other local bodies suitably amended. 

(m) Franchise for looal bodies scaled down to bring the number of their voters 
to the level of Assembly voters. 

(tv) Representation sent to the Secretary of State urging upon him the necessity 
of allowing the Provincial Government to appoint a non-1. M, S. officer as the 
Superintendent of the Medical School, Nagpur. 
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A Committea of officials and non-officials will soon be appointed to examine the 
question of extending medical aid to rural areas through the agency of indigenous 
systems of Ayurveda and Yunani ; an announcement to this effect will be made shortly. 

A bill to constitute a provincial board to which will be delegated the task of or¬ 
ganising public health activities coupled with physical education, sports and other 
allied activities in rural and urban areas, is under consideration. 

V—Public Works and Settlement Departments 

A— Work done : 

(t) The High Court Building estimate has been brought down (10.5 lakhs to 7.5 
lakhs). It Is being further examined with a view to effect further reduction ; 

(it) Construction of some residential buildings has been stopped ; 

(m) Recruitment to class I service has been withheld with a view to implement 
the Congress Resolution of fixing the pay of public services so that they may not 
exceed Ks. 500 jier month. New entrants are also warned that their pays may be 
subjected to new scales consistent with the above limitation. 

(t>) Irrigation rates have been ordered to bo reduced from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 2-4; 
this was done against all laws and rules to avert a crisis : it is however another 
matter that the crisis was averted by heavy rains thus practically rendering the 
reduction futile. But the fact of reduction against all rules will go a great way 
in letting the cultivators know that the Congress will not make a fettisli of laws 
and rules when it is a question of averting a crisis and preventing liardsliip to the 
cultivators. 

B—Work under Consideration : 

(t) Examination of rates of P. W. D. Irrigation woiks with a view to effect 
permanent reductions. 

(u) Substitution of Indian materials for foreign ones in the matter of roads and 
other works; tar for roads sliall henceforth be of Indian make . 

(tit) A proposal has been submitted whereby no land-holder shall be disposse.ss- 
ed of his land completely : none shall bo dispossessed below the limit of 25 acres 
which will provide the holder with a bare means of livelihood. Himilarly, the Bill 
provides that a person holding more that 2(X) acres shall not deprive any one 
having land below that limit : this provision will clieck con(;entration of land ia few 
hands on one side and landlessness on the othei-. The measure may be described 
as introducing “socialism’ without expropriation of confiscaitou. 

VI—Education 

Work under consideration : 

(t) Compulsory primary education to be enforced in aioas where theie aio 
schools ; next ste]) in compulsion will affect the girls who will be (jompnlsorily 
educated, Local bodies are already oeing moved to introduce compulsion on the 
above lines ; 

(ti) The scheme of Vidya Mandir is being introdu(;ed to meet tlie roquirement.s 
of 24,000 villages which now go without any educational facilities and for which 
the Government cannot jirovide funds to establish sehool.s of the existing typos. 

(iii) Revision of curriculum in primary and secondary schools so as to make 
it more national and suitable to the needs of the times; (iv) Borne examinations to 
be abolished; (v) Education througli radio and motion pictures—Schemes are under 
consideration; (vi) Revision of V^ducatioii Acts, (vii) Introduction of adult education ; 
(viii) Physical education, and reorganisation of l>oy scout movement ; (ix) Revision 
of the University Act with a view to make the constitution more democratic than 
at present. 

The Vice-Chancellor has already been approached and a Bub-Committee has 
appointed to prepare a draft. 


CONGRESS MINISTERS & PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 

Bombay 

(1) Shri B. 0. Kher Premier —{Education and General) 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shrimati Hansa Mehta, {Education) (h) Shri 
Guharilal Nanda. (Labour) 
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(2) Shri K. M. Muashi—{Home and Law and Order) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri B. S. llire, (Public Information). 

(1) Shri A. B. Lathe—(Finance) 

(4) Dr. M. D. (lilder—(Excise and Public Ilealth) 

(5) Shri Moj‘iirji R. Desai—(Rov'eniie, Rural Development and Agi’iculture). 
Parliamentary Secretary—Shri M. P. Patil, (Revenue) 

(0) Shri L. M. Patil—(Local Self-Government and Miscdlaneoiis) 

Parliamentary Seoretary—Shri B. M. Gupta, (Local Self-OoverLment) 

(7) Shi'i M. V. Nurie—(Puhlio Works) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri T. R. Nesvi, (Puhlii- Works). 

Madras 

(1) Shti Rajagoiialachariar, Pr(3mioi-— {Public and Finance). Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary—Shri A. Kaleshwar Rao, {Chief Parliamentary Secretary) 

(2) Dr. P. Subharoyan— {Education) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri C. .1. Varkey. 

(3) Shii T. I’rakasham— {Heiw.nue). 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shn T. Vishvanatham. 

(4) Shri V. 1. Muniswami Pilli— [Agriculture and Rural Development). 
J^arliara(3ntary Secretary—Shn N. S. Varadachari. 

(f)) Shn K. Raniaii Memon —{Courts and Prisons). 
l*arliamcntarv Secretary—Janah A. K. Mohideen Maraiciair. 

(0) Shri S. Ramanathan-(fW>/tc Information and Adminishalive Report) 
Parliamentary Secretary—Siiri Bapiueodu. 

(7) Sfiri V. V. < -{Ijabour) 

I’arliaraentary Secretary—Shn B. S. Murthy 

(8) Shri B. Gopal Reddy—(LoenZ Administration) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam 

(9) Shri Yakub llassan —[Public Works) 

Parliamentary Secretary—Shri K. R. Karantha 

(10) Shri T. S S. Rajau— [Public Health and Religious Endowment Board.) 
I’arlianientaiy Secretary—Shn A. B. Shetty. 

United fProvinces 

(1) Shn (rovind Ballabh Pant. lYemior— (Horne., Law and Order and Finance). 
1‘arliaraeiiTary Secretaries—(i) Shri Venkatesli Naraiin Tewari, (ii) Shri Sulemaii 

Ausari, (iii) Shri Maharnud Pllah Jang. 

(2) Sliri Rati Alima I Kidwai — {Revenue. Agriculture and Jails). 

Parliamentary Secietaiies—(i) Shri A]it Piasad dain, (ii) Shri Gopinath Shrivastava. 

(iii) Shn llukurn Sin^h. 

(;i) Dr. Kailas Nath Katju —[Development cf^ Justice). 

i*arliameutary Secretaries—(i) Shri Jugal Kishorc (ii) Shri Bihari Lai Chandhuii. 
(4) Slirimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit— [Local Self-Government dj IJenlth). 
Parliarnentaiy Secretaries—(i) Shri A. (J. Khor, (ii) Shri Chandra Bhal. 

(b) Shn I\vare Lai Sliarma— {Education). 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Husain Zahoer, (ii) Shri Karan Singh Kane. 

(G) Shri Mohammad Ibrahim— {Communication and Irrigation). 

Parliamentary Secretary—(i) Shri Laxmi Narayaii. 

Behar 

(1) Shri Siikrishna Siuha, Premier— {Home and Revenue including Jails., Judi¬ 
ciary and Legislature) 

Parliamentary Secretaries —(i) Shri Shivanandan Prasad Mandal— [Judiciary and 
Jails)., (li) Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay— Revenue, Appointments and Political) 

(2) Shri Anugralia Narayau Siuha— [Finance and Local Self-Government including 
Public Works and Commerce). 

Parliamentary Secretaries—(i) Shri Jagat Narayan Lai— {Finance and Commerce)., 

(ii) Sliii Jimut Bahan Sen— {Public IPorii- and Irrigation)., (iii) Shri Binodanaud 
Jha— {Local Self-Government., Medical and Public Health). 

(3) Dr. Syed Maharnud— {Education and Development). 

Parliarneutaiw Secretaries—(i) Shri Sarangdliar Singh {Education and Registra¬ 
tion), (ii) Shri Jagjiwan Ram— {Development) 

(4) Shri Jaglal Chaudhury— {Excise and Public Health). 

Parliamentary Secretary—Maulvi Sayeedul Iloquo—(£a;me). 

44 
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Central Provinces 

(Ij Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier—(Home) 

(2) R. S. Shukla—(Education) 

(3) Sliri I). P. Misra—(Local Self-Government) 

(4) Shri R. M. Doshmukh—(Public Works) 

(5) Shri Y. M. Shareef—(Law) 

(6) Shri D. K. Mehta—Finance). 

(7) Shri P. B. Gole—(Revenue and Excise) 

Orissa 

(1) Shri Biswanath Das, Premier—(Homo, Finance, Educalion and Development) 

(2) Shri Nityanand Kanungo—Kevonuo and Public Works) 

(It) Shri Bodhram Dubey—(Law, Commerco, Public Health and Local Self-Govt. 
Parliamentary Secretaries :—(i) Shri .lagannatli Misra—(Irj-igation ami I*. W. D. 

(ii) Shri Rajkrislina Bose—(Fducation, Local Self-Government, Excise and Forest). 

(iii) Shri Jadumaui Mangraj—(Finance and Publicity), (iv) Shri Radhakrislma Biswas 
Roy—(Law and Commerco). 


N. W. F. P. 

(1) Dr. Khan SaJiih, Premier—(Political, Horae and Public Works) 

(2) Shri Bhanjiirarn Gandhi—(Finance and Legislature) 

(3) Kazi Ataullah—(Education, Revenue and Agriculture) 

(5) Khan Md. Abbas Klian—(Industries) 

The Wardha Education Conference 

As soon as Congress took up office and had to face Uie problem of mass education 
Gandhiji gave his attention to the question in all i^'s aspects—but jiarticulary to 
primary education in rural areas. His suggestions on this, appeared in Harijan as a 
scheme of education to eentro round some foim of produetiv** manual work, and to 
be self-sui)i»orting in the sense that it sliould pay for Iho expenses of its teachers. 
He invited tlie opinions of educationalists and national woikors on liis suggestions, 
and finally a Conference on National Education was called to meet at Wardah on 
October 22 and 23 under Gandiiiji’s presidentship, to discuss the question in all its 
bearings and if possible t<» give some praetical sfiapo to his scheme. Originally it 
had been planned that the Conference should cover in its deliberations the whole 
field of national education, hut as it was necessary tu arrive at some practical con¬ 
clusions within the short time at its disposal only tiie most iramediat e and pressing 
problem, the problem of piirnary education was discussed. The Conference was a 
very small and select body. Invitations were « )nrmed K) tin; Kdu(;ation Ministers of 
the six Congress Provinc(‘s, and to lepirseiitative woikeis in the held of uatio'ai 
education, d'he proceedings of the Conference v'onducied in Hindustani were 
entirely business-like. 

The ])resid(‘iit explained liis sclieme and jilm ed it before the confenmeo not only 
as a provisional educational expiu-imcut to meet tlie exigency of the limited resources 
at tlio disposal of the Congress Ministers, hut as one based on a recognised educa¬ 
tional principle and suited to the genius of our peoiile and the essentially rural 
character of our culture. 

The suhject was thiown open for discussion and after a full and free discussion 
in five sittings the Conference passed the following four resolutions : 

1. That iu the opinion ol the Conference free ami compulsory education be 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

2. That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 

3. That the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the 
jirocpss of education throughout the period should centre round some form of manual 
and ])roductive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed or training to 
bo given should, as far as possible, be mtogrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child. 

4. That the Conference expects that this system of education will be gradually 
able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 

The Conferem^e then appointed a small committee to prepare a planned syllabus 
on the basis of the resolutions passed l»y the Conference, and to submit their report 
to Mahatma Gandhi within one month. 
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NOTES BY THE A. I. C. C. 

Members of the Committee 

Dr. Zakir Husain {President), Syt. Vinoba Bhave, Syl. Shroe Krishna Das .Tajoo, 
Syt. Kishori Lai Mashruwala, Svt. J. C. Kumarappa, Prof. Siyuddin, Prof. K. T. 
Shah, Syt. Kakasahob Kalelkar, Shrimati Asha Dovi and Syt. Aryanayakam {Convener). 

Release of Detenus and Politicals in Bengal 

Mahatma Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 25111 October to 
16th November desf)ite a very hifjh blood pressure and otherwise bad state of health. 
He carried on long talks witli the Bengal Ministry and the Provincial Governor. He 
met a number of ex-detenns and other political prisoners. On his way hack from 
Calcutta ho paid a visit to the Hiili Concentration Camp where hi' had a two hours’ 
talk with sixteen state j)risorier.s. Tlie (Joveruraeiit has now issued a communique 
ordering ndease of about 1,100 detenus with the restriction that they have to notify 
the police of any change in their address. Thti communique further says '‘As 
regards the remaining dchenus, no moie tlian 45t) m number, a large [loHion of 
Mhom are in camps and jails, Oovernmeut propose to take up their cases in tho 
near future. Mr. Gandhi has offiueJ to interview individual detenus, a task which 
he intends to undertake in about lour months time and for which Government will 
gdadly afford him every facility. Government hojies then to bo in a position to grant 
immediate release to those detenus in respect of whom Mr. Gandhi may bo able to 
givG Govi'rnraent satisfactory assuiances after seeing tho individual detenues, lii tho 
meantime the Governnienf will continue to consider relaxation in individual cases 
and, if such action appears to be justiliod, complete I’eleaso. ’ 

Mahatma Gandhi has pointed that the maintenance of “non-violent atmosphere” 
in tilt' i»roviiico is absolutely nece.ssary. The (Jovornment uses different language 
inasmuch as it says “its (the pohey of' piogn^ssive release of dotenus) success must 
however depend on tho co-operation of the ]»ubhc and the leaders of public opinion 
maintaining an atmosphere in wlmdi subversive movements will hud no euconragement.” 
Mahatma (iaiidhi iias expressed the hope and belief that the words “subversive 
movt'moiits’' used in this connection mean “no more than activities wliich are 
either tliemselves violent or which are intended to fiuther violence.'’ 

NOTES 

Co7i(jross Mini'^trij in N. W, F. 

Dr. Khan Saliib’s motion of no-conlidence in the Council of Ministers consisting 
of C'ir Atidul (,)aiyiim and two otheis was jiassed in tlio Frontier Assembly on {Sep¬ 
tember 3 by 27 votes to 22. Thereupon the (iovernor invited Dr. Khan to form a 
Ministry. Tlu* new Ministry tlmt Dr. Khan formed consisted of thiee Congressmen 
and one a mernbei- of the Democratic paity, Khan Abbas Kiian who signed the 
Congress pledge. Babn Ihqeiidra Prasad aiid Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad who had 
gone to the Fiontier in the cour.se of a joint .statement made <dear that tho new 
Ministry formed in the Frontier Ihovinee was purely a Congress Ministry, oigdit 
noii-Congressites wlio weie iiistrumeinal in ending tho Qaiyum Ministry having 
signed the following Declaration “Finding ourselves in agreement wdth the policy 
and programme of Congress work in the Legislatuies and considoring the situation 
in tiiis province, we hereby agree to give our full co-operation to the Congress 
Party in the Frontier Legislative Assembly in fiutheranco of that programme, to 
participate in the dtdiherations of that party, to be bound by its decisions regarding 
its constitntional activities within tho Legislatuie and to be subject to tho control 

and discipline of the party in equal measuie with other members of it.'’ 

Bjjnore Bye-election 

The Hon. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim w'as elected by the Garhwal and Bijnoro 
Districts Mohammedan Rural Constituency as a member of the U. P. Legislative 
Assembly on tho Muslim League Ticket. Shortly afterwards lie resigned his member¬ 
ship of the Muslim League and joined tho Congress party in the Assembly. He 

agreed to his inclusion in the Congress cabinet on tho condition that he would be 
permitted by the party to resign and seek re-election to tho Assembly. He 

resigned his seat on the 1st • of October. The bye-election that followed 
roused widespread interest. It was regarded as a test-contest between the 
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Muslim Loaf,nio and the Con^^ress. The result was announc(id on the Gth November. 
The Hou. llafiz Mohammad Ibrahim was declared elected securing 7271 votes. The? 
rival candidate of the Muslim League, Khau Bahadur Abdus Sami, polled 2102 votes 
only. 

Oandhi Jay anti Week 

Tlu; 69th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with enthusiasm all over 
the country. The 2ad of October, as usual, heralded a week of laige ])ublie meetings, 
special Gandhi Jayanti numbers of newsfiapers and sale and hawking of Khadhi. 
The President in the course of his statement lerniuded the eountjy sfujcially of 
the ^desson he has taught us of peaceful, disciplined action'’ and of Khadi ‘the 
symbol of our struggle for freedom” and ‘the livery of national service’. 

China Day 

In response to the appeal issued by the President, 2Gth Si'iitembiu- was observed 
as China Day for exj)ressing the Country’s condemnation of Japan’s wanton aggre¬ 
ssion in China and conv'eying its fidl sympathy ro tlio Chim'se p(' 0 ()le in tlnnr brave 
resistance in several idaces. The War Daiu^er Resolution of tlie Faizpur Congress 
was explained to the people and passed and jirotest recorded against tlie sending of 
Indian Troo])S to China without the assent ot the poopho 

President's Tour 

Accompanied by Sri 'V'allabhhhai Patel, the President commenced bis tour of 
four days in Gujrat on September 13. As usual largo an<] ontluisiastic crowds 
greeted him overywliore. Peasants mustered in their scores of thousands to listen 
to the Congress message, lie addressed a record gathering of 2(h(XH) women in 
Ahmodabad. The city of Baroda also, accorded liim a rousing KHu'ption. On fiis 
way back ho stopped for a day at Ajmeie and Beawar where he met Congress 
workers and addressed big mass meetings. 

A largo number of addresses and parses were prersented the Prt'sident in the 
course of his Gujrat Tour. The total amount of pnr.se collection was h’s. 55,88.')-]!. 
(>f this R.S. 20,112-7-3 represented eentributious earmarked for the Kuraala Nehru 
Memorial Fund. 


Political Arrests, Searches, Convictions etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, couvcfKois, inlernracrits'. extorn- 
meuts, searches," gagging orders and the like compiled from the Daily Press. The 
list is not exhaustive. 

In The Punjab 

Th(' Punjab C. 1. D. arrested on September 3, Sri Dev Dart, President of the 
Bharat Saput Maiidal under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendmi'ir Act. 

Charges under Section 124-A 1 P. C. were framed agaiuht Moiiinder Sinha, a 
socialist of Jullundur in respect of alleged seditious speeidu's. 

Addl. District. Magistrate, lloshiarpur framed eharges against Mauivi Mohammad 
Sharif, President of the Local Congiess Committee imdor 12J-A for alleged sedi¬ 
tious speeches. 

The C. I. D. Police arrested an alleged communist, a young Sikli uuder the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. The youngman had recently returned from America. 

A police party raided Bradlaugh llall in Lahoi-o on September 21 and arrested 
Bibi Fatima Begum, a prominent congress worker under section 153 1. 1’. C. for the 
alleged oll'enee of reciting an objectionable poem at Batula. 

The Ludhiana Police ai'rosted on September 21 Mufti Mohammad Nasim, President, 
City Congress Committee, Ludhiana under Section 124-A of 1. P, C. 

September 22. Babu Dhian Siiiha, a well known political worker of Jaudiala was 
j)lac 0 d under strict surveillance on his release after undergoing 2l years rigorous 
imprisoumont, 

September 27. Sardar Hazara Sinha American, a socialist, ex-editor of the ‘Kirti’ 
was arrested under Section 420 I. P. C. 

September 27. The name of Uijagar Sinha, Socialist worker of the Doaba was re¬ 
gistered as a bad character by the police under Section 110, Cr. P. C. Two other 
Socialists, Lakori Ram Pardesi and Sardar Munsha Sinha have been placed under 
police surveillance. 
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Master Tara Siiiha of Lahore was arrested under Section 324 1. P. C. on September 29. 

Babu Kharak Sinha was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment at 
Hoshiarpur. 

Charges wore framed against Sardar Balwant Sinlia under Section 302-115 1. P. C. 
on the basis of the spee(4j delivered by the a(;cused on the Andamans Prisoners Day. 

The Punjab Government served notice on Sachindra Nath Sanya! and Mr. 
Manmath Nath Gupta to remove themselves witliin 21 liouis from the Punjab. 

An order from tho Governor of the Punjab was served on Uday Sinha Ra»rat, 
a })rorainent worker of the Congress Socialist Party to remo''m liimself from the 
Punjab before tin; expiry of 21 hours from tho time of service ot (he order. 

Lahori Ram, a socialist of Jullundur disti ict was corivicte<l on October 25 under 
Section 124-A I. P. C. and sentenced to one year’s rigorous iraprisoument for deli¬ 
vering a seditious speech in August last. 

November 3. An order forhdting the security of Rs, 1.0)0 was served to-day 
by the Punjab Govornmeut on Milap, a vernaculai Daily of LahoKi. The action was 
taken under tlie Indian Pi ess Eraergimcy Powers Act for ]>ul)Iicatiou of an 
article calculated to prejudice recruitment to and discipline of tho army. 

In Bengal 

Notices under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act were served on 
Awga Mohan Bannorjee, Ivaraani Ray, Moni Das and seven other Bengali youths 
din?cting them not to leavi* the Municipal limits of Calcutta without permission and 
to report themselves once a day to tho pr)lice,. 

Sudhir Kumar Dutt, a boy of eigthecn was convicted under Sections 35 
and 36 of tho Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and sentenced to 2 
years’ rigorous imprisonment 

Anil Rarau Banneijeo, a student aged 16 years was sentenced to 0 months’ 
rigorous imfirisonmont under tlie Bengal Suppression of Terroi’ist Outrages Act. 

Di, J. M. Das Gupta, Acting Presidetit B. P. C. 0. was lined Rs. 1(X) on charge 
of causing obstruction to juiblic street on Andaman Day. Sii Rajani Mukeijee, a 
socia'ist Ijoader was similarly convicted. 

Surendra Nath Bannerjee, owner of the Ajanta Printing Woiks was hauled up 
under the Pnws Emergency Powiws Act for piinting a leallet issued by tlie Audamau 
I’olitical Prisoners’ Relief Committee. 


In Madras 

October 2. —Shri S. S. Batliwalla was arrested unJer 124-A T. P. C. at Tellicliery 
on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate Nollore. 

In the Indian States 

Rampur. September 16. As a measure to stem the agitation which followed the 
announcement of new reforms in the State, Section 144 Cr. P. C. was promul¬ 
gated prohibiting all political meetings and processions and 57 arrests had been 
made mostly under Section 144 Cr. i\ C. according to a telegram received from the 
Chief Minister. 

Sejitember 22. Tlie .find State had externed S. Kaur Sinha, Secretary, Jind 
Siyasat Proja Mandal and tivi' others some three years ago. Last year their pro¬ 
perties wore confiscated on account of their political activities. The State authorities 
have now ordered for the auction of those properties. 

The City Magistrate directed Shri G. R. Swamy, joint Secretary hf the Bangolore 
District Congress Committee to execute a bond for Rs. 200 and also to fuinish two 
securities of like amount under SetAiou 108 Cr. P. C. to keep the peace till the end 
of December 1337. 

Chickmaghur, October 8. The District Magistrate has issued a notification bann¬ 
ing the erection of a flag staff and the hoisting thereon of the tri-colour flag and 
also parading it in procession for a period of six mouths within a radius of five 
miles of the towm. Notices have been served on sixteen persons, including lawyers, 
booksellers and merchants. 

Bangalore. Mr. Nariman was served wdth an order under Section 39 of the 
Police Regulations prohibiting him to address any mooting. On defiance of tho order 
he was arrested. 

November 1. Syt. G. R. Swamy, Secretary of tho City Congress Committee, 

Bangalore was arrested on a charge of rioting. About seventy persons majority of 
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whom are congrossmon were arrested under various sectious iu connection with 
recent Bangalore disturbaucos. 

November 2. The office of the Boawar Town Congress Committee, Merwara Anti- 
Se()aration Committee and the labour committee and the houses of the President and 
the Secretary of the Congress Committee were searched and many files and documents 
removed. 

November 2. Simultaneous searches at about one dozen places in the J(Klh[)ur 
city were made hy the jtolice. The .lodhpur Praja Mandalfand the Civil Liberties Union 
Iiave been declared unlawful and the national tii-colonr Hag removed. 

November d. Older imdei Bection 144 Cr. P. C. prohi))iting meetings and pro¬ 
cessions whi(‘b expired to-day has been extended by a fortnight. 

Bangalore. November 8. Shn K. 'j\ Bhashyam, dictator of the Council of action, 
Mysore Congress Board was sentenced to 18 moiitlis’ rigorous imjirisonraent and a 
line of Its. 1,0(j0 or in default to further 3 mouths' rigorous imprisonment under 
{Section 124-A I. P. C. 

Bangalore. November 8, bhri Siddabiigaiah, President of the Mysore Congress 
Board and two other Congressmen on A\hom a notice under 8ection 108 Cr. C. 
was served wore sentenced to undergo imjuisonment for one year till the security is 
furnished. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Calcutta Session—29th. October to 31st. October 1937 

Mr. Nehru’s Survey of Political Developments 

The All-India Congress Committee's mc(*ting oj»eried at Calcutta on the 29th. 
October 1937 amidst the Ixtoming of guns. The President, Mr. Jawahralal Ncfiru,-dud 
Ollier leaders arrived in a procession. There was a large alttnidance of members and 
visitors. Provincial Premiers, othei Ministers and Speakers of llie Assemblies w ei'o 
among tlioso seated on tlie dais along with the membeis of the Congress AVorking 
tJummiltee. 

The iollowiiig members of flie AATrking Committee was on tlie dais: Mrs. Sarojiui 
Naidu, baidar Ahillalilihhai Patel, Air. {^utihas Chaiidia Bose, Khan Abdul CJaffar 
Khan, Mr. Bliulaliliai Desai, Mr. Naieiidra Deo. Mr. Achvut Palwardhan, Mr. .Ivnjia- 
lani, Mr. .lairanidas Daiilatram and Maulaua Alnil Kalarn Azad. Tlio absentc^es weu' 
Mr. Kajendra i’rasad (who was ill and absent fiom Calcutta) and Air. Jamnulai I’ajaj 
(who was at Calcutta, but who could not attend the session as he had sinldenly been 
taken ill). 

Mr. Jaioaharlal Nehru, in his introductory S]>oecb, reviewed the events since tlic 
last meeting of the Comrnittoo at Delhi He said that wlien they met last at Delhi, 
thi'y had decided to accept office on a certain condition, namely, if an assurance was 
forthcoming from the Governors that they would not use their special jiovvers of 
interference. This decision was followed by a controversy, which uitirnately led to 
certain stalements on the jiart of the British Goveinmcnt which led the Working 
Committee to deciding in favour of accejiting offices in (he six Provinces where (he 
Congress commanded a majority. The Woihing Committee was anxious to consult 
the A. 1. C. C., but owing to the shortness of time and the im])ortanco of the issues 
involved, the Committee decided in favour of accentance of office, being convinced 
that tho A. 1. C. C. would ratify the Committee’s decision. Ho had no doubt that 
the A. 1. C. C. would now ratify that decision. Since the Congiess accepted office in 
SIX Provinces, a seventh Province had been added. 

Many things had happened since July last when office was accepted and he, who 
was till the last opposed to office acceptance, had to confess that the events arising 
from office acceptance has strengthened tho freedom movement. They had produced 
an exhilarating ollect on the masses whether they be the working class, peasants or 
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midJIo-olass people. This was all for the good of the country. Congress Ministers 
had been able to do many thinj 2 ;s which had produced a really good psychological 
effect, Mr. Nehru asked the Committee to koop the main issue, namely, winning 
complete freedom for the country, oven in the forefront and not to forget that big 
thing in doing other things, which by all means were beneficial ^o the country. 

Benoal Situation 

Mr. Nehru welcomed all -Ministers and referred to the absence of Rajaji and Dr. 
Khan Sahib, lie, however, was not forgetful of the fact that while in the Congress 
Provinces, repression had ceased, politicals were icleased, rostiictive orders repealed 
and bans lifted, in Bengal they still suffered under repression. The President assured 
Bengal that the other Provinces where Congress ruled were not forgetful of this and 
they would do their utmost to help Bengal. Whatever they did, would liave benefi¬ 
cial reactions in Bengal. 

Congressmen had a riglit to criticise Ministers’ actions but the criticism should 
be in a split of helping Ministers and not of a purely destructive nature. Mr. Neliru 
referred to the Iliudu-Muslim problem and the Muslim Mass Contact movement and 
deprecated the recent decisions of the All-India Muslim League at Lucknow. He 
hoped that in the Bijnor bye-eleetion the Congress Muslim candidate would come 
out successful although lie fought on a separate electorate. 

“Bande Matakam” Controversy 

The Congress President referred to the Working Committee’s statement on the 
Bandc Mataram controversy and said that this had been drafted after the most 
careful consultation. They liad consulted as many leadeis as tliey could, both in 
Bengal and outside. He was personally opposed to the last two stanzas and, therefore, 
urged the deletion of the same. The Congress aLvays looked at this question from a 
national All-India viewpoint and not from a provincial pi^int of view. Mr. Nehru 
hoped that this statement would end the controversy. 

Referring to the office acceptance issue, Mr. dawaharlal Nehru opined tliat 
although he was personally opjiosed to it he felt, after the experience of the 
last three months, that office acceptance liad hciiofited the country. The people in 
the rural aieas seemed now to breathe a freei air and feel the advent of hotter days. 
^‘Nevertheless’^ Mr. Nehiu said, “you may feel that the pace of improvement is slow 
and the common goal is still far oil. While .sym})athisiug with the Congress Ministers 
in the difficult task that confronts them I must sound a note of warning to them 
that they should always guard against losing sight of the main objective of the na¬ 
tional stiiving in tlie pro-occupations of their picsent oflice. Tiie Congress Ministers 
should be jirepared for criticism even fiom their eistwhile colleagues whenever they 
do sometliing manifestly wrong but 1 would request Congressmen not to damp their 
spirit of service and enthusiasm for bettering the lot of the masses by unfair and 
vindictive comments.” 

Referring next to the Hindu-Muslim ([iieslion, Mr. Nehru said that the Muslim 
Leaguers were daily realising the growing strength of the Congiess, which claimtMl 
the allegiance of more Muslims to-day than the League could do. As for the attacks 
launched by Mr. M A. .liuuah, Mr. Nchiu said that they need not worry about such 
baseless insinuations. 

Mr. Nehru first spoke in Hindi and then covered the same ground in English. 

RESOLUTIONS^ 

Dr. Tauore Felicitated 

After the Piesidont’s introductory remarks, the minutes of the last meeting were 
adopted and the accounts were passed. A conilolonce resolution, touching the death 
of Mr. Manilal Kothari, a former member of the A. 1. C. C., and the resolution re¬ 
garding the closing of tlio Tilak Swaraj Fund, adopted by the Working Committee, 
were moved from the Chair and passed. 

Tlie following resolution was moved f rom the Chair and carried. 

“The All-India Congress Committee felicitates the nation on the happy recovery 
of the illustrious son of India, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, from his recent illness and 
hopes that he may be spared for many years for the service of India and humanity.” 

At 3-15 when the question of accounts was taken up, it was found that they had 
not been circulated to the members and the proceedings were held up for some time. 

*For the text of Resolutions See page 321. 
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One member, Dr. Sanval, refused to accept the sheets of accounts distributed as 
‘scraps’ and Mr. Jawaiiarlal objected to the usage of the word “scraps” in that con¬ 
nection. The L^residoiit asked “Do you want them to be bound ?” and added they 
were complete. 

Srimati Kafnaladevi Ckattopadhaya rose and drew the attention of the President 
to the fact that the accounts had not been distributed on her side of the House. 
The President also objected to the distribution by an outsider of leaflets, etc, within 
the pandal. 

At this stage, one visitor asked permission of the President for singing a suitable 
jioem which he had ready. 

The President asked : “Are you a member V” 

The poison said that he was not jiarticipacing in the discussion but was only 
asking for permission to enliven the gathering during the enforced interval. The 
President retorted, “Jf you are not a member, thou you are a nuisance.” 

Office Accei’tance Ratified 

Just when the President was about to call on 8ardar Vallabiibhai Patel to move 
the lesolntion ratifying t!io Woiking (Jommittoe’s resolution favouring acceptance of 
office, a member requested the permission of the (Jhair to move for the adjournment 
of the llonso to discuss a matter of uigent public impoi taii<;e, namely, certain actions 
of Congiess (Jovernmeiits, Tiie Piesident said that this matter could be discussed in 
the ordinary course when judvate lesolutions would be taken up. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai PaUd then moved the resolution. He said that the resolution 
required no sjieoch. Mr. Narendra Deo seconded it. 

Mr. Narbada Prasad Sitiyh^ on a point of order, said that tiie Working Committee 
had reversed a decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi and now to 
ask the House to ratify that decision was not fair to it. 

Mr. N. Dutt Majumdar (Bengal) opjjosod the manner in which the Working 
Committee had revised tho A. 1. C. C. decision at Delhi without consulting that 
body and averred that this was a dangorons precedent to set uji. He maintained 
that the decision taken by tho Working Committee was of a rnomontous nature and, 
as such, the A. 1. C. C. ought to have been consulted before such a decision was 
taken, lie warned the IIouso against allowing such procedents being set up, 

Sardar Palely in the course of his leply, said the entire country and the entire 
press of tho country had approved of the action taken by the Working Committee 
and nobody had prott^sted against the manner in which it was taken. The Committee 
had been entiiisted witli a lieavy responsibility and it had taken the correct decision 
at the most iisychulogical and juoper moment and, i! it had failed to do this, it 
would liave deserved tiie censure of the entiie nation. The tSardar hojied that tlio 
House would pass the resolution unanimously. 

Although many amendments iiad been given uodee of ilu' PresKlent explained 
tliat there could Le no amendments to this le^olutiou as the WoiK.ng Comniitlee had 
merely asked thi' House to ratify tlie aetion taken by the Committee iom nionflib ago. 
Wliat the arnondmeuts aimed at was a criticism of tiie action of the Miuisteis aficr 
lliey had accepted office. This did nut comt‘ within tlie scojM' of the ratilication 
1 evolution, which merely demanded ratificaiioii of the action taken by iJk' Working 
Committee. He, therefoie, suggested that they should discuss tliese amendmeuts 
along with private resolutions when they would get sufficieut chance or oppirtunity. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramiah desired an explanation of ilic working of the lesoliition, 
particularly tiie expiession “^N^here tiie Congress commanded a majority,’’ and the 
later portion of tho resolution whore it stated “Resolved that Coiigie.ssmeu bo pur- 
rnitteJ to accept office wlierever they weie invited to do so.” 

Sardar Patel said that the resolution was framed at a time when the elections 
under tho new Act had not taken place and hence the wording accepted at that time 
and now incot porated in the present resolution fV) 

Some one wanted to move an amendment, saying that the Working Committeo 
should not in future take important stejis without having them passed by thti 
A. 1. C. C. 

Mr. Nehru replied that the mombers of the A. I. C. C. has got power to convene 
a meeting of that body and condemn the Working Committee’s action. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried without any opposition. The 
resolution, as approved, was as follows :— 

‘‘By resolution of 18th March last, nassod by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Delhi, it was resolved that permission bo given for Congressmen to accept office in 
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Provinoos wlioro tlio Congress commanded a majority in the I^gislatnra if the leader 
of the Congress Party was satisfied and could state puldicly that the Oovernment 
would not uso his special powers of interference or sot aside the advice of Ministers 
witli regard to their constitutional activities. Since the said resolution, statements 
and declarations were made on tliis issue on belialf of the British Oovernment. 
After examining those declarations and the situation created as a result of the cir- 
curastancos and events which occurred after tho A. I. C. C. resolution of march last 
the Working Committee was of the opinion that it would not be easy for the Gover¬ 
nors to use tlieir special jiowers. ITaving considered the views of Congress members 
of tlie I.egislatiires and Cong, essmen generally, tho Working Committee at WarJha 
in July came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accent office wliore they wore invited to do so. Had the circumstances permitted 
the Wurldiig Committee was anxious to obtain the sanction of the A. I. C. C. in the 
matter hut the (Committee felt tirat delay in taking a decision at the stage would have 
been injurious to the country’s interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and 
immediate decision. It is thcref.iro resolved that the action of the Working Ocm- 
mittce in taking tho said decision bo ratified.” 

CoVOnESS AND FEnEEATIOV 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad moved tho Working Coramittoe’s resolution opposing 
Fc l(>ration. lie said that thoro were two parts of the (lovornment of India Act of 
namely, Provincial Autonomy and Federation. Tho Congress was deadly opjiosed 
to l)oih, hut' in the interests of the C')antry, it thought tint in order to end the un- 
want(' l Constitution, it was necessary to capture the citadel of power and thorefore 
it had accepted responsibility for the Provincial Oovornmonts in seven Provinces 
wlnre it comraandc*(l a majority in tho Provincial Legislatures. This, however, did 
not mean that Congress opposition to the Federation contemplated in the Oovernment 
of India Act and its determination to combat it had dwindled down. The resolution 
lie had just movcl reiterated the determination of the Congress. 

Mr. Bhidahkai D.'sai seconded the resolution. Then several amendments wore 
moved. 

Mr. P. Onpalrntnam (Madras) said ho was not opposed to Federation as sncb< but 
lie opposed tho Federal scliomo envisaged in tho Government of India Act. He sug¬ 
gested a verbal amendment, to incorporate the words “proposed Federation” instead 
of “Federation.” It was accepted by the mover. 

I^fr. M. J?. Masani, while accepting tho spirit of tho resolution, advocated direct 
action, by which he meant a break-d'iwn of iVovincial Governments in case Federa¬ 
tion was'imposed^ Ho moved an amondmcjt to this effect. 

Mr. S. Sdtyaniurti moved an amendment to the effect that Federation shonld be 
hi^twccn the })eof)le of India and tho people of Indian States and not between Indian 
Ihovincps and Indian States. Explaining, he said that he was not opposed to the 
idea of Federation itself, but ho was against the proposed scheme. He criticised Mr. 
Masani for liis amendment and ridiculed tho idea of his direct action, as a result of 
whi( h a breakdown of tho Constitution would follow. He knew only one kind of 
direct ac tion, but tliat would not result in a breakdown of the Constitution. He as¬ 
sured that tho Governors could not dismiss the Ministers under the Government of 
India Act sim]dy becauso they fought Federation. Ho made it clear that he contem- 
jilated noitlier resignation nor direct action. Mr. Satyamurti said that ho would lo a 
poll* general who disclosed in advance his strategy and tactics. He had no doubt 
ihnt if the resolution as moved was acted upon, by tho seven Provincial Congress 
Governments opposed to Federation, tho otlier four Governments would follow suit 
and, thus, tho llriksh Government woii'd Cud it impossible to impose the unwanted 
gch'‘me of Federation. 

Mr. Sri Prakisa moved an amendment, suggesting that tho Congress sliouM take 
action in the Central Assembly to oppose all things connected with Federation, such 
as the establishment of a Federal Court, etc. He .said thar iinle.ss this was done, they 
would not bo able to combat Fedeiadon effectively. He also supported Mr. Masani’s 
amendment. He could not understand Mr. Satyaraiirti’s plea that it would be wrong 
to jilaee our cards in advance. 

Mr. N. O. Ranga moved an amendment, demanding the deletion of tho last sentence 
of the resolution. Mr. Ranga maintained that the sentence meant more than what 
it actually conveyed to the ordinary man. The retention of that sentence would 
mean that the Provincial Ministers would have done their part of the work by merely 
getting the resolution against Federation passed by their Legislaturea. J'he resolutiou 
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conveniently omitted to mention what W'ould be the action that would follow the 
attempt to impose Federation despite the unanimous vote of all the Legislatures. 
Tliis sentence in effect took the wind out of the sails to direct action. If this sen¬ 
tence was retained it would mean the ultimate acceptance of the Federal scheme just 
as the rejection of the unwanted constitution had ended in the acceptance of 
Ministerships. Mr. Ranga wanted the All India Congress Committee to lay down 
clearly what action to be taken effectively to combat the Federal scheme. He was 
not even in favour of Federation but would have the unitary form of Government 
for the whole of India, including Indian States whore Princedom should be abolished. 
He suggested, as effective ways of combating Federation, the resignation of Congress 
Ministers, the boycott of elections to tiio Federal Assembly, the refusal of co-operation 
by Congress Ministers with the Central authority for instance, in the collection of 
income tax etc. If this was done it would be impossible to impose the Federal 
scheme. 

Mr. Jagannathan^ by an amendment, wanted the Congress to combat Federation by 
actively helping the people of llie Indian States iu their struggle against their 
rulers. 

Mr. Bmod Roy^ by another amendment, sought the deletion of the sentence and 
urged refusal on the part of the Congress to participate in the Federal elections. 

Mr. Sidhwa^ hy yet another amendment, suggested the starting of an All-India 
agitation against Federation and the fixing of an All-India Aiiti-F'ederation Day when 
meetings should bo hold throughout the country, resolutions passed and a vigorous 
agitation kept up. lie suggested that it should be done on the same linos as the 
Anti-Constitution Day on April 1 when the Constitution was inaugurated. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai replied to the criticisms made by the movers of the ameud- 
meuts in the order in which they were moved. As regards Mr. Satymnurtt s amend¬ 
ment, Mr. Desai said that he was against committing the Congress to the Federal 
form of Government. The Congress might favour a unitary form of Government if 
that was suitable. Federation was a dangerous e:^eriment. Therefore, the resolution 
merely emphasised the Congress ojiposition to the Federal scheme. 

As regards. Mr. JUasant'^ suggestion of direct action, thereby creating deadlocks. 
Mr. Dcsai maintained that it would bo wrong tactics to disclose in advance what 
action the Congress proposed to take in the event of failuic on their part to prevent 
the imposition of Federation. He did not want to pledge the House at this stage to 
any particular form of action. 

Dealing with Mr. ;S'rt F^rakasa’s amendment Mr. Desai assured him that he as 
the Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly would see to it that his party 
did not co-operate in any action which the Hritish Government proposed to take for 
the imrpose of bringing into existence the Federal scheme. 

Replying to Mr. Ranga^ Mr. Desai said that he hai misread the last sentence, 
wliich m no way contemplated the omission of other ways of comhating Federation. 
Mr Desai did not take Mr. J(igannathan's> proposal as a piactical or a serious one. 
With regard to Mr. Roys suggestion, Mr. Desai said that despite the refusal of the 
Congress Farty in the Provincial Legislatures to particijiatc in the Fedeial elections, 
it could be possible to get the required quorum to be elected to the Federal Assembly 
from the Mahomedau, Christian, Luropean and other coustituencios as the olectioii 
was based on proportional representation. Mr. Itoy’s suggestion, therefore, was of 
no value. 

Mr. Desai averred that without the co-opeiation of the Congress it would be 
impossible for the British Government to bring into existence the Federal scheme. 
He, therefore, asked the movers of the amendments not to pi css them and assured 
the House that the ‘Working Committee would take all the necessaiy stejis to combat 
Federation. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai emphasised that the resolution as drafted reserved all 
jiossible means of combating the Federation while the amendments suggested 
only .specific ways and, thereby, limited the scope. He stated that the success 
of the Congress Governments aid not so much depend on the particular measures 
they adopted but on the growth of power which was being evolved in the 
land. He said “If the Congress Provinces declare their opposition to the Federation, 
it may well happen that even the strength of the British Government and their 
desire to impose the Federation on us may suffer a shock and restraint”, 

Mr. Satymurtfii then announced the withdrawal of his amendment. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain^ supporting Mr. Masani’s amendment, said that from 
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the way the Coo^^ress Governraeats were condacting themselves, it appeared that the 
country was going to ba further away from oomhating tha Federal scheme. The 
mere passing of a resolution of the nature moved was not enough if they really 
wanted to prevent Federation. They should resort to direct action if Federation was 
imposed. 

The hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai (U. P. Minister), supporting Mr. Masani’s 
amendment said that they should intima^^o to the British Government that the Con¬ 
gress would take direct action if Federation was imposed against the will of the people. 

Closure was then moved and Mr. Abul Kalam Azal replie<l to the debate. 
Iteplying to tlio criticism tJiat tho resolution male no reference to direct action, he 
said that tlio Congress hal made its opposition absolutely clear and ile^ro were 
several ways of impleraeutiug this dec'aratiou. He did not see any reason why 
direct action should not be one of those if that was found suitable in the existing 
ciicumstanc.es. Mere non-reference to direct action in tho I’csolution did not moan 
that the. Working Committee was opposed to the very idea of direct action. The 
Working Committee meant fully to implement tho idea expressed in the resolution, 
namely, opposition to Federation. 

Mr. Ranga, Mr. Sidhwa and Mr. K. B. Roy then announced the withdrawal of 
their amendments. 

Tho President Grst put Mr. Jagannarhan s amendment to vote and it was lost, 
only one voting for it. Mr. Sri Prakasas amendment, urging the Central Assembly 
to jass resolution opposing any action from the Assembly to implement Federation, 
was rejected by 83 to 71 votes. Mr. Masani's amendment proposing direct action 

was rejected by 92 to 68 votes. 

The originai resolution, as moved by Mr. Abul Kalam Azad^ was then passed amidst 
applause, only two voting against. The resolution, as adopted, runs as follows ; — 

“In view of tho announcoraonts made on behalf of the British Government that 
steps will bo taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All-India Congress 
Committee reitoiates its omplntic condemnation of and complete opposition to tho 
scheme and its decision to combat it in every possible way open to it. Tlie attempt 
to inaugurate the scheme despite the clearly expressed will of tho nation will bo a 
(diallouge t) the people of India. Tho Committee therefore, calls on Provincial 
OovernTnents and Ministries to prevent tho imposition of this Federation which will 
do grave injuiy to India and tighten tlie hands which hold her in subjection to the 

Imperialist (hmination and reaction. The Committee is of opinion that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments should move tlicir Legislatures to give formal expression to this 

opposition t) the proposed Federation and request tho British Government not to 
impose it on their Provinces.” 

Tho President announce 1 that thoro was a heavy agenda before tho Committee 
and thoreforo, the Committee would moot at 12 noon to-morrow. 

Second Day—Calcutta—30th. October 1937 

Adjourxment Motion Lost 

In tho All-India Congress Committee to-dav, after the official resolutions had 
been disiiosol of, the President annouuood tlio result of the balloting of jirivate 
resolutions. Before taking them up for consideration he wanted to know the sense 
of tlie Bouse about Mr. R. K. Sidhwa's adjournment motion. 

The President said there were difficulties in discussing tho actions of Congress 
Ministers in general and the Madras Ministry in particular, because in tho latter 
(wise tho matter was snbjudice and Mr. Kajagojialachariar himself was not present. 
The Workin<! Coraraitiee were engage! in considering tho matter and laying down 
a definite policy and therefore the' Coramittoo should bo allowed to continiio tho 
work and an eaily meeting of tho A. 1. C. 0. should bo called to consider this 
question specially, lie also doubted if it was wise for tho A. I. C. C. to discuss 
such important and delicate matters in tho presence of the public and the Press. 

Mr. Sidhwa maintained that it was necessary tj give priority to liis amend¬ 
ment and take public notice of tho actions of the Governmont and a clear policy 
must be laid down. If this was not done now the prestige of the Congress 
would bo lowered. Be therefore urged permission to discuss his adjourumont 
motion. 

Mr. Satyamurti submitted that Mr. Sidhvva’s adjournment motion was superfluous 
in view of tho President’s assurance that tho Working Committee was actively 
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parsaing the matter and as soon as the Committee completed the enquiry lie 
would call a special meeting of the A. 1. C. C. a inoiiili hcuco from this date. He 
knew it was open to the House to discuss a-iy matter but ho would like to nave a 
lead and directions from the Working Committee, particularly botuuise important 
issues were involved which required very careful consideration. He wanted more 
light and more fads. Discussion without further light and faots would do no good 
but would do positive harm 

The Prosideut thereupon took votes as to wbellior Mr. Sidhwa’s adjournment 
motion should be allowed and the House lejectod it by a largo majority. 

The suggestion that the House take up the Banda AJataram resolution m 
profereneo to others was also voted bv tho House by b() votes to ilO 

Mr. Nehru then called upon Mr. L’mga Haju (Andhra) to move his private 
reyolution. 

Dan on PonnicAL Hooks 
Mr. Raju moved the following resolution : 

“The A. I. C. C. calls upon all Congress Pjovinc-ial Goveruraoiits to lift Hie ban 
on all political books without delay and consideration.” 

The mover thought the AVorking Committee would have brought such a 
resolution. As it did not bo had to move his resolution. Ho enumerated the 
publications still under ban in Madras. Ho urged the House to accept it. The 
1 evolution was duly seconded. On tho President’s suggestion tho mover agreed to tho 
deletion of tho last five words. 


Civil Liberties 

Mr. Masani next moved his resolution on civil liberties wliicb reads : “Tho A. I. C. 
C. wliile welcoming the stops taken by the Congress Cabinet to ell’ect a reduction 
in the number of political prisoners and detenus, though tlieie are several political 
prisoners in the provinces where Congress Cabinets exist, recomnicud that steps 
should be taken to repeal tho repressive laws. Tiie A. 1. C. C. asks for tho 
complete implementing of the Congress Manifesto by the immediate lolease of all 
political prisoners and to take immediate steps to repeal all repressive laws. The 
Committee notes with apprehension that action has been taken by several 

CAmgiess Cabinets under Section 124-A I. F. C.” 

Mr. Masani said it was his conviction that Congress Ministries would ideutify 
themselves wnth imperialism. “We must guard against tins. This is the puiqiose 
of the resolution. We were warned against such a ]>os.sibiIity before office 

acceptance was decided on.” Certainly wo cannot be part and pa:cL*l of the 

machinery for the repression used by a British (ioverninout. Wirhiu a few 

mouths of the assumption of office wa find our fears have become true and unless 
immediate action is taken we would see Congress workeis being aiTestcd by 

Congress Ministries.” 

Mr. Masani said Congress representatives should seek to woik for tho restoration 
of civil liberties and try to remove tho poverty of tlie peasants and lelease tlie 

politicals. Something on these lines had been done. Many political prisoners had 

been released and bans lifted. Still there were some prisoners in all the Congress 
provinces. Those were covered by Congress election manifesto, it was suggested 

that they should give time. This was a wrong raontaluy. la uuy other country 
the leader would sign tho order of release. This was what should be done. 
Instead, Congress Ministers wore going through tho tiles. It was their own 
timidity which encouraged the Governors. Turning to legislation Mr. Masani said 
they had done less. The whole armoury of repressiou enacted between 1030 and 
1932 remained. There was nothing to provent future (Governments from using 
these powers. The power of detention without trial still existed. AVhy should 
thev leave this legacy to tho future Governments who may misuse it ? “This 
very power might be used against us,” said Mr. Masani. “When we have left 
these how can we ask Mr. Huq or Mr. ISikandar Hyat Khan to remove these ? They 
would point at tho Congress Government’s own records.” Mr. Masani objected to 
Congress Ministers launching prosecutions for sedition. 

The President at this stago^ asked Mr. Masani to discuss only the general policy 
and not go into details or particular instances. 

Mr. ifasam said it had been suggested that there was no difference now between 
tho Goverimioat and tho * Coi:^ress, in the Congress Provinces. He submitted that 
this was a wrong statement. There should not bo two Governments, one Indian and 
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ono British. For the matter of that there was no diffBrenco between the Bengal 
Government and the Madias Government, nor between the Punjab Government and 
the Bombay Government. The expression “Govornmout established by law in British 
India” could only moan the British Government. If anyone remained in jail iind(3r 
tlie Congress Government, it would atfeot other non-Congross Provinces. “It is better 
wo insist on the release of theso prisoners and tho rej)oal of all repressive laws and 
resign on this issue rather than continue in office, if the Governors object, wo 
should end the experiment of office.” 

Mr. Annaparniah (Andhra), seconding, said that coming as he did from Madras 
he f)ro[)Osed to coutino his remarks to Madras. Mr. Rajagopalachari had stated in tho 
Madias Assembly that the C. would cease to function as it did in tho past 

namely, reporting ])ulitieal spoeehes, but soon in Madras, the C. 1. 1). began to pursue 
the present wo» kers. The C. I. D. also seaiched houses and seix;ed certain books. 
Mueh of the things liapponed under the benign rule of the C'ongress in Madras. What 
was the use of releasing political prisoners if fiesh ones weie to be sent in V Mas 
it right for the Congress Government in Madras to violate the Oongiess election 
manifesto, lie asked ; but he regretted to have to submit that tho Madras Govorument 
had treated the Congress election manifesto as a scrap of paper. Bo referred to tho 
ban on tlio Kottapatam Summer Seliool of Economics an I said this still remained des¬ 
pite the request of the Andhra Piovincial Congress Coraraittoo to lift the same. If 
they wanto.l to release all iiuliticals and the lifting of the bans by nou-Congress Gov¬ 
ernments, they should get tho Congiess Governments to release all politicals and lift 
all bans. 

Tlie President said tlie charges made were worthy of enquiry but Mr. Rajagopal-’ 
aeliari was not (ircsent to rojily to tlieso and therefore it was not quite proper to get 
into those details. He was really unable to sugg,est how to ])roceed with the discus- 
s'on. lie asked the si>eakcrs to eonlino themselves to {)iineij>le and poliev. Jt would 
he absurd for anyon(3 connected with tho Congress lo take action for seditionists all 
along and would continue to be so (hear, hear),' but tlien they had to draw tho line 
of demarcation on the question of violeneo. While they could say that no Congre.ss- 
mau had any business to prosecute anyone on a charge of sedition, they could not 
say the same wdien the question of violence was involved, although, oven in this, 
Congiess Ministers shoul 1 try to win the o[»posito party, rather than isolate him and 
fry to ediarge him. Vet tiiere were many in-itmces where action may be necessary 
but this was a matter of judgment. They should, as far as possible, try to have a 
non-violent approach in all matters. They Jiad high ideals and they wanted to live 
up to them, iuevit.ibly difliculties would arise but they had to uso jiroper judgment. 
Tlie M'orking Committee and the A. I. C. C. s:houl 1, in such instances, pull up the 
Ministers concerned. It was not proper to deal with such matters in such a public 
meeting. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil moved an araendment to tlie effect tliat, instead of discussing 
the matter in the o]»en house tlie AVoiking Committee should be entrusted to take tlie 
necessary action in that bL'balf. Be su'd the present position liad no parallel in the 
woild. They were determined to break the Constitution but yet they had to work it. 
It was wrong to discuss these questions without knowing all tho details. Bithorto 
fliey had nut been able to create machinery to eo-ordmate and collate the action of 
the various ministries. Sjieakiug for Bombay he could say without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that no single political piisonor was left in jail. Be had no doubt the Bombay 
Government would implement one hunJred per cent tlie election pledges. They had 
already lifted the bans on all organisations. All moneys forfeited had been returned. 
As legards Madras the .s])eaker asked the House to have contidenco in Mr, Bajagopal- 
achari, the mm who had suitered with tiicm and fought with Hiom—who was one of 
them. “You do not know the man if you believe ho will not carry out tlie election 
pledges,” said Mr. Gadgil. 

The Governments had their own difficulties and they sliould give them time. Ho 
therefore suggested that they should leave tho matter in the hands of the Woiking 
Committee and not discuss these things in such an open liouse. 

Mr. U, Sanyal, supporting Mr. Masani, said that Section 131-A, I. P. C., has vory 
little to do Avith violeneo and non-violence. They were continuing the same fiolicy 
that the British Government followed. Ministers wore now hindering their movement 
lather than helping itj In the United Provinoes there were still ninety prisoners. It 
was no use saying tho Governor frustrated their attempts. Let them admit they 
could do nothing, They should humch an^ agitation so tliat tho Ministers’ hand might 
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be strongtheneJ and they might reloaso the prisoners. The Ministers were there to 
strengthen the anti-imperalist fight. 

Mr. U. K. ISidhwa wanted the deletion of Section 141 from Mr. Masani’s resolu¬ 
tion. The Congress Covernraents had done much in the short time at their disposal. 
Ho was glad this much Jiad been done. Ho criticised Mr. llajagopalaohari’s speech 
about the soiiaration of the Judiciarv from the Executive as also his speech about 
the C. J. D. 

Mr. Sidhwa said they could not play with Section 144, wdiich might be required 
in cases of riots. The AVorhing Committee should define the policy regarding 
violence. 


AURAS Ministry Defended 

Mr. Kalcs?rara Rao, Parliamentary Socretary to tlie Madras Premier, defended 
the Madi'as Minstry. While he agreed to tJio principle of the resolution, he wished 
to defend his own (lovornraent. There had been inisrepresentatious. Mr. Aunajuir- 
niah iiad chaiged the Madras Piem'or with the violation of the election manifesto. 
This, lie alliinii-d, was a tiavesty of facts. Mr. Kajagopulachari was a groat leader 
Av ho was ti viiig to establish the right type of national government (interrup¬ 
tions). Government had alieady returne i press seeuriiios, removed all bans, released 
all political prisonms without exception including the Moplah rebellion prisoners, 
and repealed the Mcjilah Outrag''s Act. He said the prisoners of the S. 1. R. strike 
and other bomb case iirisoners had boon released. The Criminal Tiibos Act liad been 
lefiealed. Tins was a great achievemiMit. It was only piejudieo that vitiated the 
attitude of some members of the House against tlio Mailras Premier. In view of 
what ho had staled above, calling the Madras Govorumont reactionary w’as prejios- 
terous. He did uol wish to say any tiling m jogard to the two cases w^hich were 
stfl’ judicc. The charge of the uon-listing of tlio ban on the Summer School was 
wi'origly issuetl becauso it w^as a ban only for 1937, issued by the previous Government. 
Tli(*y could Mot get the summer of 1937. A similar school in the surarnor of 

19;{8 could be established and there was no ban. It was wrung to accuse the 
Madras Government of reactioiiarism. 

Dr, Rattabhi iSiiharamaijya moved an amondmout similar to the one moved by 
Mr, Gadgil. He agreed that the Ministers surferod under one difiieulty, namely, 
they woic being criticised by those who opposed office accejitance. AVhat could the 
poor Ministers do against the Governors V All peoplo w'ero angry liecanse this had 
not been done. They were new Ministers and had their difficulties wutli tlio Gover¬ 
nors, >)iit did those wdio ojiposed oflice acceptance tell you about this V Tlio question 
that lliey liad raised was the inadequacy of the wmk done by their Ministers, but 
he asked, was this the place wdiero they should wash their dirty limm V He would, 
theiefore, suggest this rnatti'r should be reiorretl to the Woikiim Committee, wdiicli 
could, by ru'gotiation and other means, achie’^^c the ofijeet they Jiad in view. 

Dr, Surcah Chandra Sanerjac supported Mr. Mass.ani’s resnlutiou and urged the 
(Congress Ministers to carry out election pledges by bold action. 

Mis. Kanialadcvi Chaitapadhaya^ sujipoitiiig the resolution, regrottod the limi¬ 
tation of the S{!ope of the discussion. JShe wondered why the absence of Mr. Kaja- 
gopalachari should prevent the House from being in possession of full jiarticulars. 

Why did not the Working Committee posses.s itself of all the necessary faets ? The 

House had complete faitJi iu the Working Committee, but tliat did not mean it could 
not criticise the Committee. This criticism, however, should not be construed as a 
vote of censure. It was not fair to ask the A. 1. C. C. to rolegaio this imjiortant 
question to a corner. If the matter Jiad been allowed to go on it would tindermino 
the trust in tlio Ministry and therefore it was right that they should discuss 
tJie matter at the open House. Closure w^as then applied, 

Sardar Vallabhhhai Palely opposing Mr. Massani’s resolution ami supporting Mr, 
Gadgil’s amendment, said he did not wish to spoah, but Mrs. Kamaladevi made a 

personal reference to him. Therefore ho had to reply. Ho had made an exhausiivo 

enquiry from Mr. Rajagopalachari, but tho case being sub judice he was unable to 
place the correspondence before the House. How could they accuse Mr. Kajagopala- 
chaii, who had released Mr. Meherally who had been convicted when the previous 
Government was in power V Had it been possible tho Working Committee would 
have placed all the matters before the House as tho ultimate responsibility rested on 
the House. On Jiaving accejited office it was their responsibility to support the 
Ministry. Bo long as they word not in possession of full facts they could not appor- 
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tion the blame. He denied Mr. Massanl’s allegation that 00 prisoners 'were stWl *m 
jail in U. P. (Here tho Congress President, intervening, said as a U. P. man, he 
could say with authority Mr. Massani’s statement was incorrect). Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari would have come before the House had be not been ill. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
had been figliting for civil liberties which the mover of toe resolution was anxious 
to restore. He assured the House that as soon as the Wojlving Committee was in 
possesion of full facts it would place them before the House. 

Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant^ tho Premier of U. P., said ho fully appreciated 
the desire of tho members of tho House to survey the events of the last three 
months and appraise the Congress Ministers’ work and apportion blamo or credit. 
The Ministers would be there only so long as they possessed their confidence. Tho 
House had ovorv right to scrutiniso everything tho Ministers had done and tell them 
frankly whore thf'y had been wrong. As human beings the Ministers were bound to 
err, but he assured tho House it would bo their constant endeavour to fulfil the 
trust entrusted to them. After all, what was in the power of the Ministers V They derived 
all power from tliem. Once their confidence in tho Ministers was gone tho Ministers 
would be nowhere. It was their duty to see, wdiile the Ministers were adequately 
nuuished for their fault, they were also properly strengthened in their work. Mr. 
Pant asserted that tlierci were no violent ])risoners in liis province. Ail had been 
released. Ho was not narrating tlie achievements of his Ministry foi* what were they, 
<;ompaiod with their objective of Independence V (Applause). They had released the 
Kakori prisoners. 

A voice ; “Not all”. 

Mr. Pant: “I admit two have not heon released, but one of tliem will he 
released, [irobahly befoie many of you reach your place.?. (Applause). AAm do not 
want us to release prisoners only to hring them back. We want freedom of speech, 
action and association, but for that there must bo a <;omp’ct9 noti-vi<donf atmo-spliere. 
If you can produce the atmosphere not a single prisoner will he detained in jad, 
not only in my province but even in non-Coiigress provinces. While wo have tried 
to do some things I admit we liave failed to do many things. Hut I promise you, 
we shall over try to carry out our pledges”. (Applause). 

Mr. Massani, replying to the debate, emphasised that his resolution was by no 
means meant as a vote of censure on the Congress Ministries and no member of the 
A. I. C. C. could take exception to the same. 

The President then juit Mr. Oadgil’s amendment suggesting a roferenoo of the 
whole matter to the Working Committee for enquiry and necessary action, which 
was adopted amidst applause by votes to 58. The House tlicu adjourned. 


CoTToiv SlU-Mc. Committee 

Earlier in tho day ofTioial resolution.? were taken uj). The resolulion on the cotton 
hlump, wliich, it v'as originally intended, should be moved from the chair, creatod 
unexpected controversy and opposition aud, therefore, the 1’resident called on Mr. 
llhulabhai Desai to move it formally. Mr. Kanga seconded it. 

Dr. Sanyal (Bengal) opposed it on tho ground of principK'. Ho said that the 
Working Committee had not hitliorto cared for agriculturists and asked wliy it was 
that it had suddenly developed coneora for tho cotton-growers. Agricultural price.? 
Iiad gone down all over India. Wliy, tlien, was only cotton singled out ? He 
accused the Working Committee of partiality to (uijarat and Bombay, b&t tho 
President pulled him up. If tho resolution was passed, Dr. Sanyal continued, con¬ 
sumers of cotton goods would be hit hard aud Bengal mills would bo airected. 

Dr. Paitabhi Sitaramayya moved an amendment, wanting tho deletion of tho 
last paragraph. He maintained that India was not in a state of over-production hke 
America where cotton crops, coffee, etc., were burned to maintain crop prices. While 
the appointment of an expert committee liad been suggested to investigate the whole 
case, he asked why Provincial Ministers were being asked to investigate tlie possibi¬ 
lity of a re-distribution of the cotton-growing areas. The Ministers knew nothing 
about this and, therefore, it was a preposterous suggestion to ask them to investigate 
this. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai aeceptod Dr. Pattahhi’s suggestion for the deletion of the 
last paragraph. 
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Mr. Ranga^ rejilylnf^, maintained that tlie resolution was absolutely essential and 
not a minute too early in view of the crisis that was arisin^^ While lie would have 
liked better |jliraseolof3:y and dilTeront personnel for the committee he would whole¬ 
heartedly support the Working Committee’s resolution, and he urged the House to do 
the same. The resolution, as amended, was passed. 

War ifi China 

Mr. Sarat Bose next moved a resolution on Japaoose aggression in China. Ife 
said that the whole of India liad been moved by the events in China and the entire 
country had shown instinctive appreciation of "the position in China. He desired to 
give expression to the groat indignation which had swept Ind'a from end to end 
against Jajian. Tliis w’as not mt're formal registiation of a protest, hut the Congress 
meant eveiy word of what it stated in the resolution. The struggle in China was 
against Japanese imperialism. Therefore it was only jiart of tlie world struggle against 
Imperialism. China's struggle therefore was India’s struggle, just as India’s struggle 
was that of China’s. He condemned air bombing and said this was an outrage on 
civilisation. He had no doubt China would ultimatelv succeed agdnst Japanese 
aggression, aud tliis success would be a a groai: success against imperialism. 

Japan was a most powerful military nation and Ihoreforo China would require all 
possible lielp and symjiathy. Tliat is the reason wliy the Congress had suggested boy¬ 
cott of Japanese goods. ]t had been said that Japan would retaliate. The speaker 
liad no sudi fear as ho was convinced that Jajian would have to dejiond on India for 
many things. Moreover, tlie action proposed was not State action aud theiefore there 
could not i){‘ State I’etaliation. They had, of course, no control over State action in 
India. If they had, they would not have allowed the sending of Indian troops to 
China. He wondered how any member of the Indian Legislature could have supported 
this (cries of ‘shame, shame'). 

In conclusion he commended the resolution to the liousc. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment demanding the dchdion of tlie last sentence 
and addition of the following: “The Congress earnestly appea's to the (xovernmeiit 
and people of Japan to refrain from any further aggression in China.” Kxjilaniiig, he 
said that India’s position was not sueh as would warrant any interference with (lie 
alTairs of other countries. He refered to India’s lioyeott of Italian goods during the 
Abyssinian War and said this attempt proved a failure. Of course he was at one 
with the previous sjjeakor x’egardiug the suggestion that India should fight iraiieriabsm 
and support any country which fought iinjierialism. He would suggest that India 
should send ambulance liel]) to China, but he could not afford to. think of having un- 
jdeasant relations wliicli were bound to rise out of tlie propose! boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

Prof Rarga moved a similar amendment and said the boycott of J.ipanese goods 
would mean great sacrifice on the ]>art of the Indian kisan woilons. He suppoited 
the resolution in so fur as it condernnel Japuiese aggression in Cliiria l)ut he miiu 
tallied that the economic boycott of a powerful country like Japan woiiM lie of no 
use. Ho asked the House liow they would implement their decision. If lliev per¬ 
sisted in it, theie would In retaliation from Jafian. Wlien India irafiosed a Tfi per 
cent duty on Ja))aneso good.s some ysars ago, Japan loycottod Indian cotton an 1 
jireferred American cofton and tiio result was that Indian peasants were hit hard. 
Similarly, the pioposeJ boycott would mean retaliation from Japan. Hiycott would 
also mean a bumper trade to Indian mills. If, liowovor, hoyc'ott was to bo insisted 
upon, Indian mills should bo made to purchase all Indian cotton and thus make their 
own quota of sacrifice. 

Mr. Baiikim Mookerjee said that if India boycottol Japanese goo ds she would pur- 
cliaso her cotton elsewhere, but tliat would not moan retaliation. If they organised 
their boycott properly Indian industries would improve. He urged the house to 
support the resolution unanimously. 

Jjola Duniehand of Ambala supported Mr. Sri Prakasa’s araendmont and said it 
would be a mistake to side-track Indian energies in such a direction instead of con¬ 
centrating on Jier goal of independence. 

Mr. I*. Biswas further siqipoited the amendment. 

Tke President allowed Mr, patyaraurti to explain the position of Hio Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly regarding the dispatch of Indian troops in Cliina. ’ 
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Mj-. SatyamiirUn said the attitude of his leader and himself re^ardin^^ tlieir state¬ 
ment was not to expi’css any opinion on tlie dospateh ot troops, whieh tlie (h)vern- 
raent had alre'ady decided upon, hut to make it pcrfe(3(ly (dear tliat they did not 
approve of fndian troops Ixdng used in China in any way in' tho (ii^ht between Clima 
and Japan. ‘‘We would nevnr be a |)arty to tlio uso o! Indian tioops in the Sino- 
Japanese fi^ht. We approved sending of Indian tioops to (hiina soli ly for tie' pur¬ 
pose of protecting Indian nationals in China, which is the piimary duty of every 
solf-^,n)verninpj country. W(3 are as sfionyly ai^auist tin^ use of Indian trool*!^ ft)r 
irajierial purfioses as any other memitor of the House.'’ 

Mr. Sarat Hose, rej/lyiny^ to Mr. SatyamurtIn, drew attention to the statement ho 
(tlio spoak(U’) had issued imms'diately after reading the Vssembly leaders’ statement. 
This was a cornpleti' K'fdy. 

Replyiny^ to criticisms raised l>y movcis ot amendmt'nts, he said that China had 
eniet^eii from many ordeals ami was not in need of any one’s help, but it was 
their duty to suppoid iier. More lif) s^mfiathy, as suayested by Mr. Sri J*ralcisa, 
would not he sufficienf. What was needed was practical ludp. Tho Conyress to-day 
liad no jinwer to take State asdion, but tln^ jieoplo could take moral action. It was 
quite possible to make economic lioycoK effective. Undoubtedly this involved risks, 
blit wore tlioy yoiny to ahaiidon tlieir policy simplv I'ccaiise of risks ? Japan could 
not yet raw rnatimials els'uvlion', and if she attempted tins she would only stranylc 
her own economic life in luu- attempt to injure India. It was tho duty ol a nation, 
wliieb felt one wiili ariotlu'f, to Ix' up anil icatly to makt' any saf^rifieo rcquiietl. 

Mr. Ra77(/a withdrew ins ammidineiit Mr 6hrr Prdku.sd's amendment was deleatml 
when voted upon, and the oriynial resdutioii as moved by Mr. Sarat Hose was passed. 


Third Day—Calcutta—Slst. October 1937 

IvESoLLITIONS 

(hi resumption to <iuv, the All-India Cenyicss Committee toik iqi minsideration ot 
iuidher private i ('solutions. 

The ilouse adopted without discussion Mr. Kanila Pa)ulija\ i ('solution, 

ealliny on the Coiiyn'ss I’rovincia! Assemlilu's to pass iesolu!ions, askiny tlu'ir 
(!<)veriiments not to conier titles and decoiations on pcopit' and also ealliny on ('on- 
yress Ministries to intimafe to II. M. the Kiny^ tiiat they do not luopose to recom¬ 
mend any names for titles. 

Tlio House ayieed to refer Mi. A. K. Pillai'.s resolution, condeinniny tho (Jovern- 
ment of India Act, re-afliiminy the previous icsulutioiis ot the (’onyress to eomhat 
it and uryiiiy the Conyicss E.xecutiw to lay down a uinfoim policy lor all ihoviiieiul 
Miniiitries, to the MdnKiny Committee foj actum. 

The A. 1. Ck (k iu‘.\t adoidcd a resolution, moved by Ur. Paftahhi Si ta7-amn t/yu, 
uryiiiy llu' re-distribution of Uiovinces on a linyuistie ‘ basis. He nryed the Madias 
a:'d llombay (lu\('i nments to lake up the question immediately. 

Si'imati Kariiciladvri moved a lesoliilion protesting ayauist the ipoliey 
of the Mysoie (loveinment and sendiny yreetinys to tho jieujde ol Alysore in their 
1 tiuygle. It had bi'en supyi'sted (slie said) tliat Cenyress was iiiterferiny with the 
al’iairs of Mysore State" on tho coiitrarv, tlie Mysore <Jovernment weie iiiterfeimy 
with the normal day to day activities ot the Conyiess. Restrictive orders Jiad been 
served on several Conyiess woikers, nieetinys and processions liariiieil ami meetiiiys 
broken up. She lieiselF had be»'ii lu'rpetually pursued by the poliei' and persecuted 
in tlio most insultiny and vulyai rnaiinei althouyli sho hud no intention of doiny any 
woik in Mysoie and was only passiiiy thionyh Mysore. Mvsoie Conyi'css woikers 
had exercised eonsuleiable lestiaiiit and bowed to this kind of insuliiny tii'atment, 
but Die Mysore Governnn'iit intei[ueted this as a siyii of wu'akuess on their jiart and 
harassed tlieiii more and monv In elleot. what the Mysore (iovi'inraeut were objoct- 
iny to was not the entry of this man or tliat man hut tho buiidiny up of a Conyress 
oryauisaDon whieh owed no alieyiauee to Die Mysore IRiler. The Dewan himself 
was responsible for such a state of alfaii's. lie had thrown out a ehallenye to tho 
Conyress, which siiould bo taken up and tlie proper rcfJy yiven. 

Mr. Gadgil, si'condiny the resolution, said that Die interference came from the 
Dewan. He maintained that it was iiyht tliat tho All-India Conyiess Committee 
should discuss the resolution. After describiny the Conyress attitude towards Indian 
States, Mr. Uadgil said that yhiimati Kamaladevi’s resolution was quite consistent 
with that policy. Therofore, ho urged the Congress to render all iiessible help to 
46 
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tlio ]\Jysuio |»co|)k>. H th(‘y faihul (o do tJiis, the rulers of tiuliati States would ho 
(Mi(;our:i.i’''d to believe that tlie {j^roatest possible or^^auisation in tlio eountry, the 
Natioiiai Cotiy:r('ss, eould not ititerfern whatever tluyy did agaiest tlie Coiif,^rcss 
oi; 4 aiiisafioiis Ihofessoi' Tndra also sa[»[)orted the resolution. 

Mt. K. F. Nariman endorsed ovei’y slatemeut made by Stimathi Karaaladevi and 
sai(i that the Mysore Dewan was one of the (dt'vuu'iist diplomats who followed Mr. 
Alacalonald and Sir Samuel Hoaro. No civilise 1 administration in India or outside 
eould tolerate surdi abominable repressivr? measures. The Government af>peared to 
loH'p j>rint(*d orders rv'ady to lx* servuMl on those who passed through the State. lit? 
commended the i('solution for the aeiu'ptanot' of the llous(r. 

Dr. Patiahhi 8itar(iniia,h sngg('sred that the entn-e matter be lefei’rod to the 
Woikiiig Committ('e hut the llr)us(' did not accept his suggi'stion. 

d'ho House acci'pted Shiimati Kamaladt'vfs rt'solntioii amidst applaus'-. 
d'he President annoumn'd tliat it liad Ixmmi (hadided that the All-India Congress 
Comuiittei' should meul again in about two months’ time, either in thi' last weidc of 
December or tlie liist wi'cK of .lanuary The dale and place will be anuoimeed lah'r. 

Tlie Jh(‘sident also indieateil that tbeie might hi' a, slight cdiango j'ogarding tlu' 
dates of tiu' Jlaiipiita Congress sc'^sion 

d’lu' dfande IMatatain’ was sung and this hroiiglit the three days’ session of the 
AlhJudia Congress Committee to a conclusion. 


1 he Congress and the Masses 

Pt JawaharlaEs Call for Co-operation 

Sin(;e my letiirii from Durrraa and Malaya T havo ra-e-uved many leHms Irorn 
(^)ng!('ss Comnnttci's and Corrcressrrnui crnpiiiing ahont the duly of h'oneressnieii 
tnwaids labour and peasant org.arrisal ions. Should tlu'se oreauisations be ('iioouragi'd 
I'l not ': And ]f so, what foim should tln'y tak'U what relation, it any, should tlngv 
heal' to the y^mgress V Tliese firoldiuns havi' arisen ni many jnovinca's and tlu'y 
ie(]Uire our si'rious eoiisideiMlien. Sormdimes tlu'se pi'thlems ari' largely personal, 
sometinu'S tlugy are m.iinlv piovincuil, but h'hind thmn alNxays thi'ro is the laigei 
issue. In (h'aling with the loeal asptxds of tin' problem, we must inevita'oly consider 
these pceuliui Hies and evo'ii personalities. Gut we must ht( (d'-ar atiout the pt incipies 
and the real issues hefou' W(' lese oui’selvi's in tlu' forest of loi-1! detail. 

How has this jnehlem anse-ii Not surely just Ikhs-uisc (d' a f.nv jrersous acting 
in a paiMieulai way, hut hecamse of the dyiiarnies of He* vei y siruLod'' iu vvhieh w(j» 
are engaged. It is a sign of oui growth and the rasing c )iiseionstn‘ss of tlie masses. 
lO)!’ that growth the National Cmigiess is mainly resjionsihle and to it therefore must 
go the credit iii a largi' iru'.isnre for the lU'W mass c'iiseiousness. The Omgross has 
woiKed for it and if success coinc's to it, Coiigiessmt'ii must not light shy of this. 
Therefore this new devi'lepment is to Ire w'elcomod even though it miglit biing some 
oecasional eompiicafions wntli it. 

I'lieso oonijilicatiuns are to soini' evtemt inbeient in the situation. Tlie Congress 
IS predominantly a political organisation represontirig tin' urge of all classes of 
Indians towaials national freedom. A laliour or |)easanf organisation is essentially a 
gioiip or class oi’ganisation primarily interestcil m the welfare and advaneernent of 
tliat group or class. The Dongress tliinks and acts mainly on the political plane, 
the workers’ organisation on the fumdumal and economic plainn Yet the differences 
aie not so great as one would imagine and the development of our struggli' and of 
political consciousness bring the two close to each other and tlu'v overlap to a con- 
sidm-ahlo extent. The Congress heea*isc of its close toindi with the masses, because 
indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation in the country, inevitably begins to 
think and act in terms of the economic griovances and disabilities of the masses, 
that is (lie workers', p(‘asants and others. The labour and peasant organisations are 
forced to tln^ conclusion that economic disabilities cannot bo removed to any largo 
extent unless political freedom is achieved and comes to the people as a whole. 
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Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imperialist front ;]frows up. In any country 
under alien domination the political aspect always overshadows otlier aspects. This 
in itself would mahe the Con^'ress the dominant oif^anisation in the country, but 
this predominance lias been furtlifu- intensiboJ by the part that the Oju^o-oss has 
played in recent years in our stru^f^h^ for fn'cdom. The Congress is thus to-day 
lar and away the most powo.’ful and the most wid(*spread oi ennis itioii in India; it 
lias trmneiidous mass appeal and mass support ; eviui tlie worJo*rs and peasants loot' 
up to it and are inllmmciMi l.y it far more than hy their own class oi^;Mmsatioiis. 
Other organisations are not (won had seconds. The C'>n;^ress has obvieusiy not 
achieved this mass influence and support by its political preyramme only. It has 
done so hy its rnaynitieent I’cijonl of servico and S'icidi:t\ :cid hy its direct approach 
to the masses and its increasing economic orientatnm, whn.di is undiu'.stooil liy those 
massi'R rnore tlian the jiurcdy political ohjcctive. It is intini;-dnit to cfmipa.K' the 

oryaiiisatioih'il and hasic striuiyth of the Conyn'ss in various parts of India. This 

sti'onptth varies directly with this economic oiitMil ition and mass cuntacts. 

Tims from the point of view of our fna'dem stiuycyiy hoth in its |)olitied and 

oconormc aspects, it is f'ssinitial that the Coiiyi(‘-,s should h ' sti enpt Icuied. Evs'ry- 

thiiiy that wt>aktms it, weakens that stniyyle. and weaken^ even the workers’ and 
))(‘asants’ moveini'iits, for neither of lh(‘se is stioni; eiLonyh to ni ike. much fcalwav 
v.'ithoiit conyrt'ss support. It is tlm landisalion of this la-.t thil his hi'onyht alnnit 
thi? dernand all over the coimlrv, and frun all kinds of quaileis. for a punt aiiti- 
inipmdalist front umbn- Oonyress auspices. Indee I the Coayress itscli is iiicicasini’Jy 
(.‘oijsidering this joint front. 

lint in spile of aU this tlie Oongi-ess remains, .ml has to remain, a natimial 
ore.iiiisation and it cannot always lepn’isent the funefional or (dass inten^sts of the 
Workers and iHVis.'ints. It e. iniiot fici.Uion as .a ti.i le imoii or kisa i sihlii. In aetual 
juactice, wlu're its conlaets with the pisisanlrv aro e msi lerahic, it almost functions 
as a kishan saiiha. 'I’hc general tiuideney is tor the (tongn-ss to develop into a 
predominantly peasant organisation and this process is likely to continue, but tin' 
li'adersliip is bound to remain witb tin* middle classes, chiidlv the lower rniildli^ 
classes, so long as thi^ (’eiigicss remains the National Congress and docs not undergo 
Ji (diange into something entirely dirfenmt, 

liuf thesci aro speculations about the future and it is the prestmt that conct'riis us. 
The outstanding facts of the presmit arc- (1) the (Jimqcss must he stnuedhened 
hwjansc it is ilie only organisation whndi ran lead us cITectivcly to our goal ; and il?) 
tim rising consciousness of and ferment among tho misses If tlu'se two facts an^ 
corndati'd then we have a powei ful moveme.nt which grows in strength and leads us 
to success. This is the basic reason for and the raison (Tire of the crnfihasis that is 
being laid on mass contacts. And be it reincmbtucd tiiat this npplies to all Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh and Cdiristian nrisses. The cleavages cd’ religions faith do not aH’cct 
this programme at all. We talk loosely soinetim's of Muslim mass contacts, hut this 
is not u communal movement di'uling with Muslims only. Our [irogramine is idmitical 
in this respi'c.t for TVIusIim and Hindu or otheis : only in orde.r to draw the attention 
of our workers to woik among the Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass 
contacts. 

(Contacts with the masses o.ni bo of twm kin Is, direct contaids by means of Con¬ 
gress membois and village committees among the workers and pi'isaiits, an 1 contucts 
with till' workers’ and peasants’ organisations. The liist, of conisc, is (‘SS'-'iitial and 
needs no ai'gumi'nt. Without it the st'con l does not come into th (3 |iicture at all, foi 
the second can only be a corollary to tho lirst. If tho Congress has not got direct 
and widespread and d-'('p contacts with the masses, it is hound to be inllui'iiced far 
more by tlie middh' classes and will thus rnovt' away to some (-xti'iit from tin.' mass 
outlook whi(di it has been its consistent aim to develop It must, tlierefori', bo tin' 
aim of every Congressman, and more spe.cially those who have the inteiests of 
labour and the peasantry at heart, to devc^lop these direct contacis by enrolling 
Congress momhers from tho working classes and establishing village eommiltees. 

The second kind ol contact, that is some kind of oi’ganisational relation of the 
('longress with working class organisations, involving functional rem-esentation, has 
been discussod for some time fiast ainJ is slill being discussed. It involves a basic 
cliang(3 in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, if ever, it will be 
gi > en olToct to. rersoually, I am in favour of tlie principle being admitted and given 
etiect to gradually, as the U. P Provincial Congress Committee h is rocornmou le J. 
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This will not malco mnoh difforonce to be^in with, as the wmhers’ and peasants union 
which are propeidy or'^anised and ea|)al)lo of takiiiiij advantiye of Congi’oss arnliation 

are very limilod in number ; and tlieii tin* (conditions for afliliation wonlu be Jaid 

down l>y tin’ Cojitrrt^ss. Ibit tin' (]ui^stion docs not arise now as the Conf^i’oss cons¬ 
titution dof's not jiormit sindi jifTiliation or any kind of fnmnional r(')>i‘OSontation. Jt 
is a debatah](5 question and wo nec*(l imt con-sidor it furtln'r Ikm'o, Jiut this I shonlu 
Iilv(' to (‘mpliasist' ayain. That tliosn who are in favoni’ of this chany:e cannot mnn^^ 
it about from outside pressiiiv ; fhe\ can only do so by liaviny a laryn' enonyh C(hi- 
yo’ess metnliei-ship of woikers and peasants 'who want sn(di a (diany^e. Tf the outsido 
pressio’c is at anv time yroat enonydi to eofnp(*l the Conyross to bow to it ayainst ns 
own will, that will mean tliat the outsidt' organisations are more )»owerrul than tine 
Conyr('Ss, and if so why afbliate ? But this is a hiy^hly unlikely c<)ntinyeney. 

While it is trnn that this rpiestion is bt'yond oui‘ purview at present, wo see 

somt'thiny vayindy similar to it devi'Iopiny all over the <-onntrv. This is the inerea- 
niny eo-operation in aetnal work between loc.al Conyro'ss coraniil<('('S and Avorkiny 
class oryanisations. Sometimes ('ven p)int iufoimal committees have been formed. 
Often enouyli Hue I('adnii- spirits of tbosi' hu'al oryanisations are pri.mineiil, Conyrc'SS- 
Tn('n and s(^ there is no difheidtv in baviny tliis eo-opi'ration. Hut lle're is someibiny 
inoi'c ill it than this common link ; tlu're is tlu' demand foi I hie oo-ojieraljoii and a 
lealisation that it is liiyhly necessary. 

TTaviny laid so mneh stress on the importance of luinyiny in woikors and 
])ensa,nts directly info flu* ('tonyiess. let ns now coiisidi'r tlie d(‘sii-at)ility of baviny 
separati' w'oildns (dass oryanisations, Tlieie can bf* no doidit whatever that both 
indnsfi'ial Woikeis and peasants have, or ouebt. to have, tin* inheruiit liybt to oi'ya- 
nise tbernsi'Ives. 'I'liat is in tlie nature of a lundameiital lielit wbiidi the Conyress 
has I(‘pi'atedl\' reeoLinised. ThcTo is no room for ni'anmi'id aliout it riie Conyi'ess 
has yone a step fiu tber amd encourayed, in history at least, the fonnation of such 
unions. 

The ease of indnstiial workers is <denrer than that of the peasantry. It si'oms 
to me that anvone inti'resftsl in such lahonr must come to the e inclusion tliat it is 
the hoiindcn dufy of tlue workers to oiyaniso thcmsclvt's in tiade unions, and for 
olliei's to h(dp thorn to do so. The tradi* union movement is the imwitahlo counter¬ 
part of modern industi'y ; it must a,row as industrv yiows. The Conyress wdth all 
its niass contacts cannot function ris a trade union, and the numerous workers’ 
[uaddems and conlliets that arise can only he dealt with hy a trade union. Eroni 
the' point^ of Auew of our laryer freeilom movement also the o»-yanisation ol workers in 
trade unions is psserrial for such oiyanised woikei-s develop stii'iiidh and moraontum 
and a hieji deyrt'c of political consciousness. Therefore Conyressmen should help 
also, in so far as they can, in the day-to-day sfruyeles of the woikers. There 
shoiiM 1)0 co-operation lietween the local Oonyress Committees and the trade union. 
The trade union is of course in no wav within the Coimross oryanisatiom nor is it 
subjh'ct to otfudal Conyress control. But it mu^t rc'-oauisc tliat in ))oiiti<;al matti'rs 
the lead of the Conyress has to bo followeil and any other coiirsi' will ])revu iu]unous 
to the freedom Struyyle and even to the workers’ movement. In economic matters 
and fbos(' rolatiny to worku'rs* yrievanees. tip' union can have whatever proyrammo 
it choofips, even t/jon'di this rnav he in .advanee of the Conyress pro/jrammo. Con¬ 
yressmen. in their individual capacitii's, can and sliou! I he menda'is oi fiiends of 

the union and as such will of course yive it tlu'ii’ advice. Bnt a C'uiyress Cornmittoo 

as sindi sliould not tiy to control a trade union. Recentiv a case came to my notice 
when the Conytess Cemmiftee tiied to interfere with the i*i(‘(‘tions to the executive 
eommittcu' of a lahonr union. This seems to me hiyldv nndesirahle. It is uiibecora- 
iny for a Conyio'ss Conirnittce to do so and unfair to the Union. It is bound to 
lead to confliet or to the conversion of the Union into sometbiny which is not 
essentially a laboui’ union. Conyressmen, of coiirsce avIio liavo served tlie cause of 
labour, have every riylit to take pait iu the affairs of tlu' Tmion. 

Transport woikers stand OKactly in the same footiny as other industrial workers 

and their oryanisation in spi'cial unions is liiyldy necessary. It is also desirable to 
oryaniso separately and functionally those workers in cities who carry on particular 
])rof(*ssions and whose economic interests are allied sucli as toiiya walas, the la-walas, 
ekkawalas. mallas ffishermen and boatmen), stono-broa,kcrs, potty clerks, press workers, 
swof'pers, and the liki*.^ All these should of course be hronyht directly into the 
Conyiiiss fold as jirimary members, hat they liavo special jirohlems of tJieir own, 
and a lunetional organisation gives them strength and self-reliauco. It is easier for 
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thorn Jatcr on to take part in Conj^ross work. This of oonrso prosumos that ConKros^i- 
men are in intimate touch with their special organisations and [^ive them every half) 
in time of need. 

Mixed lahour unions and mazdur sahhas in a c.itv consisting? of workers from 
various tradtss and businesses are usually not successful. Tliore is no functional 
unity amongst thorn, no common ur<o' to co-operation or action and if a political 
unity is dosiivMl, ilu^ Con^i-ess is there to f?ive it. 

The important pi-ohlem of tlu^ peasantry r.unains, and this aft(‘r all is the most 
important of our [)rol)lems. In the t(‘rm poisnntry T iii<-lufle llm peasant projirietors 
as well as flit; hmanfs, the petty /.amindars of the Pun jab and (dsewhnre, the kisans 
of tlio IJ. J\ and Itcliar, and tlu^ Krish.aks of liaie-al and Orissa. The same medhod 
of treatment will not apply to all these; llieiv will bi' variations. Hut for tier ino- 
nemt T am dealing with tlie Cou;?ress approach to tlieii’ spt'caa! oryauisalions. 

The (t)n^M-ess has fully rccnynise.d the I'iidit of tho jifaisanlry to oreaniso them¬ 
selves, arrd in theory the e,onsidei a.tions I have ad\a,u<‘<'d i], favoui' of tradi^ unions 
apply to tlieni also, liiif tluTo is a. ditroriMicp, [t is n lalivf'lv (' isv to nr';?auise fae- 
ioj y workers and (In^ like ; they arr* a closolv-kirit e'rouo, wor’kiny sliouldei’ to siiouldtU' 
and obviously suiretitu? from common disabilifi,.s [| i. far more^dinienlt to or-^auise 
lire peasantry, loostdv se.aif-'red and tbinkiui'. almost in tmans of tire, individual and 
iK)t of the y'r'ou|). \\(‘ have expei umc-ed all tlipso (lifrioiill i“S in the cour se of oui‘ 

Ckui'.p-ess work, and thus wo find that while (ton-rr'ess iufluenoo over the peasantry 

is V(>ry yrasat, our or'yanisational str-eno|}| amou" iberu is nurob loss. Tens of millions 
h'Ok up to the Conyta'ss and owr* alle^iama* to it. but tiro actual membership is count¬ 
ed in hundreds of thousands only. 

W li(u‘o (toniirress Committoos aro wotkiniT c^footi^'tdv in viltayo ai'cas, au efft'otive 
kisari orp;anisa<inn in ttu' same ai'ea woubl larcolv ovorlap Tbero woubl be <lu[<lica- 
ti(jn of (dtoj't and waste ol ('i)oi-i'\. 'J'lio (toner oss it >0!)' is rrsitally ennsiderod by the 
poasantry as (iudr own or-yanisation. and that in as it should be Lbirs 'we find tliat 
in such areas separsate kisan orisuiisatiotrs have not '^r/)wn rtp, alllrf)u(,di flio Kisaii 
movemeiit, as a [lart of (be ('onoit-ss and nioro or (ess within its fold, is stroii'?. 
AV here, however' Con/?r'('ss Committees are not fure lloniriL; olTootivoIy in tiro villages, 
Die yap is hound to be tilled sooutM’ 01 latei' by peasant or'yanisations. The important 

fact to li(‘ boimo in mind is tliat llnu'e is deep foi'inent in Dre poasantry all over India 

and a powerfiil, tlioiiyb partly utrcotisoi(Uis, <!.*sito on tlioir part to do' somelhiny to 
yet rid of their many bnrdiuis, w])i(di have' boofuuo unbearable. Fundamentally 

this is due to the economic condition, but also tlieio is the fact that llu' political 
movem(Uit, ntidor tlio leadership of the (''onyr'ess. has i'ais('d mass ooiisfdousness and 
n^iado them rrvstmt many tliirir's udiioh tliov nsei] to boar silerrftv like dumb Ireasts. 
Tl'.ey have also had a ylirnrner'iny (*f the tdlooii\erioss of oryanisation and unittMl mass 
ardiou. So they aiar evpeetant and if the Con^roKs call does not reardi tludr oars, 
.some other will, and tliey will respmid to it. f’lirt the call that will find echo in their 
hearts must deal witli tlroir own siilTerinys and the way tr» yet idd of them. 

Leeause of this we find to-day all raannor of ,str-an;;o pooplo, wlro liave novor had 
anvlhiny to do with Die peasantry Itefore, (alkiny in terms of economic proyrarnmos 
and tjyiiiy in their uiieoulh way tf) W(to Die peasantry. Idven political reactionaries 
of Dm deepest dye discuss unctuously ayr'arain proyr'amnit's. Notliiny will or can 
eorao of tins, for fai'-ieacliiny ayrarian I'tdoim will iiovcr come out of ]>oliiical roa- 
ctio^ri. lJut this attitude ol theii's shows us Dm wav the wind blows. 

The wind is blowiny to Dm vi!la'?es and to Dm mud liuls where ilwctl our povorty- 
sfriken peasanti-y, and it is likely to become a h iiTicane if reliid (b)es not come to 
Diern soon. All our political problems ami discussions .are but Dm baekyi'onnd for 
the outstaudiny and overwimdrniiiy problem of India the land jiroblem. 

J ho Conyress has nvilised this in a larye measure, and in spite of its political 
preoccupations it has laid down tin' ayi’ai ian proviamine. Ttiis programme, tlionyh it 
does not yo to the I'oot of Dm probb'm, is substantial :i,nd far'-roachiny and nndoubt- 
(jdly would liriny I'cliel to Dio ^ peasantry. So fai as I know, aerai'iari proyramraes 
drawn up by fieasant or'yanisations do not dilfei' yieatly from this. Jbit the drawiny 
up ol’ a tlioorotieal proyr'amme is not cnonyli It must lu* yiven Dm fullest publicity 
amony tlie peasant masses and Dm oryani.sation must reach the villayo. Further we 
must draw up definite sclmmes ami oieposals on (he basis of this imoyrammo. These 
vary in difToront jiarts of India as conditions iliffer. It is Die business 
of 1 rovjncial or Conyress Committires and Conyress Assembly jiarties to draw up 
tiioso pioposals. It is true that we may not bo in a position to give effect to this 
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fnll pro^rammo undor prosont- conditions. But wo must bo ready witlj it, to tlio 
sraallost detail, so that when tho time comes wo can go alioad confidently and with 
speed. 

r have pointed out tliat prosont conditions in India and tho very dynamics of tho 
situation are leading to tlie organisation of tho })easantry. Tho cxam[)lc of other 
eonntnh's points to tlie same eonednsion. Thnrofoi'o it seems to me inevitable that 
pi'asant o]gar)i‘-a(ions will grow up. Whore tin' Congress is itself a largely [joasant 
organisations, separate kisan sahlias and the hk(‘ will not function effectively as 

organisalions, thongli they niav olTer oeeasional platforms for tho ventilation 

of kisan giievanees. Where' (Vnigress contacts witli village folk aie weak, tluj kisan 
organisation will (h'veki]. tn<'ro. In any ev(>,nt the giowtli of ))easant oi'ganisatioiis, 
weak or sti'ong, will take plact'. ^Vllat sliould bo our attitude to them? 

Wo cannot sav tint there sljould t>e no ])easa,nt organisations. That would be 
cdnii'ary to tin' d('elafed Congress ])(dicv ; it would be wrong in principh' and it 
would com(' into ('onllict with tliat living movement and fciinent that wc sei^ all 
aiannnl ns. Nor (san \vi' sav licit a Idsan sablia slionid Ix' pist a wing of the Cf»n- 
gri'ss, ern li memhor of f!n"S;il)!n ln'ing a nrirnarv niemh('i of tlio (tongri^ss. That 
Would he an ahsmdify, fot nnd('t those eondifions it is hai'dly neiu'ssary to liave a 
Isisan sahha It sogins to m<' also out of tlie (inestion to place pe;isatd oiganisitions 
in tin' same categofy ;is the All-lndia Spinners A.ssoci.ation or llio Village 
Indnstrics Association Sm h ic-gt ictions will not stop tin' growth of scpar.ite peasant 

organisations , (In'y will (tidv rcMilt in putting them outside tin? juile (jI the Congress 

and make tln'm look njion it as a partly hostile liody 

It is inijKti taut that tln'rc sliouM hi' no thouglit of rivalry hetwo'en the two for 
tills will he injurious t - hntli. more specially to the peasant oiganisation avliiidi is 
lioiind to lie mnidi wi'aker. If Large numhets (»f peasants are direct membois of the 
Oongi-esf^ ,q.n<l hauling < ’ongr<’Ssmcn interested in the peasants’ griovanei'S, then' 

wdll h(' no rivalry and in ef'lect, tliongh not oiganisationally, tho peasant org,.auisation 
will he a Kind of win”, of the (Congress 

There ;ue of eonrse diflieultu's in suidi vague contacts and jiossihililies of tiietion. 
d'hese diflieiilties are inherent in the situation and wo have to face them 'I'he 
mon' ? eaJ our- polities [ire, tlie more tln'y de;d willi the prohl('ms of hf(' land flu' 
many faces of a vast ;ind complex and dynamic movement, the more we Icus' to 
faeii fresh prohh'ms and adpist oursi'lves to elianging sitn;itions. Fm’ life itself is 
<'omplev ;ind evei (leinging. Any advice 1 may give to-day on this or [iny otlii'i' 

' iihjeef iiKiy not hold gyiod somi'limi' latei for eonditums may idiange 

And tle'n pTiruipies m.y\ he h'-uod hot it is not always I'asv to ;it)ply lliem in prac¬ 
tice Thus we lind to-dav that soimdimes the Kisan Sablia platfotm is usi'd in 
opposition to the Congj-ess. Sonii'times ))olili( al or communal rtv'u tionarios tiy to do 
so , more often, some (long!essmeii who do not ap|>rnvc of tlm Io(uil Congta!ss Com- 
rnitti'e or its ofTIce-hearei s find the Kisan Sahha pkitforin a couveniimt place from 
wliich to .'ittacK thimi. A iivnl Congri'ss group thus nuiy exploit another oigyinisatmn 
to gain powo'r in the Congri'ss itsidf 'I'liiis tlu' Kiss;in Sahh.a sometiini's hi'comcs [i 
temjioraiy home for the rf'ealcitrants of ihi' Congress, or even those against whom 

iliseipliiiarv action leis heen taken hy Con.gtess Committees. I liave had reports of 

kisan Confeicnei's hciiig oi-ganise(l within a eoiiph^ of miles of a District Political 
Coiif(Mence, on tie' s;.i!ne dav Jind at the s;ime time. Tliis was intentionally done to 
injnri' tie' Oongii'ss c.onfe.renee and jittraeA s<)m(' pi^ople a wav from it. I have furtlie.r 
had reports ot ])ro(,t'ssimis organised to interfere with Congress Confi'remies, of 
s'ogans olTeiisive to tie* Climgress hejng slmiif.xl Ihero, of Ihig conllicts hoiiig delibera- 
tt'ly englni'eri'd . 

This kind of tiling is liighly otips^tionahle and all Congro.ssmi'n must O])pose this 
f(»lly and this exploitation of tlu' Kisan movement in the interi'sts of |);irticular groups 
and individmals. If doi's not injnie tlie Congress ultimately, except in so f:ir as it 
produoi's (onfiision in the minds of the unsojihistieatod jind simple-minded peasantry. 

It injuri'S far more those who imlnlge in such pi-aetice.s. 1 liave jireviously writti'n 
about, the Flag ami I want to ri'pejit tiuit ;uiy attemid to dishonour tlie National Flag 
hy whomsoever commit ted eannot bw tolerated We have no griovanco against tliii 
llt'd Mag. For my pait I Iilo' it ;irid lionoiir it as I be symliol ol tho workers’ strug¬ 
gle and saeiifiees. Put it is grossly unfair to that Flag to treat it as a Isind of rival 
of Hie National Flag. 
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The Presidential Address 

Tliu iniK't('ontli soRsion ot tin) Nalioiuil Lihoral FtMlcralinn ot In lia rnt.'t at Calcutta 
oji llio 29th. December 1937. Ui'pinsniitativn Lilmials tinrii all ovni In<iia wore 
piL'sent. In tlio cuiu-sn of his Prosi'li’utuil a*Ulruss, Sir (ihuitunhil II. Srfdf. ihuI said : — 

Sinco our last sossiou at Lucknow, ovanits have moved voiy rapid!\ 'I'ho fMoicml 
clootioiis for tlio Provincial Lo^islativi' AssoinMics under tin* in-w^ Const il ntioii ws'in 
hold aji(t the (’oii^rnss candidates in seven out oi eleven pioviinu's won a ndlieieut 
majority of st'ats in the lej.pstatures in tlioso pioviiices to lie in a positioii to term 
miiiisti i(‘s. 1 claim that llie Liheiiil Part> won a supial victoi y—not at tho pidls— 

hut in tiie acceptance of hhcial principles and constitutional nn'tieiils tiy the Coii- 
uri'ss. 'Jhe Wmkin.ir Committee of the Con^iess derided in tavour id office acceptance 
winch the Liheial I'Vdeiation. while <S)ndemninp the new (Constitution and |notestitp; 
.lyaiust its ui^lv features, had reeomineiide<i at its In',! sc'.sion. 'I'lie eotntnenf on 
tliat (h'cisiou of the Woikinp' Committee l)\ a leadiin^ Coin;i essuian who i:-, now, I 
helieve, a Miuisti'r, wtis that ‘‘it is simply a resolution of the taudniow session of 
the Liln'ral Kedoiation rewiitten in Coni^tes'^ la'ie,iiapc ” P-.| ..^unio time the Coii'pcss 

inapudties henitafed to shoulder the ri'spoiisitolity .virud; naturallv ft'il upioi tlienj 
as the lesult ot llie polls. Aftei fussiiiy over toi thiee nioiith ; ov. i :i di'inaiid for an 
assurance fiann tioveiiiois vvlncli was hoth uuueecss.iiy and constitutionally uiitc-nalile, 
the Cton;j:res.s Ministries eamo into existence and have hc.'u functioninc cvei since. 
Tin* jirospeetue wieekers have become ardent woikcis 'riiey ha\0' now eonie to 
ii'ahse wliat tin* luhtu-als liad said that in spite ol all the limit.itmns and undesnalile 
features of Pjovineial Autonomy, there is (M)usidei atile scope loi doling yood to ju'ople. 
One Pi (.‘iiiiei’ is repoiled to liave said . “'Whalevei inav beClie dcft'cts in tlm pieseni 
tm\'ernmeut of India Act, it lias euahlcd us to v/ield t>owi;r tui tlie i^ood of tlic 
masses.’' 

d he Con^Ltrisss Miiustiics liavo I e:iuii to fee! the otdccPicus of icsponsihility and 
have learnt how fai icmoved fiom tJie nudities of piaeiical adnmiisli ation wen; the 
slcpans they Inid shouted and Iln‘ ulii) piomises thi'y had made to l|io electorates 
dmnif.’: tin' elections. In sonn* provinces, the rninistiiis had to lesuit to St'ctioii IJl 
of tlie Ch'iminal Procedure Code and tin* ('nminal Law \mendment Act whu l! they 
liad time and apain pioelaimed should In a)ne;',ated. l.alhi ( harues and linne, had to 
he lesorti'd to. Conpiessmen had to bt' wai iu‘d not to associaii* lliemsclvt's with 
Kisaii Sahhas and Kisans had to be told tliat if llie\ did not |.<iv lent iinuer (‘xist- 
in^ laws their lands would be conliscated. In one pitwincc IIicn had to prosecute a 
Cengiessman under Section I'Jd-A. The Pii'miei ol the juoviiu*i' in whii h that juo- 
seeutiou took place is n^poiti'd to liave said that if }icoj)U‘ tiom other jirovinc<-s come 
ln're to do miSv-liief hy iijcitin;^ neople to violence, he could not keep ipiiet but must 
snatcli a revolver and do something, to < nrh siu ti tlmms, Anothei' Ministei said that 
the Con^iess Ministry would not countenam e any subveisi\c activity to bjinp. atiout 
pohticyl change. 1 am not lor a moment lindinp: tault witli tluan foi' the action these 
ministries had to take. On the coiitiary, I commend then eouiaye aud ^'oof sense 
iu doirp,^ so. 

For taking such measures the Coiif^ri ss Ministiies me affaeked by tlie leftwi ipmrs 
of tho Congress as making use ol laws whieli they when out ot office had vehemently 
condemned, and ate accused ot jcsoifing to violeix c while pledged to the eieed of 
noii-vioJetice. Tliey also accuse the ministries of infringing the civil liberties of the 
people. Jf there is an outbrealv of communal violmice or stiikers use coercion or 
intimidation in preventing those who want to wank from doing so, is tlie (dovoniment, 
hecause it is a Congress Government, to allow jmblie peace to be jeopardisi'd ami 
industry to bo ruined and look on iiiipoleutly while ciiuns aud anarchy spread V Is 
it part of the civil libcities of strikeiB to bo allowed to intimidate and use violence 
ot others who want to work ? 
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Sevtiral ]\liiiisk'iH liavu said ; ''Even a Ooiif^iess (Jovenirnc'iit has to ^^ovpin.” T 
w’oiidt'r they are so a})uIofj,i‘lic about it; wJiy tlio use of tlie Avoid ^even’V Is 
tJie inipijcatioii that a Cou^ii'ss (Joveriiiiioiil is ordiiiaiily not oxpeeted to ^^oveni and 
maintain ja'ace and oidei V 1 ventuie to tliink tJi'at it is tlio first duty of any 
Govoinment, ])e it Countess or any oilier, to take all sU‘j)s necessaiy to maintain law 
and Older and juotect tlie law-ahidin'^’ ju imlation fiom violence of otliers, liowever 
unjialatahle the fulfilment of such duly mi^ht t»o to some of their follovvin^jj. C)no 
can, however, well unUeistand the mind (d' their protesting" following. J'hey are 
naturally puzzh'd to iind that Congress leaders who, A\lieu out of oflice, weie making 
all sorts ot extiavagant dimauds on behalf of the peasantry and labour, who them¬ 
selves had resoited to Civil Disohi'dienee and hi(*aking of laws, who had encouraged 
a non-payment (d rent eampaign and gone to jail tor doing so, who had connived at 
coercion ami intimidation against those who wm-e against such activities, should, 
when in oflici', discouragtg cuih and punish the same suhvei-sive tendeneii's and aets. 
They are still ruoiu puzzled A\ln-u the_\ find the Ministers itdiiining lands that were 
forfeited for rion-iiaAmeiit of imit as jiail of the Civil Jtisohedience movement and 
at the same time A\aiuing kisaus tliat their lands would be forfeiteil if they do not 
pay rent. 

Those difliculties that aie harassing Congress Ministries aro largcdy of tlieir own 
creation toi, once >011 crc'ate lu the jK'ople a spirit of disohedimie.e of laws and 
aulhoiity, tliat sjniit will hu'ak lortli againsl ^our own (lovernmcnt. To jni'aeh 
restraint and [latienee at this stage does not avail murh. 1 ’audit; dawaliai lal, the 
idol of Young India, pieaeht'd lestiaint to the Allahabad students who liad goim on 
strike, Iml the students discaided Jiis udvire and approved of the stiiku and tlio 
Pandit left the meeting in disgust.; 

A wrong constitutional principle ajipeair^ to have been laid down liy tlio present 
President ol the CongiH'ss. lie usseiis ihat the Ministiies aii' not diiiuglv ros})Oii- 
siblo to the electoiate hut thmi 1 espeiisihility is to the Congiess aiul only indiiectly 
tlireugh tlu' Congress to the electoiate. It this j>rop(tsil 1011 is accepted, iJiere is 
grave dangiu' of Easeism developing 111 the Congiess organizatlou. Not mily would 
llie Miiiislers but all meinheis of tlie Congress wall lose then independence of |udg- 
ment. This inculcation <>1 tin' hard mmitality among cvmi the iiitelligmitsia of tlie 
country is rcgicttahlc. Put to my mind the gii'atc^t danger not only to tfu' Con¬ 
gress but the wlioU' countiy lies 111 the growine jtiogicss ol communism under the 
name and guise ot Socialism. Speaking, foi my^tMl, and 1 venture also for our party, 
if by Socialism is meant c (pial ojipoi tunilics lor all, an cquitahlc sharing of i>rolits 
between nuiustiy and lahoui, imieoved conditions ot living and in somc^casi's even 
nationalisation o’l some industries, I am all for such Socialism, tint the conci-ption of 
Socialism is quite dilTcicnt in the minds of those who aii' advoeatiiig it, W'Jmt they 
want is really Communism ol Soviet Ikissia, all al'olition of classes and private 
juojieity and the rule (d the. pioletanals and not pai liamentary democracy. The 
Congiess President has only avowed this to he hi.s ideal fot India and when siadi a 
declaration created cmisideiahle agitation he, 1 fadieve, said that the questioo ol the 
inauguiation of sucli Socialism was !ai away and that th(> present ol)p*etive w'as tin' 
attainment of tieeilorn loi India. The implication, however, must not he ignored tliat 
when treedom is atiaim'd fie and those who think witfi fiim will use that fieedum 
for the jiurjiese of introducing a icgimc ui the Soviet Russia type. 

At this Session you will have to deal with the all imtiortant question of the 
impending Federation. That Keileration is the only way of bringing together the 
whole of India cannot be denied. Tln^ Ijii>cral Paify lias accepted the principle of 
Eedeiation but has liccn rightly cntieal of ihi' detailed eonstitution in wdiicli that 
idea has been embodied. All pohiical jiUities Jiave strongly put forward their ohjei;- 
tioiis to the ])resent schmne hut with no ellcet. Even the modest proposals embodied 
iu the joint memorandum of the Pnt.'sh Indian Delegates comprising of members of 
all eommuuities and pai ties met with no lesiionse. The jiroposed Eedm-ation is iudeed 
a novel one as it is U> bo a Fedeiation of Pritish Indian I’rovinees 
with parliamentary govoinment and autociatic Indian States. Put this, owing to 
existing eiicurnstauces, (uinnot be avoided. To wait till tlio administrations of Indian 
States are luought iul(» hue vvith that of Rritisli Indian Provinces will mean indehuito 
waiting for Pm Led India. The bringing together of the Slates and Pritish India 
will itself much uccoluiale the process of introduction of representative Government 
ia the States. 
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Long drawn nogotialions arn going on with tlio St, it is ui)out tin) iomn^ on which 
they are to coino into iho Koi oMtioti. Ihitisli In lia h )|) s thit iii)ri3 aoiL more 

concessions would not bo inide for ilio ()iii-i) )so. It is uiil ur to ifritisli Indian 

people that they aie not K ^pr miornol ()f the pi-ogro'>'. an f va ioas ph ises of tneso 
negotiations s(j that tiiverument may liavo bidoro tlnnii tie* linti'.h Indian view in 
the matter. 

The most vital dt'feol in tlie Foleral Constitution, is t), it it has no elements of 
growth within itMilf. Tiime is no piovision atiout tiansfemiig ihe suujeets at present 
reserved and tlu' time,, mannor .uM ooiiJitions in wnieii siuli tiaistei' can he made. 

Tliei’o is evoiL no jnovi.^ion I u' un lertaknig a revision of the situai en afltir a fixed 

Iieriod as was tho case in tlu' Act ot ldl9 Tlie C ind .lustiee of Iniig speaking at the 
inauguration of the Fi'deral (.Joint, spoke ol Uic Federal Ceiistituiiou as a'diving and 
breatJiing oiganism which contains within itself, as all life must, the seeds of lutiire 
growth and development” and that the cannons ot intei jn etation whieh iihe Federal 
Court may tidopt will net ‘diamper the live evolution of constilutioiia! usages and 
eonvenlKUis in whic.h tlie jtoiitieal genius of a j)e.)|»ic can find iK most fiuiilul and 
effective expression.'’ ft, is loigotten that a Federal (Jonstitntmn is of nocessity 
the creation of Siatnto and nnbi.'.s the statute i'. arn-mded the nature of the (i)veru- 
ment cannot be alrm'cd The vital idenient of growth and develojuuent trom within 
Las veiy hiniled se.ope in a Fcd'ual Con^^tifution. 

It is" tine no Constitution can he k-'pt in a straight jacket. In its funetioning 

it must bring into cxistemo' ceil.iin [u a<-i e;e-, tint they ca i tiaidlv toueli toe fuuda- 

raeiitals. in the ease of Iiiui.i, apart fioni the ngeliiy of a Fe lerai 0 mstitniion, 

tiiere is a further ef>niplieafion arising fiom (mihodynig m one slructui',* two dilfeient 

kinds oi units. No ameiidtiionl is (lossitHo exeepi tiy the will el I’aiiiameiit and 
f’aili.anieid havo pledge,a thomsi-lvcs in the statute that no annmdmeiil m the tunda- 
mental stiuctuie shall iu‘ mad'' witli mt the consent, of the Stilos. Tlie Eederal 
Constitution deiives it,^ pow.u not fioui withiu (the fiidiau people) but from outside 
(the F.uhamenij d’lie slm; is ol giowih towards tub i esponsiPiiity ait; alis-^mt. Tliero 
is also not mueli toom ioi giowth of coiisiitutioiial couvontioiis. fu the Doinimons, 

1 espoLisitile goveinnieut w.is est iblisbed tbiough tlie giowtb of conventions, laeilities 
by rhe alfoi;i,iion fiom tun ' to tune of the fustiiimout ol In^tiu' :ion vvliieh leniiiini- 
a Iheiogative Document, flc' rej)r>*sont itivo.s (d' the Ciown m the Dominions camd 
gradually to oeeiiitv the position ot ptiielv const it ut ion.il heads by diieeiioiis given 
to them tlirongli I nsli ic-tiens widout tlie intiu vetitioii ot L’ai liameiit. As regardti 
India, fiistiumoats ot J nsti u-tiou have t,o oidam Iku 1 lament, ii y sanerion and ns 
alteration tlieiiMii ran be raalo without the appieval of ibuliament. ,'^t.itatory ])i’uO 
visions legai'diiig reseivod <b'pai linents, nen-vot.iele uatuie ol c lusidei able pai t of 
the budget powois ot Ihe (dov.u uoi -( buiei al to aet lu his disoietioii or mdiutiuf 
judgment must prevent in a huge nioasure the growth ol eonveiiiions. Drowth of 
some convimtions is mevitalile, i»ut then jiewer to aehieve responsitile giveiumeut is 
inucdi mote lesliieled .is compaief with tlio* iMSition lu the Dmiiiiious. ilowmver 
mucii, the Fedeial Court, .is obsetved hy the Chief Justiee, ni ly stnv.i to lureipret 
and deelaie the l.iw so as to jt've fiee play wdlim the hnurs of the law to tiiose 
jjolitieal foiees :ind euiiiuits w liieh alone' can give vitality to a constitution, the 
dT^deral Court cannot altei the nature of the structure and the natuie and extent of 
the distilbutiun of puweis under the statute. 

All these shortcomings (d’ the Federal Constitution are staring us in the face, 
but the vital aim practical question is whaf should the v.iiious jiohtical parties lu 
the countiy do when the Fedeiatieii wdll come mto ojieratioii us it, must, in a sliort 
time. 1 ventuie to think that it would not be. a wu.se stej) to try to boycott it. The 
only sensible way is lor all pi'ogresnve group.s t) align themselves together and 
extract the host out of it tor t'm henelit of tlie eouutry anti at the same time 
ineessautly wuik for its being replaeed by a lujre genuinely responsible demoeratic 
Federal (dovernment. 

lu Older, however, to aehieve the al>evo ubje.ct, the most immediate and ircjior- 
tant question is tJie attainment of unity between tlie vaiious communities in this 
country, particulaily the Hindu and Moslem communities, lint uiitoituu.itely, the 
diifeieuces are lucieasiug instead of diniimslimg. ft was at Lucknow in IDIG that 
a complete undeistaiiding and agreement was aiiived at betw'eeu tlie Congress and 
the ALuslim League. .It is an irony ol late that it was at, Lucknow again in 1937 
that a complete bie.ich took jdaee between those two bodies and the Muslim .League 
has declared open- war ^against the Congress. 1 was surpiised to bee it reported 
47 
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that my Mi-. .Iinnah lias sai<l that, tlio Ilimliis want to do away wifh soparato 

(dfcloratrs in oi'dcr to cnish Iho Moshnns. All Iho many years that I havi^ known 
Ml’. .Iinnah as a jKosonal frioiul and a polilical loader of hir^;o vision and deep patrio¬ 
tism, ho has always boon in favoui- of joint olootoratos and 1 am unablo to nndor- 
.stand this sudden ohany;o in his vn^ws on the mattor. In faut, in provinuos whori^ 
Moslems aie in a peipolnal minority in tho kvfislatnres, joint electorates ai'e really 
a ^^enuine protection to thorn, for the Hindu eandnlatos for the loLdsIatiires will 
have to seidc the siiffia^^s's of the Moslem voteis and they coidd not alfoi'd to ij^nore 
th(‘ii wishes and dinnands. Hindus, Moslems and all otln'r eornmiiiiities are subject 
to the sarm> laws, sanu' taxation, same abilities and disabilities. All that the rniiio- 
litii's should be assiiHMl of is full friaulorii foi- thi'ii- reliLtion, euituri', lan.yuaye and 
ainjile fae.ilities for their education and uplift and that they should not bo siihp'cted 
to any disciiriiination or disabihtv on the t^ronnl of reli!j;’ion. 1 am afraid the Cori- 
ipess lias civen ft*cat ]m evocation by trymu^ to ignore the Muslim Le;e;u(‘ and 
to fU) over tlu' heads of the Moslem leadi'rs to the Moshiii m.issi's. Such 
an attempt can only lead to fuitleu- disi option amoti^ tin' Moslems and rend(U’ 
mon^ ditdicult an hoiiouiahle undorslan'lin^ betwi'oii the two communities, 
in piovinces where the (Vmyii'ss aii' in a majoiity in tht> Icyislafuies 
they have not yivmi a hiir dt'il to tlio Moslems in ehoosin^j;' the Moslem 
members I'f the (kihimt, d'he vm-y essence and ti'st of inclusion oi a Moslem 
member in tin* Cabimd as icipiesmitalive of tliat <-ommuuity is that sneh pin,son 
should command the conltdcnce of the majonty of the Moslem rnemhers in the 
Icyislatuic. It is not earryinu out flu' spirit of the piuvision for j-(hn eseiifat ion of 
miiioiities in the Cahinct to t.ike a iiioslmn member who is re;idy on the eve of the 
formation rd the (kibiaid and with the prospect id‘ hoine inclmii'ii in it, to siyn the 
('onyress creed allhoii^h he may not possess the conlideiice of tlie rmijm itv of the 
Moslem memhi'rs of the lerpslature. It should be consideri'd enough it the most 
suitable pm’s m (unriniandiny tlie eonhilence of his IMoslem eolieayues in the ha’ishitare, 
is pi (‘p.lied with tin* coiieurrmiee of his associates to a^ri'O to the pi oyjamme of 
the Coiiyiess Cahiiud, If tlie majority of the Moslem lee ishato; s do not ayice to 
his adopting the (Jabinet’s prooranime, then certainly tho I’nimi Minister is at liberty 
U) (dioose anv Moslem he likes. 

It IS a cm ions jihenomemm th.at it is in jirovinces wdth iion-(Amyn'SS rniiiistrii's 
that av tivc attempts am hiding m.ido to achieve national solidmily hy i-e,movirio 
the commumil virus, II is in tin* Piinpit) that the ministry imti.ited the Communal 
Peace Confeienct'. It is in Sind tliit Moslems and Tliiidus fi.-iteiiiised an 1 lelicilated 
eaek other on tho l)iwah and Joimzau Id. It is in tlie Ihinjah auaiii th.it a move 
IS afoot to oianize a iion-e.otnmmnil Nation.d tesii>.il and the (b»vei iinuuit, am huidino 
then suj)i»oit to et'hdn.iti' tho iiist day of V.isaiit as a ilay of national rejoiciii;,^ in 
which Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs am to paitieipate. 

Instead of lono-ranco shots at each othei the Co'icj-,^s’s loadeis an] Aloslem leaders 
should Sit (oyelhei amt h.itnnier out an aymer] solution. 

It IS astonridmy Inov on the evi' of tho advent (d’ lA'diU'atimn (he Government of 
India are still iloutiny public opinion. 'J'he ii msjxnisihie manmu in wliieii tlie Gov¬ 
ernment of India aed in rnalleis arfeetmy. tiie vil i! interests of India and the studied 
(iisi'e^^aid tin'y show to Indian opimuii is illustr.ited t>y their ae.lion with rey;ari] to 
the 1 lido-Itritish Tiade Neyoiiution and the Intematlonai Su'’,ai- Coiifemiiee, 1 wall 
take tlie lattm first. Ever siiua' tho pmposa! for ! nti'rnational Siujar Confermiei' was 
talked tihout in Fehiu.u y-I\l,ir( h ol this \ e.ir, tip' In liaii Sn,;’ir Mdls Associatioii 
told the Goveiiimt'iit ol India tlnit the Association should bo c, nisultml about the 
selection ol Indian icpie.seiitative to tlu*, Coiitererico. But without any cousulfafion 
either with the Association, tlu' ie^dslatuio or the pulilic the Governnumt of India 
nominated a rcpmstnitative to the Conference and it wms latm amiounecil (hat India 
iiad ayieed at ilie (knifeienee to prohibit export of Indian Su^Mr to other countries 
except Buirna. That the Government of India should have peimitted itself to Insit 
ail important national imlustiy liko sii^ar .so cavalierly is incoinprehensihlo. Tho 
Cteiitial Legislative Assembly not only refusivi to ratify tiiis ay,iiMuneiit hut adofited 
au amendment askmp^ CJovernment to adojit all possible rneasures tor stimulating- ex¬ 
port trade, in suyar. It was jjleaded by tJovei'iirnent that if India did not suhscribo 
to this agreemi'iit tho markets of the wmrld would bo tlirowm into eoufusiou. Canada 
lias not joined litis Agieenicid and yet no disaste.r lias overtaken the world markets. 

Take the (juestion of the ludo-Britisli IVado Agreement. J’lio Ottawa Agi-eemeut 
was denounced by tJie Central Assembly in April 19 d 0 and over since 
thou a now Agroomout botwoou India and England is under nugotiation, 
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In tills lon^]^ int( 3 i-in 3 period the terms of Ottawa Ai^i^'orn'^it are sfill licdini; 
followed. At Ottawa the ne^-otiations wuro eoneliidel iu a))Oiit four wet^ks 
\vliil(< in tliis (;ase more than a y(*ar has ela))S(vJ and tlie puhlio are not told 
what is fifoinn on heliiii'l the S(!enes. In the. meanlime v.uious exfraneoiis (liW(do|>- 
ments ai'(‘. wtinlvioiiii'; tloi hai ^piininj^^ power of Indi i a!id incri'asifi!'; that of Ih-itaiii. 
Idle tiond of inlornational 'trade, pj-ojeeted An^lo-Anierrean trad-* t( ‘ity, tlie domestic; 
position of Eiiylaiid and America and similar lactors have l(Mid<mcies in that direc;- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, in the interest of India tha.i tlnec; shoul I he no 
fui’ther delay m IcritiLJjiin^ tin; noeotiations to a vm'v early tcMoninatio!;. 

The Jiihc'ral Party has always hec'.n willing to <;(>-o[>eiMte with th'* Gone:ress oi- any 
otinn' ^foiip ())• ])art\ so lonij as the partie/alai' ol.jee.tive, in vuiw is one which is con- 
sistmit witli tluhr prineiph's and whudi c immen Is itself to them as h mh !; in the hi‘st 
inteia'sts of tim ciuntry. It is the Ceni;rt*ss who stmiiis lie* cri-op • alien (»r any 
other party. P>nt then! are fun iarnental dirrM-emiei h-'lwe-i tiie o iints of \'iew of 
the! Litieral Partv and the {/oe'ress Tni.\ for the m en mt th' (tna’isiss Iris nh- 
jnrefl Civil Oisoh'Nliinne' and direetinii an 1 art! w-iikiii’; the (! m st it ntiou in the Iho- 
viiices with sense of la'sponsihility after all then tall tills of wisM-lsinc it. IhP. it, 
was only the other div that a promitient (Jonip-ivss loilei decdni-e I (fiit if the Pel'ra¬ 
tion was fonmd ipton the (-oiintiy tln^y W'onld icort le ni i'>s Civil 1 Ps dh'd.en--,.^ and 
(lireci aetien to stop it S f.ialist iihenent in the Co cp ess in iv at a.nv time yain 

ascendancy At the last A. T. C. C. meedinp; the S luialist motion for direct acOion 
S'-enred as many as (Id votes ayainst !)?. 

Tlien the Conrpess policy and mentality is mneh too idealistic; and i-emoved from 
what is pia,etic;al. 'hale' their cieecl (»f comph'te independence involvin',^ the S(!vei-ancc; 
of th(‘ ihitisli connee.tion. Isverv In'li.an cinnot hot feel the hiimiliatsm of heiii"; 
pn)V('rned hy a forei";n cvmntry thousands ol mih'S awav. I>ut in lie! pn'sciit. state of 
India’s defence e,an it afforcl to out of tlio Iholi‘-''i Cmimonwealfh of Nations ? If 
India wane to-dav to lose t!ie prot 'otioii of tin; IJrilisli Nav il and Air Forc(!s, slie 
would immodiatelv fall a prey to s mi'3 Tmperi.iliste; Nation ol the Wost or tie; lOast. 
Cur imnieiliate e.oaf. t!e!r<‘f-»re, of Dmiinion Si.itiis nn 1 :i the Statute of Westminster 
is nen-e scresihie aiel practi(;al. .Mahatma (Janlhi hinis“If said in his h)tt(!r to Mr. 
Polak that le- won! 1 he sitisfit'l wath sneh Dominion Status and he Imd said se at 
th(! Iv.eiiiid 'I’ahli^ ( 3 )iiferi!nc{’‘ in IPll. A Ceiip-es-i l\Iini--tc!r the other day sahl tluil 
h(' want(‘l for India a flist class (hlizeiiship in a fiiwt class Com noiiwa* all li. That is 
(‘xaaetiv what the Lih nal PaCy di'iinnds and yet we care inaliyu!'! liecause wo do not 
di!mand complete indepenthmee. 

Mahatma Candlii said the other day that “If in sihte of honest (dVorl hy 
Congressmen foices of (lisoid'!r cannot ho lirou^ht under coiitiid witiiont the assis- 
tamn! of the’ polici' and the military, in my opriioii aec.optance hv the Cou'p(!ss of the 
luirden of ofliei; loses ah foj'co and meaninrj and sooner the ininistiii's ai e vAotlidrawn, 
the l)eti('r.” (^nii any juactical administration of any country he cairied on on tlmse 
|)rinci])les V When are yon ;.p)in'3: to attain th*^ lit tpi.i wduMi evei v i>ersoii in a coun¬ 
try would ho such a votary of the (uilt of non-violence that the (Tovernni uit will 
not have to use the J*oli(;e and Milita»'y for coml;atine the violoiiio! of tii-rhuloiit 
people V 

Our ]iarty has always ^rasped V(ni 1 iti(!S and W()i-kel foi what we conccivi'd to he 
in the interests of the jieople ii respective of popular ajiphuise or d’sfavour. We mseil 
rot to l)t! disconrapmd hy tlie fact rliai our paity cannot claim the larye nnmlie.rs in 
our fold as some other party is aide to do. Put tlnus; are thousands upon thousands 
of intelligent citi/eus wlio, though they do not label thomselv(!s as Piherals, approve 
of and fidlow our |>rinei|)h's As f have pointed out alrealy, the Congress after 
years of sutPuone and self-saeritiom in the pursuit of its policy of dir<'i;t aihion have 
come to hidii've in pai liamentarv action and have theiodw paid liomar,o! to Pilieral 
])rin(;iples. Wt! should piirsno sfealfastly oiir jioln'y and work for the nplift.im^ of 
onr moth(‘rland, co-oimraiiip.^ with all who are engaL^ed aecordiiie; (o tlmir li ’Jits in 
the pursuit. 

Second Day—Calcutta—31st. December 1937 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Con doi.rnoe 

When the Federation resumed its sittiiie, tliis mornin", llie followinp; rpsolntlon, 
moved from the Chair, was aitoptod : 
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“(a) Tlio Nafinna] Liberal lA'dt'ratinn of India idaoos on rc(3ord its dee]) sense 
of 1li(' loss siist.-iint'd by tlx* coiinti-y in tlie dcatli of Sii’ .l.iyndisli Lose, whose 
^o'eat acliit'vejiuMit in tiie liohl of soionce won for him woild-wide it'coyoiition and 
wliosf' (]('vof(Ml woi’k was a l)eaeon hyht to Ins oountrvJiien to piooeed onward in 
the field of seientifie reseateli, 

‘' bj The Ee{l(‘ration ])laees on record its sense of the £:ia>at loss tl)e Party and 
the eonntry have snstanx'd by the death of L’aja fsii Iharnpal Sinyh (Lucknow), 
Mr. Ponja Shankar ihasad (Lenares), .and tlj(‘ Rev. Lr Nay ((’al(aitta), Tho 
Fedei-ation conveys the s>jn]»ailiy of its menil>ers to the bereavt d fainiln's. 

“(c') The Federation reeoids its stniso of |f)ss the coiiiitry has sustained by tlio 
early dt'ath of .Sir Smabji J'ocbkbanwala of the (huiti-al P)ank of Tinlia, a yreat 
tin.ancial expert, who lendered valnadde service in furtheiauce of Indian banking 
entei })i ise. 

Kesoluttox ox L’kfol-isis 

Mr. H. S. S7'ioiraso Sns/ri moved tlie follovong resolution next : 

“(a) The Frdeiaiinn nuteiatc's its considered opinion that the constitution 
ombodi,.(] ill tin' (bwernment (;f Indi.a A( t of PJd.'). is extremeN' unsatisfardory 
and altoyelher unaeef*ptahle. It is not merely ntbMl_\ inade(|uate hut is letrugrade 
in inan\ r 'spi'ets a.nd melndes features obnoxious to Indian nationalist O|union. 

“(h) None the less the Federation repeats that it has to h' utihNed to tlio best 

advaiitaye ot the ])eojde, for (he anielioi ation of tlu'ir social and economic 

conditions, and for aeerhuatiny the j»aee of Hoininion Status 

“(e) The h(‘deration vu'ws A\ith satisfaction that Cahintds responsitile to 
populai ly-('leet(«d i epi'cstuitati ves of the {>•'iple have taken ovet tlii' administration 
in the various Proviina's, inchiduiy those in wlmdi the (’onyit'ss Party eonimands 
a majority in the l^eyislatuie, .and Impes that tlmse ('ahiiaUs will so \\'oik the 
Constitution as to si'cure the enntidenee of all (dass-es, creeds and interc'sts, and 
S’jieei.'illv ininoi ities, so a,s to facilitate the early removal of the vanous Safeguards 
and tlu' Sjieeial hh'sponsihihties of the (Jovernors and otlu'r n'strainls that exist 

in tlu' fireseiit ( Jovei nmeut of India Act, tlnuehv leidiny to full and cumjilete 
transfi'i' of powiw to the peoph^’s represeiitativ(*s in tie' Provinces. 

“(d) Jhe Fedeiatiori uiyes that no eoii''(''sion should he madt' to (he pi luces 

in the eoursi' of the neyotmtinns now heiny eainod on with them w'lth la'yaial to 

the estahlishmeiit of tlu' Fedt'iation which ate eah-ula1''d to increase still more 
the j)OW('rs of IIk* Princes at the c\pr*ns“ of the I'k'di'ial ftovernnient.’ 

]\]oviny Hit' resohition, Mr. Sasfri jiointed out Ih.ii he liaii tlu' pi'iwileye of 
moving the main resolution on the snhjc* t at Ihrei' sneeesdve meetings of their 
Fedei-ation. In tli" first place lu' wsas glad to find that the I’csolution riientionod 

])oniiniori Status in prornini'iiee. lie made' a eommi'iitarv uii the suhjeet and in 
this eoimectioii ri'ferra'd to an ('pisolo in the Idstorv of the criaetmeiit of the Act 
to ^\■h'ell sufficient atfi'ntioii had not been paid. Mt Sastii rerniiided tla'in tliat 
oiu' of the (duet grounds upon w'hieh they e-omp1aineil aya’iist the action of 
Fkailiami'iit waas the omission of all references to Dominion Status in the jiapiTS 
that pr('' eded the Dili .a.^d also in the Pdl. Tlu'v attached th.' yicati'st possible 
impoitamai to the pi'omiscd status wJiirdi maiked a chief distinction between them 
and tbe Indian National (loiigri'ss and nowy ('uriouslv ('iiougli, (lie g’la'at st'ction of 
tlioir Maliomedan fellow citiz-'iis. They wi'rit so far .as to accuse tho Hiitish 
])p()j)le of somi'fliiiig like a hieacli of ' fait.h, with tiu' result that tlmv thought it 

necessary to coucijiate (hem in a certain fashion and (lie expelienee tlu'v devised 
was lallier strange. 'I'liey propose.] the reoe.al of the whoh' of the Dlf) India 
Act letainuiy, however, tho prcarnl.Ic ; fur Iho ])ioamh!o, it was, that promi.sod to 
thorn progiossivo stages of resoonsiMe govornrnent, and with the sanction of the 
Labour (JuvcMimeiit at tin* time was made the (h'elaratinn wherein Lord Irwin 

eornmeiifi'd iijioii this {ireamMe and ineorporateii it to mean Dominion Status as 
the end ol tho proei'ss of developrnent, s-o that tlu'ro was tlu' text and (umimentary, 
the e'unmi'nfarv ln-iug mori' vain ihle to tliern than the text itself. Tlu* I'vpressiori 
])omniien iStatiis and its moaning weie not aeceptahlo to tho Tory (hivi'rnment 
at tho liiiK' 'rimy resnlvol, theroforo, to meet tlu'ir wishe.-. iti their owm way. 
They said : “^^o wall gdv(' tlmse pi'oplo tho pro-amhlo. Wo wall ro|>oal (lie whole 
Act but lotaiii the pn'iiiihle” At that tirm^ biwyvors both in England and India 
wore louud^to maiuiaiu that Die proambh' without the Act bad no significance 
wdiah'vei. Tho Ci'own lawyers decided to ki'itp the preamble. That jireamble, 
said Mr. tSastaa', referred only to Hiitish India—“progressive self-government in 
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British Jiiriia,” Tlio mmmentary, thoroforc, roTcrred only to British India— 
Dominion Status for Briiish India. 

This opiso(h‘, said Mr. Sastri, took jdaoo whilo tli<>y worn passing' tlte Bill throu^di 
Darliarnuiit. That hill (uuitainod full piovisions for tho attaiiniKuit of a Foderation of 
India. So this juauunhlo ndorrod to Bntish India alone* jit a tiuio wIiPii they wore 
Iilauuin;^ a Federation betweiui British and Indian In lia. Tied, pieinihle must bo 
made ap|>lieahle under the new eonditions \vhi*n a Fodei'ation had been onauted and 
yet the people of India were told thoy must be satish'd with the i-etention of the 
preambl(3. Tlie eommonlayy i^'one, nolhin.p was said about I)orninion Srntus or self- 
pjovernnient. What the pi(*ainble was yoma to do to them t!l^*_^' di I not know. This 
Aet enaeti'd a Fedeiaiion. 'ITie f|uestiou liad b'eu a-ki'd \^ln>theJ• the ideal of Dominion 
Status still lu'ld and if there was som»i reaso'i to fear TldnPs weia* not as secure in 

that respeer as they were sometime aeo, spe<‘ially in Fedeia! India when tlie j)rinces 

came in. They had stipulated that th.ni (‘<)nin’orion with the Crown and d(*pendenee 
on the Ci‘<*wn and pioteetion hy the Itntish fon-e.s of tin* Crown in India must all 
he maintained intact, tine* limit l-eine ti\(‘d llow could Ind'a, wlndln'r FeiDral or 
British, have Dominion Status so lony as the eieat paif of ihe oountrv r(*rnained In- 
tt-e-rally eouneeUed with Biitam, dependent on the Ciewii for its priviletws, for the 
mainten.inee of all those piivileyes and for irs piole.'tion as well d'he qnt'srlon had 
also be(*n laisrd wind her Dominion Stalii', eonlii still he spolo-ti of as a piohaliility or 
even as a ])ossihility in eonneeiion with then fntnie pie^iess. Mi, Sastn said ho 

/as not so very difh leal as to answer tliat qn-'slien m toe ina'aMve. U»‘ still thought 

they were entitled to hold Dominion Stains as the ^^oal of this Constitution. 

Nevertlndess, Mr. Sustn added, tln-y had pot to eonsidei' what 11m position of the 
princes ic.dly was. They llisijy agreed to the ideal of i) innunii Status Jf they 
read the fust speeeli oi the pniiefs ;ii th'* h’ound 'I'.ibl-* Cootei oiiee, tln'y found they 
all expri'ssed a ihei eiict;* to this ide.il—a'-e. [ifanee of ]) luiinou Status a^. the goal of 
tln3 Fedui.ated Indni, (lr,iduallv they leiii.uiiefl ore.ii!] .and lecedei from the position 
and for years Mr. Sasln said tluit (hey had not fieen leauiiiy fioni them any hof»o 
as to Dominion Status and the view abonl Dominion Status had pitieticaJly been killed 
by the ind freienee of the juunca's of India. 

Mr. Sastri referred to the oceasion of the .liiinlee in the jiresence of ITis Majesty’s 
repieseiitative,—the. Viceroy of India,—when flm .M ih.ar.ij.i ot D kaner, who played 
most piominent part in tlie Jlound T'.able (tonfeieiiet* m tic* liist two years, emphatic¬ 
ally (lei lareii In* still held to the idi'al of Donnnioii St.itus for India. Mr. Sastri 
thought he miitht take it as tvpmal of the altitude of tin* j)iinees and ismssured them 
it was the status of a Dominion which rniuht In* lo*pt hy them as their final objective 
in rt'gulating tbt'ir piogies.s. Tli(*y however detmitcly and consi.^tcntly lield that 
defcetive and in many parts ohstriictive as any pai t ol tin* A'U might lu*, so long as 
they worked pal i iotically and with the iiit<'it“-fs of India stt*adily in fiout of them 
tliey were hound to iuciease in stn'rigtli and in solidaiity and m the end that should 
be the preparation for Dominion Status. 

Contiiining, Mr. Sastii said the people’s progress could not he picvciited by the 
provisions of the* .-Vet. Their stiength wuiild enable tin'in to start a movement aimed 
at obtaining Dominion Status and when that stiength was considered sufficient, 
neither this Act uoi any Aet of this natiiia* could jcally hiiuler their own march 
towards iirogress. In this faitli, Mr. Sasti i refi'ineil to the statement of General 
Srautts of South Africa whih^ sp(\-ikmg to his countrymen whmi they were consider¬ 
ing ail Act tlu're to enatd tin* jiroviMoii of Westminster. It seemed to him there 
was mueh reasoning in (hat statement. 

It wnis not, he said, in the piovmions of this eonstitiilion thal they jilaood their 
faith hut it was rather in the str(*ngtli tln'y should aeiiu'io hy the operations of this 
constitution, luiferritig to Clause fd) (d’ the nisulutum n'gMidiug the negotiations 
that were being cariiel on witn the princes, Mr. Sasiii said they understood that 
at ihis last st.ige the princes were still miking some diflietiltfc^ or other and the 
Government of India w'eie (vig.n-ed in a very diflicnit task in persuading them. He 
lioped the (Tovernment of India wnml I suec(*.*d, Init whatever ciiiics might say they 
and tlie speiker and the ludiaii lah'r.al Fedt'iMtioii were delinitely of opinion that 
ihe enactment of the Federation of Ibiiish and Indian India wnis a distinct advance 
towmrds the attainment of Dominion Status. What the piiiiees wei’O asking they did 
not know. The princes had aircidy ha i so much conceded to them that some of 
them were already afraid that the Federation when it came about, would be no 
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binding? foron Ix^twoon tJio t^YO Tjulias. TTo was afraid iho priiioosTni^dit win a small 
percnnta^^d of tlioir domaiid and tlio EL'd(n*afi()n, woak as ii was, wlien if afjfiially 
look sliajio miyiif 1)0 still woakor. Novorlli'dciss, Mr. Sasiri said (liov w<nil in for 
tbo FiHloi-afion dolilun-atoly ami with llioir (\v»'s open. Tlu'v said tlio Ki'doration was 
a distinct step in advanco towards tlio (‘onsolidation of Ihoir ('ountry and ho was one 
of t)ios(' who liopod, whalovtn- tho prinoi?;; and llndr attitndo miylit hc' to-day, it 
would (dianyo qni(d;ly f<»r tlu> Lottor iindor tluj stimulus of tlioir indinmru*. Thouyh 
thoir ropn'sontatiVOS in tho Fodma! Loaislatnro miaht bo only nominated for tho 
first tow yt>ars, ho liopia] in (course of time thoy would ht' oKadi'd i7ion and wlnm 
tlio process of cdootiori i(‘a(diod its oomphdifui flunr (tlio States’) i('presentatives 
would take tlndr polities from them (Ih-itish Indians) and would ally iV) themsidves 
w’ith them in the stiuy^h; for Dominion Status and that tin'y should not find the 
jirinees snoh a handicap on India’s pioyia'ss as at prosmil they w('n' sometimes 
inclined to think. They trnstisl to tln^ forces of tim<y tln-y trusletl to the 

silent influcneo of tlndr own people, the prinei's and tlu'ir i ('pia'sentatives, 

and they trusted fii'tlnw that as tin' strony hand of (Jreat Diitain was 
w'ithdrawn wliollv fiom direel contaet ()f tlie fo»'-e;; of fliis eountiy, lln'y would 
more steadily adv.'inec' to tlie sta.tns of a TloTninion and tlu'y trusted tliat as this 

j)r'oeess wont on the identify hetwei'ii IlnI'sh India and Indian Iinlia would dei hiK^ 

itself fully ;i,nd eompletoly and thev would leyaid the piinees as theii allies and not 
oppont'nis in tin' altainnn'nt of their- yoal. 

Rroei'ediny, IMr-. Sastii said they Yiue e.\piessin,a a w isli tliat the Conyi'ess 

tlo^an nmeiits estahli.shi'd iit sevmi pr-ovinci's and other- (loveinments whir h wrue 
not (Vinyress W'ould still )>(' tnininy the 7\<-t to tlunr- heindit. d hoy I'xpri'SKi'd 

the hope that tlu'so Covr'iiiments would liave their e\ns fi.\ed sli'adily 

foi-ward and would strive to yet rid of tlie safeynaids, iilenti fiiily piovidiMl in tin' 
Act. Ife was ,sor-ry to think tho lelafions hel u (‘eii Hindus and Moslems liad, 

in recent days, heiui assnminy a worse form They uou found tin' Muslim 

Leayuo runniny full tilt at the Hi idii Mafia S.ihha and at tlii' Indian National 

Conyross and openly avowiny si'ntimi'rits rd’ liostilily toward- these I'odit's Tin' 
so-oalled Coinmnnal Award mnanateii from the lah' Frime MinistiU'. l\ri. I’amsay 
Macdonald, hnf lie h(>liev(^d it was reall_\ the produel of the India (ifTioe It liad 
eausi'd most aoaifo distross in sr'veral pi-ovinei'S hut the_\ all lioped tin' j'rovinoial 
Oovernnn'iifs wnul<l h(' so opei-atf'd lliat I'vi'n iho different, ridiyions yifsips amony 
tin' people wmdd slowly umlerslatnl tlio idr'iitify of tin'ir tnterest and in oourse 

of time drop tlieir separafod d-sfarrer*’ and lielp towards tie' attainment of national 
solidatiry to that J‘i'o\ineia.1 Autonomy, liowevot- rnueh it nnylit d'sliyuii' the 
statute hook, miylit, in aelnal lo-ae.tioe, in* a h'lter rUiny, hy roason of tire 
safeynar-<ls and i-i'Si'rve ])ow('rs. He hopi'd the Conynss Hovernmi'nts would at 
least use all their t'ndi'avonr-s in tin' direetiorj of unit'viriy th > peejde and setliny 
tin'ir yaze steadily towar’ds the |»ra(-tieal r-i'jieal of tln'se disfiy urine; 
safeynards. Ivefcr-iiny to tin* wtuk of (lonyiess (Joveriimeiits in the lust f(''v nmuths 
Mr, Sastri thouyht Hh-y bad done w-ell ami in their ('inleavoui s to eari-y 
out their eh'otion ])rf)mises tlii'y wi're ('ntilled tfi eo-opmation and snppoit. Ho 
was ta mo7nh('r of the Madras L('eislatiri(' arnl in tliat caiaicity ho was a 
diseriminatiny supporter- of Ckmyress policy and methods. 

Seeondiny Mr. Hastri’s is'solution. Sir Coirnsji" JcJuDu/h' (^>omha^ ) ix'h'rred to the 
Sjiread of the Commnnistie ideas in Imlia and said this 'vas a mi'iiaoe ayainst whiidi 
evi'iyhody imdndiny the Con.yress Oovi'i-nmr'nts must hf‘ on tin'ir yuard. Personally, 
Ire lielioved Hrat in arr ancient eountiy like India, willt its aye lony culturr' and tr-adi- 
tions, such ideas Yould fnot) leallv capture the imayinntiou of the jioople, but jit tin' 
samr.' tim(5 In' feared tlnr Sfu-ead of sm-b ideas would j-e1ard India’s jiroyiess towards 
Dominion Status and create mor-e sfr-ib' in the eoniiti-v t/ian (In'ri' was to-day. It 
would also yrvo trouhio to tho Corryress (Hovernmi'iit ami miyhl hr iny disaster to them. 

Sir Cowasji wc'ut on to say that, sooner or latr'r, OY’iny to the yroY'irry ])owoi- of 
tlie lioft Winy, ther r' wars hound to bo a split in Coney ess r-anks and when siudi a 
situation ai-ose, he felt e.oidident Hie Riylit Winy of the Conyress would accept for- 
their yiiidanee the*’i)i’inei|)les wlrirdi tin' Lihmal Party advocat'd. Ife said, in eon- 
ohrsion, that the name laheral miylrt not live hnf the prirri'iples uhieli fjihoralism 
professed would live for lony. Di’ hoped the vast majority of Indians would accojrt 
those ])rineipl<'S wherein the country’s safety lay. 

The resolution wnas snppor.tod by Air. .7. IV. Basu (Ibmyal). He said wliilt^ ayila- 
tion was directed to yain for India complete Responsible CJovornmcnt, thoy were dis- 
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ai)|)oiiit(M.1 with tlio OovM'riimiMit o[ Iiidiji Act iiiasmiicli as Dumitiion Stains could 
uowlici’o i»o found in it. Tiio jumplo of this country would uot ho satished unless 
full rL'sponsihdity was con forri'd. 

The n'solul-ioii was fiirtlnn- siippoj'tod hy Pandit P. N. Supra (P. P.), Mr. A. S. N. 
MurUnj (C)rissa) and (;airiod. 

JvicFouMs IN States 

As rcyaiMls reform of the fndian St,att\s, llio Fedrvation pnssi'il a resolution ro- 
aftirrnini^ its cornploto sympathy witli lIio iiatni'al and perlcctly h';.dtimato aspirations 
of tin' pi'oph' of the linlian States foi- civic and political lihiutu's ami deeply regret¬ 
ted that no piovision was made in the new ilovi'inment of India A< l for tin? election 

of I('pri'sentatives of States in the coming Fiajcra! Leyislatnre oi‘ for the lecocnition 

of tin' people's Inmlamenlal liidils of citizenship. d'hc Feiieration, howc'Vi'r, Jiopes 

the j'uleis ol Indian Slates would allow theii i epi esi'nt.it i v cs to the l^Y'di'ial IjOf^isla- 
tma' to hi' 11 turned hy elect,on. If slionply nrped oi;ee a am that udeis of the 
States shouM, without lurthcr dtday, eoneede to theii’ sul'jerts the liyht'-' of security 
of peisons, jnopi'rty, hhi'rty ot spi'ccli and ptess, fiei'dorn of associ;ition and an 
imh'pemient judiciary as well as iepresentative ^p)V('i ninent, as a in eludc to responsible 
iM)ver iinu'nt. 

'j'lio atiovo lesohition was m ivi'd hy h’.ii li;iliadnr Ihuidit Sakhdeo Bchari Misra 
(II. P.), and sei umled hy Air. M. D. Shdhanc (th P,) 

Imiianisation of Aumy 

On the niolion of AIi. .U P. Altrkar (IJomhay), seconded hy lifr. I>. P. Uoy, 
(lieiiyal), the I^'chctatuni condemned tin' iini(‘sponsivene,,s id the Oovcinment to the 
icin'ali'd demand foi' natiuii.ilis.ilion of (ho annv in India h\ lapid inctease in thej 
facdilies lor tia.iiiiiiY Imh.ins as o(!i'-eis, .iml ur"^’d th.il leciuilnicnt to the aimy be 
thrown ojk'ii to all piuvme.es and all eommunities ami wider expansion of the Hiiivor- 
sdy 'riainim!; Ciops It stionyly olde,Me 1 to the non-ineimmui of Indians in the 
Auxiliary Foiee and iii-yed Ih.il i.ieps should I'c tahen m aecoidaiiee witli tlie reeoin- 
immdatioiis ot the Slo'.i Committee to hi ins, about introduclioii ot mihtaiy diill aud 
estatilishmout of Cadet Ctops m ‘adiouls. 

Indians Ovi:TiSEAS 

On the motion ol Pandit //. A’. Kunzrn ( \ll.ihaitail), seconded hy Mr. S. P. Hasu 
(Calcutta), till' I'cdejation snin»oited the Indians in Zanzih.u in theii stand for the 
vimiieation ol llicir rights and called upon the penplcjaml the (luvcnuni'nt of India to 
put an enihai'Li,) on Z.uizihar cloves, conduinnetl the lefnsal of the Ci'vloii (lovurii- 
inenl to c'';uit fiandiise ('xccptin;.; to a veiy small numht'r of Imlians in luial aieas 
under the ('I'vlon Viliac i (>rdin.inco, urL^ed the Clovernmi'nl of Indi.i to t.ike steps to 
,,depuard the iiit('re^ts of Imli.ins oveis‘’a-., ap|)ie-.lale I iMi-. V. S Srinivasa Sastri’s 
• eport on Indian laheui' in i\lala>a and consideied necessary that A;oMit.s of (he Cov- 
enunmit of India shoiil I be .ippoiidcd in Fist Africa, Fiji, Fiitish (Juiana, Trinidad 
*uid Fuiina. 

Movm,i( tin' resolution on Imlians ovi'rseas, Pandit 11. N. Kunwu (Allahabad), 
-laid lepeatoil iopiesent.ilions ol the (Jovei mueiit of India lo (in' Ct'yloii (iovernrnent 
on the siil'ji'ct went nnheoih'd. Idu' adiori taken hy the fJuvi'rnmt'nl of India was to 
prohiliit emiyr.itioii id' lahonii'r,, to C-'ylon pendine, the ii'inoval of diseriniination in 
le^islalion. When the dacksoti ]’,epoit was pnhhslied, advanta^'c rni.i;iit bo taken of 
it to arrive at a settli'ineut of the outstamlini.^ questions wlncli would do away with 
the need for takine. I'etaha'oiy action aeainst Cexlon. 

Speakin;.^ on the (ine.stion of pioinotmy the mterest of Indians in Fiji, ho said the 
ri'eomniendations ot tie* Lahoiu Dispuie Coiiuuission re;;ardi n^ xvay^e lalourors, if 
ueeejtted, would ^;o a loti;; way in inproviiu; the eouditioiis id Indian laluuir. Ln ro- 
;;ard to Indians in Zamindai, the sjieaker was sure if tho Cover.iment of India had 
representatives in lOast Atiiea, the silnatiou in Zau>^iher would not have deteiioiated. 

The I'l'solution was carried. 

The Federatimi jiassv'd a resolution ur;;ine, the Provineia! Governmonts and the 
pc'ople to make orcaiiisud attempts to diseouia^o tlie use of iuloxicuting and injurious 
drinks aud drugs. 

Inuian Medical Seuvice 

The Federation, by another lesolution, condemned tho present 'policy of tho Gov- 
erumeut as regards the Indian Medical {Service and considered that the only proper 
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solution to till* question was tie', ori^uiiisation of t'uo Inliau Molioil Servico as an 
exclusively mililary si'rvioo whi(;h sliouM not be iis(m 1 in civil iidininislration, the 
constitution from the ranks of ftrivaf-' medical praeiiii niers of a la^serve of medical 
men for tunjiloyment in times of military emer^omev, the recruitment to the military 
service thus constituted heini^' by open competition in India alone, an.l placin;^ of the 
civil medical services in the provincial (joveinments both as re; 4 Mrds j’ecriiitmout 
and eni[doymeut. 

()TiiEJ{ Resolution's. 

On the jiroposal of the Chair, secomh'd by Mr. V^ishuAinath (IT. P.), the Federation 
passed a I'csolntion ('xpressoiy relict and surfinse at the coii(lu;tin,i:; stateirumts by 
Congress Ministers on tlie long overdue separation of pidicial from executive functions 
and urged that this refoiiii sh mid he cained into etfoct with out delay in every 
province. 

WaLUUI.V kScTTEME ClilTICISED 

Pending the examination ol (h'taihs of the scliemo propoimdod at the Wardha 
PTducational Confi'rence, flie Federation viewed witli alarm the decisions reaclit'd by 
the Conference ami jiarticniarly consKiered tho jiroposal to make (demenlary ediieafion 
practically seU-siipjioi tiny, to be entirely unjir.ud ical and calculati^d to suboidinato 
the ac(]uisilion of eiiltuie to c‘mseh'i.itions of (‘arning by children hy their ci'aft 
and if, jiersisted in, the Fi'dei:iiion Ind’cvcd it would jmt haede tin* piogr.'ss of tho 
counti'y. The Fedeiatnm stioiiyly disippi'oved of the jiroposal to idiange 
universities into nn'iclv (‘X.imining hodies and ojiitied tin* piogr(*ss of Indui was 
bound nj> with tlie (levelojiment of universitios as effective tiyencies of higlier educa¬ 
tion and rest'aich. 

Moving the I'csohition J)r. 7*o7v/n.//oye said they could not hiit look on the scheme 
of education jiiopoutnlcd at tin* Wanllia Conference with alann. d'lie tiamers of tho 
scheme wanteo to lum u/isid * down the whole system of education in their ov\m way, 
die recalled how during tin* N'ui-co opeiatnui days, a national systi'in of I'ducation 
was introiiuced but a jioweilnl mieu’osjojie was retjuiu'J to hiid the rt'mains of 
experiments to-dav. They all agree I that education did not sjiread laiiidly as it 
shouhi. TheiL* iinght he many irnprovomients needed. At tlie satin* time they agi'eed 
that tho jiath ol letnrm was not to in* made 1).> tlie entin* reoonstiuction of tlieir 
educational sti-ucture. To make litih* (dnldreii from six to fourteon jiay for tlieir 
oflucation by means of manual woik was t lo fantastic. Tho rcsolutioa was seconded 
by Mr. M. DaLtehar. 

The P’cdeiation ('xpiessi’d satisfaction af the i eh*a^c of a large number of detenus 
ill the diffciamt jikouuciw and com|)limeiiti*d the (hivcimnent^ of tie* |l|■()Vlm•es con¬ 
cerned lor acceding to the jieo,de s demand -and Mahatma < hiudhi hir the powerful 
supjiort be gave to that (li'inacd and uigt*d ujioii the < lov(*rnments coiuu'ined to 
release early till those who were still under detention without tiiai. The Fi'.il'ration 
further comjiliniented the India (Jiv.unmeiit loi- i tgiati latmg a huge iiurromr of 
jirisoners from the Amlamans and uig^d the (Jovernrnent to ahandoii tint Aniainans 
as a jienal settlement. 

Auotlier resolution lan as follows ; The Federation convinced as it is that tho 
best interests of Imlia wd! lie pnenitoJ liy constitutional system of Ciovornment is 
strongly ojijiused to Communistic as well as tot.ihtariau ideas as lieiiig detrimental to 
the well being and advaneenient ol tlie jieopb*. 

“Tho Federation exhoitcd hdih the |)“opie and the (lov’-ernmeiits to jmt foith every 
endeavour to (*ia'iicate the evil of imtuiu hahilily from tin* social and religious systems 
of tho couiitiy at tlie ea best jiossitih* moment. 

The President, in liih (auicluding sjieech, recalled that lie learnt his political 
lessons at the feet of Sir t^Nrcudt anulh liaiicfjrc and otlier leaders of liallowed 
memory. They of the Federation were the ii'al inheritors of the National Congress. 
They were eaiuving out the real sjiint in w he h the Congress was founded. In 
tlieir time m tlie Congress tliere vvert* no jiaities and all woikod togetlier. Tuat 
spirit of catholicity jiervaded dho activities of the Federation. “Carry the banner 
of Liberalism in the manner we have done,” ho concluded, “however discouraging the 
circumstances may be.” 




The All India Christian Conference 


The Welcome Address 

The A.ll-InJia Conference of Indian Ciiristiaus met on tlie 27th. December 1937 
at St. Paul’s College, Cal(3iitta, Kanwarani Lidy Maharaj Singk presi<led. Delegates 
from different parts of India, including a number of ladies, attended the Conference. 

Important resolutions regarding problems affecting the Indian Christian Community, 
such as, adult education, tola) prohibition etc. wore adopted. 

At the outset Dr. H. P, Ilivale^ the retiring president, sail that they were at tho 

cross roads now. If they wisely planned their comtnumty’s future and enlisted the 

sympathies of the masses, they 'should be abki to render service to their Master and 
tiieir motherland. It was only by serving India that they should serve tho best in¬ 
terests of their community. 

Mr. S, C. Mukherjee, "cluiirman of tho Kee.eption Committee, welcoming tho dele¬ 
gates said—“We are jiassing now tlirough a raornontons period. The year 19:17 will 
bo regarded as a landmark in tlie history of India. Aft'O- half a century of iiitional 
struggle and politiiial effort, a great change has coinj over the constitutional history 
of fndia. The pendulum is moving slowly but steadily fiorn a burea icratie form of 
Government te Responsible Onviuniment. It must bo con ;ediMl that, notwithstauiling 
its many vital defects aud shortcomings, the Government of India Act, 193.b marks 

the beginning of a tu*w era in tho constitutional history of the country. 

We, Indian Christians, are a minority Community. Our views on noliti(!s are 
free from a narrow communal bias. We have demonstrated to the wliole of India 
that politically we regard ourselves as Indians first, as citizens of tho Empire, and 
wo do not base our claims on communal grounds. 

AVo ai’e deadly against tlie provision of special electorates. Wo have fought 
against it tooth aud nail but, in spito of all our opposition it lias beoii forcod down 
our tiiroat by tlie Ilritisli Pirliament, eutiroly against our will. As a community, 
wo havo registurod our whole-hearted protest against it. We stand foi joint 
oloctoratos with reservation of seats. We are at one with the Congress in their 
fight against special electorates. We consider that Mr. Jiniiali is rendering a 
lasting disservice to India in lighting for special electorates. 

AVe, as a community, favour the conception of Swaraj as our goal, round which 
all our ho])us, dreams and ideals are centred We are one w.tli P.iudit .lawaliarlal 
Nehru in deprecating the association of religious fanaticism with the [lolitical 
programme of the countrv. Every citizen of the Empire, bo the Hindu, Alussalinan, 
Cliristian^ Huddhist or Jaiu, should feel that he has a part to play m, aud a 
coutiibutiou to make to, the upbuilding of a gieat nation. Tic; future of this 
country depends on the vitality of tins impulse and on the sincerity with which 
wo answer this call to national service. 

Tho Communal Award is tho black‘st spot in the (lovornmont of India Act, 
1935. It is unworthy of tho lirilish Pailiamoiit to liave made provision for such 
an Award in the Constitution, thus throwing an apple of discord between the 
two major communities of India. In its present form this Award is \vh )IIy 
unacceptable and should be dismissed as an anachronism. 

Tho Congress programme, now being closely followed by the non-Congress 
Provinces as well, has not only our a[)proval but also our admiration. Two items, 
in particular, in their programme—the grant of relief to the pooi- tillers of the 
soil and tho introduction of partial ]>rohil)itioii—have captured tho imagination of 
tho masses and won the approval of all rigid-thinking men in India. In the 
matter of prohibition, every Ministry—Congress or nou-Congross—will receive tlie 
whole-hearted support of the entire inJian Christian community. Tho problem of 
the resultant loss of revenue must be solved by drastic economics in the 
administration aud by Iho introduction of increased taxation of the richer section 
of the population. 

The question of the release of the detenus aud the repatriation of the Andamans 
prisoners has recently been a source of deep concern ail over the country. In 
this connection Sir John Andersou has earned the lusting gratitude of the country 
by his statesmanlike approach to the problem. Then, the mighty iutlueuce of 
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Mahatma Gandhi—that great wizard of tho East—who camo to Bengal and 
wielded his magic wand and lu ! a great miracle was wrought. We only hoi)e 
and ]>ray that if the remaining prisoners give a solemn assurance that they will 
ouce for all give up the cult of violence the Government of Bengal will rise to 
the occasion, take courage in both liands and jielease these prisoners. 

It is our sincere wish that anarchy and terrorism, which until recently 
brooded like the dark shadow of an Evil Spirit over the whole of Bengal, may 
be a thing of the past Bnd never recur again to smudge tlie fair narne of this 
Province. Tho Government of Bengal have however a serious responsibility iu tho 
matter. It is lneuml)ont on tlie Government that some financial provision is made 
for these released prisoners to enable them to make a new start in life. The 

Government have been spending large suras for holding these young men in 

detention or in jail A small fraction of this expenditure will set them up in life. 

Coming to the other problems that confront the country at the moment, we are 

reminded of the present-day conflict between tlie landlord and the tenant, and 
between Capital and Labour. Much of this conflict is the direct and perhaps 
inevitable, result of the general mass awakening brought about by the growth of 

political consciousness. Wo must exercise a groat deal of caution and balance 

while approaching this complex question. 

An agitation is on the foot at the moment the general trend of which is to do 
away with the landlord altogether. This, in our opinion, is a perverted way of look¬ 
ing at the problem of giving relief to tlie ryot whose appalling poverty and crushing 

indebtedness nobody denies. The landlord, it is forgotten, occujiios au essential posi¬ 
tion in the social-economic structure. Wliat is needed is not an entire dostructiou of 
the landlord system but a re-orioutatioii of the policy beliind the evisting tcuatu'y 
legislation which in itself is of a most complex cliaract.er and is the outcome of a 
long process of social and economic evolution and legislativo enactments. Tho tenant, 
the landlord and Government are lall indispensable units in tlie s icial structure. You 
cannot dislodge any one without the whole structure coming down with a crash. 

Then the question of tho relation between Gapitil and Labour and (he perennial 
conflict between the two. Here also we find an exaggeiatol eraphisis given to labour 
and their unjustified glorificaliori as tlie sole problem have tieeu obscure 1, aud its 
solution made so difficult, by the importation of unnecessary political t;()!isidorati:)ns. 
Considerable mischief has been wrought by the self-seeking political agitators wlio 
are out to servo their own ]>oIitical ends. The result is found in tlie lightning strikes 
which have become so common lately and have not only led to serious dislocation of 
normal business activity but liavo also hrouglit endless misery to the workers 
themselves. Tho solution of all this lies in tho formuion of well-organised trade 
union and revision of labour legislation, whore nec;essary, for tlui rigiits aud interests 
of labour. The Capitalist must devolopj to a mucli greater extent than he has done 
so far, a larger syrapatliy and imagination in his dealings with, and attitude to, wage- 
earners. It IS only in this way that he can prevent the latter from falling an easy 
prey to the unhealthy inlluence of political miscleof-rnakers, and thus give tin' lie 
to tlioir oivn re])Utation as more blood-suckers aud also olirniiiatc tlie possibility of 
abrupt business dislocation by strikes. 

Before passing on to our own domestic problems as a community, I am constrain¬ 
ed to refer to the great tragedy which is being enacted in tho Far East. We, in 

this Conference, ought to express our deep sympathy not only with tho Christians 
in China but with the entire Chinese population in their hfe-and-death, and heroic 
struggle with Japan. We view not only with grave concern but with intense dis¬ 
approval the hrutul atrocities that are being perjietrated by Japan not only on their 
military opponents hut also on the non-combatant civil population, including tho 
wholesale slaughter of innocent women and children. All this is tho outcome of an 
unholy Imperialistic design on the part of Japan which wo consider, is casting a foul 

blot on the fair name of the -civilisation of tho East, and wo must raise our voice, 

along with others in India, against this oppression of the weak by tho strong. 

Barring Madras which has in the past been enjoying reiiresontation 

in the Provincial Legislature through a communal electorate, it is for the 

first time that the other provinces, except tho C. P., have sent up their 

representatives tlirougli special Indian Ohristiaii electorates. We expect those 
representatives to he in the closest possible touch with the Indian Christian 

community in eaoh province and to woik in close co-operation with the Provincial 
Associations. If we are not to lag behind, if we are to keep pace with the ever- 
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moving political forces of the day, each Provincial Association should shake off all 
lethargy, wake up and becomo a live and wide-awake body. Thus and thus alone 
can each Provincial unit become a real dynamic force and make its mark in the life 
'•of the province. 

One groat practical difTiciilty has arisen. Barring Madras, we have only two repre¬ 
sentatives in each province and tlioy are practi(;ally lost in the crowd of 200 or 250 
members. Unless therefore they join some big political jiarly, they can hardly ex:- 
pect to make tlu3ir [)reson(;o felt or their voice lieard. It is for the Provincial Asso¬ 
ciations to decide as to whicdi party they should join. 

This Corarnuiiity’s major problotn is more economic than political. The mere 
reiteration of our poverty can serve no pui-poso unless wo set about seriously think¬ 
ing out for ourselves ways and means for our own ooonomb; uplift. Rorn3mber that 
more thaii 90 p^r cent, of Indian Christians liv(3 in the villages and barring a small 
percentage ai-c landless day labourers. The time has arrived when a mere passive 
reliance on the Missions must give place to an atdivo and onorgetic and concerted 
action on our o\v7i part with a vnnv not only to arresting our economic degenera 
tiou but also to bringing about a definite impioveraeut in our ])ositiori. 

Intimately bound up with our economic position is the question of the type of 
education we are giving our children. Hmo we are faced with the urgent need of 
investigating our entire ('ducational policy. Unliappily the whole question has hither¬ 
to been left to the Missions and our voice in the didormination of the Community’s 
educ.it ional policy has been negligible. I mean no rotlections on anybody or on any 
organisation—I am merely stating facts as wo find thorn. Our literacy is going down 
year by >ear. 

This brings us to tlie question of the ujilift of the masses engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and to the equally inipoitant question of industrial development. In order 
to ascertain what progress the Indian I'hristians of Bengal have made industrially, 
the Managing Commitkoe of tin' Indian Cliristian Association in Bengal have organised 
tliis year an Industiial lilxliibitiori in this vory compound. It is the first venture of 
its kind and it is a modest one. 1 invite every didegate to pay a visit to this Ex¬ 
hibition. Suggestions will be received with gratitude. 

I sliould be failing in ray duty if i did not mention in this connection the three 
large endowments founded by ray friend Dr. llareiidra Coomar Mukherji amounting 
to Rs. 3 lacs for the industrial, agricultural, vocational and business tiaiuiug of Pro¬ 
testant Chiistians of llengah 


The Presidential Address* 

Kanwarani Lady Maharaj Singh^ in her presidential address, said that having gone 
through several reports of })roceodiugs of the conference since she had been asked to 
preside, she had realised vdiat a high standard the coramunitv’s loaders had set and she 
was grateful to them for tlie stand tlioy had taken up in polities. Personally, she had 
felt quite a long time that this was the only way out of tlieir difficulties, both in this 
country and any other narts of the world. God had made the world to be ruled 
according to His will which was enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount. Most 
politicians would say that that kind of politics were impracticable—that they were 
dynamic and destructive, but the world would find that it was the spirit of those 
politics that could eventually biiiig healing to the world. 

She congratulated the Congress Ministries on behalf of the community on the 
spirit in which they were cat lying out their programmes for the real benefit of tho 
masses and the country as a whole. She was glad to know that the community were 
not guilty of asking for any special privileges. Sorvico to the country must be placed 
before the interests of tho community. 

Concluding she said that the mass movement was the biggest challenge with which 
the community was failed. Their needs wore education, employment and above all a 
knowledge of the Gospel. She suggested the organisation of training centres like tho 
one started at the Thoborn College, Lucknow, which had for its motion the abolition of 
illiteracy within a ladious around it to be started in tho other provinces, for im¬ 
parting education both to Christians and nen-Christiaus. 



The All India Women’s Conference 


l^lh Session—Nagpur 28th. to Slst, December 1937. 

The Presidential Address 

The twelfth sossiou of tlio All Imiia Women’s GoiifHieaeo cornrrHUKjed af Na^j:i»ur 
on the 28th December 1937. Over 40() fiom all over India attonded. 

liajkumari Amrit KauVy in the course of ho prosideiitiul addt(i-;s, state 1 : — 

“The struggle for freedom to-day occupies tlio (;entro of (ho Indian stage. It is 
only natural that this should ho so, for how can India tiorno in to hur own unless 
she is free. 

“All progress and reform are indissohihly linked togetlier. Thurefoie while remaining 
strictly non-party, not attached to any political paity, \v()]n(3n should lend moral ami 
active support to activities of benefit to the country and should have tlio ligli^ 
of expressing their ojiinion on tlio burning (piestions of tlio day. d’he main leason for 
their failure to make contact with the women of India foi whom they had pledged to 
work, w’as tliat they lived in towns wliile the leal India was in the villages. This state 
of affairs must undergo a radical change. Every branch of the A.ssoeiation must strive 
to establish contact with the women of the jiooiur classes, to study their wants 
and to educate the children of the villages” 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur pleaded for support of tlu; indigenous iixlustries and 
especially Khadi. Proceeding, the Ivajkiimari referred to the foimaiion of jiopular 
Govoriiraents in seven Provinces, wliich w'eio doing tiuMr utmost to implement tho 
ideais for which they liad jiressed all along. Piohihition was drtiintely woman’s 
work, for tho curse of drink lay nioie heavily on women that on the driiik addicts. 
Hhe hoped that their branches would get into touch with the MmistiMs in charge 

and oifor full co-operation and help in this matter and urged women to take tlio 

lead In teraporance propaganda. 

As regards legislation for the removal of the legal disabilitii's of women, tho 
Pajkumari had no doubt lliat the popular Governments in tiie sinum Provinces 
would consider tlie conciete projiosals of tho Gonference. Touching on the educa¬ 
tional reforms wdiich were now leceiving ilic attention i-f the (Jovei nmerits, tho 
President said that tlioy slionld assimilate the new ideas being ])wt forwaid and 
Jielp all they could in order to educate women on suitatile lines. If their Goiiferonce 
was to be a Jiving organisation, If it was to embrace all India in lealily it, could 

not afford to confine itself in narrow walls. 81io pleaded for a change of outlook and 

appealed to tlio delegates to insist that the constitutions of the (lonfct ctice should he 
so clianged as to allow tliom to express their opinions and take patt in any aidivity 
for the gmod of the country keeping themselves wdthin constitutional lines. 

The President hually stressed the need for adopting non-violence as their creed 
for the attainment of their ideals. 

Hon’ble Dr. Khare’s Speech 

After the Presidential Address, the Premier, tlio hon. Dr. N. B. Kharc^ addressed 
tho large gathering of women. lie said he was glad to liear an interesting account 
of their activities and that they had begun to Ihiiik over inohleras affecting both 
men and women. Wldle he agreed that w’omen should meet to dismiss matters ami 
jirobleras peculiar to them, Dr. Xliaro desired to utter a waining against the tendency 
towards aggressive feminism. 

Proceeding, Dr. Khare declared that the Congress liad already removed all harriers 
In the way of women in its Xaraehi resolution and did not iecoguiso the sox bar. 
Dr. Khare added that he was in entire agreement with what their president 
Rajki^mari Amrit Kaur had stated that w’omon would soon have to face problems 
arising out of the political situation in Didia. He assured them that tho Congress 
Government would always bear in mind their points of view. 

Seth Jatnftalal Bajaj, speaking next, said that it w^as to Nagpur in 1920 that tho 
Congress had cdianged its creed and constitution. Tie urged thorn to effect a change 
in the constitution of their organisation in this very City and to fako a more active 
part in the freedom movement Mr. Bajaj stressed tho need for making Hindi the 
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vehicle to give expression to their activities and said that Mahatma Ganlhi though 
anxious to be present in their mid^t to-duy, could not do so owing to his weak 
health. 


Sir M. V. Joshi*s Advice 

Sir M, V. Joshi suggested that a roproseutativo woman’s organisation Iik(3 
theirs should now formulate a concreto policy on the two vital problems affecting 
them, namely education in the different stage, especially what changes 
they considered essential in tlio present system, and the problem of birtli control. 

Sir Hori Singh Goar urged the Conference to draw up a five-year plan for their 
advancement and for the removal of their social and legal disabilities. 

British Women’s Greetings 

Mrs. Grace Lankastcr^ after conveying messages and greetings to Indian women 
from Ilritish Women’s Association, said that in England those women who weni in 
the Peace M.ovement were finding it difficult to g'd. on and now they wore looking to 
their (Indian) prinoifdo of non-violence to guido them and for the sympathy and 
support of ludiau woinou. 

Mr. PandiPs Appeal 

Addressing the d(3lega<es, (lie hon. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit said that although 
she had been a member of the Conference since its inception, she had not been able 
to take part in tlie deliberations, sintje her life during tli<3 last few years liad b0(3n 
spent mainly iu the political field and the Confcionce had always ondfavoured to keep 
away from politics. As the only woman Minister in this country, a heavy burden 
had been pla<;ed upon her. 

‘AVhen this woik was allotted to mo, ray heart v'as full of doubt and fear, but I 
accepted tlie office realising that it was not me the individual, who was being thus 
honoured but that I iiad been chosen to represent the women of my rjountry and 
that in appointing mo to the position so far closed to women, the Indian National 
Congress, of which I am a liutnble follower, has domonstiated to tlio world the equa¬ 
lity of man and woman in the new India whicli is in the making to-day.” 

Mrs. Pandit suggested tliat the scope of th(3 Conference should bo widened. Bhe 
also referred to the terrible shadow of war whicli, slie said, must not be allowed to 
grow. Mrs. Pandit added : “All through tlio ages tlu^ East, especially India, has given 
the message of ]>eacc and luqie to a woild grown weary with strife and liatred. lA't 
us leraernbor that it is still tlio yiroud privilege of tho womt'ii of India to njihold all 
those tj-aditions whi(di havo made lier grout in the past. Lot us work for equality 
and fieodom for our sex by all means. Jjet us not forget tin' more irajiortant issue 
of equality ami freedom fur Immanity and by joining our forces to those who woi k 
towards tliis, let ns helyi to make the world hoaiitiful to live in. Only then shall w<5 
justify such a Conference as ours and he true to our gic'.at inlieritago and past glory.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, in thanking tho various distinguisluid visitois, saidj: “As tlie 
Constitution widens, tlio watch-vvonl of this Organisation will be the spirit of unity 
so that largest measure of agreement of our ideals will be the basis on which the 
more progressive and the less jirogressive will unite in common service to that Com¬ 
mon motherland that must bo free.” 

Resolutions 

The next day tho Coiiferonco adopted a resolution, moved by the lion.JMrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit, urging tho introduction of free and comjnilsory education without 
further delay by providing jiroperly trained teachers, a majority of whom should 
be women. 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Pandit said that the Conference had been voicing 
the demand for a number of years, but lack of funds had come in the way of tho 
realisation of the ideal. Primary education was the right of every child and it 
was the duty of the Government to provide it just as it was its duty to provide 
for health. So long as primary education was not introduced, they could not hope 
for any real progress. Now that tho various Governments weio considering tlie 
proposal seriously, she wanted all her sisters to agitate for the demand. 

Mrs. BiUtmoria., in seconding the resolution, pointed out that India was a poor 
country as compared to tho countries whore the people were able to look after 
the education of their children. It was, therefore, incumbent, on the Government 
to find the requisite money. 
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Mrs. AhmeJ of Jubbaljiore, Miss BhabamaDii Amma of Travancore and Miss 
Thappor of Punjab, also supported the resolution, \Thioh was unanimously adopted. 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded on tJio Slst December after 
ado|)ting a number of rosoliitious on social and educational subjects. A feature 
of to-day’s session of the Conference was its discussion for luiarly 3 and a lialf hours 
of the important question affecting a change in the constitution of the Conference 
j)ermitting women to take n{) political activities without entering into i)arty politics. 
It was decided to retain the present policy which lays down that the Conference 
shall not engage in any party politics but shall unite on sucli points as affect women 
and children, confining itself to the ‘promotion of education iu India of both sexes 
and all questions affecting the welfare of women. 

The Conference ac(H!ptod by 8.^ to GJ votes the amendment moved by Mrs. 
Hamid AH which stated that while not entering into any party politics the 
Conference shall stand for progressive welfare of (ho Indian Nation and its main 
endeavour will bo the promotion of tlio moral, social, economic and educational 
advaiKuiment of women. 

Tlu' Ihesident, fHtjlcumari Amrit Kaur, however, ])ointed out that no change 
could take place without a 45tli majority agreeing to the change. 8o the constitution 
remains unaltered. 

AnoHier nmendment was moved hy Mii;s GoUhafe (Member, Women’s Fellowship 
of Service, IJombay). which fell tliiougli, suggesting the incdnsioii of ilie words 
“political advamnmient” in the c*onstitution. Ttiose who supported the first amend¬ 
ment and opj)oserl the latter one stressed that such a course would mar the unity 
and solidaiity of I tie Conference which at present was ri^present itive of women of 
various sliadcs of opinion. Another ot)jo(;tioii was that it would be unwise to convert 
the Coufeieiico into a political oj-ganisation.” 


The Punjab Political Conference 

22nd. Session—Garhdiwala—9th. to 1 Ith.JOctober 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The 22nd, Session of the Punjab Provinc.ial Political Conference commenc-ed at 
Gailidiwala on the 9th October 1937 under the im^sidency of Sardar iSardul Sinrjh 
Caveeshar. 

An indiemont of the Punjab Government was made- by Sardar Hari Simjh, 
in his address as Chaiiman of the Ke(;option Cornraitteo. Jhi said : “May I 
remind him (tiie Piemier) tliat the jiohcy of repression launched by his 
(Jovernmeul is ilio very anti-tliesis of demoeiacy as unchMstood and practised 
in England and other civilised countries V” He continued : The re[)ressivo ]>olicy 
of the Punjal) Government was a suie index of nervousness, weakness and 
decay, camcuflagod hy a show of firmness. It was betraying the Constitution which 
Sir Sikandar was so eager to woik. “It seems that the rising tide of nationalism 
in the seven provinces governed by tlic Congress has caused dismay to tlio Punjab 
Unionists, who aie daily losing ground from under their feet duo to the inevitable 
repercussions of Congress Governments. Paralysed by fear of the coming debacle, 
they are luirling accusations of sedition at their [irospective successors.” 

keferriiig to the Hikandar Unity Confenuico, Sirdar Hart Singh said tliat 
Congressmen could have nothing to do with this Conference until and unless all 
repiessive laws were repealed ; all political prisoners w'ere released ; the policy of 
icpiessioii and persecution was given up and the Unionists gave their support to 
joint electorates. 

“The immediate and urgent task”, the Sirdar continued, “to which we Punjabis 
sliould address ourselves wholeheartedly is how to bring our Province into line with 
the progressive provinces whore the Congress holds away. The problem before us 
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is to consolidiito tlie national forces, unify the aiiti-Imporialist elements, intensify 
and accelerate the mass contact work and Jf'alvanise the Congress organisation into 
new life. We must be fully prepared to invade the citadel of reaction and conquer 
it Once economic consciousness grips the masses, the occupation of communalists 
and capitalist exploiters will be gone. 

“The world situation is fought with dangerous potentialities and ominous war 
clouds darken the horizon and may soon over-cast the whole sky. It -is the considered 
view of all impartial observers that war cannot bo prevented out it may only be 
postponed. Tue fact of tlio matter is that the prosout capitalist structure of society 
has failed to solve the problems that face humanity and is breaking under tho stress 
of new forces and problems. The rerionstniction of world economy on socialist lines 
alone can usher in a warless ora. We must on this occasion raise a voice of 
protest against the imperialist powers who raoriaco tlie peace of the world and 
appeal to the workers of tho world to refuse to be nose-led by dictators and 
imperialists into tho shambles. Indian workers and peasants will have nothing to 
do with tho coming war. 

The Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presinential address, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveersher said 

“I Jiave no desire to act tho prophet but it is certain that tlio political discontent 
in the comitry will not go unless Indians come into their ow-n. No earthly power 
(!ari prevent Indian patriots from winning freedom. Thanks to the ceaseless ellorts of 
Mahatma Gandhi, non-violorice has sunk deep into the Indian mind and it is bound 
to win through. I, therefore, most earnestly suggest to this Conference and througli 
it to the Indian National Congress that it should concentrate all its energies to tlio 
recruitment of a non-violent army of half a million civil resisters who would be prejiarod 
to offer themselves for a peaceful light with the Briti; h Govcj iiment for four years, 
if it docs not yield to the Indian demand for a constitution framed by the Indian 
people and for the good of their own country.” 

Tracing the history of tho Indian struggle, Sardar Sardul Singh said tliat what¬ 
ever little chance tliore was of India and England prosoniing a united front for the 
building up of a bettor world, it had now almost gone for ever. tie o()iuoi that a 
conllict was certain to come sooner or later and the nation should be prepared for it. 

Pt. Nehru’s Address 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nchru^ President of the Indian National Congress, on his arrival 
here, was accorded a rousing reception. Deafening cheers greeted the President as he 
entered the Coahu’ciice pandal. There was a huge rush of visitors and volunteers 
struggled hard to maintain discipline. Mr. Nehru, noticing a siu-amble, ordered the 
volunteers to let the crowd adjust itself. This had a salutary -effect. Aderessing an 
assornblege of more than one and lialf lakh of people, Pt. Nehru said : — 

“I have I'ead a statement of tho Punjab Premier, asking me to persuade Punjab 
Congressmen to desist from making violent speeches. The advice given by Jiim seems 
to be extraordinary, judging from his present attitude and actions in arresliug Con¬ 
gress workers and proscribing boots and paoers.” “llowovor,” he coutinued, 
“by observing non-violence in word and deed, the Congress has made rapid strides 
and developed into a living force.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Nehru accused tho Punjab people of lethargy such as they had 
exhibited during the general elections. “Remove the differences and submit to the 
majority decision, ostablisli a network of Congress Committees and fight every elec¬ 
tion”, he went on. “Take a broom and clear your adversaries from your Province.” 

No change, ho said, had occurred by accopting offices in the seven Congress Pro¬ 
vinces excepting tho removal of tho dread of officials from the people’s mind. Tho 
problems of hunger and poverty were still confronting them and these could not be 
solved so long as power was not wrested from the British Govorument, who were 
holding the key position still. 

Advising people to join the Congress, Mr, Nehru said that tho straggle would con¬ 
tinue so long as their objective of complete independence was not achieved. He ex¬ 
pressed wonder that tho Punjab Unionist Government had a hand in the Amritsar 
Khalsa College affairs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference-passed a number of resolutions congratulating Mahatma Gandhi on 
ms b9th birthbay and the Congress Provinces on their praiseworthy reforms, protesting 
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afjainst tho Zanzibar Clove legislation and appealing to llio Punjab traders to boycott 
Zanzibar Cloves, condemning llio Punjab Oovornment’s policy of arresting politicals, 
demanding permission for Ur. Ifardyal, Raja Maliondra Prafap and the other exiles to 
return to India, congratulating the repatriated Andamans prisoners on their renouncing 
their faith in terrorism and urging their immediate roleaso, etc. 

Master Mota Singh^ a socialist, In moving the last resolution, condemned the 
Madras Ministry’s action in arresting Mr. Batliwala^ whereupon there wore a number 
of protests from the delegates. 


; The U. P. Political Conference 

The Presidential Address 

Amidst scones of wild outliusiasm the open session of the IT. P. Th’ovinrdal Conference ^ 
comrnenciod at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1937. The pandal, accommodating 
one lakli of poo]>10i was packed to its utmost capacity. Loud-speakers were installed. 

A dozen gates were erected for the occasion. 

Thakur Malkkan Singhs President of tho Reception Committee, welcomed 
tljo delegates. J..ater, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena read his presidential address. In tho 
course of his speech, tlie President said : — 

“Our struggle has reached a critical stage. True, Puma Swaraj, tho summit 
of our ehorts, is not yet in sight, lint we -have certainly roachedthe last 
and difficult stage of our journey, requiring greater circiims{) 0 ctioa and cure in our 
movement, when a single false step, nay, an untimely note of sound may cause a 
catastroplio, (causing a greater setback than Cliouri Ohaura, and undo tho efforts and 
achievements of these years.” 

“Witli tho assumption of office Congress organi.sations and Congro.ssmen have been 
faced with certain new questions. What is to be tho attitude of individual Congress¬ 
men and Congress Committee towards Congress Ministries as well as towards (Govern¬ 
ment officials V Sliould the Congress Ministries he publicly criticised by CongressmoflT ? 

If so, within what limits ? Jn order to arrive at tlie right answers to tliese ques¬ 
tions, we have to remember that it is the Congress which is in office and not indi¬ 
vidual Congressmen. Paiticular individuals are there because of us and our strength. 
They are there with a set purjiose and are working directly under tho control of the 
Congress Kxeculivo. They have to work on set lines as laid down in the Congress 
election manifesto. And lastly, they have been our trusted colleagues and are still 
as*ranch under the discipline of tho Congress us any one of us. Under tho circums¬ 
tances, open hostility on the part of Congress men towards Congress Ministries is 
out of the question as we cannot bo hostile to our ownselves. Nor ( is there any 
room for a separate pro-Ministry jiarty ; for so long as thejCongress wants to have its 
Ministries, tho whole Congress cannot but be pro-Ministry. Nododv has ever said 
that Ministries should be immune from criticism by Congiessmon. jfhe difference is 
as to what should bo tho channel for it. 

“To my mind the best course would for tho Congress Committees to hold meetings 
periodically for reviewing the work of the Ministries and submitting their views to 
the proper quarters. Recently there have been instances where even lesponsible 
Congressmen have publicly criticised and denounced Congress Ministries without even 
bringing their views to tho notice of the Minister concerned or competent authorities 
in the Congress. I, foi one, regard such a course as highly objectionable because 
without serving any useful purpose, it provides a handle to our opponents and critics. 

As to our attitude towards Government officials the circular which has recently 
been issued by tho P. C. C. has rightly said that so long as the Congress Ministries are 
there we should work as allies in a common cause. We have to fight corruption and 
bribovy in the Public Services. We have to change thoir whole outlook towards 
the people. Wo have to make them realise that they are not hakims, but servants of 
tho people. Full co-operation between the Congress workers and local officials can 
alone hasten the desired end. While, on the one hand, a now spirit of service and 
sense of public duty has got to be inculcated in the Services, the people, on the other 
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have also equally to be edjuated about their duties and respoasibilitiea as oitizeos. If 
jobbery and nepotism have to be put down, the people have to realise that they have 
not to bother the Ministers and others with letters of recommendation, seeking special 
favours for their friends and relations, and thereby make their difiault job still more 
difficult. 

^^With the installation of the Oongrass Ministries, the hopos of the people have 
naturally been raised very muoh. Besides the Ministers, every Congress office is 
pestered with thousands of applications and letters dealing with subjects ranging 
from domestic quarrels to international affairs, and their writers expect persomd 
attention from the Congress Committees and Ministers. This is not a very desirable 
state of affairs and has to be sot right soon as it ent.nls .so much waste of our time 
and energy, diverts the attention of the people from the big issues to trivial affairs 
and is bound to have serious reactions on the people as we do not have the nece¬ 
ssary agencv to deal with them satisfactorily. While we are very careful ab>ut the 
money of others as well as our own, wo have so much regard for time which is 
certainly more valuable than money. 

“Coming to agrarian problems, which are looming large to-day, I must congratu¬ 
late the Congre.ss Ministry on the prompt measures it has taken to bring the much- 
needed relief to the peasantry. The stay of proceedings, orders a.ud subiequent legi¬ 
slation by which all proceediugs for realisation of arrears of rent up to Kharif 1314 
faali will bo stayel, the appointment of a committee to go into the whole question of 
rent and revenue and another to suggest ways and means to re luce agrioultural 
indebtoduess a^e some of tlie measures which deserve sp 0 3ial mention. Our Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee has been taking special interest in the agrarian problems. 
The report of the Agrariau Enquiry Committee appointed by it last year has been 
published. 

“In the Congress itself, while there is a growing minority which favours its (the 
zamindari system’s) immediate abolition, a large majority is opposed to it. The majo¬ 
rity view is that, under the existing conditions, it would not be couducive to the best 
interests of the tenantry. The value of the zamindar’s property is falling daily 
and the amount of compensation to be paid to the zaraiudars to-day may be much 
larger than what may readily be acceptable to the zarnindars a few years hence. 
Moreover, it docs not behove with others that the millennium would be ushered in 
with the abolition of the zamindari system, for even iu areas where there are no 
zarnindars, the material and moral condition of the peasant is no better, and then 
there is the question of unemployment in the rural areas, which would not abate, 
nor would the lot of the very large number of landless labourers improve in the 
least with the abolition of zamindaris. 

“The Congress is as much concerned in ameliorating their (the small zarnindars’) 
lot as that of the tenants ; but the latter being comparatively much worse off, na- 
tuially come in for immediate attention ; but this does not mean that the former are 
not in its mind and even in this short period, the Congress Ministers have adopted 
measures in order to help them. 

“Before 1 leave this question, I think it my duty to deal with the Kisau Sabha 
movement which has been causing not a little embarassment to Congress 

Ministries and Congress Committees besides creating unnecessary trouble 
and confusion in Congress ranks. Personally, 1 am opposed to the formation 
of the Kisan Sabha for three reasons ; Firstly, there can be no organisation of 
Eisans, on a class basis, for they are not a class basis in the real sense of 
the term and can never be a homogeneous social group. A Eisan is both 

a proprietor aud a worker. Then the organisation of one class against 
another is bound to lead to conflict which may be exploited by the foreign bureau¬ 
cracy in furtherance of its ‘divide and rule’ policv in India and to that extent our 
fight for complete national independence is bound to be weakened. To illustrate my 
point, I would cite the instance of the orgaQisa*^ion of field labourers in Bihar to 
counteract the Kisan Sabha movement there. Secondly, the setting up of Kisan 
Sabhas is bound to undermine the influence and lower the prestige of the Congress. 
In order to justify the formation and existence of Kisan Sabhas, charges and 
insinuations are being made against the Congress. Thirdly, the Congress itself is 
predominantly a Kisan organisation. In these provinces, out of nearly ten lakbs 

members nearly eight lakhs must be Kisans. In view oi the great interest which 

tho Congress has been taking in the welfare of the tenants, where is the justifioatioa 
or the need for separate Kisan Sabhas ? 
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“Lot more Kisans bo enrolled as members of the Conj^ross and special departments 
started in the Oorif^iess Committees to attend to the needs of Kisans, instead of 
permitting our workers joining mushroom Kisan Sahhas and working with others 
who may not oven believe in the Congress ideology. While dealing with tho 
agrarian problem, T sliall be failing in my duty, if 1 did not appeal to the tenants 
from this platform, to pay up thoir dues for Rabi 1^44 and Kharif 1345 fasli. I 
must also warn them against the consequences of non-payment. They may be 
ejected and consoquently deprived of tho occupancy and other rights which are 
shortly going to bo conferred and for which they have aspired so long. They should 
remember that those who advise non-payment cannot be their friends. 

‘^It is a pity that within almost a week of the assumption of ofTiGO by Congress, 
there was a serious labour trouble in Cawnpore. While the Congress Ministry has 
done its best to help labour out of its present predicament by appointing a labour 
enquiry committee under the presidentship of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, very much against 
the wishes of the employers, the work of the committee has been considerably ham¬ 
pered and delayed by lightning .strikes and other troubles due to tho activities of cer¬ 
tain irresponsible workers. They should know that by th(3ir activities, while they 
have not benefited tho cause of the worker, thoy have unnecessarily emharassed the 
Congress Ministry which ultimately was forced to take action under ^Section 144. Cr. 
P. C., to bring the situatian under control. I still hope better sense will prevail' 
amongst the workers at Cawnpore and thoy will do nothing in future that miy 
hamper the work of the Labour Enquiry Committee.” 


The All India Kisan Movement 1937 

( Specially Contrinuted ) 

The Congress Convention held at Delhi marktjd another stage in tho development 
of the Kisan Movement. Tho impnraatenr of tho Cungres.s Piesidcnt was irrevocably 
placed on the Kisan Sabha’s demands for M^rotoriurn for Agiariau Indebtedness and 
living conditions for Agrarian J.abour. The AH India Kisan Coinmitfee dt.'plored the 
decision of tho Congress to a<5<-cpt ministries but })ro(H;oded to place a practicable 
programme of work which, if undertaken by Congress Ministries, could render some 
effective relief to the peasantry. The President, Prof. N. G Ranga has sent out a 
detailed circular suggesting to all Provincial Kisan Sahhas to formulate their detailed 
legislative and administrative proposals to bo presented to tho Responsible Ministries. 

Between April and July 

During this inierregnum, the Interim Ministries in the six Congress Majority 
Provinces hastened to try to steal the wind behind the Congress sails and the thunder 
of the Kisan Sabha by formulating and announcing for them rather ambitious schemes 
of rural relief and reconstruction. Tho programme of the Bombay Government, 
formed by Mr. Jaranadas Mehta was the most striking. But in actual practice, they 
achieved very little. The Bombay Ministry did not suc«;eecl in cjping with the famine 
which broke out in tho Maharastra and Guzorat and the Joint Secretary of tho 
A. I. K. C., Mr. Indulal Yagnik had to inveigh it fur its failure. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment alone had achieved a great thing, in that its Interim Ministry had agreed to 
loose Rs. 75 lakhs of land revenue by cancelling all enhancements of land revenue, 
imposed since 1929, stopping the pending enhancements and waiving the claim of tho 
State for Resettlement Enhaucemonts—thus accepting the demands of the Kisan Sabha. 

Coming to tho other fulUledged Ministries, the -Bengal Budget gave evidences of 
the Ministry’s concern for rural Bengal. Tho Ministry persisted in its efforts to 
pass the Tenancy Bill but it has not yet become law. Hence Kisan Sahhas’ {^rowing 
discontent at the Ministry’s lukewarm concern for the peasants. A serious situation 
has arisen in the Burdwan and Twenty-four Parganas. Since the canal rates were 
too high, the agitation of our peasants against them was forcibly suppressed by 
gagging their leaders, banning their conference and imprisoning their workers. 
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Iq Assam also, the Miaistry has at host siioceeded in ftrantia" some remissions 
of land revenue like the Bindh Government, under the pressure of the Kisan 
movement. 


Advent of Congreis Ministriei 

The A. T. K. C. met at Niyaraatpur in Gaya District just as the Oongress Minis¬ 
tries were being formed i. e. the secj^rid wok of July auJ it has placed before 
the oountry as the Kisan’s immediate demands, the liquidation of indebtednesses, 
the reduction of rents and revenue, the abolition of grazing fees, the abolition of 
the Criminal Tidbes Act and the Protection of agrarian labour. 

What the Congress Ministries have achieved since then has met partially the 
kisan sabhas’ demands but indicated how the kisan’s demands could bo met fully by 
every Government if only there was the will to do it. For instance, the Madras 
Ministry has cancelled most of the arrears of interest, thus accepting the Kisan’s 
priDci])le of cancellation. The Biljar Ministry proposed to save a minimum holding 
from the clutches of the Sahukars tJius admitting the Kisau’s claim for complete 
immunity from all claims against his minimum holding. The Bombay and Madras 
Goyornraents had declared Partial Morotorium for agricultural indebtedness proving 
that the Kisan was practical-minded also when he has demanded Morotorium since 
1931. The U. P. Government established a state of morotorium for all agrarian 
debts, thus protecting the Kisan fiom the landlord and Sahukars. 

The Madras and U. P. Gfjvornraents have appointed Committees to formulate 
proposals for the improvement of the Status of tenants. The P>!har and Orissa 
Ministries have gone forwai'd and passe 1 their Tenancy Laws, the one conferring on 
peasants pormanaucy of tenure and tiio other reducing rents by more than 30 per 
cent respectively. _ _ , n- n - 

The Bombay Government has abolished the grazing foes, wliilo the Sindh govern¬ 
ment have remitted 50 per cent of them and that of Madras also proposes a 50 per 
cent reduction. The Bombay Ministry proposes to abolish the criminal Tribes Act 
whereas the sub-committoo of the Congress Assembly Party of Madras also favoured 
the same procedure. . . i , 

The C. P., U. P. and Orissa Ministries have either abolished or liberalised the 
coereive pro(!OSses tliat had been used in collecting land revenue. 

The Sindh, Bombay, N. W. F. P., Assam, C. P, Orissa, Madras had all ordered 
some remission of land leveuuo owing to the economic depression. The Punjab 
Government has a]>pointed a Committee to suggest a programme for replacing its 
present land revenue system by that of income tax on agricultural incomes. The 
Ihhar Ministry has introduced a bill to impose income tax on agricultural incomes. 

The U. P. Government has appointed a special officer to put down comiption in 
the services, so has the N. ^V. F. P. Ministry appointed a committee to study 
this problem. 

Morotorium Day in Bombay and Madrai 

The Bombay Presidency has observed the 15th of October and Madras the first 
of November as the Morotorium Day to bring to the notice of the public and 
Government the great need for doclariiig a state of Morotorium for all agri¬ 
cultural debts. The effectiveness of these two very successful campaigns can be seen 
from the fact that Mr. Lathe, the Finance Minister of Bombay who had ridiculed 
the very idea of Morotorium was obliged to -swallow his prejudice and later on agree 
to one year’s morotorium. But to the great disappointment of the Kisan Sabha, the 
Madras Ministry withdrew its Morotorium Bill and introduced its Debts Relief Bill 
which had established only an interim morotorium and had since been passed by the 
Legislature. Inspito of its bitter disappointment at this and at the very narrow scop® 
of the bill, the Kisan Babha has loyally stood by the Ministry and supported it m 
the face of the concerted opposition of the Sahukars and the unhelpful attitude of 
the Ministry. 

Bihar Kisan Crisis 

The real struggle of this period has centred round Bihar. There the Ministry had 
got the wind up because of the threat of Zamindars to go on Satyagraha and wanted 
to come to terms wtth them, so as to obviate the years of delay that would olher- 
wise be caused by them through the Legislative Council in which they command a 
majority and the ‘Governor. But the Kisan Sahha strongly opposed this move, on the 
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ground that the Congress ought to proceed with its proposals and dare the zamiudars, 
depending on the loyalty of the Kisaus. The Congress Ministry thought otherwise and 
concluded a pact with zamindars, watering down its legislative proposals and com¬ 
pletely alienating the Kisan Sabha. This has led to an acute struggle between the 
Kisan Sabha and the Congress, the end of which is not yet visible, 

Non-Violence—Their Sheet-Anchor 

Not being able to justify their tactics before the masses, the local Congress leaders 
unearthed the bogey of Kisan Safbha’s propaganda in favour of Kisan’s Danda (lathi) 
against Zamindars, hooliganism and violence. The Kisan Babha was charged with 
having inculcated the idea of violence aud created an atmosphere of violence. The 
fact, of course, was that the Kisan Comrades had been obliged to exhort and advise 
our Eisans during the last three yeais to be piepaied to show their Dandas to the 
agents of zamindars, whenever all peaceful methods and pei suasion failed to prevent 
the hooliganism of zamindars or their agents against their homesteads, the privacy 
of their homes, the honour of their w^ornen folic and the life of their children. What 
with the great expectation of peasants that the advent of Congiess Kaj would end 
rents-payments and their hitter disappointment at the unholy agreement between the ^ 
Congress Ministry and zamindars and the special presure put by zamindais to collect 
all their arrears of rent for fear a moiotorinm might be declared, fteasants have had 
to talk of their “Danda” if their properties were to he alienated and their families 
driven away from their homesteads. The local congress leadeis took full advantage 
of all this atmosphere so largely created by the Ministry and blamed the Kisan Bablia 
for it ail and persuaded even Rajendia Piasad to liso against the Kisan Habha in the 
name of congiess creed of non-violence. Hwami Sahajanand Baiaswati, the General 
Hecretary of the All India Kisan Committee and the Onerabssimo of the Bihar 
Kisans, rationally defended the Kisan Habha, justified tlie Kisan’s right to use his 
“Danda’* in self-defence and dared the local congress committee which banned him. 
The Working Committee of the P. C. C. passed a resolution, warning all congress¬ 
men who were in the Kisan Sabha not to have anything to do with the (socallod) 
objectionable methods of the Kisan Sabha. At this stage, Sj. .layaprakash Naiain came 
out with his strong defence of the Kisan Babha and warned the local congress that 
it should not create auother 19C'8 Surat debacle. Prof. Kanga. the President of the 
Sabha, has appealed for an impartial and careful examination of the congress creed 
of non-violence in its use for peasants in their day to day life and raising the whole 
controversy from the plane of organisational conflict to that of a genuine search for a 
way out in the inteiests of the masses. 

The Bihar Kisans rallied round marvellously to the leadership of the Kisan Sabha. 
Even when the annual conference was held m one of the Districts from which the 
Kisan Sabha activities were banned by the local congress committee, more than a 
lakh peasants flocked to the conference and demonstrated their faith in the leadership 
of the Sabaa.J 


Struggle in Guzerat 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the renewed loader of Bardoli--Satyagraha Campaign and 
the Guzerat, took a strong prejudice to the Kisan Babha for he had always felt 
that only the congress should bo the political and economic organisation for all 
peasants. He had somehow forgotten that even he had to carry on the 1928 Bardoli 
^tyagraba campaign under non-congress auspices, just as genuinely had our Kisan 
comrades felt the need for the independent Kisan Sabha, the small but enthusiastic 
band of them have worked under the brilliant leadership of Kamalashankar and ad¬ 
vice of Indulal Yagnik, had gone forward with their organisational work in Panch- 
mahal, Surat and other Districts. When Bwamiji visited Guzerat in February 1938, 
the peasantry responded in all their thousands so enthusistically to the call of the 
Kisan Sabha that, despite the studied silence of the Press, the Sirdar felt the im¬ 
pact of the Kisan movement and promptly offered to take up the challenge of the 
Kisan Sabha. So he banned the Kisan ralley and kisan conference at Vithalnagar. 
Inspite of that, two thousand peasants bravely marched past the National Flag with 
their own National and Red Flags and ten thousand of them had gathered in their 
meeting which, of course, had to be carried on without a light for most of the time, 
on that great oity of million lights. Thus the Kisan Babha has oome to stay in 
Qnzerat also. 
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C. P. Advance* 

During the last six months the various linguistic areas of the Centra) Provinces 
have come to organise their own net work of Kisan Sabhas. Indulal Yagnik had 
toured them very extensively. Several successful Kisau Marches to the numerous 
Kisan conferences were held. 

Punjab—The Modern Couldran of Revolution 

Thanks to the encipetio and ceaseless w^ork of Master Kabul Singh, m. l. a., Baba 
Singh and othejs. the whole of the Doeba tract is bubbling with real revolutionary 
spirit and (ho Kisaris are awake to their resfionsibihties. Though owing to the 
schisms in the ranks of socialists, the Provincial Committee could not be active, com¬ 
rade Beni, Bohan Singh Josh, Mubarak Sagar, Munshi Ahman Din have succeeded in 
enrolling 5C),0(X) members of the Kisan Sabha. 

Sindh Win* Laurels 

The Sindh peasant has progressed iu his organisation so well that his Marches 
had become the bugbear to the Ministry, (contrary to all practices of democratic 
Coveinments, the Sindh Ministry has banned the processions and marches of Kisans 
even to local officials to communicate their demands to them. Inspite of all this 
repression, the Ministry has been obliged to order remission of laud revonue, reduce 
grazing fees and offer many other small concessions. 

Peasant Marches 

Peasants’ Marches have come to bo a tremendous and popular weapon, which our 
peasants have come to use quite freely and the Ministries to dread. A congress 
leader of C. P. warned peasants that their Marches were unnecessary. Yet there 
was a very successful maich to the C. P. Chief Minister. The Siudb Ministry is not 
able to stop them. In some of our Marches, as many as 10,000 })easants have taken 
part, those of Patna, Lucknow, Rajahmundry, Cumbum, Bombay aie of special signifi¬ 
cance. In all, easily five laklis of peasants have taken part in them this year. Every 
Province has witnessed these peasant Marches, emanating from many mi unknown 
village or villages and gathering strength on the way and converging in its thousands 
of peasants upon the local Ministry or commissioner. 

The Great Andhra March 

The Andhra peasants’ March has been going on since July last and expects to 
reach Madras by March, after having touched lOClO villages, covered 2500 miles and 
come into direct contact with half a million peasants. 

One lakh peasant* in 75 Marche* 

During this Januaiy 17th-26th, as many as 75 peasant Marches have taken place 
to the local officers and one lakh of peasants have taken i)art in them in Madras 
Presidency. 

Kiian Schools 

During the last six mouths, the Central Andhra peasants’ Institute of Nidubrole, 
the Doeba Kisan Scdiool of -lullundcr, the Kayalaseema Kisan School of Giddalur have 
held their sessions and trained in all 75 peasants foi carrying on Kisan propaganda 
in villages. 

Kisan Membership 

By the 28th February 1938, the membership campaign of the Sabha comes to a 
close for this year. So far it is learnt that five lakhs of membens are enrolled by all 
the Kisan Sabhas. This is evidence to the great and growing organisational strength 
of this movement. 

Haripura Congress Concession 

At Haripura, those like Sirdar Yallabhai Patel, Bhulabhai Desai who were 
genuinely of the opinion that Kisan Sabha as an independent entity is harmful to the 
inteiests of the nation and the protagonists of the Kisan Sabha like Prof. Kanga, 
Swami Sabajanand, Dutia Mazumdar, Jai Prakash Narain, Bankim Mukherjee, 
B.P.R Bedi had gathered for their trial of strength. In the end, the innate 
statespD^ship of the congress had assprt^d itself and the pesolution, favooriog and 
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co^Tiisinp: ihe independent existence of Kisan SaUhas, asserting that congress itself is 
rapidly becoming a Kisan organisation, pleading that Kisan Cum Congress comrades 
ought to try to bring kisans into the fold of the Congress as the sole national political 
organisation and warning tliat it cannot countenance any Kisan-Cura-Congress worker 
doing anything wlricli mav he calculated to go against the policy or programme of the 
congress. Tiiis attitude (;f the Congress cuts both ways. It recognises the right of 
peasants to organise thorasclves into their own sablias. It also pleads that it will 
also serve his nec<is. It authorises provincial congress committees to take discipli¬ 
nary action against our Kisan comrades who may go against its poli(!y or progi’arnme. 
On flic whole, Haripur is marking time and Kisan Comrades are put on their mettle 
to prove then' real strength. 


Repressive Policy of Bengal and Punjab 

The Bengal Covornmcnt [arrested Dutta Majurndar and Ananta Mnkherjee at 
Corailla wlnm tijey went tlior-o in January lOdS to make arrangoraents for the third 
All ludia Ki.sau Congress wljich is to meet in Afrril. Prof. Ranga was served in 
• Febrnary by the l^injab (loverumcnt vith an order banning him from his entry into 
the Punjab for an year. 


Press and Kisan Movement 

New pajiers have come to ho started for strengthening the Kisan movement. 
In addition to the Kisaii Pidletin from Dorahay, the ‘Monday Morning’, an English 
woi'IJy lias come to he ])uhl]shed by I). P. L. Iledi from jjaliore. In Hindi, two 
wcekloes, the Kisan and the Hangliar.'^lian Aveto started in Allahabad and Lucknow 
respectively. There are some weeklies, notably one in Meerut and another in Jhansi 
winch aio Jiclping oni' movtunent. Among the daily [iiaess, there has been a 
(urtaui amount of lu-sitation to ](uhlish kisan news ever since the advent of 
eongiess Minis!nes. On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian pi“oss, particularly the 
‘Times of India' lias been goading the congress Miuistiies to take action against 
Kisan 8ahhas. 


New Friends of ihe Movement 

Since last Apiil, the servants of India society has also come to take some 
intiu'est in the Kisan movement. Its mernhers, Perulekar, M. J^. A , has plavod a 
piorninent jtart m the Hoiiibay Assembly in espousing the Kisan cause ; M. V. 
Sivaswami has joiiuMl the iSouth Indian Federation of Peasants and wuikers. Dr. 
Amhedkar and his ]»aiiy in IKunhay, a section of the Congre.ss Assembly Party of 
the Punjab and Pcngal and a s(^ction of the eongiess in Sindli are taking fresh 
interest in the cause of tlie Kisan, We have to wait for sometime longer before 
we (Sin say how many of tliese new forces will centinuo to display lasting and 
genuine inteia^st in the uplift of tlio Kisan. 

The Legislatures and Kisan 

On the Avholo it is true to say that fhcie is no kisan Party in any of our 
legislatures. Peasants’ Croups on Hie lines of tliat in the ceutial Assembly have 
been staited since last 8t‘ptcmher in Bengal, G. P., Madias and Punjab hut they 
are more or less informal. Home Kisan M L As of Bengal have framed a few 
jinvate raemhms Bills. Mr. Piu’uh'kar of Bomhag, Messrs. K. Narayanrao, B. Y. 
Narayan Reddi of Madras, Master Kabul Singh of Punjab, some M. L. A.’s of 
Bihar have dis[»laycd rather an aggiessive Kisan attitude in the Assembly debates. 
There is however little progress in this direction inspite of the A. I. K. C. 
resolution asking for the formation of jmasant Groups. 

Kisans Rally at Calcatta 

The Kisan Rally consisting 45,C(K) people and displaying as it did the real 
stiengtli of the Kisan movement was a great event in the progress of the Kisan 
Sahha. Subash Bose, our Rashtrapati made his first public utterance at the 
gathering and welcomed the growth of Kisan organisation. 

Meetings of A. 1. K* C. 

There Avero throe meetings of the A. 1. K. C. since April 1937, one at Niyamatpur 
in July, Hie second at Calcutta in October and the third at Haripur in February. 
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Three notable things were achieved by these rneetings. Oae is to deolaro the 
need for a ‘^No-Debt Campaign” in view of tlie failure of provincial Ministers to 
establish morotorium. The second is to demand tlio imiu ^diato abolition of the 
Zamindari System, The third is to recognise the Red Eiag as t!ie Peasant’s 
flag. In many places such as Meerut ttiere were conllicts between Ktsan and 
Congiess workers over these flags at all Kisan meetings. 

Kisan Publications 

The All 'India Kisan F’ublications Committee which has its office at 23, 
Stringer Street Madras, has so far publishel two books ‘^Tlio Alodorn lndiL.ii 
Peasant” and “The Kisan Speaks” nach a rupee, wliicli expound tlie theory of 
the Kisan movement. Very soon, their companion jvelutne “The Peasants Fact 
Book” is expected to be published.” 


The All-India Library Conference 

Third Session—Delhi—22nd. to 24th. December 1937. 

The opening cer(?raony of the third session which must be regarded as the most 
successful session held so far, of the Indian library association, took place on the 
22nd. December in tlie Dellii University Hall in tho prosenc'o of a largi^ and a 
distinguished gathering of high governraeiit and University odicials, librarians and 
prominent citizens including a large number of ladies. Rai Bahadur Ram Kishorc 
the Vicc-("hancel!or, Delhi University, and Chairman of tlio Pecefifion committee read 
an interesting address of wcdcome to tho delegates touching npoii the history of old 
Delhi, tlie function and purfioso of the aniaeiit and Mediaeval libraries, and the 
significant aspects of tho modern library movement. 

Next, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpnt, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Dejiartment of Education Health and Tjands, ri'ad liis opening address. 

The ojiening ceremony concluded with the pn*sidential address of Dr. IVali 
Moha7nmed, the Head of Physics Department ami Honorary Librarian of Liieknow 
Univeisity, who sjioke at length from his personal knowloflge of libraries and their 
administiktioa, and discussed many ])ertineiit problems wliich liavo been before the 
Indian library Association for a Jong time. 

The Welcome Address 

The following is tlie text of Welcome address :— 

1 consider it a great privilege to welcome you on behalf of tho Reception Com- 
mitee of the thiid session of the All-India Library Conference to our ancient city 
of Delhi. Delhi is iisnally remembeied as tlie scone of great political events whicli 
have nrofoiindly intluenci'd the (jourse of India’s histoiy, but it is often not reslised 
that this great city has also witnessed the clash and fusion of cultures through tho 
cent lilies. Dellii lias been not only the capital of empires, but also the centre of a 
Hindusthani culture, with its cosmopolitan outlook and the subtle deli(;acy and lefine- 
ment of its tone, a culture to wliicli tho two great communities of India liavo con¬ 
tributed their share. As a centre of culture Delhi could naturally boast of good 
private libraiios which owed their existence to the passion of the cultured people of 
the upper classes for knowledge and medieval book-lore. Amongst the rums of 
Delhi we can still locate the sites of famous libraries, viz., the library of the great 
warrior-scholar Humayun and the library of the illustrious pliilosophor-prince Dara 
fehikoh. There was also a well-stocked library in the Delhi Fort which is said to 
have been secretly transferred after the mutiny to Jagraou in tlie District of Ludhi¬ 
ana, the home of Arastujah Munsbi Rajab Ali, Secretary to Lord Lawrence of 
Punjab fame. Even now there are many private collections of rare Arabic and 
Peisian manuscripts dealing with literature, history and other branhees of knowledge. 
For instance, 1 would refer to the private collection of the late Khan Bahadur 
Pirzada Muzaffer Ahmad, which, contains most Persian works on literature, history 
and poetry. I may also mention the private collecticn of Dr. Nazir Ahmed, which 
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includes classical Persian works on literature and history, and the private colleotioa 
of Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan which contains historical Persian works and a copy of 
the Quran which preserves the penmanship of Yaqut-i-Mutasimi of Abbaside fame. 
Some notable Kayastka families of Delhi at one time possessed collections of Persian 
manuscripts including I’orsian translations of the Mahabharata and of one or two 
Vedas and of the Bhagvat Oita. Most of these collections have unfortunately dis¬ 
appeared. There is still, however, a good private collection belonging to the family 
of late Rai Bahadur Paras Dass, a gentleman well-known for his culture and catholic 
taste, and it contains printed works and manuscripts in Hindi, Urdu and Persian 
dealing with various subiects. A similar collection, particularly rich in manuscripts 
on Sufism is owned by Khwjua Hasan Nizami Saliib. Another collection of manus¬ 
cripts rich in Persian and Urdu literature onco owned by the late Lala Sri Ram, 
M. A. Rais of Delhi and author of the monumental anthology of Urdu poets. The 
Khum Khana-i-Javed, is today a source of pride and dignity to the Benares Hindu 
University to which seat of learning its generous owner bequeathed it. 

Ladies’and Gentlemen, I have always been tempted to regard a library as a secret 
place in which to breathe a rarifiod iutellootual atmosphere surcharged with the 
wisdom of the ages. The earliest libraries of the world wero probably temples. In 
the middle ages, the monastic libraries and libraries attached to churches and cathe¬ 
drals in Europe sheltered scholars who kept the sacred torch of knowledge burning 
in an age of barbarism. In India also, where learning and culture were never 
divorced from religion, temples and monasteries and mo.sques always served as the 
Noah’s Ark in which the precious heritage of knowledge and culture was carefully 
deposited while the tide of political upheaval ravaged the laud. The libraries attached 
to places of worsliip assumed as great a sanctity as the shrine or the seat of religious 
worship itself. Tliey attracted scholars, encouraged intellectual intercourse amongst 
them, and were the e.sseiirial moans for the development of a common culture aud 
an intellectual tradition. J'bo effacing hand of time and the vandalism of men have 
combined to wijie out most of these repositories of our ancient culture, but most of 
all it is the changed outlook aud the altered circumstances of modern times that are 
responsible for the disappearance of such libraries. Our ^ilaces of worship may no 
longer bo seats (d learning as in olden times, but perhaps it will be unfair to suggest 
that the authorities, whether religious or secular, who own and control our shrines 
and command sufficient resources, should establish and endow good public libraries 
attached to places of worship and thus help the cause of education and culture iu a 
poor country. 

Wlien 1 dilate on medimval libraries and describe them as seats of learning 

and repositories of our cultural heritage, J am fully aware that the modern 

problems of libraries aud their significance and utility are much more complex 
than our forefatheis could imagine. Knowledge and culture are no longer the 
monopoly of the few nor is it considered necessary or fair that tliey should be so. 
We live in an age of mass awakening characterised by a determination to 

abolish illiteracy and to allow everybody to share the blessings of sweetness 
and light which have been so long the monopoly of a privileged class 

living in cultured ease. In these changed circumstances, libraries should 
naturally function as the necessary instruments of mass awakening and general 
difl'usion of culture. This is the basic idea which serves as the motive force of the 
library movement in every advanced country and has d^torminei the planning and 
organisation of libraries in most democratic countries. In India we are on the thres¬ 
hold of constructive democracy and nothing perhaps is more important today than to 
initiate a library movement on a national scale as a part of a national campaign against 
illiteracy, ignorance and snporstitiou. But I need liardly say that our efforts should 
be wellplanned and well organised to avoid duplication of effort aud dissipation of our 
limited energy and resources. 1 hope that this Co.iference will concentrate on this 
and allied problems and evolve a constructive plan which will be of lasting benefit to 
the country. 

I wonder if it is presumptuous on my part to draw your attention as a layman to 
a few significant aspects of the library movement in some of the advanced countries 
of the west. It has seemed to me that a library movement, which is ancillary to 
the general programme of mass education, must depend, to a considerable extent, on 
charitable enefowment. In England the library movemeut in the 19th century made 
considerable progress largely through the generous financial encouragement of Andrew 
Carnegie, who from 1817 onwards began to present library building to towns in 
England as well as to Scotland aud the United States. I think that in India we have 
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also to capture the imaglaatioa of the generous rich anl persuade them to play the role 
of Andrew Ca’negie. As regards planning it would be worth while for us to consi¬ 
der the report of the Departmontal Committee on Public Libraries published in 
England in 1929 which lias outlined ‘‘A co-ordinated national system of public libra¬ 
ries, consisting of the urban libraries and the country libraries, with their village 
and small town branches, all these working together in regional sc hemes of co-opera¬ 
tion, and beyond them the central library for suidents acting as a reserve for out- 
of the way books and as the contro for mutual loans between a largo circle of special 
libraries and the public libraries” Miroover we should organisii on Ameiican lines a 
Library Ooraraissiori in each firovince the functions of which will be library extension 
including aid in improving existing libraries, starting now libraries where needed, 
promoting co-oporation betvvoeii libraries, providing library service wliere local service 
IS impracticable etc., and tlieie miy bo a co-ordinating body like an All India League 
of Library Commissions. Again we must see how far it is practicable to introduce 
the system of travidling libraries and the system of ‘’package libraries” which have 
been highly successful in America. Another urgent lino of develofimeut is the pro¬ 
vision of library facilities for children. In America Bometirn(3S a separated room is 

provided for children in the public librailes, and in su<di libraries as catei for 
children tlie juvenile circulation amounts to 30 to 50 }). o. of the total It is interest¬ 
ing to note tliat as much as one quarter to one-tliini of the total book fund is consi- 

d.erod a reasonable proportion wliioli may bo devoted to children’s needs. We must 
pee how far our public libraries in the cities aro in a jiosition to provide such a 
children's service. 

I should not expatiate at great length on matters that are going to receive the 
attention of experts from all parts of the land congreg.ated in this hall this afternoon. 
To them I extend, on behalf of Delhi, Old and New, a most hearty- 3 x 01001110 . They 
have an aidnoiis session before them and I fervently ho|)e that their deliberations 
will bear fruit and make this Conference a landmark in the liistoiy o( the library 
movement in India. Ttie presence of Sir Girija Shankar llijpai who has. inspito of 
the numerous demands on his time, kindly consented to ojieQ the Coufonmce, is a 
augury for its success. A message from a person of Ins wi le outlook, erudition and 
culture will no doubt be an inspiration to us all and diiect the activities of tins Con¬ 
ference and of the All-India Library Association along channels of ever-increasmg 
usefulness. 


The Opening Address 

The following is the text of the opening adiress delivered by Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai :— 

The language convention ooraos readily to a man’s lips on occasions like this. 
However, the conventional phiaso is not necessarily iiismcore. That, L assure you, 
is true of my expression of thanks for tlve honour of being asked to open your 

f irocoedings. But I confess that the reason for your choice of me is not evident, at 
east, to me. I only hope that the selection has not been intluonced by tiie inaugural 
role that I have played at one or two conferences in recent years ; the reputation of 
a professional usher in words is not one that I particulary merit or covet. 

Possibly the inclusion of the loading ‘Libiarios’ in the subjects dealt with in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands has misled you into the belief that T am 
competent to speak about them. If, so, disillusion will swiftly come to you. The 
real expert amongst us may, on occasion, vicariously adorn his liats. But if you 
will prefer amateurs to experts, you must not grumble at tlie consequences. 

Let me say at once that of the technique of Library organisation and manage¬ 
ment which are, I believe, the main concern of your Association, 1 am completely 
ignorant. I have a few books of my own ; such of them as have so far escaped 
the attentions of Delhi’s unbiquitous and imperishable hordes of white-ants, are 
arrayed imposingly, for six months every year, on shelves in such rooms of the 
house as have space for those somewhat bulky articles of domestic furniture. 
Beyond creating in kindly or credulous visitors and guests a false impression of 
deep and diverse reading on my part, they serve no useful purpose. Let me add, m 
paranthesis, that I pass no judgment on the fine ethical point whether what is false 
can be useful. I shall only plead in self-defence that the deceiptful play is the 
handiwork of my children. 

But though 1 may have read little in the past and read less now, 1 have always 
been interested in Libraries. The sight of books, in mass, whether huddled together 
in the confusion of a scholar’s study or impressively marshalled on lofty shelves, as 
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in well-cared libraries, public or private, fills me with lively pleasure. It serves as 
an inspiration, fleeting it is true, and therefore fruitless, but keen and joyful while 
it lasts, to explore the rich and limitless kingdom of the mind. 

Now I am sure that the experience is not peculiar to me. There must be thou¬ 
sands like mo and many amongst oven the unlettered in whom tlie desire for this 
kind of satisfaction slumbers for lack of stimulus. Curiosity is not only the founda¬ 
tion of knowledge. It is, in varying degrees no doubt, one of the universal human 
cravings. The psyidiologist will probably toll you that there are different kiuds of 
curiosity ; ultimately all curiosity is mental and I think it will not be too much to 
claim that (he groat majority of us seek an answer to their questionings in what 
others have tlioiiglit and observed and recorded. Civilised man tends more and 
more to seek knowledge in books. Honee the need for Libraries. 

But it is not only for the satisfaction of Man’s intellectual and spiritual curiosity 
that libraries are useful. Our democratic worhl would regard the fulfilment of such 
a purpose alone as undemocratic ; the aidstocracy of the mind is no more pofiular 
than the aristocacy of wealth or of birth. Happily, the librarian can ask for 
sup}>ort for his movement on its striiitly utilitarian merit : libraries are such a useful 
aid to every kind of leformer, political, social, economic. Whether one seeks to 
educate an oleutorato in the use of the vote to decide some important public issue, 
or to promote some measure of social change, or to incroaso the industrial or agri¬ 
cultural output of some unit of the community, the appeal of tlie printed word is 
coming to be recognised, even in countries where literacy is backward, as being, 
pcrha])S, the most powerful, because its effects endure longest. Tlie French saving that 
what IS written remains, while what is spoken llios, expresses an indubitable truth. 
That is why noitle-r tlie newspaper nor that remarkable invention, the radio, can 
threaten the permaneneo of the library as an instrument of education. Tlie other 
two, in spite of their wilder rang**, are likely to prove ephemeral in effect. Indeed, 
oven newspapers liiid a permanent home only in rofererico libraries ! 

Your Association, I gather from rejiorts of past sessions, has done much, during 
its short oxist(3nce, to disseminate information ahout the scientdic orgnisation of 
libraries, to collect and publish knowledge of tin* ri'souicos of im[)ortinr libraries in 
India, to press their claims to expansion and to train lihrariaris. These are useful 
activities and deserve wide sufiport. But I have a fi'ohng that your main aim will 
not prosper until there is a keener and more general appreciation in the country of 
the practical utility of libraries That is the jiistdioation of my immediately prece¬ 
ding remarks. Both (.iovm-nmmts and people liavo to be taught that libraries are 
not merely worksliops of the pi'ofcssional scholar, haunts of recreation for the eul- 
tured, a somewhat contemjitible means of ostentation for the m mveaux riches or 
dusty and uuused aiditious to civic amenities. 'Diuy may be all these and yet they 
are more ; they are potentical lionies of light for the multitude, both young and old. 

Carlyle’s well-known epigram that the true University is the Library is true of 
the modotn world, but is nut particulaily so of India. Even if our seats of learning 
wore multiplied a hundredfold, tlie vast majority of our people could not make use 
of them. Not all of them have the aptitude for liigher eaucation and few can 
afford the cost in money and time. The hard struggle of life draws now and will 
always continue to draw millions to woik, before they have mastered even the rudi¬ 
ments of litoiacy. But though lessons may coase, rafnds do not coase growing, nor 
man’s need for applied knowledge. That is the wdiole justification for mass education 
and libraries will probably be its most effective instrument. It is true that to the 
illiterate libraries can bo of no more value than the glory of the visible world to the 
blind. But it is the hope of every one of us that evil of illiteracy will be strenuously 
and persistently attacked until it disappears. Those engaged in the battle havo 
therefore, to look ahead and to realise that the end of illiteracy will mark the beginning 
of a universal demand for libraries ; not institutions like the Bodleian at Oxford or 
the great congressional Library at Washington in the U. S. A. —these are mainly 
meant for the advanced student and the sfiecialist—but small collections of simple 
books, suited to the intolligenoo and interests of the industrial worker in the towu 
and the peasant in the countryside, it is because mass education and libraries of 
the modest and popular type that I have described are so intimately linked that I 
venture to suggest that provincial departments of Education should pay special atten¬ 
tion to their organisation and development. In this respect, your Association, can little 
more than proclaim the need or assist in the formulation of plans. The execution of 
those plans is the function of public authority which alone has the resources and 
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the power to carry them out. But you would be doin" a national service if you 
could, by pertinacity of effort make this vital connection between libraries and popular 
education -part of the common currency of educational thought. Once the link bo- 
coraes patent, the demand for a systematic diffusion of libraries throughout the land 
will grow until it becomes irresistible. 

And now, gontloraen, this discursive, and inconsequent. catliars*s must come to an 
end. Your time, if not mine, is valuable and mu.st not be wasted. I wish full suc¬ 
cess to your public spirited endeavour. I am not unconscious that, although you are 
inspired by a higli purpose, many look upon you as well-m'^aiiing visiouariec: or 
worse still, seekers after rifles. Let not the pity or contempt of these superior per¬ 
sons depress you ; the start of many great movements had been hampered by iiidi- 
fforoDco or ridicule?. The lonely sower of seed in a vallev on a windy day is often an 
object of amusement to gay and glitteiing cavalcades that pass along the highway. 
AVhero would the cavalcade be, if tlie sower's labour did not yield the harvest that 
sustains life and makes ga ety possible V Work in the spirit of the lonely sower. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of thre Presidential Adlress of Dr. Wali 
Mohanunad : — 

During the short period of its existence, the Indian Library Association has osta- 
Mished two traditions : the first is of having as its president a person who has had a 
close personal knowlolgo of libraries cand their aInainistration, and the second of 
asking a person with sj)eoiaI personal distinction in public life or In any field of 
learning to o]*en the sessions of the Cenfeience and thus secure important pronouuce- 
monts on topics of wide and gi'neial intori'sts. On provious occasions most of the 
imfiortaut siibjocfs connected with the aims and oh' ?cts of tho Conforenco have been 
ably and clearly discussed. For my choii^e of a sulqtict, [ have decided to speak of 
a few thini’s to which I havo given close tliought and winch might even invite 
criticism from certain quarters. 

I think wo all agree that the library movement is one of tho most important of 
recent social developments and that the act ial and potential value of libraries is an 
asset of primary inipoitance to a civilised community. It may, perhajis, prove 
impossible to maintain in these times of tlux and rapid changes any democratic 
institutions witliont adopting means for the euliglitenraout of the people and improv¬ 
ing their social and cultural idea's. 

A library under modt'rii conditions should ho rogarde 1 as the brain-centre of 
every community ministering t.) the intellectuil, spiritual, social, cultural and prac¬ 
tical needs of man, woman and child. 

Libraries in olden days wore merely depositories of national literature and archives, 
the use of which was restricted to the imoerial household, tho ec desiastics, State 
oflicials or the learued. All store-houses of books, of records and of material were 
reserved for tht! use of the privib'ged few and tin) public rarely had any access to 
them. All this has changed and tho aims, functions and purposes of libraries havo''J)e 0 U 
rodefiiiod. It is now uiiivorsally accepted that the objects of a library are not only 
to assemble and preserve books and related materials as special collections but, 
through stimulation atul guidance, to promote tho free use of books and . thus provide 
an indispensable agency in the eduettiou and reconslruction of a country. 

The ideal of book-pieservation has given place to the ideal of service and the 
aim of every librai'y is to make the maximum number of suitab’e b^oks available 
cheaply, efficiently and quickly to tlie inaxirauru number of readers and tlius guide 
tlio development of all sections of the community. But the strong tradition of book- 
collecting for purposes of preservation and admiration as otqects of art and rare 
collections still lingers in many quarters and the outlook both of tho authorities 
maintaining tho libraries and of those who administer them is to treat libraries in 
the same way as they would treat a museum containing fossils or antiquities. It 
may be more piotitable to wander into a cemotry and read some epitaphs there 
than to look at books behind close 1 doors or glance at thorn through glass panes. 

One institution for the whole of India and perhaps one library in each province 
should, apart from book circulation, aim ac book-collecting and book-presorvation and 
should possess as many books as possible on all branches of knowledge and thus 
serve all woikers in tho country or the provinces. 

While large funds and special grants would bo required for acquiring publica¬ 
tions in foreign languages, all proyincial publications could bo acquired without any 
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difficulty. Tlio Indiaa Library Association has made definite suggestions about 
creating Copyright Libraries in each province. When it is realised that accordiug to 
tlie Book Registration Act every publisher is required to deliver three copies or 
every published work to the Local Government it seems easy to arrange that one ot 
them may be transferred to any one of the Provincial Libraries which may function 
as (he Copyright Libraiy of the Province and another copy to the Central Institution 
which should serve the whole of India. ^ n t i a 

It will bo seen that the proposal can be put into practice if the Local ana 

Central Governments undertake a very simple legislation with the sole object ot 

creating national libraries. _ * • 

Perhaps an cxarafde flora Soviet Russia which resembles our country in its 
vastness, its mass illiteracy and its lack of funds might be interesting and 
instructive. The Soviet Government, by a decree, luiS created a systein by wnicn 
each of the thirty-seven libiaries in the Union receives a copy of every book, fiornniicai, 
newspaper, map, chart and item of music publishod eillier in their respective Kopub- 
lic or in the other Republics of the Union, while four large libraries receive two 
copies of everything published. The library system has a definite jilace in the 
ning programme and the number of libraries to be built and the number of books to 

bo added are just as much an integral part of it as the building of new factories ana 

new power-houses. _ . v ^ ii 

1 believe the jiicture is now comjdeto. Each district coordinates the work ^ 

the libraries situated in it and each province has its own Conyright Library 
serves as a regional liliraiy embracing and cooperating with all the libraries situateU 
in the province. Each of these regional libraries is connt'cti'd in its turn with ine 
central library wliieh coordinates the work of locating books and facilitates intei- 
borrowing by means of union catalogues, indexes etc. . i • a • 

Pei haps you too, like me, visualise a National Central Libiary situated 
ancient and Imperial city supported by a largo iiiimhei- of depai(mental and onioial 
libraries and holfied by the yoang and jiromising Uiiiversity of pelhi, functioning 
as the centre for outlier and logional libraries situated in the town, in tlie j)iovinoos, 
and spread over tlio leugtli and breadth of India, lending a helping hand to them all 
and supplying the needs of all who cannot get what they require in their own home 
libraries. 

As new libraries are being established and the old ones are allowed to grow up, 
large sums are being spout on building up collections but their direction and conuol 
are completely ignored. Any person who is not wholly illiterate is regarded as suita¬ 
ble for the post of a libraiian. Indeed many an appointing autliority regards 
riaus as mere caretakers and consequently expect noitber professional nor special 
qualifications fiora them. I know of a Ihihlic Library in a largo town which earned 
on its work for nearly twenty years without any jnopor accession registers, without 
any catalogues, without any accounts books and without any stocktaking, inis 
libraiy was in receipt of an annual grant of over Rs. 10,000. . 

It is nut realised that it is the librarian who ically makes the library the iiymg 

organism that it should lie, and that in order _ to acliieve this, his qualilications 

cannot be too high. His is a constantly expanding ideal and in order to be success¬ 
ful, he must keep pace with the developments in all branches of knowledge as well 

as in libiary technique. It is evident that both the .tjtandard of quabrications and 
the entent of experience essential in a person ies])orisible for the administration of a 
library liave to be very high. The Indian Library Association has as one ot its 
objects the improvement of the status of the^ librarians and has taken steps to en¬ 
courage the institution of training courses in various centres with the object ot 


luoviding trained and qualified librarians. j i 

At present such courses are being oonducted by the Punjab and the Madras 
Universities and by the Imperial Library at Calcutta, while the Universities of Ali- 
gaih, Lucknow and Bombav are considering the insritution of such training courses. 
It is interesting to note that the Bapru Committee on Unemployment suggested 
that classes in library training should be started for relieving unemployment among 


the educated classes. , . • i n • 

Though all types of libraries wore approached with a view to provide librarians 
already employed by them with facilities for receiving the necessary training and to 
encourage the employment of qualified librardans in future, the response, tnougn 
satisfactory in some quarters, is somewhat discouraging from others and specially 
from government departmental libraries and the universities and their auiiliated 
colleges. 
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Before library training classes are extended, it is worth while enquiring if there 
is room enough for such trained librarians, aad whether the employers are prepared 
to give them preference over untrained persons. The situation with regard to unem¬ 
ployment would not he any easier by having an army of trained librarians for whom 
no employment can be found. 

Then there is another matter which doeeives your attention. There should bo 
some well defined minimum qualification, some kiird of uniformity in the training 
imparted, some equalisation of courses and their length and some equivalence of 
standards achiovoi i)y persons trained at various centres and the diplomas granted 
by thorn should liave a definite value. For this purpose, the India Library Associa¬ 
tion should take the necessary initiative and co-ordinate the work of dilTerent train¬ 
ing contros. In this connection it should be noted that courses extending over a 
few weeks or months cannot have much value. In Geimany th(3 qualilications 
necessary for a paid post in a library are two years voluntary woik in a public 
library and ono and half years’ attendance at a library school whore the library exa¬ 
mination should be passed. 

In these days when the extremo poverty of the country is s]>eoiaily emphasised 
and the imperative need for economy confronts every puijlio body and every 
private institution and vvlien the throats of a salary-cut are keeping many of us 
awake at nights, the need of utilising our resources to the best advantage and of 
avoiding all unnecessary waste is very great indeed. 

Very few libraries can buy all the hooks wliich tliey are asked to. Most of the 
libra ies would naturally try to provide students’ text-books, chi'ap books, popular 
books and hooks of referenco like dictionaries and encyclopie lias, but rare and 
valuable books, rnari'iscripts, hooks on highly sfiecialist subjects, out-of-piiut books, 
foreign books and back volumes of peiiodicals will ‘e beyond their reacli. 

Most of you who are connected with Univeisity libraries know that whon^ a 
grant is alIo;ated for the purcliaso of books and periodicals, tlie larger proportion 
gees to the periodicals. New sciences are beir.g create 1 and higlily specialised 
periodicals are being started on fresli su\>ject8 or on a paiticular branch of an old 
science. The tomptatiou to subscribe to all periodicals is very great and wlien 

this is pjirtially satisliel, this is immediately followed liy a demand for back 

volumes of the same periolicals which being out-of-print can be liad only at 
OKorbitant prictis It is asserhid that teaching and research woik cannot be 

carried on owing to the lack of these periodicals or highly spetualisod wo:ks. Not 
only Professors of our Universitios but even tlie Univeisity Librarians in England 
have made a fetish of periodicals and have given rise to a fear which is shared 
by even the University Grant Committee of Great Britain, And yet these very 
back volumes or works may be lying idle in a neighbouring library, and could be 
consulted just for the asking. Just think wliat large sums ^mu!d be ri'quirod if 
all the important journals iu one or two subjects alone, say Physics or Chemistry, 
together with lli'ur back volumes for at least fifteen or twenty years had to be 

purchased by five University libraries situated in one .single province and when 
th(3 whole hill den fjills upon one Local Government which is responsible for 
financing them all ! Are all the lesourcos and the wonderful collections of sucli 
Sfioeial institutions as Government of India Records Office (Delhi), tlie Iranerial 
Institute of Agriculture (Delhi), the Imperial Forest Research Institute (Debra 

Dun), the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), the Geological, Zoological and 
Botanical Surveys of India fCalciitta) and the Imperial Library (Calcutta), to be 

reserve for the use of a few Government officials and a few privileged fiersuns and 
not made availablo to others ? We all like to have tho collection of books and 

periodicals within our reach so that we may consult them by merely stretching 

out onr arm. But imagine what wonderful results could be ach'oved and what 
real economy can be effected by inter-boi rowing and- what unnocossary duplicatioa 
and waste could be avoided by a little cooperation. 

Library cooperation in one form or anotlior is found in all civilised countries. 
In France books are lent from ono University to another by virtue of a ministerial 
decree. In Germany the libraries are administered on uniform lines and by means 
of a special catalogue of tho seventeen largest libraries, it is possible to locate 
millions of volumes, so that books can be lent from one library to another without 
diffioulty. Daring ray student days at the Gottingen University, in Germany, I 
found that if a coUection of nearly a million volumes did uot coataiu tfie book of 
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my choion, tlie s-imo could be procured from Berlin or Heidelberg or Yienna 
within a couple of days. In lEngland the reader’s choice is no longer limited to 
those books which haj)pen to be on his own shelves. Through his local library 

he is now able to draw upon the national book-stock and there is hardly any 

book, Ijowevcr rare and expensive, which he cannot obtain if he will only take 
the trouble to ask for it. It is amazing to find that with the help of the National 
Central Library, the humblest reader can now draw upon more tlian 21 million 
books in libraries of all kinds tlirougliout the laud and no cost other than that 
of postage. If the National C(5ntral Library cannot obtain a wanted foreign book 

in tljo British Isles, it will, nj)on r^'quost, make enquiiies from foreign libraries 
for it. 

The Tiihraiians' ('lonforence at Lahore, the Inter-University Board and the 
Indian Library Association liavii all recommended this intoi'borrowing of books, 
but little progj-uss lias been made in giving effect to the scheme so ably worked 

out bv the Indian Libiary Association. Is ibis due to the apathy of the individual 
librarians who still buy their collections and believe in the old idea of being 
distiibulors of books ? Or is it duo to the apathy of the Managing Committees 
mil Executive Councils wlio are unwilling to change their rules and regulations 
and believe in reserving their collections for their own members or subscribers 
and, though thev give assent to those proposals in Conferences, disallow them 
when tliey aie discussed by their own Committees V 

Some time ago, I was engaged in [iroparing a Directory of the Libraries in the 
United Provinces and what stiuck me most was the financial handicap, tlie insuffi- 
ciem^y mid f'Vim tlje ahsem'c of tramed jiersonnel and the complete ahsence of 
standardisation of library-practices. However important it, may be to have a good 
collection of hooks, a good building, a good catalogin', a good arrangement oii shelves, 
thei'ii is nothing so important as the use whic-h is made by the jiersons for whom 
the Library is meant. The whole technique ol librarianship should bo directed to the 
achievement of this final n^sult. 

All of us would agree that, a library should bo ])roperly housed, should not be¬ 
come a museum or a ))awn-bioker’s slioj) or a bookstall. It sliould provide all the 

amenities for work and lesearch, books should be carefully tdassifieii and properly 

catalogued and the at rangemeut ou shidves should bo convenient and seientifii- and 
service should be jirompt and courti'ous. But the real test, is the extent to which 
your service to the reavlor has supplied all ho wauts, for his information, scholarship, 
resoarch, eulturo or rneie leereation. 

Ale you really interested in reaching tlie great percenlago of poimlation which 
does not for one reason or another make use of the libraiy ? Are you striving to 
make tin* service of even a small libraiy fruitful over a wide area V 

Anothiu feature of the present state of lihiaides which struk mo was the afipoaling 
ignorance of the fiineiions of the librarian among those responsible for the conduct 
and thosi' in immediate charge of the libraries. A Judge or an eminent lawyer may 
ho ail authority on matters legal hut not on libraries. No one would dream of en- 

tiiisting (dtlier the coiiduci or the decision of a law-suit to a librarian, yM3t it is 

quite common to find the conduct and control of tlis liLrarios eutrusted to members 
of the Dench and the Bar. 

Even the education departments of the Local and Coirtral (Tovernraonts lack tech¬ 
nical and specialised knowledge and tlierc is no one to act as their adviser. It will 
bo interesting to find out what use the Central and the Lec.al (joveruments have 
made of the Library Associations already in existence and if they have referred any 
jirohlerns to them or if tlnyy have even recoguised them as agencies for supplying 
necessary information and advice. 

Should not all the departments interested in education, rural uplift and universal 
mass awakening liave state advisers who coiild undertake the survey of library condi¬ 
tions and give advice rogaidmg library buildings, book sel(3etions, cataloguing, book 
circulation, discarding of old and stale books, the balancing of departments and a 
seme of other problems connected with library administration and particularly the 
location of libianes and their scope and the distribution of funds V 

A most useful form of library-publicity work would appear to be the holding of 
library-exhibitions and book-fairs either in connection with Conferences, Convocations, 
annual meetings or other suitable occasions. Such an exhibition will focuss attention 
upon the libraiios, popularise the library movement and bring home in a concrete 
form the benefits to be derived from books. It will make a direct appeal to the eye, 
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which is the most forceful way of S 0 ciiria;r iatorost. It will also bring iato relief 
the local resources and local d(3(ici0ticies and impress upon both tin authoriti(3s aril 
the public the needs of the locality and direct attention on the ways of supplying these 
needs. It may encourage private collectors to exhibit their collections or even to part 
witli some of them for the benefit of the larger public. Just irna; ine the effect on 
a person who can view and inspect at loisure moaogra])hs, gift booLs, juvenile 
books, illustrated books, reference books and books on subjects in which lie or slie is 
specially interostoi. The exhibition should cover not only books, periodicals, rare 
and valuable manuscripts etc. etc. but also aids to Jibranariship, such as library 
furniture, appliauces and requisites. 

As I have said above, the modern librarian believes that lio should find a reader 
for every booL on his shelves and provide a book for every reader in his crimraunity 
and that he should in all oases bring the book and its reader together. This is done 
by giving greater facilities in the lending of books for home use, free access to 
shelves, cheerful and pleasant surroundings, roiras for Sfiecial collections, space for 
research facilities, adequate lighting and ventilation, cooperation with other libraries, 
longer hours of opening, more useful catalogues, tho oxtensioii of branch Jibi-ary sys¬ 
tems, the provision of travelling libraries, tlie coorJiiiaiion of work througfi lectures 
and exhibits, the immense assistance rendered by jihotograpliy and the films and now 
by the radio, tho attaciied miisounis and many otlior activities which characterise a 
modern library. 

What is being done to teach the students and the public in tho arts of reading 
and in methods of using a library ? No library can (liscluirge its fnnctioiis properly 
it its contents are not fully appreciated and properly utilised. What stcqis are taken 
even in tho University Libraries in familiarising readers witJi the library arts, the 
uses of catalogues, indexes and bibliographies, the meaning of classification and above 
all the functions and scopes of books of reference V Is it not tho time that the 
Universities realised the im])ortance of library instruction and institutod a special 
course of lectures on tho methods of using the library ? 

Would I be inviting your criticism if not actual disapproval wlioii I say that, 
with very few exceptions, in most of our libraries tliere is no contact between tho 
reader and the library staff and tho reader receives little or no help from tho staff, 
and no authoriative advice on whatever phase of a subject ho may be interested m. 
Koadors are too difTidcnt to make enquiries and tbo library staff eitlic'r too ignorant, 
or too careless to answer them. It has been often suggested that all important 
libraries should provide one or more Reference Assistants or readers’ advisers wiio 
could render direct and systematic assistance to researchers and students, acquaint 
them with the resources of the library and familarise every reader with the use of 
reference books ; in short answer all enquirie.s which require searching among books, 
periodical literature and ofilcial reports. 

In a country where more than 8<J per cent of tho population dopouds upon agri- 
cnlture and when) illiteracy is perhaps tho greatest, no one can overlook tho vital 
and immediate need of rural uplift and of miss education. 

Various experiments launched out for providing primary education for tho masses 
at enormous cost have clearly demonstrated that the money spent on elementary 
education will be largely wasted if steps are not taken to prevent the subsequent 
widespread lapse into illiteracy. 

A primary education, lasting for a period of three or four years, is followed by 
abseneo of all suitable facilities for continuing this education with tlie hedp of books 
and other appliances and, as all further formal education is generally beyond their 
reach, all the money, labour and time spent, is practically wasted and with passage 
of time there is no differoace between an illiterate person and one who has had no 
further opportunities than those obtained in tho primary school. One sure way of 
preventing this relapse to illiteracy is the provision of rural and travelling libraries, 
it will not be a sound policy to spend crores on elementary education and to refuse 
a few lakhs for providing tho only means by which primary education can continue 
and be of a lasting nature. 

What position do vernacular books occupy In our libraries ? If you visit a 
German or a French library, you will find that English books are treated as foreign 
books just in the same way as in an English library a German or a French book 
would be treated as a foreign book. As English has been and is tho medium of 
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instruction in our schools and colleges, our collection of books, our methods of 
classification and cataloguing etc., have been devise! for handling books in the 
English language. It is a pity that our libraries possess very poor collections of 
books in the Indian languages, principally, due to the paucity of works in these 
languages. Various librarians adopt different methods of classifying and cataloguing 
Oriental works and, though an attempt has been made by the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation to evolve a uniform and standardised method, very little has been achieved 
so far. 

I cannot leave off the question of vernaculars without referring to a few points 
which appear to mo to be of vital irnportanco. First, our vernaculars are very poor 
both in standaid works and works for the general reader. No mass education or 
adult education is possible without educating the community by means of its mother 
tongue and supplying all essential information and knowledge in its vernacular. Some 
of the so-called books in tho vernacular languages are of no value and are not fit for 
any library. Wo should all encourage the publication of books of real value and 
merit. The second thing is that most books in the vernacular languages ar (3 printed 
on poor paper, in poorer typo with uncut pages and without any cover or binding. 

Books slioiild be beautifully printed and artistically bound. They should reveal 
the contents from their attractive appearance and make a direct apiioal to tho pros¬ 
pective purchaser and the reader. 

The general standard of book-production specially In vernaculars is very low 
indeed and, as you know, is it not always due to the fact that these books are 
intended to bo sold at low prices to the people who cannot afford to pay higher 
prices. The late Sir Syed Koss Masood used to say that some years ago he searched 
high and low for a decent edition of Diwan-i-Uhalih to bo presented to a European 
scholar and could not find any which he could prosont without feeling ashamed of 
the fact that the works of one of the greatest poets wore so badly ])rinted in bad 
type on very inferior paper and without any binding. Happily this deficiency is now 
lemovod, but what about the works of other well-known authors ? 

Is it too much to e\'{)oct that the librarians could do something to raise the 
standard of book-printing and book-production In our vernaculars ? 

And, lastly, there is a crying need of books on subjects of general interest by 
standard authors. Think of the scores of library-series in the English langua'm and 
the remarkable books one can buy for half a crown, a shilling and now even for six¬ 
pence 1 Tlie more good books are produced in our own vernaculars, tho more will 
be done for the education of India. 


Many among you are no doubt aware of the difficulty experienced owing to the 
absence of leliablo and efficient booksellers. Very few book.seller carry any stocks 
or possess moans of tracing and locating a hook. How often many of you have 
wanted to consult a catalogue of Indian publications and have been disappointed at 
finding none ? As regards prices you have simply got to rely upon the particular 
booksellers thiough whom books are ordered. Is it not time tliat booksellers and 
publishers worn invited to our Conferences and made to co-operate with us bv 
taking part in our deliberations ? ^ 


I have tried to show that if libraries are the brain-cefltres of a civilised societv 
then library service is the blood-stream to make it grow and prosper It is as 
essential to have excellent and complete collections of books properly housed and 
properly arranged as it is to bnng^them within the reach of millions instead of the 
privileged few. hor a good and efficient library-service, a good librarian is necessary 
and tho librarian must be properly trained and occupied for his task Referenoe 
assistants and leaders’ advisors are as necessary for instructing the readers 
as state advisers for enlightening those in authority. While a few central 
libraries are essential, many others sbould avoid unnecessary duplication and 
waste, by means of mutual co-operatiou and by interborrowing Some sort of 
effective publicity is also needed Efforts should be made to encourage better output 
of vernacular books and the standards of printing and book-production should be 
raiseffi More bibliographies and union catalogues, more provincial and regional librarv 
associations and more frequent conferences will bring better understanding and bettor 
inter-change of ideas. ® ^ uoum 


The Indian Library Association has already done much to bring home the imnor- 
tance of Library movement, Library cooperation and Library training. It has ^Iped 
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in the formation of provincial library associations and it has ^^ivon the librarians of 
the whole country an excellent opportunity of meeting and discussing common pro¬ 
blems and evolving useful schemes. 

I am sure the Conference would like mo to convey our cordial thanks to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Delhi University for his generous hospitality and to the members 
of the Reception Committee for the fiiendly welcome they have givcm us. Our 
thanks are also due to the members of the Working Committee upen whom the heavy 
and difficult task of all local organisation lias fallen. And last but not least is our 
deep appreciation of the excellent services rendered by the rionorary Secretary of 
the Indian Library Association, Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah Sahib of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, for the ability, zeal and enthusiasm with which he has carried on 
the work of the Indian Libraiy Association. 

Resolution! 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Confcronco 

I. Resolved tliat this Conference places on record its doo[i sense of gi-ief and 
sorrow at the irreparahio loss that the library movement has sustained tlirough the 
death of Dr. A. C. Wooluer, a great libraiy worker, the Cdiairraari of the J. L. A. 
and President of the Lucknow session of the Council of the All-Iiuiia Library 
Conference. 2. Resolved that this Conference places on record its deep sense of sonew 
at the death of Mr. Newlon Mohan Dutt, one of the pioneer workers of the Library 
Movement in Baroda ; and of Professor Ghoshal of Bhopal, a member of flic Iniiaii 
L'brary Association. 

3. Resolved that this Conforonco once more requests the Central and Ibovincial 
Govornraeuts and tlie Universities to grant to ttie librarians working iu libraries 
under their contiol full facilities for attending the library conferences organise J by 
the Indian Library Association. 

4. Resolved that all the Ciiiversitios bo reipies^ jd to urge upon tlie colleges 

affiliated to them to take necessary steps for the re-organisaliou of their college 

libraries ou modern scioutific methods, aod employ only those persons who have 

received training in the science of librarianship ; and where iiecessaiy, the Univer¬ 
sities may render financial help to the said institutions in order to make a start iu 
the way suggested. 

4. Resolved that the Central Governmenl bo requested to take effective steps to 
ensure that only trained librarians are appointed to the vacancies that may hence¬ 
forth occur in dwpartmoutal libraries and the libraries of the attached and subordi¬ 
nate offices, 

6. Resolved tliat tlio Federal Public Service Commission and the Provincial Pub¬ 

lic Service Commissions ho requested to recruit only trained libraiians when requested 
to do so by any of the Departments of Governments ; and if necessary, they may 

seek the help of the Indian Library Ass:>ciatioii or a Provincial Library Association 

in this matter. 

7. Resolved that all Provincial Governments be requ''‘sted to issue necessary ins¬ 
tructions to all the District Boards in tlieir rchiiuctive Provinces to render (inancial 
help to such deserving libraries as may require it, so that these libraries do not lose 
tlieir utility for paucity of funds. 

8. Resolved that the Provincial Governments bo requested to include the estab¬ 
lishment of libraries as an important factor of their rural iqilift ptogramme, and iti 
order to give it practical sliape, they should take steos to set up rural librane- for 
the maintenance and furtherauce of the educational and cultural level achieved through 
schools, colleges and other educational institutions. 

9. Resolved that the Provincial Governments bo requested to take oa ly steps to 
establish copyright libraries for their respective Provinces, wherein all publications 
whether books, pamphlets, periodicals or official publication puhli.^lu'd iu that pi evince, 
be collected and preserved for the use of the public and research workers. 

10. Resolved that the Indian Library Association be requested to set up a com¬ 
mittee on which the existing library training centres bo re})resoiited to examine the 

curriculum etc. of those centres with a view to achieving slandai dization and uniformity 
in library training. 

II. Resolved that the Provincial Library Associations be requested to arrange for 

a comprehensive survey of all rural and urban libraries in their respective areas in 

all the aspects of library administration, including the staff. 
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The All India Muslim League 

25th. Session—Lucknow—15th. to 18th. October 1937 

The twenty-fifth session of t.he All-India Muslim Loa^uo commenced at Lucknow 
on the 15th. October 1937 in a WLdl-decui afed i»andal with seating accommodation 
for five thousand, 

A large mimfier of poisons from all the provinces, Burma and Biluchistan were 
jucseiit including Air. Fa/lul llaq, Ihcmior of Bengal accompaiiiod by 
Mr. Khavvaja Bhasrullah, 8ir Sikandcr Ilayat Khan, P/cmior of tlio I’uujab, 
Bawab of Ohiiattari, Mr. AliJul Matin Ch.iudhui-y, llegum Sliabnawaz, Nawab 
Alimad> ailvhan Daulatana, Raja (fIni/aiafar.di, Ivhan Bahadur tS. Af. Atidulla, Maulaiia 
Fhaukat Ali, Mr. 1 Iasi at M ahaiii, Begum Mohammad Ali, Mr. |*^hahcud Huhrawardy, 
Dr. Ziiiuddin, Mr. Hossain Imam and Nawab Moliained ABisuf. 

After locitation fi'ora the (rioian, tlu^ Rajn of Mthmutiahad, Cliairraan of the 
KK'ceptiou (.Jornmittee, lead tlu' addiess weleonimg the (['‘iegattn to the session. 

After tlic addle,‘.s, (lie Baja of Mahmudab.id iiivited Mr. .Iiniiah to take the iiresi- 
dontial chair. Mi. Jintiah was given a great ovation wiicn ho occupied the chair 
and rose to deliver tlio jiresidoutial address. 

The Welcome Address 

In the course of welcome address as Chairman of tho Recepfion Committee, the 
Raja of Mahmudahad slid : — 

“AVo are here to decido many and diflhuilt quoslions, questions whicli will not 

only allt'ct our own community hut tin* wholo of India, m fa. *t tlic woild, I say 
ttio Svorld’ because the imcins (d’ ooniinuuieations and tiaiispuit have devtilopcd so 
rajiidly that we cannot conijiUdely iselate oiu,-selves from the rest ot ilic pt'ople that 
inhabit the globe. What happens iii Indi.a 1o-(l,iy is of vital irnpnitance to Asia and 
otiier continents to-morrow. Invents in China, Siiaiu and Pulcstiue have more than 
national importance. Tiiu solulmn of tlio problems in these countines will affect us 
all, S[)ecially the proi)leni of Pal‘stiue where our hrothe.r Muslims ai‘e curying on an 
unequal yet gallant struggle against ovciwlmlmmg odds against money uud machiuo- 
guns. 

“Tlie eyes of Islam arc watching tlieir (irst Kihla. Indian Muslims also are 

watching tlu^ developments iii tliat country with grave coim.ern. Any further inroads 
upon the rights of the .Arabs of Palc'dine mav stait a conil igratiou whicli may lead 
to disaslious ri-sults, Not only the M issahnans hut all nations and |>eoplo of all 
nations who believe in justice disapprove uf the g'oss injustice done to the Ai'ab race. 

“A delicate jiolitioal situation has been ensated in our own country. The majority 
community refuse to recogmso even the existence of ihe Muslim community as such 
and it refuses to work in co-ojeuation witli our leadors for national advancement. 

“We have been duhhed reactionaries, we liave heeu..^rnaligncd and pm-sunal attacks 
have been made against us. But 1 rcjieat that tlnu-e is not one Mu.ssalmau who sits 
liere to-day who does not want fieedom of thought and action and who does not 

waul to have a free country to live in. Tuev that call us reactionaries must romoin- 

bor that tJiey aie talking to Mussulmans—Mussalmaris whu.su religion teaches them 
liberty without winch they cannot tiuly live. Wu want liberty for unr ooiuitry but 
we also want liberty for our eommimity. It is an essential part of democracy that 
minorities should bo adiiqiiately rejiresented. No real demoeraey, nothing but a 
false show of democracy, is jiossihle without it. 

“AVe have before us a scheme for the reorganisation of our League. I cannot 
anticijiate your decision ujion that scheme. But 1 know that you are awaro that 
since our last constitution was framed the jiolitical situation in the country has 
changed greatly. It is therefore essential for us to make the whole commuiiity 
conscious of its rights in politics and to unite the Muslims into one living organisa¬ 
tion. 

“It is for you to advocate measures of reform. AVe have already made our posi¬ 
tion clear in regard to federation. A programme must be chalked out for the remo¬ 
val of poverty and tho betterment of the condition of the masses. Whatsoever pro- 
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gramme wo agree upon must be workable. The praotico of lioIJing out high liopes 
and not fulfilling them is not one that oommonds itself to Muslims. We believe in 
deeds and not in words.” 


The Prefiidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said ;— 

The Muslim Lf\agao stands for full national democratic S('lf-govornment for India. 
A great deal of capital is made as to phrases moio for the (jonsumptiori of the ig¬ 
norant and illiteraio massf's. Various phr.iscs aic us('d sindi as Purwi Pwnraj^ 
self-government, Gorajilidji independeiice, r*'sponsibIo government, substance of indo})en,- 
dence and dominion s'atus. Tlcu''’ aro some who talk of oonii>!ero indt'[)eniJouci‘. But 
it is no use Iniving complete iiidependenec on your lips and tin; Government of India 
Act ]dd5 in yonr hands. Those who talk of e )mpl(;te indt;penden(;o the most, moan 
the least wh.it it mi'aiis. \\’as the (dandhi-Irwin pa(;t in consonance with complete in- 
dependema; ? Weie. the as'^urancaM that were K'qnirt'd before the ofTi'ojs would 
bo accepted and (he provi cial consiilulions coin'd be woiktai (joiwisteut with Purna 
Siearaj^ and was the j’csolntjon, after tlie assurances were ladused, a(;ctq)ting oniues 
and woiking the piovincial e,()nstituli()n enaeted by the Biitish Parliamimt and forced 
upon tlie j.eople of Indca by the imperialistie power in koetniig witli the policy and 
])rogramruo and the deidaiations of the Cougiess party? Does vvrecking mean 
■u or king ? 

The present leadershifi of the Orngincss, esoe'dilK- during the last ton years, has 
boon ros[)onsih]o for alu'n iting tho Miissalrnius of InJi.i moi'o and moi'o by fmrsuing 
a ])o!iey, whiedi is oxednsivelv ll'iiln. and some thev havn; formoil tli; (lovcrnmonts 
in six provinces whom* they ai e in mij >ritv they li''ve liy their words, deeds and 
programm* shown rnoie that the Mnssabiiaus cannot evoect any justice or fiir play 
at tlieir hands. Wherever they are Jii a majerity and wJienwer it suited them, 
tliey rofnsi'd to eo-upej-ate with thi' Muslim League parties and demanded 
unconditional surroudor and signing of their pl.-dgos. 

Tlio demand was insistent, at'jnre ycur j*aity and foreswear vour policy and 
programiui' and Inpii late Muslim [j'agn; ; Init wiiere tii >v found that they had 
nut a majority like the Xoilh WeU F'oatier Th evince, th'‘ir sa'T'^d principle of 
collective responsibility (tisappeared, and juomntly the (kmgtess pa'ty was allowed 
ill that piovince to coa'esco with an_\ other group. Tiiat any individual Mussabnari 
member who was wnihng to uneoiiditiua.illy suirendir and sign their pledges was 
offered a job as a minis!'T and w.n, passed olf us a Mussalmau minister, although 
lie did not eoraiiiand llie C’tiilid'‘nco or the lespect of an ijverwhelming majority of 
tlie Mussalmau repi esentatives in the legislatures Tlc'se men are allowed to 
move about and pass off as Mii-.!itn ministers tor fiio “loyal” servic-cs they have 
ii'udereti to the Congrt*->s by suireudciing and signing the pledge unionditionally 
and tin* degi-ee of their reward is the e.vtfiit of their perlidy. Hindi is to lie tho 
national language of all India and thit Bun ie Milaram, is to Ik; tho national song 
and is to b'* forced upon all. Tin; ConAjrcs^ (I kj is to be ulieyed and levered by 
all and sundry. On tin; veiy threshold of what Irtllc puw’er- and n'suonsibibty is 
given, tire majority community have clearly shewn their hand that llindusian is 
for tin; Hindus only the Congie^s masipierades under the name of nationalism, 
whereas the flmdu Mahasabha docs not miiiee words. 

Here it will not he out of jilace to state that tire responsibility of the B dtish 
(Hovernment is no less in the disa'^trous conse([uences which may ensue. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that tho Governor and tlie Goveinor-(leneral, who have 
been given the })owers and spcei.il res[)Ousihility to safeguardi and protect tho 
minorities under tlie constitution wliicdi was made so much of by Loid Zetland, 
tho Secretary of 8tate for ludia during the controversy of the assurances 
demanded by the Oongn*ss party, have failed to use them and have tiieroby been 
a party to the llagrant breieli of the sjiint of the constitution and the instrument 
of instructions in the matter of appoiutm(;ut of Muslim ministers. On the contrary 
they have boon a party to pissing oil men as Muslim ministers by appointing 
them as such, althougli tliey know full well that they do not euminatid the 
eontidence of the Muslim lepi esentati ves or tho public outside. If, in a matter 
like this, the Governors liavo showni their utter helplessness and disregard for 
their sacred obligations which wore assumed by the British Government for the 
protection of minorities, could they or would they bo able to alford protectiou in 
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hundred and one other matters which may not come up to the surface or known 
in tiio day to day working of the Legislature and the administrative machinery. 

The CongiesR High Command speaks in difforont voices. One opinion is that 
there is no such tiling as Hindu-Moslem question, and theio is no such thing as 
Minoiities’ question in the country. The other high opinion is that if a few 

crumbs are tlirown to the Miissalmans in their present disorganised and helpless 
state, you can manage them. 

The Congressitc Mussalmans are making great mistake when they preach 
unconditionai sui'iender. Only one thing can save the Mussalmans and energise 
them to regain their lost ground. Do not he disfni-bed by the slog.ins and the 
taunts such as are used against the Mussalmans, “communalists”, “toadies” and 
‘Reactionaries”. The worst wicked “comrnunalists” to-day amongst “toady” on 
earth, the inost wicked “communalists” to-day amongst Muslims when ho suirenders 
unconditionally to the Congress and abuses his own community becomes the 

nationalist of nationalists to-moirow. 

The All-India Muslim League certainly and definitely stands to safeguard the 
rights apd interests of tlie Mussalmans and other minoiities effectively. That is 
its basic and cardinal principle. The Congress attempt under the guise of 

establishing mass contact with the Mussulmans is cakmhited to divide and weaken 
and break the Mussalmans and is an effort to detach them fioin tlunr accredited 

leaders. It is a dangerous move and it cannot mislead any one. All such 

manoouvors will not succeed notwithstanding the various blaudishnumts, catchwords 
and slogaus. The only honest and slraightforwaid couj-se is to give minoriiit's a 
fair deal. All the ta'k of hunger and poverty intended to lead the peofile towards 
socialistic and communistic ideas for which India is far from prepared. The 

Muslim League in the pi-esent conditions considers the policy of ciiieot action as 
suicidal and futile. Two sia-h attempts have Jiitliorto failed" and have entailed 

untold misery and suffering to the people, and it had to he wound uf) after two 
decades of persistent effoits in that direction with the lO'-ult that a more 

reactionary constitution is forced upon the peojjle, and the Congress is working 
it now. 

To ask by a resolution the Governor-General to convey to the 8ocretaiy of State 
for India, to call a constituent assembly on the basis of adult franchisee is the height 
of all ignorance. It siiows lack of any sense of proportion. A constituent assembly 
can only be called bj’^ a soviereign autliority and from the seat of powei—a special 
body of men chosen as the representatives with the authority of the sovereign people 
to frame such a constitution of the government of tlie country as they may think 
piopor, and their function then ceases and the constitution so framed by them would 
automaticallv take the place and function as the constitution of tlie Govornmerit of the 
country. AN lio is to constitute the electorates on the basis of adult franchise, and 
how many io]uosentatives will bo chosen by these electorates constituted on the basis 
of adult franchise, and what will happen to the minorities in such constitueneies and 
what will the electorates understand and how will they make their choice of this 
special body of men with final authority and power to frame the constitution of this 
great continent? AVho will direct the machinery to choose the special boiiy of men 
with representative authority to frame such constitution a§^ they may think proper ? 
\Adio will set in motion the machinery V And above all what will happen to the 
minorities in such a body ; Js the Congress really serious that the Secretary of State 
is going to carry out all these requirements V 

Instead of ploughing tlie sands, let the (Congress at least concentrate and see that 
the All-fiidia Federation scheme embodied in the Goverumont of India Act, 1935, 
wliieh is more reactionary than even the present central constitution, is not Inought 
into being, as now it is so emphatically and confidently asserted by those who speak 
with authority on behalf of the British Government that it is soon going to be 
inaugurated. 

May I point out to Great Britain that this question of Palestine, if not fairly and 
squarely met, boldly and courageously decided, is going to bo the turning point in 
the history of the British Empire, i am sure I am speaking not only of the 
Mussalmans of India, but of the world, and all sections of thinking and fair minded 
people will agree when I say that Great Britain will be digging its grave if she fails 
to honour her original proclamation, promises and intentions—pie-war and even post¬ 
war—which were so unequivocally expressed to the Arabs and the world at large. 
The Muslims of India wifi stand solid and will help the Arabs in every way they can 
in their brave and just struggle that they are jua trying on against all odds. 
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To the Mussalmans of India in every province, in every District, in every town, 
I say your foremost duty is to foimula'e a constructive and ameliorative programme 
of wofk for the people’s welfare and to devise ways and means of social, economic 
and political uplift of the Mussalmans. Wo shall not hesitate to co-operate with any 
paity or group in any piactical and constructive progiarame for the w’^elfaie and 
advance of the provinces or the country. I entreat and implore th^it eveiy man, 
woman and child shjuld rally round one common platform and flag of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Eighty millions of Mussalmans in India liave nothing to fear. They have their destiny 
in their hands, and as a woll-knit, solid, organised, united ff)ree ran face any danger, 
and withstand any opposition to its united front and wishes. There is the magic power 
in your own hands. Take your vital decisions—they may be giave and momentous 
and far-reaching in their consequences. Think hundred times bifore you take any 
decision, but once a decision is taken, stand by it as one man. Be true and loyal, and 
I feel confident that success is with you. 

Resolutions 

Following is the full text of the resolutions tabled bv the Subjects Committee 
for consideration at the open session of the All-India Muslim League : — 

This session of the All-India Muslim League ooiidemns the present policy of the 
Govpvnmtmt of India with regard to Wazirstan and is of opinion that the foiward 
jiolicy is against the best economic and political interests of India and calls upon 
the Govoriiment and people of Indta to change atid come back to the close border 
])olicy. 

Tile All-India Muslim League deprecates and protests against the formation of 
Ministries in eertain Provinces by Congiess Parties in flagrant violation of the letter 
and sjiirit of the Government of India Act of lO.'lf) and the Instrnmont of Instruc¬ 
tions, and condemns the Governors for tlioir failure to enforce the 8ftocial Powers 
eutilisted to them to safeguard the interest of the Mussalmans and otlier important 
minorities. 

This session of the All-India Muslim League condemns the wanton demolition of 
tlie Shahidganj Mosque at Lahore as a most intolerable interference w'ith the law of 
Islam and, in view of the fact that this demolition was (airried on in bioad davlight 
under tlie protection of Briti.sh tr tops and Britisli guns, calls ujion the British 
Government to restore the mosque to its original condition and, thins, avoid the 
inevitable conflict between Muslims of India and the Biitish Government whose 
representative in the Piovinoe has failed to perform his eieraontary duty of piotect- 
ing an admittedly Muslim mo.sque. 

The All-India Muslim League declares in the name of the Mussalmans of India 
Giat the recommendations of the Royal Palestine Commission and the subsequent 
Htalemeut of policy presented by the Secretary of State for tlie Colonies to Parlia¬ 
ment ate in conllict with their religions sentiments and in tlie interest of woild 
peace, demands tlicir rescission without furtlier delay. 

The All-Jndia Muslim League calls upon the Government of India to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the representatives of India at the Assembly of the League of Nations that, 
in view of the failure of the present Mandatory to carry out the terms of the 
Mandate which have never boon aceejited by tlie Aiabs and the rest of the Islamic 
world and in order not to prejudice the civil and religious rights of Arabs, tliey 
shall demand the annulment of the Mandate and dissociate themselves from any 
decision tending to perpetuate it and, thus, to violate tlie fundamental right of the 
Arab inliabitants of Palestine to choose the form of government best suited to their 
needs and requirements as guaranteed to them under international tieaties. The AII- 
India Muslim League appeals to the rulers of the Muslim countries to continue to 
use their powerful inti nonce and their best endeavours to save the Holy Places in 
Palestine from the sacrilege of non-Muslim domination and the Arabs of this Holy 
Land from the enslavement of British Imperialism, hacked by Jewish finance. 

The League places on record its complete confidence in the Supreme Muslim 
Council and the Arab Iligher Committee under the leadership of Ilis Eminence the 
Grand Mufti and warns the local administration in Palestine not to aggravate the 
resentment already created in the Muslim world by a policy of repression as advo¬ 
cated by the Royal Commission against the people of'the country, ostensibly to uphold 
law and order but in reality calculated to further the interests of aliens througn the 
scheme of partition. The League expresses its entire confidence in the leader and 
members of the delegation selected by the Palestine Conference, held oo 24th and 
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25th Roptomhor, ]9:i7 and a[)f)na]s to every friend of Arabs in Palestine to raise a 
united voice to redress their grievances. 

The session of the All-India Muslim League warns the British Government that 
if it fails to alter its jirestmt pro-Jewisli policy in Palestine the Miissalmans in 
India, in consonance witli the lest of the Islamic world, will look upon Britain 
as an enemy of Islam and will ho forced to adopt all necessary measures, 
acoordiiig to tlie dictates of tlieir faith. 

fa) AVhereas tlie Uidu laimuage is oiganically an all-India language, 

(h) A^'l)ereas tkc Ui'du langimgc is the result of the age-long iiroeess of the 

inter-action of culture jirimanly of the Muslims and the Hindus and possesses a 

capacity sindi as no other Indian language does to sustain the cultural thought of 

both sections, 

(c) Wheieas the T'^idu language is spoken and understood as a common 

laiig'uagi^ over a gicatm- jiart of the couutiy and has for that leason been styled 
by foieigneis as II industhaiii or the language of riniduslan par excellence^ 

(d) AVliereas tlu' I lulu language is cons'(]ncritIy fitted eminently to serve as a 

powmfnl means for the development of a united nationality for the people of India 
aiut whoieas tln^ new ianguiage that is being di'vised in the name of Hindi or Hindi 
“Ailiwa” Hindustani just to lejilace Tbdu is aggiessively artirieaal in eharaet(‘r and is 
so far lernoviMl fiom (he common life aial speecdi of the pe('])lo that it might rip the 

stnietmal basis of Uidu, oilicrwisi' known as Ilinduslani, and adversely affeet tho 

growth of corniaJesliip between the Hindu and Musiiin section of tho Indian 
jiojuilation, 

d'lie All-India Muslim Tjfsagiie calls upon all the Uniu-spcgilJng people of India 

to make every possilile endea\oui‘ to safeguard the inteiests of tlieii language 

in every field of activity with whiidi th(3 Gontral and Jhovincial (Jovet riments 
are concerned thiough their educational and other departments of ]»ublic administration 
]>y insisting, 

(1) TJiat in all those; ]iaits of tho countrv, wherever tho Urdu language is the 

language of tin* area, tho anangemiMits alri'adv in ojifuatioii for its piotrction are not 

liarnpered and its use and devcdnpment shall upheld by the (hiver iiratMit. 

(2) That in all tliose parts of the country, wluu-cver IIk* Urdu language is not 
the pri'dominant lauguag.e of the area, adcrpiate arrangements shall be made for the 
llrdii-spcaking sections of it to pursvio tb'ur edura*ion, if tlii'v should so desire, 
tliiougli tJie rnediam of Ptdu and that also Ibdu sliall bo ]U‘t>scribed as an oiitional 
subject in (In' cnrii'uda of state education and necessary jirovision be made for its 
cfiu'ii'iil i ' a'dii iig ; and 

Cl) d'bat in all (Jovornment nfri(;es, courts, Lf’gislatm(\s, railway and postal depart¬ 
ments, jiioxisiou sliall be grantcil for tlio use (»f the Urdu language. 

'Jlie All-fndia Abislim Jyoague shall make every effoit to make Urdu the universal 
langp.agi' of fndia. 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemns the attitude'' of 
the (Vuigress in foisting P.nnde Matnrnni as Uie National Antln'ra upon the country 
as (allous, positively anti-Islamic, idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas and definitely 
subversive of the growth of genuine nationalism in India. 

Tiiis mt‘oting further calls upon Mussalmau members of tho various legislatures 
and pubhe bodies in the countiy not to associate themselves in cany manner with 
this highly objeeiiouable song. 

Speeches in Open Session 

Mr. Abdul Pnhman Siddiqi moved the resolution regarding Palestine in the 
open session of the League. 

Mr. Maqhool Mahmud, supporting the Wazirstan lesolutiou, said that Muslims 
have tho sanction of organisation behind them if they wanted their resolutions to 
be aijcepled by other parties, Th it organisation, however, sliould not ho to hit others 
hut to see that others did not hit them becan'->o they were wt*ak. A strong, [latriotio 
Moslem community was indispensable for the freedom of India. He said that to-day 
they stood under the Tjcague but he wished to emphasise that the Muslims were not 
living in a vaccurn. Ife concluded that their organisation must be based on tolerant 
jiatriotism. 

Moving tho Shahidganj resolution, Maulana Zafar AH blamed tho British Govein- 
ment’s attitude with regard to the demolition of the mosijue. He narrated the 
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various stages leading to the tragedy and believed that the Government would not 
have tak(m the attitude they did if the Muslims had been united. 

Mr. Jnayatiillah regretted the disunion amongst the Moslem youths. lie felt 
convinced that they siiould never allow the Congress to mislead Moslems. He 
appealed to the Moslem youths to take tlicir proper share in the fight for freedom. 

Begum HabibulLah placed full faith in their honesty of [iiu [)ose Moslem women, 
she said, had surely advanced and men should not think tJiat they were left alone 
to fight the battle. Women would fight shoulder to shoulder with them. 

After Malik Barkat Ali s speech, the resolution was unanimously [lassed. 

Moviug the Bande Mataram rosolntion, Mr. Akram Khan (llongal) traced its 
history from the Saiiyasi rising and Mr. l^aiikim Chandra Cliatterjee’s book Anami 
Math. Ho quoted ]jassages from the book having a beaiing on the question and said 
that the song was not national as [irofessod by the Congre.s^ hut, as its origin showed, 
was intentionally meant against Muslims. Ho wondered why such a song should be 
sung ill tlio Legislature when Muslims took ex(5eption to it ami vvdiy when a Muslim 
member, whose feeling it hurt, walked out during its singing, exception had been 
taken to his doing so. 

Mr. Badruddaja, siqipoiting the resolution, saw an attack on the culture of 
Islam and a cons[)iiacy against Islam in the book Anand Math. Ho said that the 
Congress had a small mind though a great impulse and they wont ill together. 

Mr. Mahomed IlahibuUah thought that the song wa.s not only anti-Islamic but 
al.jO anti-national. The Gougross wanted iridtq»endeuce but did they mean it, he 
asked. He thought that the Congress Piesideiit should deelaie the Anani Math 
and the Bande Mataram song to bo anti-national. Wonl i the President at the next 
Congress sossion burn tlio b(Jok ? If he did not, lie was not serious in what ho 
said and only wanted a Jlindu revival and the ptupeluation of ihitisli imptuialisni. 

Khan Bahadur IJaji Rashid Ahmed asked, when they were subjeeted to such an 
indignity on minor things, what their jiosition would bo if tliey were not allowed 
safeguards. At tliis stage, closure was moved and the resolution was pu.ssed. 

Moviug tho Ministers’ resolution, MaUk Barkat Alt said that Muslims could not 
repose confidence in non-Muslim Miuislers. The Muslim Mmisteis in tho Congress 
Proviiiees were not real representatives of tho Muslim comniunity. He advised tho 
(knigress not to encourage Mu.slims to accept any Ministry in opposition to tho 
Muslim view. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chwidrigar said that the Congress had formerly 
complained tliat Ministers were elected from tiio Covoinmeiit tLittercrs and were not 
the real representatives of tho people, but tlie same might be applied to the Congress 
and ho believed tJiat the C<mgress was the greater sinner in this j'esj)ect. 

Similar views were expiessed by Mr, Mahomed Ishaq and Seth Abdus Sattar 
and the resolution was jiassed unanimously. 

The House was comparatively thin when the fourth sitting of the open session of 
tho League commenced on the 18th. October. Moving tho Federation resu'utiou, 
Mr. Hiissatn Imam remarked that the League was opfiosed to F^ederatiou 
since tho difrerenee between the consulting units were very marked. They weio not 
tlieio on a similar footing While Hritisli India would bo repiosented by tliose who 
were ruled, the liuliau States would be rej>resented by tiioir rulers. From their 
previous oxpeiionce, they could hardly trust the Slates since they would have to 
cany out tlie orders of tho Hntisli CTOVcrnment. He believed that if Hindus did not 
come to an undorstauding on the (I'lestion of Federation, it would mean that their 
opposition to Federation was not sincere. 

Maulana llasrat Mohani., supporting, said that Federation was composed of 
Government, Congress, Muslims and States. Tho Government would willyniUy like to 
introduce the Federal selierae. Their jilan apparently was to persuade Congress to 
join by influencing Mr. (landhi. The Governme-it, he added, wore at present very 
kind to Congress and the Hindus. As for tlio States, they would be forcod into it 
and. thus, tho Muslims would bo isolated and compelled to join. On the other hand, 
advised the Maulana, the League should take stops to i.solato tho Government by 
winning over the other two parties. Hu explained that at present (Congress and tho 
Muslims had a mutual suspicion, each thinking that the other might join, leaving it 
isolated. He believed that they could join hands and approach the Nizam and other 
States since a number of States were already shaky on the subject. He said that 
some members of the Subjects Committee had suggested au alternative scheme, 
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wbich was opposed and deleted. He concluded that if under pressure, the Muslims 
accepted Federation, they would not bo able to give effect to the resolutions passed 
in the session. 

Mr. Chundrigar described Federation as a retrograde measure. By joining Fede¬ 
ration, they would be strengthening the hands of Hinius. The resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed. 

The resolution opposing the introduction of joint electorates in local bodies was 
moved by Mr. Mwiinullah from Bihar who alleged that the Government in his 
province were planning to close schools and substitute pathsalas iu their place. The 
purity of the Urdu language was being attackeil. He said that if Mussalrains accepted 
joint electoiates in local bodies, they would lose all iritiueace in shaping policy and 
programme to the benefit of their community. 

Sir. Zahur Ahmed and Mi. A. S. Khan further supported the resolution which 
was adopted, Mr. Zahur Alimed adding that the system of electorates could only ho 
altered by the consent of the Mitssalraan community. 

The Raja of Mnhmudabad next moved the resolution on the Urdu language. He 
said that if Mussaimaus wanted, they could liavt^ imposed the Arabic language on the 
Hindus when they ruled in India. Mr. Karimullah Haja Khan said that tin) problmn 
of Urdu was interwovea with the iudivi luaiity of the Mussalmans in India and ho 
urged the setting up of Urdu Defence Coinrnitteos in every district in India. Mr. 
Hussain Uiaz, Ghulain Mahome'd Hussiin an I Mr. S. M. Hussain furthm- supported 
tlie resolution, the last speaker pointing out that the University of Urdu in India 
would unite and consolidate the Muslim community into one unit. The resolution 
was passed. 

At this stage, Mr. Jinnah. addressing the press, said: “I find, very much to my 
regret, that certain incorrect views of some memh-irs of the Subjects Committee, 
including myself, have been given currency in some newspapers though it is fully 
known that the proceedings of the Subjects Committee are held iu camera and are 
not open to the press. 1 apjieal to the pi ess representatives as to whether it is fair 
or right. I am not at liberty to disclose the discussions or the views of any member 
of the Subjects Committee so as to categorically repudiate certain misre[)reseiitafions 
because that woul 1 be (inng what I so strongly deprecate. I am, however, in a 
position to say that eveiv resolution in the yubjocts Committee was passed unani¬ 
mously and that is enough for the present.” 

Mr. Zafar Ali moved the Baluchistan resolution, which was supported by Thof. 
luayatuUaii and adopted. 

Moving the resolution on the Assam “Lino System” Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
ssid that Assam was an imleveloped province and people from the noiglibounng 
districts came and settled there. H^ described tlie haidships whicti the people of 
the province had to undergo under this system when they had to migrate to Bengal. 
The speaker regretted the Oongtoss attitude in this respect. 

Mr. A. K, H. Khan of Bengal was optimistic that within the next few years, 
Assam would also be a Muslim Province. 

Moving the re.solution on the economic programme, the Raja of Mahmiidabad 
said that ho was not tiiere a.s a Haja hut as Amir Aliraod Khan. He said that 

Taluqdaits generally might not have sympathy with the economic condition of the 
people, but the Muslim Taluqdar was a tenant first and a Taluqdar next. If the 

wealthy pondered, they would find that while there were defects in 8ocialisra, 
tliero were good points, too, and when its defects wore expunged, what was left 
was the teaching of Islam. When the Raja came to describe the pitiable pliglit 

of the teeming millions, tears trickled down from his eyes. He appealed to 
the wealthy not to make Islam a Government of Rajas but of the people. Islam, 

he said, was not a religion—it was a disgarce to call it so—it was a system 
which all the world followed. Lelin had a good programme but that, too, fell far 
short of Islamic principles. 

Mr, A. B, Habihullah said that the League had been maligned and abused for 
having no economic programme and ho challenged if Congress could offer anything 
better than what they were putting forth to-day. 

Mr. Kaqi Imam advised them not only to have love for their religion but alse for 
their country. He said that they must impart proper education and produce better- 
educated men Pointing to the House, he said it was certainly an assembly of edu¬ 
cated men but it was not the real mirror of the condition of the community. If 
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they wanted to improve economically, they must give up applying for goverument jobs. 
The salvation of the community lay on the plane ol nationalism. 

Mr. Qutuhuddin Abdul Wali described Congress as an irreligious body. 

Mr. Aziz Lalji said that Congress was spreading, communal ism and Socialism, only to 
bring the Hindu Haj. 

‘'Have any of the programmes of the Congress cared fr r Muslim artisans?” 
asked Ghaudhury Kkaliquzxaman and ho added that if Hindus did away with capita¬ 
lism, they would find Muslims ahead of them. 

Mr. jinnnh announced in tlie afternoon that the session would bo conclude 1 after 
the now Constitution was adopted. It was a long and complicated docum-jnt like a 
statute and laid down rules and logulations for tbo League. He tlien referred to the 
forthcoming bye-election at Biinoro and said ho was a believer in action, by which 
alone any organisation could be judged. He acknowledged the cordial response by 
the audience to the appeal hy the Chairman of tiio Reception Committee. There was, 
however, the grt‘at factor of money. The .Iharisi Election tlicy had won by orui motor 
car and a flag, the latter of which they wero preserving as a memento In Jliansi, 
they had won only by 700 votes, nearly 2,000 votes being cast agirist them. At 
Bijnoro, he wanted to give tlieir opponents a ciushing defeat. He, tlicrefore, appealed 
to the audience to contribute iu money as much as they could to form a funi 
which, he said, would be logit, in trust by the Raja of Mahmu labad ; the balance, if 
any, would bo handed over to the ITnitod Provinces Provincial League. 

Mr. Jiunah’s speech was translated into Urdu by Mr. Ilossain Ima?n^ who alleged 
undue intorferenen iu election for which till yesterday the British Government in 
India had been blamed. 

The following resolution as regards the Li'aguo’s constitution was moved from 
the Chair and accepted : ''That (a) This session of the All-India Muslim League 
approves of and adopts the constitution as amen’ed b.v the Subjects CimTiittoe on 
the report of the Special Committee appointed by the Council of the A I. M. L. by 
a resolution passed at a meeting held at D‘dhi on 2lst .March, l'J37. (b) The President 

be authorisi'd to appoint a Woiking Committee from amongst the members of the 
Council and tlie A. 1. M. L. Committees in every Provincial, District and Primary 
League, according to the amended constituhon by 31st December, 1937. (c) All 
elections of delegates and members of the Council of tlie A. I. M L. shall bo hold 
in accordance with tlie iirovisions of the now constitution and shall be intimated to 
the office of the A. 1. M. L. liy 20th January, 1938.” 

Moving tbo resolution, Mr. Jinnah said that the Subjects Committee was the most 
powerful in the history of the League. All the amendments had been passed unani¬ 
mously. For these reasons, he thought that it was unnecessary to waste the time of 
the House in formal discussion. Besides, constitutions wore not permanent and they 
could be changed. The amended constitution would be publisliei aud it could then 
be better examined arv^l changes could be made, if n^^cessary. 

At the conclusion, the President announced that the special session of the AII- 
India Muslim League would be hold at Lahoie (in February). 


The Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Presidential Address 

Are our Ministers of tlie Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards tlie re.ilization of the common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian NaHonal Congress ? The Hon’ble gentlemen are the 
representatives of the people and therefoie the ultimate sanction of the offices which 
they hold rests on the will of the people”. 

’*They took office on the 1st April, 19.37, yet T am sincerely sorry to .say that 
neither their acts nor tlioir uttorances conform to the wishes of the people. Clearly, 
they are not possessed of those ‘mighty forces’ and ‘faith and courage’ which tlie 
Viceroy in his extremely generous mood expected them to possess”. 

52 
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Thus declared Sir Wazir Ffassan^ ox-Chief Judge of Oudii Chief Court, ia course 
of his presidential address at the annual general meeting of the Bengal^ Presidency 
Muslim League which was held on the 22nd. August 1937 in the promises of the 
• Calcutta Dental College. 

There wore IG resolutions which (1) demanded immediate roh'ase of all political prison¬ 
ers, detenus and those under restrictions ; (1) requested Bengal Government to imme¬ 
diately raise a loan of two (;rores of riq) ) 0 S in order to start free oomiiulsory primary 
education in Bengal and vocational education for unemployed youths ; (3) urged that 
th^ tenancy legislation of the Province be immediately overhauled in order to give 
relief to overtaxed peasantry and (d) requested Bengal Government to make a begifl¬ 
ing of total prohibition in some selected districts of Bengal and draw up programme 
so that total prohibition might be enforced in tiie Province within the next four years. 

When the discussion on the remaining resolutions was going on, several policemen 
entered the hall with crowd tiehiiid them who created sncli disturbamje that further 
jirooeedings became impossible. In consequence tlun-eof the President adjourned the 
meeting and declared that the meeting would be lield at 18, Canal Street at 7 p. m. 

Referring to these unseemly scenes Sir Wazir Hasin remarked ^dt was a painful 
sight for me to see tliat the politics in Bengal should have degenerated into such a 
low ebb that it jo’ornpted unseeraly sceu'-‘s winch wo have all witn^^ssed this afternoon. 
Nothing can take mo away from the path of duty 1 liave chosen for invsolf. No 
Mi iiister or liis Police Commissioner can deter me from the work I have sot before 
rne as a duty to my country and duty to ray brotliers in Islam.” 

The adjourned meeting was held at ]8, Canal Street, the residence of Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghuznavi, Sir Wazir Hassaii presiding. 

The following further resolutions (1) offering co-oporation to Indian National 
Congress in the work of mass contact and fight for freedom of tlie country witii 
adequate safeguards for the Mussalmans of India; (2) urging Bengal Government to 
consider the widespread feeling in the country against repressive laws which still 
disfigure the statute book of this Province and take measures for repeal of all 
repressive acts at an early date ; (',]) conveying to tho India Goveimraent the strong 
feeling in tho country against the use of Indian soldiers in foreign countries and 
urging the Government of India to discontinue the practice, were passed at this 
meeting. 

Addressing the meeting Sir Wazir Hassan said :— 

“I assume that the Bengal Presidency Muslim League is affiliated to tho All-India 
Muslim League either under Section 37 or Section 40 of tho Constitution of tho All- 
India Muslim League. If this is so then under Section 3 of the same Constitution 
your League forms an integral part of tho All-India Muslim Loagiio, and therefore the 
aims and objects of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League are tho same as those of 
tho All-India Muslim Leaugc. 

“According to Sectiou 2 of the Constitution of the All-India Muslim League the 
aims and objects of the League are as follows :— 

(a) Tho attainment of full responsible Govornment for India by all peaceful and 
legitimate means with adequate and effective safeguards for Mussalmans. 

(b) To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights and interests 
of the Indian Mussalmans. 

(c) To firoraote friendship and union between tho Mussalmans and other com- 
munites of India. 

(d) To maintain and strengthen brotherly relations between the Mussalmans of 
India and those of other countries. 

“When the aims and objects of the League in so far as they are covered by 
clauses (a) and (b) are placed side by side with the objects of the Indian National 
Congress as stated in its Constitution and several resolutions it will bo found that 
they are the same in substance. 

“In your Province you are liappily free from the responsibilities of tho protection 
of the interests of tho Mussalmans as a minority group. But on the other hand on 
your shoulders rests the responsibility of protecting the interests of the minorities in 
the Presidency of Bengal. I am convinced that you will always make your best en¬ 
deavours to discharge the obligation justly and conscientiously. The’ first question 
therefore which arises in relation to your Province is to discover whether there are 
many such rights of the minority community which require protection in your hands. 

The only question of such a nature, so far as I can see, arises out of the allotment 
of seAts in Legislatures of your Province tp tho Hindu community of Bengal under 
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the Communal Award. It is obvious that the disadvantafi^os under which tho minori¬ 
ty community of your Province is placed by tho Award, have not resulted in any 
advantage to your'community In all fairness, therefore, it is your duty as a majority 
community to help the Hindu minority in relieving the latter from the burden of 
those disadvantages, provide 1 of course, there is no higher equity which must be 
exercised in favour of any other min)rity group. To my mind there are no such 
equitable considerations. In this connection, I may be permitted to say broadly,^ that 
any community which is foreign and not Indian, cannot invoke any equity in its 
favour. 

“It has been riglitly said that the relationship between India and .England is 
that of h^xploitor’ and ‘exploited' and not of partnership. Pritishors in India are the 
living symbols of Hritisli Imperialism and whatever they have done in this 
country they have done in the interest of England and not of India. This subject 
has been discussed threadi)are in books of history tracing back to the earliest days 
of connection between tho two countries. It was a “Society of Adventurers” 

which became constituted into tin? East India Company and tlie latter received its 
cliarter on A. D. 1600, fi-oin (,),iieen Elizabetli to trade with tho East. In further¬ 
ance of the economic interests of (ii-oat Ihitain territorial acquisition were made 
by the Company and with tho victory in the battle of Plassey in 1757 commenced 
the political supreraaev of the merchants of England over our unhappy motherland. 
To quote Macaulay, “Tlie servant of tlie Company obtained, not for themselves, 
a monopoly of almost the whole internal trade They forced the native to buy 

dear and soil chea[).they converted with their fjrotection a set of native 

dependants, who ranged through tho jirovinces, sj)i(;ading desolation and tenor 
wherever tliey apiiearcd. Eveiy servant of a British factory was armed with all 
tho power of his master, and his master was armed with all tho power of tlie 
Company. Enormous fortunes were tljus ra{)idly accumulated at Calcutta while 
thirty inilliotis of human beings were reduced to the last extremity of wretchedness. 
They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 

this.” 

“The transfer of the political domination of India to tho Crown of England 
brought no fundamental eliange in the relations between India and Groat Britain : 
exploitation continued though in new and legalised guises with the result that the 
abject poverty of the people came to be linked witli the political slavery of India. 
As I said elsewhere “it is a grim irony that those vory interests which were 
acquired with the help of deception and slieer brute force are now flaunted at us 
as legal and logitirnate rights ” jirotection of wliicli is sought on grounds of 
justice and good conscience. Tho latest Constitution framed by the British 
Parliament for the governance of this country broatlies witli the spirit of political 
domination and economic exploitation of iho people of India by the people of 
England. Our Prime Minister of Bengal truly said tliat under the Now Constitution 
there will bi^ neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Kaj but British Raj. 

“The attitude of tho Indian National Congress towards the inequities and 

denationalising effect of the Communal Award may not bo logical or consistent 
with its high ideal of nationalism but it certainly demonstrates its anxiety and 
political wisdom not to raise communal issue at a time when the services of the 

entire people of India are needed in the great fight for freedom. 

“In the matter of acceptance of oSiees in the Provinces in which it had a 
majority the Congress has again taken the decision in favour of acceptance with 
the object of averting a split, so that cohesion and solidarity of the people of 
India may be maintained in tho movement for emancipation. 

“The All-India Muslim League at its session lield at Bombay in April, 1936 

resolved that the Constitution relating to Provinces may he worked for what it is 

worth ; thus there is no conflict of policy between the Congress and the Muslim 
League as regards the Provincial part of the Constitution Act of 1935. But there 
is a vital difference between the objects of tho two organizations in working the 
Constitution. The League considers that tho Act provides considerable powers for 
introducing boneficont reforms by tho Ministers while the Congress is of opinion 
that the Constitution would be so worked as to frustrate the intentions of the 
framers of the Act. In other words the British Parliament intended to burden 
the Ministers with responsibilities and to vest tho powers in the Governors of the 
Provinces. The Congress resolutely declined to accept such a bare responsibility 
until His Excellency the Viceroy made public his authoritative interpretations of 
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the provisions of the Act. His Excellency said : “Bat I do not believe that 
these sad thinjf^s (eontlicts between the Governors and responsible Ministers and 
consequent suspension of the Constitution) will come to pass, for I havo faith 
in you and in the destiny of India. The way wo tread may seem^dark: and 
sometime difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometime-*to flicker 
and almost to fail. Yet faith and courage are rai»hfy forces. Let us summon 
tfiom to our aid in this difficult hour, and together move steadily foiward towards 
the fulfilmeut of our lioj)os.” 

“Aio our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faitli and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of tiie common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress ? These Hon’Mo gentlemen 
are tlie representatives of the people and tlierefoie tlie ultimate sanction of the 
offices which they hold lests on tlie will of the ])eof)le. Tlu'v took oflice on the 1st 
of April 1037, yet 1 am sincerely sorry to say that neither their acts nor their utter¬ 
ances conform to the wishes of tho people. Clearly, they are not possessed of those 
“mighiy forces" and “faith and courage” which the Yice'iuy iu his oxtrcinidy generous 
mood expected tliem to possess. 

“The dark shadow of tho old regime, the old habits of covering acts of injustice 
and oppressiuu of flouting public opinion with the pretence of maintaining Law and 
Order, still dominate the admini.stiation of the ITesidnncy of J^ongal. Hundreds of 
sons and daughters of our motheidand may starve tliems'elves to death, thousands of 
them may arbitrarily be deprived of their freedom, thousands and thousands of ^ our 
labourers may be compe’led to live on the verge of starvation and millions may roam 
about in our villages naked and hungry. All this may happen but no relief and no 
sympathy can bo extended to them because of chimerical fear of breach of rules of 
discipline and Law and Order. Legitimati' and non-violent demonstipdion by the 
people against the actions of the Government are suppressed with force and are cons¬ 
trued as threats founded on communal bias. Are these tlie ways by which our 
Ministers propose to rapidly reach the goal of resjionsible Government ? It is said 
that these conditions existed long before the advent of the popular Ministry. Yet no 
])rotest was made against their continuanee. This may he so, but surely the inference 
rs not that the present agitation is directed against tlio personnel of the Cabinet or on 
communal grounds. On the contrary, the only legitimate inference is that the agita¬ 
tion is prompted by the fact that our Ministers of to-day aie the servants of the 
I)eople and not tboir masters. 

Nothing gives gieater incentive to law breaking than a policy of repression. Our 
Ministers must know and realise the consequences of their callous disregard of popular 
opinion and sentiments. The whole of India is deeply agitated and with one voice 
demands the redress of sufferings of the Andamans prisoners, tho release of detenus 
and political prisoners. This demand cannot he suiipressod by parading bofoi(‘ the 
eyes of the peo))le shibboleths of ]'iestige and Law and Order. To quote the words 
of tho President of the All India National Congress, “To day this inhuman, tragic 
sight is uppermost in the people’s minds, and tire sliadow'' of deatli hovers over them. 
While we argue, people might well be dying. 1 trust still that this humau side will 

be considered by the Viceroy. No gover-nment ever lo.st prestige by doing the right 

thing. But even if jirestigo being tlie balance, tlieie are ^ther factors in life that 

count far more." Having regard to this great wave of indignation and stirring of 

deep currents of human foldings it will be, in my opinion, iu the interest of Law and 
order that the demands of the Andaman prisoners, reasonable as they are, should at 
once be mot and satisfied. Hunger strike is an outcome of desperation. It is the duty 
of the representative Government of the country to stop spreading and deepening of 
this desperation by taking possession of the hearts of the jieople of India. How 
vividly reminiscent of the days of Lord AVillingdon who laboured under the illusion 
that he had crushed the asjiirations of the people of India by his policy of repression, 
is the attitude of tho present Government of Bengal ? I should here like to strike a 
personal note. The chief Minister of Bengal is an old friend of mine, if I may say 
so, and from my knowledge and experience of his political views I can say with a 
certain degree of confidence that if freedom of thonght and action were left to him as 
his most sacred possessions, he would have done the needful long ago. He is not a 
free agent hut then who dominate him r They may be some jiowerful and reactionary 
members of Ids own party. There can be little doubt that the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League can exercise greatest of influence for the better on these reactionary 
colleagues of the Chief Minister. The League ^ay even disown and disafliliate the 
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Muslim Parliamentary Board which after all is said and done is the oreatnre of the 

League. This Board must accept your mandate and has no right to dicate to you. 

“1 recommend that you may send a message to our fellow countrymen in the 
Andamans Prisons, that it is the earnest desire of the Bengal Presidency Muslim 
League that they should discontinue their hunger-strike as it has already served tho 
purpose witli which it was started. Their sufferings are now the sufferings of the 
entire people of India and have moved them to the innermost do[)th. 

“Coming hack to the broader question of the freedom of the country from alien 
domination, I have no hope that it will come by the so called process of evolution. 
The History of British Imperialism holies all such hojios. Britain lost American 
colonics as a result of war. Britain was also on tho verge nf losing Canada alto¬ 
gether when it was saved as a self-governing Dominion by Lord Durham. The case 
of Ireland bears great resomhlance to the case of India. Successive efforts were made 
by (jladstouo to give home Uule to tlie people of Ireland, but the Bi'itisb Pailianaent 
at every in.stanee set its face against it. Trmdy none of tlu'se cases is a parallel ins¬ 
tance to ’ho case of India. India is a continent, inhabited hy thirty-five cror^'-^ of 

people ; Hindus and Moliaramedans aie the inlieritors of a glorious heritage of civili¬ 
zation, culture, philosophy and even of territorial sovereignty in different parts of the 
tho country, and yet Indians are a subject jieople. Can history present auy parallel 
to the case of India ! No. 

“■(institutional reforms in India began in 1009 and in ]937 Ihs British Parliament 
has in^posed a constit ution on tho people of India \vhi(di is courleinned by every 
political organizahon of the country. Indeed, at one time in six: provinces of tJie 
country, the Government of India Act of I93.o was faced wdth a grave danger of being 
Rusjiended. The Federation part of tho A(‘.t still remains condemned and so far neither 
the All India Muslim Leauge nor the Indian National Congioss has evinced any 
desire to woik it to any extent. It follows that our fight for tho attainment of our 
object of rospoiisihle self-government must he maintained and our forces strengthened, 

“Befoie I piociMul fnither I wish to analyse a little more closi’ly tho true nature 
of tliis struggle, and for this puiqiose T would like to quote a passage from a recent 
booklet issued under the ausfiices of the Indian National Congress and prepared liy 
my young fiieiul Dr. Z. A. Ahmad. “For the j)ast half-century a struggle lias been 
in piogress between Biitish Imjicrialisra and the Indian people. Tho central fact of 
this struggle has been the question of sovereignty on the one hand, an ever growing 
conseious mass of the Indian people, ('conoraically cruslied, are (ainiinuously striving 
to bring about a ladicol irnfiiovemeiit in their living conditions by altering tho existing 
political lelationship ; on the other hand, Jintisli Imperialism and its Indian supporter 
are oontimionsly exerting themselves to suppress tlieso endeavours and to maintain the 
politico-economic status quo. 

“It often liajipens that politicians in order to satisfy group interest or in reacting 
to tlie exigencies of particular circumstance, erroneously characterise tho Indian 
siniggle as being ossenliaily economic, or essentially political, or even as essentially 
moral or religious. Tlie Precept of Political {Science that tho connection between eco¬ 
nomics, polities and forms of thought in society is oigankg is a socio-logical genera¬ 
lisation, which applies to all societies in-espeetivc of race and territory.” Our struggle 
for fieedom, thei-efore, means freedom irom political slavery, fieedom from tho fetters 
of class dominatiori and fredom from economic exploitation. But how to attain this 
freedom ? The Congiess has found tho way, that way is both legitimate aud peaceful 
and briefly stated it is tho way of stirring mass consciousness. 

“1 have shown above tliat the object of the All-India Muslim League is tho same 
in substance as the object of tho Indian National Congioss i. e., tlie attainment of ros- 
nonsible self-government foi‘ the country and nobody blames to-day either tho Muslim 
League or the Mussalmans of India that they lack in ideals. But have wo discovered 
any way leading to that goal, different from that of the Congress V To my mind 
given the conditions of lawfulness and non-violence, there is no other way than the 
way on which the Congioss lias already begun its marcJi with a grim determination 
to reach the goal. With the passage of time our chains of slavery tighten more and 
more, the class domination increases and the economic miseries deepen. 

The Indian Mussalmans must join the Congress and the reasons for doing so are 
implicit in the bare statement of the nature of the fight. No sacrifice is too gieat in 
this cause. Indeed it is a sacred obligation by which every Mussalman is bound aud 
- it is his duty to discharge that obligation to tire best of his capacities. In my opinion 
every obstacle placed iu the way of the Musalinan to tho fuinlment of gur obligation 
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to our country must bo unhesitatingly romoved as unworthy of a great people. De¬ 
laying in our march to freedom shoulder to shoulder witli tho (>ongref-S until de¬ 
ments made is not only oppossed to the_ constitution of the League but is highly 
dorogatory to our national honour and political morals. , 

As 1 said on another occasion this demand for a settlement in anticipation of 
victoiy comes to this. “\Vo will take no part in the battle of freedom unless and 
until our share in the fruits of the victory is fixed and determined.” This is a most 
humiliating position for tho Mussalmans of India to take. “The Mussalmans must 
learn to depend on their own national characteristics and dynamic forces ; the measure 
of their right must he det( 5 rmined by the proportion of their eoiitributioii to the 
struggle for freedom.” Wo must cease to be tlio parasites of British Imperialism and 
should not degeiieiato into sycophants of another label. T may say in iiarenthesis 
that 1 do not iulmit for a moment that there remains any thing to bo settled between 
tlie League and the Congress before we join tho Congress and build a nailed front 
in tlie fight for freedom. _ ... 

^d^et me test this proposition in another way. According to tho Constitution or 
tho Lr'flgno one of our several obligations is to protect our rights in tliis coautry 
})ut we are laud nnd(‘r aiiotlior obligation of service to tlie Mussalrnans of other 

countries also. Thus it is our duty to support the Arabs of Balestine in their tight 
for indepi'ndenco and integrity of their motherland. Obviously, we the Miissalinaiis of 
India (lan liavo no material share in tho fruits of tho victory of those jicople. hen 
our battle in India is won we cannot be any the less free people than any other 
community. Once the objective of the tight is firmly grasped every (proKtion of 
communal nature fades into insigiiillcance. 1 trust that you are not ojjprcssed with 
apjjrehcusion that the coming Swaraj will ho a Iliudu raj and not a raj of the people 
of India. Tiiis fear if it exists at all is obviously created by the Britisli Impelialists 
and their Indian supporteis and 1 must earnestly appeal to you not to sweiwo even 
to a hair’s hi'cadlli from your duty to you motliorland. 

“Keverting for a moment to tlie question of I’alestino, T will ask you to consider 
tlie resemblance of tlie report of the Loyal Commission with the Constitution Act of 
193.0. Both leveal in a Kinaikahle degree the inherent vices of tiio British Imperia¬ 
lism. Palestine is ])ro[>osed to he divided into three parts, tlie Arab Palestine, the 
.levvish Palestine and tlie wedge of British Palestine. The Constitution Act divides 
India first into Biitish India and States India. This division is made to serve the 

purpose of wiesting any ])Ower that llio rejiresentatives of British India may legiti¬ 
mate] v claim to fiossess in tlio govornment of the country. Tho second division 

affected by the Act is the division of British India into Muslim India and Hindu 

India and'^^e there is a thiid division by dividing each province into Muslim and 
llindii electoi.ales. A\'e must fight with as much determination against the proposed 
jiartiuii of Palestine as we should against the constitution of 1935, independence 
being the common cause in hotli cases. Though jierhajis it is not possible for our 
Muslim Ministois to fight for Palestine on the flooi of the Legislatures but there is 
no leason vbatsoever why they should not join us in the public agitation. Near at 
hands lliere is a similar fight going on in the Frontier of India. Tho League and tho 
C(U!gj(\ss are engaged in it in the interest of fieodora. 

‘TTay do not misunderstand me. 1 do not ask you to wind up the Muslim League 

if you think (hat tlicjo is a need for its continuance.^ One of the objects of tlio 

l..eagiie is “to protect and advance the religious and other interests of Indian Mussal- 
mans.” Perliaps it is necessary to maintain tho League for serving the object coii- 
templuted by the clause quoted above. 

Must yet, however, there is no attack from any quarter on your rights and 
interests of any desciiption, nor is there any inteifeionce in the promotion of 
those inleiests. But tho ]>rimary and dominating object of your Constitution is 
described in clause of (a) Seetioii 2, and for the attainment of that object you can 
join the Congress without any hesitation. Neither the Constitution of the^ League 
nor the Constitution of the Congress debars you from joining both the Organisations. 

“Besides tlie objects enumerated in Clauses (a) and _ (b) of Section 2 of the 

Constitution of tho League tliere is another object stated in Clause C of the same 
Section. That object also can best be served by joining tlie Indian National 
Congress. The peak which the waves of National Movement of Freedom have 

loaclied is bound to drown all communal differences, and if communalism is not 
yet dead it is certainly on death-bed. 

1 now wish to close this address with an appeal to the youths of Bengal. Some 
of you will he the leaders, others will bo the Boldiei’S of the Great National Army 
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whicli is fighting the battle of Freedom for our Motherland. Yon have training in 
the problems which confront the entire world of the present day and you have 
the facility of youth to adjust your vision to the new angle with which those 
problems are presented at the present moment. You have a correct conception 
of our entire social and y)olitical structure which clearly needs drastic readjust¬ 
ments if not complete demolition and rebuilding. You know the true interpretation 
of the ‘^biith right” of every citizen of our country. Thus your age and your 

equipment fully entitle you to take the respousibility on your shoulder of serving 

the cause of Freedom. I, therefore, ask you to begin to take interest in the 
national pioblem of the day and individually and collectively share amongst 
yourselves the burden of this service. The Constitiition of the All India Muslim 
League as well as of the Indian National Congiess permits you to use only 
h'gitimate and peaceful means for the attainment of the free lorn of our Motherland. 
You are not recpiired to do anything which is forbidden by law nor anytiiiug which 
is violent as oj)posed to peaceful. You must keep the fire of patriotism burning in 

your hearts. Without this there can be no incentive to action. National honour and 

love of one’s country are the noblest and the strongest of human omotion. To my 
mind all your education and all your culture must be deemed to liave been vested 
if you fail to resiiond by action to theso impulses. Any attempt to suppress this 
sacred and noble emotion is clearly immoral and tyiannical. 

Last 1 would apjK'al to tlio Lovornment of Ikuigal and in particular to my friend 
t)ie lYime Minister that they do redeem pledges which they made to tlieir electorates 
through whom they have attained the status of tho Government of Bengal. 


The All India Shia Political Conference 

Sixth Session—Lucknow—11th. & 12th. October 1937 

The Sixth annual session of the All India Shia Political Confereno? comiiieucod at 
Lucknow on the lllh October 1937, under the Presidency of Sir Wazir Hassan, 
who in the com so of his addiess said 

‘•The poverty and miserable plight of the Muslim masses is as great as (if not 
greater than) that of tlie Plindu masses. In tins work of cieating national sanctions 
Lidiind tho struggle for political freedom, the Congress will welcome co operation 
fioin all communities and classes. But obviously if co-o[)oration is offered on terms 
or at a price, Congress cannot pause to cousider such terms or to evaluate tho 
price.” 

Sir Wazir Hassan continued : “I deny that what is called the problem of tho 
minorities is a loality. 1 am convinced that the so-called [u-oblern of the minorities 
is a creation of British imperialists and is always used as a weapon to impede the 
progress of nationalism in tliis country.” Sir Wazir rogretted tliat commuiialisrn 
raised its head at every step that was taken or intended to be taken on the march 
to the goal of freedom by the Congress or any group of L ndian Nationalists. The 
commuualists amongst the Hindus were as much obstructive as communalists amongst 
the Mussalraans. The Congress had, thus, to fight the battle of freedom on throe 
fronts, viz, British imperialist, Hindu communahst uud Muslim communalist, and, 
God willing it would win on all fronts. 

The days of drawing-ioom politics and intellectual gymnastics with a view to 
moulding an agreed formula by the best of the Hindu and Muslim commuuities had 
gone, he said, and added ; ‘‘You cannot leverse tho wheels of force which are 
dominating the thoughts and actions of the peoples and nations of the entire 
world. If you have the least impulse of patriotism in you, you caunot let your 
politics degenerate from nationalism to commuualism and from communalism to 
fanaticism.” 

As regards their rights under the Communal Award, the attitude of the Congress 
was perfectly clear though that attitude had neither the authority nor the wish 
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to disturb the adjustments made by the British Parliament in the Award as 
regards seats in the Legislatures of the country. ‘‘With whom are we to make a 
settlement,” asked Sir Wazir Hasan. In the Provinces where the Mussalmans 
were in a majority and formed the Governments, neither tho All-India Muslim 
League nor tho Provincial Leagues had any status. Taking a view of the position 
of the League in all the provinces, the President thought that the League could 
not bo said to represent a majority of the Mussalmans in any province of British 
India, except Bombay, and in several Provinces tho League did not represent 
Muslims at all. Further, he said there was no guarantoo forthooming that any 
settlement between the League and tho Congress would be honoured and 
accepted by the Mussalmans of India as a whole or even by tho Mussalmans in 
the Provinces sepaiately. Sir Wazir maintained that tho proper time for a 
settlement of what was called tho minority problem would come after India had 
attained tlie status of a fiee country. 

Sir Wazir thouglit that tho crux of tho problem was that tho aspirations of 
India for indepondenco could not any longer be satisfied with a mere change of 
mentality. AVhat India wanted today was action. Ho believed that obviously the 
forces of freedom would be immeasurably enhanced if all the Mussalmans of India 
would also contribute their sliare of sacrifices and services iu the fight for 
independence and be felt convinced that the battle for freedom must be fought at 
any sacrifice or cost. “It should be remembered” said the President “that the 
destiny of India in future will not only fall into tho hands of tlio ^^d 

educated ]teople of to-day but also into tho hands of the masses, who in their 

eagerness to attain freedom as the only panacea of all ills will not pause to 

consider such trifles as wliat is now called the minority problem. P^or, does not 
‘the adult franchise’ imply tho supremacy of the masses ? ff such is ttie reality 
of tho future, I trust that you. ray friends, wdl be no party to qualifying the 
main purj^ose of tho resolution j'elating fo tho Constituent Assembly by annexing 
]»rovisos to safeguard the interests of minority communities and classes.” 

Sir "Wazir Ilasan thought it ailvisable in the interest of the solidarity of tho 
Muslim community that they should work for tho attainment of their goal from 
inside the Muslim League. Referring to the Madho Bahaba question, the President 
advised that whether tlie hnding of tho triburuil was adverse or favourable it must 
be accepted most readily and in the full belief that justice bad been done. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—12th. October 1937 

Noisy scenes marked the proceedings of tho second day of the AIl-Tudia Shia 
Political Couforeiice, at which far-reaching decisions wore ‘ taken. After a warm 
discussion, tlic Conference decided that Bhias slioiild join tho Congress unconditionally. 

Sir Waz^r Ilasan, speaking at length, traced the liistory of the Muslim League 
and said that that body did not treat tho Shias honestly and had forced their hands 
to join the Gongiess. 

By another resolution, the Conference opined that scjiarato electorates for all 
legislatures should bo abolished and should be replaced by joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for Aluslirn minorities on tho basis of the ratio fixed by the 
Communal Award, and tliat joint electorates, with the ratio of representation of 
Mussalmans as provided by the present Municipal and District Boards Act, should bo 
immedietely introduced. 

The Contereneo unanimously passed the Constituent Assembly resolution as passed 
by tho United Provinces Assembly without any proviso. While resolving and 
requesting the Congress to note that the Muslim League did not represent the entire 
Muslims of India, allegations were made that tho rights of the Shia minority were 
alw^ays crushed by the League and that tho League Party had helped the Madhe 
Sahaba agitation. 

The Conference formed a propaganda committee and decided to start a newspaper. 

The Conference “eoudemned” the Royal Commission’s recommendation for tho 
division of Palestine. 



The All India Shia (Muslim) Conference 

For tlie progress of Muslim iiiJasfry and commerce, it was necessary for the 
Muslims to take a vow to purchase things from Muslim manufacturers and' shops, 
said the Haja Saheb of Makmudabad, presiding over the A.ll-Iudia Shia (Muslim), 
Conference, which 0 [)ened its session at Ciwnporo on the 26th. December 1937. The 
Kaja said that preference must bo given to Muslim merchants without distinction of 
country and race. Failing this, tho goods of Indian manufacturers should be pre¬ 
ferred to non-Indian. 

In the course of his address, tho President bowailol tho conditions of Shias in 
tho country, which he attributed chielly to insullicient attention be'aig given to mecha¬ 
nical labour. For tho betterment of the Sliias, he advocatid tho establislirnent of au 
industrial institution of tho type of Dayahagli m Agra aud also suggested the collec¬ 
tion of funds for bringing out a cumrannity pa[)er. 

The Raja then coiidernnod tho policy of the British (doveruraent in Palostdne, 
which, he said, had alienated the sympathies of tho Mu'^lims. lie asked the Shias 
to emulate the example of the past le.iders of the community who had helped tho 
Moghuls to (‘stablisli Ilnur Fmpiro in India. 

.<Jaw(xb Khali Hussain^ Uhaiiinan of tho lieception Committee, in tho course of 
his address, dwelt on the deterioration of the coii'htion of the Hluas which, ho thought, 
was duo to jealousies and disunity, lie lugrutted tJiat the Shias had faded to live up 
to tho toachiugs of the Prophet. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

The A11-Bengal Muslim Conference commenced at Berhampur on the 23rd 
October 1937. All the Moslem membois of the Bengal Cabinet aud many M. L. 
A. s., M. L. C.’s were present. 

Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq briefly addressing the gatlioriug said that if they did not 
feel the necessity for Muslim unity they would not have come here. 

Sir Nazimiiddm pleaded for founding a branch of the All-India Moslem League 
in every village arui thana. deferring to the Muslim members who had gone back on 
their election jdedges, Ik* urged his aiidienee to give them no hearing from any plat¬ 
form. Lie challenged the Gongrv»,ss to show anything they had done for the 'b'‘tter- 
ment of the lot of tho masses. Congress people indulged in till talk about the masses 
blit their action in that respect was little, lie cited as an instance the action of the 
Congress party in tho time of the third roa<img of the Idengal Tenancy Amedmeiit 
Bill in the last Assembly. 

After I'riiioe Kademali Mirza delivered his address as Cbairman of tho ReoeptioQ 
Committee, Mr. M. A. Jiniiah delivero i his presidential address, 

Mr. Jinnah said: ^Times are changing. Under the old constitution tho Ministers 
would not have come to you as tliese Ministers have done. The Mimstors h ive now 
come to you to explain what they are doing for you. You are now masters. The 
vote is in your hands aud the biggest and the greatest have to be to your decision.” 

Proceeding, he said that when the now constitution came into being and realising 
that Mussalmaus were numerically weak, educationally backward, economically nowhere 
and financially bankrupt, the Moslem League decided to contest the provincial election.s. 
Without previous organisation they set up a madnnery to regulate the whole 
of India. They took the field because there was no other alternative. Thus provincial 
and central boards were set up. They hid enormous difficulties to face. They 
had their enemies who did not wish that Mussalmaus should oiganise. Nevertheless 
they preserved in every proviuce aud they suoceeded beyond expectation, having 
regard to their diSiuultios. 

“The issue before the Musalraaiis of India to-day” Mr. Jinnah continued, “is this.” 
The Moslem League has got a definite policy and a definite programme. The vital 
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and fundamental dilTerence between the Con^iress policy and the Moslem League 
])oli(;y is that wo insist that the communal award should not ho c.hanp^ed unless it had 
to bo done by an a'i;roement. We insist that in any future constitution in this coun¬ 
try, l>y whomsoever it may ho framed the rights and interests of Mussalrnans should 
be effectively safeguarded. Why are we fighting for them ? If you lose this battle 
the Mussalrnans in India will ho crushed and wipiid out of their existence. You may 
talk as much as you hke about your religion, culture and langua :e. Politi(;al power 
is a ])ower that will safeguard our religion, culture or language. That is what we are 
fighting for. 

“The Congress answer is a dishonest answer that it 'does not matter. They say 
flip question is the eeonomic question of hunger and poverty from which Hindus and 
Mussalrnans suffer alike. 

Proci'oding, Mr. Jinnah said that in the legislatures every legislation liad got to 
1)0 carried by a majojity of votes. In most of tlie j))-ovinces in India Mussaliuans 
wore in a hojxdess minority. Even in Bengal llndr majority vas not so strong and 
it miaht ho i‘e(lueed to minority hy various nudhods that might he resortfd to. 

Mr. Jinuah asked what was the ohjcrtion on the part of the Congress to come 
forward honestly in a stiaightforward manner and settle the (piestion of minority. 
In other parts of tlie woi Id, such as C'aiiada,' Czetdioslovakia, Poland and Lg.Vpt 
this question had bc'en settled hut tlie Congrt'ss sai<l tlieia' was no su<;li thing. 
The Congioss said : “You must Bust the majoiity tlunr good-wil] and sense of 
justice and faii-])lay. When you are told this you are being deluded and 
bamboozled. 

“They in the Congress say that the Congri'ss stands for freedom and the 
Moslem Lc'agne stands for slaveiy. That is alisolutely untnnn Th.eie is no 
difference in the ideal of the Congress and tliat of liic IMoslem Leaguo. If tliere 
was any doul)l in their aims and ohje.-ts the liistoi-ic session of tl)(> Muslim IjOaguu 
at Lucknow has made it quite clear that we stand for fiei'dom and full fimylorn.'’ 

The other acoiisatiou against the League, Mr. .liniiah eontinned, was tlu'y had 
no economic jirogiamme. “We have mei that < haigm At the Lu.d^iiow session 
wo put down our detailed ecouornio piograiiirne”. I[t‘ Relieved that when a Mussulman 
put down something on paper he honestly meant to cany it out, 

“Other cliarges aeainst ns aie that W(‘ havi' got Nawahs. Knielits, Zi'mindars, 
Talukdais and Ca})i1ahsts. That is mcridy to hamhuozle \oiJ. Tlie.^e Zemindars, 
Nawahs and Talukdais do not like tlumi. But what about'tlu' Coiigiess V What 
about the Birlas, great millowiu'rs and millionaiies who leguiati'd then policies.” 

They liad now demoi-aatised tluur cunstitul,on. Any one yho j»aid two annas 
could becomo a member of the League. Tlie leiii of jiMwer was in their hands. 
They had got the machiiu'ry now and would deal in a pioper manner with those 
wlio proved unfaithful and disloyal to the League hy using sarudion wliiidi was 
their disapprobation and eoudemiuition. They had dealt with two piomineiit men, 
ISir Wazir Hasan and Mi. Yakub Hussain. 

lie said he liad lu'ouglit a message from Lucknow. It was that Mussalrnans 
had awakened from the slumber of long years. The league in its revised 
democratised constitution, jtohey and progiamine hud created ])latform on which 
every class of poisons and interest could stand. He, liieieforo, apfioaled to them 
in all earnestness he could command not to join anyor organisation except 
the All-India Muslim League and rally round its banner. 

Hindus where they wore in majority were attempting to force upon Muslims 
Shree, Lotus and “iiande Mataram” as the national anthem and Hindi as tho 
national language. Was it equality or fraternity ? Did it mean responsibility and 
good taste ? 

Mr, Jinnah appealed to tliem to organise firovinciai leagues all over tho country. 
Because Moslems were nowhere in everything, disorganised and disunited they 
had neither fear nor respect for either Britishers or tho Hindu community. 

Finally, ho said minority could never be anything hut minority. “To ignore it 
is like the proverbial spider saying to the lly to walk into l^is parlour. If it 
walked into his parlour it would be swallowed ' up. To-day the entire brunt of 
attack is on me because I am attempting to prevent tho spider making the tly to 
walk into his parlour”. Eighteen mouths ago he was a hero of nationalism ; now 
that he had came to the rescue of the Moslem League^ ho was being called communal 
and reactionary, hobnobbling with toadies and llunkeys. " 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

19th. Session—Ahmedabad—30th- Dec. to Ist- January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst, scones of onfliusinsm tlio ninetooiUli str':sion of the All Tmlia Hindu 
Mahasahha opoiio'l at Alimodahad on the 30th. December 1937. About blK) clclei^ates 
from various t)roviiic,cs, the majority bcin^" from Gujorat and Maliai'astra, diX) ladies 
and visitors atten lcl The dais was decorated wilii Jliiidii and tricolour buntings 

and slogans asking the Hindus to unite, 

Hosides the Pii^sident-eleet those piesent irududed Dr. Moonji, Mr. Dliopatkar, 
Hliai Pa,ramanand. Dr. Kiirfkoti, Sii hank.anicliarva. Sir (Jokulcliand Naran^% several 
local lawyois, inillownei's and doctors. Hindu Congress leaders were cons]>icuoiis by 
their ab.scoiee. Th(' proceeduiL^s commenced with Vedic juayers by Pi of. Athavale 
followed by wclc.onu' songs and Bamir, Matarnm. 

Welcoming the deh'gates ami visitors, Mr. K.K. Thakor, Chairman of the recciition 
committee, nd’erred to M ic Fazlu! Huq’s sp^'ceh at the last session of the Muslim 
Pp.igue at liUcknow in which lu' held out threats of ndahatioii and said that it 
K'veahsl tie' mentality of the .Muslim leaders like Mr. lluq and their hope of a 
Moslem Itij. 

He said : ‘'Mr. M. A. dinnah, President of the Moslem League, in his recent speech 
at Surat exhorted Ins eoreligioni.sts t(j do away with tlic internal differences and to 
become united and organis'*d nmler the hanner of the ^loslem League. Ho appealed 
to them to join tin' League which was striving hard to tram Mussalmans to fight 
for their I'ights and for the amelioration of tlie coramunity in general. Tnoy could 
maintain their ju'csent political position in the present uplieaval of the country only 
if they could make tlnn'r voice a living one. 

Under the fucsent constifnfion of Imlia the Maliomedans are a privileged 
community, enjoying special rights and privileges ; if tludr leader thinks it necessary 
for them to unite and tight for their rights, how mucli more it is necessary fur the 
Hindus, wlio lias to regain Jo.st giound, to do so ? 

Mnv I consef|uenlly from tliis platfoim request tlie Hindus Sanatanists, Arya 
Samajists, Sikhs, .Tains, etc, to (uircd as memheis of the Hindu Mahasabha, to lend 
the organization thidr m.aierial ami moral support and thus to strengthen the Lands 
of H,s leadens in safe-guarding the legitimate interests of the Hindus V 

d’he Hindus as a class aic extremely peaceful and tolerant people ; they believe 
in the principle of “live and Jet live." One of the objects of the founders of the 
Ma,hasal)ha is to piomote good feelings between tlie Hindus, E.x:-Hindas ami other 
communities in India and to act in a fiueiiilly way with a view to evolve a united 
and self-governing Tmlian Nation. 

In his extremely instructive volume ‘A civilisation at Day’ the late Dr. K. Kiinhi 
Kanan, a profound student of sociology, speaking with great detachment makes the 
following observations regarding Indian Maliomedans :— 

“The safe-guards they demand in provinces whore they are in a minority, they 
refuse to concede to Hindus in others where they are in the minority. The object 
appears to be to gain political dominance in tho outlying provinces of India contiguous 
with foreign territories under Islamic rule. The Hindus rightly feel, in view of 
Pan-lslamism, that any suirender to this demand, woidd make for dangcious 
affiliations wliieli may reduce the Hindus as a whole to political irajiotcnce and 
endanger tho integrity and unity of India as a whole.” (pp. 441-442). 

The learned author praisi's the Maliomedans for ilieir stiong sense of brotherhood, 
solidarity and readiness to sutler for tho sake of their community, but laments their 
narrowness of outlook, exclusiveness as far as members of tlie other communities 
arc concerned, and exhorts them to come to an amicable settlement of their claims 
with the Hindus, and not solely with tlie Government. Tho Hindus, in my humble 
opinion, would bo well advised even now to try to cultivate friendly lelations with 
their Mahoraedan bretlircii provided tho latter care to respond to such a gesture ; 
further than this it would not in my luirable opinion bo desirable to go. for 
friendship cannot be forced on those who do not wish to be friendly. 
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The Presidential Address 

Presiding]: over the session Mr, Vinayak D, Savarkur observed : “Though we 
form ail overwhelming majority in the land we do not want any special privileges 
for our IJindudom. Nay, moio, we aio even willing to guarantee s])ecial protection 
for the language, culture and religion of the Mahoincdans as a niinority if they 
also promise not to infiinge the equal liberty of other eoramnnities in India.” 

lie addl'd “Jjct tliu Indian State ho purely Indian. Let it not recognize any 
invidious distinctions whatsoever witli logard to fianchise, public services, offices 
and taxatiiJii on the grounds of religion and race. Let not cognizance be taken 
whatsovor of a man being a Hindu or Mahomedan, a Christian or a Jew. Let all 
citizens of Indian States be treated according to their individual wortli, irrespective 
of their religions oi' racial fiercentage in the goneial population. Let their language 
and script be the national language and script of the Indian State whicli is undcj-.^tood 
by an overwhelming majority of the people, as happens in eveiy olhoi- tState in the 
world. Let no religious bias be allowed to tamper with that language and script. 
Let “one man, one vote” be the general rule inespective of caste, ciced, laco or 
religion. If such an Indian State is kept in vii'w Hindu Sanghathanists, in the 
interest of Hindu Saiighatlian itsidf, will be the hist to offer their whole¬ 
hearted loyalty to it. I, for one, an<l the thousands of Mahasabhaites like 
me, have set this ideal of the Indian State as oui political goal ever since the 
beginning of our political career and shall continue to woik for its consummation 
to the end of our life.” 


;Shn Sankaracharya^s Message 

Shri Sha'iikarach.arya (Dr. Kurtkoti), in the couise of a message to the Hindu 
Mahasahlia said : 

“I'he year that has just passed lias been one of great moment to the whole of 
Hindustan, as it lias witnessed the introdnetion of tlu' seheme of Piovineial Auto¬ 
nomy laid down in the new (Vinstitntion. The IhovinciaJ f)art of tlie constitution has 
already Ix'gun functioning and governments K'Sjionsihle to the I.cgislatui e are in otlico 
in all the I’rovinces. 1 eannot, in connection, avoid lefernng to the disconcip't- 
ing fact tliat while in a majority of the ju-ovinces, a non-comrnmial organisation, 
pledged to the cause (d the eountiy’s froedom, is in power, in sonu' otliers including 
the important Piovineo of Hengal, a communal Mimstiv is in office, as a direct 
result, it needs no mention, of the communal decision. The Hindus in ihese provinces 
have, naturally, cause for anxiety and it is all the more necessary, therefore, that 
they should oiganise tlieraselves effectively. 

“lACst I should he misunderstood 1 may say that my objection is not at all to 
there being a majoiity of non-Hindu members in the ]j('gis!atuie. but to that majo¬ 
rity being due to an nndi'mocralic plan (the Communal Dt'cision) which rcstiains tiio 
right of free choice of one’s iepicsentative (a light inherent in demociacy) and 
thereby places the Hindus under a handicap, especially in provinces where they 
are in a miuoiity. Ir is sometimes ass(*rted by critics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
also is communal in outlook and it sliould, tlien'fore, bo discouraged. I must say 
that lliis a jierverted view, for wliat the Mahasahlia actiqdly aims at, and has been 
woiking for, is to resist comraunalisrn in juihlic affairs, nnliappily introduced into 
our body jiolitic by certain inti'rested leadeis of communal oiganisatious. 1 do not 
think that the Hindu Mnliasabha is in any sense a rival to tliu National Congress 
which it iccognises as the one oiganisation for the whole conntrv, striving for 
political independence and when otlier communal bodies, for their part, identify 
tliemselves with tlie Congress and agree to merge in it, the Hindu Mahasabha also 
will have no need to continue functioning as a political body. During the year that 
has just elapsed it was, therefore, my endeavour to hiing about better understand¬ 
ing betw’ecn the members of the Hindu Maliasabha and tlie Congiess. On the reli¬ 
gious side also, 1 liave endeavoured to foster feelings of fellowship between the 
different faiths whenever an occasion presented itself, as at the sexcentenary celebra¬ 
tions of the Vijyanagar empire and the All-Faiths Conference at Dhulia. I am thank¬ 
ful to all those who have co-operated witli me in these tasks.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—3 lit December 1937 

A plea for the acceptance of Federation was made to-day in a resolution which 
was unanimously passed. It stated : 
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“In view of the fact, firstly, that under the constitution laid down in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, some elements of provincial autonomy have been introduced 
and the Congress has been actually working ])rovincial governments for the present 
and secondly, that the provincial autonomy will not work with constitutional smooth¬ 
ness unless rosponsibilty is introduced in tlio Central Government at least as provided 
under the Act, this conference puts on record its deliberate opinion that in spite of 
the defective and unsatisfactory character of the constitution, the Hindus should 
utilise whatever powers are provided under the Act in the interest of the evolution 
of Ilindustan as a united nation and urge the Government to expedite the introduction 
of Federation. Tlie Hindu Mahasahha warns the Government and all those who will 
be concerned with it tliat as the Mahasabha has fundamental opposition to the so- 
ca,lled Communa' Awaid and is determined to do all that lies in its power to do away 
with it as early as possible, it (the Mahasabha) will not tolerate any attempt to extend 
the scope of the Awai’d, or to apply it, also to Indian States.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Dr. B. S. Mooiije said that the attempt to divide India 
into Hindu India and Muslim India would bo frustrated by the acceptance of Federation. 

Dr. Sir Ookul Chand Narang said that their power of resistance would be in¬ 
creased somewhat by the acceptance of the Federation as it had been increased by 
the acceptance of office in the provinces as admitted by Congress leaders, including 
I’andit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Mr. Karandikar said that he would lie opposed to Federation tbeorotically but the 
Federation was not a matter of reality and the Hindu Mahasablia urged the Congress 
and Hindu rulers to act wisely and timely. 

Another resolution congratulated their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kolhapur, 
Baioda, Travancore, Kashmir and Lathi States for throwing open all State temples and 
reqiK^sted other Hindu rulers to follow them. The resolutiou was opposed by 
Sanatanists but was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Tlie third resolution was put from the chair and passed. It congratulated Hindus 
on the siKUM’Ssfiil tenuiiiation of tlui agitation against tlie proposed erecting of the 
central ahattoir at Lalioro and appreciated the action of the Viceroy and the Punjab 
Government in abaiidomng the jiroject in deference to the sentiments of Hindus. 

One more resolution which was passed defined the aim of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as Mho maintenance, ]irotecfion and promotion of the Hindu race, Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilization and tlu' advancement of the glory of Hindu h-ashtra’ and with a 
view to securi' them, the attainment of ‘Pnrua Swaraj’, i. c., absolute political inde- 
])endence for Hindustan by legitimate means’. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—1st. January 1938 

A number of resolutions were passed at ftlie concluding 'session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha to-day. One resolution urged the Indian princes to grant their subjects 
full rights of citizensnip and more facilities for obtaining resiiousiblo goverrimont 
within their States. 

Another resolution urged the centi-al and provincial Governments to enact a law to 
allow accounts of Hindu cliai'itable iuslitiitioiis to bo inspected hv a (‘-ommittee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and allow reasonable amount of funds to be utilised for religious, 
social and economic welfaie of Hindus. 

The third resolution reaffirmed the Lahore resolution for the removal of the 
slaughter house at Mathura and stated that if the present provincial Government 
would not give a satisfactoiy answer, the Hindu J\lahasabha would bo compelled to 
commtuco Satyagraha. 

The fourth resolution called upon the provincial Hindu Sabha to organise a Hindu 
youth movement. 

The fifth resolution supported the demand of the Jains for tho declaration of 
Mahavir Jayanti a public holidaj^ 

The sixth resolution called upon all provincial Governments as well as tho 
central Government to release unconditionally all prisoners and detenus. 

The seventh viewed with great indignation the alleged communal activities of the 
Bengal Government as evidenced by the several proposed legislations and 
administrative measures as also by the speeches of Premier Fazlul Huq and called 
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upon tho Hindus of to unite and organise tliomselvGs in defence of their 

political, economic and cultural rights. 

The eighth condemned the Government policy of unr-estricted immigration into 
the ])]’ovii)c(3 of Assam wliich is deliberately calculated to torn it into a Muslim 
majority j»roviiico and called upon the Jliudns of Assam to resist this polie.y. 

The ninth condemned the attaedcs, loot and ranine by the so-called indopomlont tribes 
on tbe innocent, dcft'ncoless and h<d|)loss Tfindu jropulatioii of villages in Llannu 
and Dcra Ismail Khan districts and ur-ged the Govenmi"nt to provide ever-y Hindu 
family with at least one ritlo and snfhcieut ammunition. 

The tenth held that Hindi hn.d originated from Sanskrit and was the common 
srioken language and Devnagari the common script for India and condemned the 
decision of tho AVardha Educational Conhu-ence to include Urdu in tlio general 
educational (unr'icula. 

The eleventh ap)u-eciatcd tho decision of the Congress to work tho constitution, 
in spite of its defects and eongr-atulated tho interim Hindu Ministers who acc(‘))ted 
ofTice in the teeth of opjiesitioii and j»r-ev(*ate<l a bieakdowti of tiro constitution. 

Tho twelfth demaodr^d statutory prohihifiori of cow slauohtor. 

Concluding llie session the lU'csidcnt, Mr. Vinnynk Damndar Savnrkar said 
that th(' position of tlie Hindu Maliasahha was similar to Die fiosition of the 
Congr(>Hs 20 yeats ago wimn it passed pious resolutions. If Hindu voter's voted 
at tho TU'xt eli'ction for Hindu candidates standing on tin' ticket of the Hindu 
IMaliasabha they would como into power. 

An aiipeal to tho Hindu and Sikh ]u-iticos to make u]) their minds to join 
federation as early as possibh' in the interest of the evolution of India as a united 
nation, was made by th'* newly elected woiking committee of tho Hindu Maliasahha 
held today in juirsuanee of a resolution pass^'d ye.-,terday at the open session of 
the Mahasabha regarding early introduction of federallun. 


The Sind Hindu Conference 


Presiding ovi'r the Siinl ITindu Conference lield at Karachi on tho 15th. October 
1937 Bliai Pai niainind said ; — 

When in the JTindn Alahasablia session at Ajmer I calli'd the attention of tho 
country to the irnpoitarico of tire Constitutional ineasui'e that was being moulded 
into shape in London, I was bitloily assailed by the Congress Prt'ss. Put time 
lias shown that 1 was right in emphasising tiiat tlio C'onstitution, wilii all its 
ch'fects, could not be ignoied and to-day the Obnstitution lias conquered the 
Congress. 

The most prominent outcome of tho wm-king of the Constitution is, as 

designed by its framers, the division of the country into two jiarts. There are 

the Congress Alinistries in ofTiee in tho six' Hindu piovinces while Muslim 
Ministries have been formed in the remaining four or five provinces. Tho 
attitude of the ('ongress Ministries in the Hindu provinces is to me a very 
})iizzljng one. A\diilc tho Muslim ministries are quite free to look to the interests 
of their communities witliout any regard for the Congress or tho Hindus, tho 

Congiess Alinistrics are wedded to their jn’o-Afuslim Congress programme, and are 

ever alert in their attempts to ajipeaso the insatiable Muslim communal hunger. 
It is clear to any impartial observer that flm Hindus in the Muslim provinces 
liavo to combine thomsi'Ives under tiie banner of a Hindu party if they want to 
protect their interests and Hao with Iionour and self-respect, do force tho Hindus 
in these provinces to adopt the pio-Muslim Congress policy would bo unjiatural 
and detrimental to their interests. In tlie Hindu majority provinces tho main 
function of the Hindu Sabhas will be to keep the Congress ministries on their 
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rails and to prevent them from ^^oin" too far in the pursuit of their policy of 
pleasing and cajoling the Muslim community. 

To save their face in tlie matter of Constitution-making, the Congress Party now 
j)roj)Osos to Riimraon a Constituent Assembly. Such a |)ro))Osal I consider to be a 
meie make-believe and a sliam. The Constituent Assembly can be iumnioned only 
when the existing Government breaks down. It is meaningless to ask the present 
Government to summon tlio Constituent Assemldy. AYe all know full well the views of 
the Muslim community in provinces like llmgal, tlie Punjab. Sindh and the Fi-ontier. 

I may sav there that the North-west Frontier Congress, judging it from its Muslim 
outlook, is very htdle different from Muslim parties in other Mushni provinces. 
Wliilc the Muslims want to create “a free Islam in a free India”, how can any one 
expect hotter results from a Constituent Assemhly than from the various Fnity 
Confei'unces that have gone bcfoie. The proposal of a Constituent Assembly under 
these circumslanees is a grave political hlninlor. 

Next (;omes tlic qiiestioii of FeJeratioii. I have not the least doulit that Parlia¬ 
mentary mentality having come to stay, the Congress cannot hut accept Federation 
though Ikiinlit Jawhailal is most emphatic in oj>posing the scheme. He used 
very sti (»ng lanenago in his (list speech and when it was criticised, he 
explained in a statement that lio was not correctly reported. He was not 

against Federation as snch but he was opposed to the Federal Scheme emhodied 
in “he Government of Iniiu Act. Labii Rajendra Piasai has also snppoitcd 
this view and told us that Congress will oppose Federation because 
it lacks tlie clcnu-nt of ]>opnlar control m it. llv ])opular control Habii Rajendra 

Prasad evidently means Ckmgiess (-ontrol ; and in this s^nise the Hindu [uuvinces 

alone h.ivc come under poj»ular control. Now Hindus numh-'r thtee-fourths of the 

])opulati()n ; and liad they ln'en allowed i-eiua'sentatioa aecording to their proportion 
in tlie iiopulation (d the conntiy, then there would have been popular control in tfie 
Fcdcial Assembly in spite of the ipiota to the Indian States. The Hindus have been 
dojuived of their just rights of repiescntation by the Communal Awaid which the 
Congress has virtually accepted. Hence the eomjtlaiut of po[iular control m the 
Fcdeial Centie 

AVhilc Pundit Jawaharlal Ncliiu linds fault with the Federation on account of th (3 
share of the Fiances m it, my view is that it is the Communal Award that r-oally 
deprives the Fedcial Ass'-mhU of pojmlarcontrol. Cut ot the 2oO scats assigned 
to Jhitish India, the Hindus should get 1S7 if they are giveu their piopor sliai-e 
according to population. And this means one-half of the total numher of seats in 
the Federal Assemhly inclusive of the Indian States. Supposing they were under 
The iiilluence of the Congress, then surely the Federal Assembly could not have 
ham accused ol lacking in jopular ceiitiol Hat the position of the Hindus has been 
I'cluced so low hy the Communal Award tliat their representatives will have no 
'dlective voice in the Assembly. Insteal of seventy-five per cent, the Hindus have 
been given iorty-two per cent in tire Assembly ; out of 25U tle*y get only 105, and 
out of these lAj, nineteen are reserved for the depressed classes, 
ru, practically speaking, tlie llirulus get only eighty-six seats while the Muslims, who 
form only one fouith of the population, get oighty-thrce seats. Fanclit Jawaharlal 
attaches no value to the qu(‘stion of number of seats in the legislature; he calls 
tliem a few ciaimbs from the table of Hrtitish [mperialLsm. I think lie would realise 
the importance of these crumbs if lie just pays a little closer atteutiou to the dodgm 
played and tho havoc done by the Communal Award. 

Pt. Goviud Ballahh Pant has made a very elaborate and elear spcecli on the 
Constituent Assembly, in which he says, ‘H can say so with a little autiiority that 
1 am supposed to possess that there will be no constitution pass'^d by tho Constituent 
Assembly if the Hindus and Alushms do not agree. It is impossible to conceive of a 
constitution which may he framed against the wislies of 70 millions of people in this 

country. That constitution cannot last for tlie fraction of a second.I agree I 

liave never made a seci-ot of it that unless there is an agreement between us and 
unless there is full concord between us wo can have no freedom.” Is tliat possible V 
Tlie Muslims have fought for separate electorates and gained them witli the avowed 
object of preserviog their separate entity. Even now, Mr. Jinnah reflects the Muslim 
mentality when he says that the Muslim should develop their separate nationality. 
Quite recently a Moslem League Conference was held at Calcutta under tho presi¬ 
dentship of Maulana Zafarali Khan of Lahore. In the course of his address the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee said, “The Muslim League should adopt com- 
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plete Independence and the creation of a free Islam within a free India as its poli¬ 
tical goal; and open branches at every town and village inhabited by Muslims/’ 
Maulana Zafar Ali himself gave expression to similar feelings that the Muslims wan¬ 
ted to live as a self-sufficient and independent nation of India. 

To work out a scheme of genuine joint electorates with this mentality of a big 
community is like attempting to fit in a square [leg into a round hole. Wo must, 
then, await with patience a change in the Muslim angle of vision, before we cau 
have joint electorates. 

How can you remove the appalling poverty of this country ? Could you do it by 
instigating the workers against the employers and the peasants against the land-own¬ 
ing classes ? Will the class war help us in any way ? Let us examine the figures. 
The average annual pi eduction of wealth and consequent income per capita is Rs. dO 
per annum which means nearly one anna per head per day. It is calculated that 
the average incoino of a peasant per head is 7 ])ios per day. If you havo equal 
distiibution of wealth, you will give him two pies more jjer day. i.o. 9 pies instead of 
7 pies. AVill that remove our poverty ? The real remedy lies'in the development of 
the country’s industries, and the increase in the production of her wealth. Class-war 
will be a terrible drag on industrialisation. Even according to strict theory, socialism 
must follow and not precede iudustiialisatioii. I would ask the doctrinaire hot-heads 
not to be swept of their leet by theories of social organisation imported fiorn abroad. 
Let us rather pondi'r over the practical methods employed l»y other countries in in¬ 
creasing their wealth. England is groat and poweiful because the annual jiroduoe of 
wealth in England is twelve hundred rupees jier capita. 

The feeling of sclf-rospeet has kept the Hindus alive throughout the ages, undei- all 
the invasions and storms. For the sake of tlieir religion, iJiudus have luidergoiio all 
sorts of suffeiings and tribulations. But the faith was bright and there was something 
in Hinduism which was uot to be found elsewhere. It is this faith which has kept 
the depressed classes within the Hindu fold for thousands of years in spite of their 
troubles and disahihtios. It was tlie sjtirit of national self-iespcct that produced 
Sivaji, Kana I’ratap, Guru Govind Singh and Banda Bairagi. Take away tins scirit 
and this faith and the Hindu sociedy ber;omes a hleh'ss skeleton. It is fashion with 
some people to talk of Hindu cornmuuahsrn. Huch talks are absurd in the extreme. 
Politically, it is in the interests of the Hindus to he above all communal spirit.* 
Their religion and bigoted intolerance are pules apart; the Hindu religious philosophy 
teaches tolerance of every other religion or religious tlieory. To lecture to the lliiida 
youths on tho evils of commuuahsm is simply to attempt to cunveit the converted. 
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Trade of India in 1936-37 

An improvement in India’s balance of trade to Rs. 78 croros, the continuation of 
the risin'^ trend of agricultural prices, and an expansion in industrial production 
unaccompanied by a rise in prices of manufactures are the salient features of India’s 
trade in lOdG-li?, which is surveyed in the Annual Review of the Trade of India 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intolligenco and Statistics. 

Dealing first with world economic conditions the Review states : 

The year under review was marked by a distinct acceleration in the process of eco- 
mic recovery ndiich started In many countries from the middhi of 1932. In the 
earlier stages, the improvement was confinel to particular countries or industries 
but in 1936, the world appeared to have d.ermituly emerged from the paralysing 
conditions of the gro at depression. 

World Recovery 

The recovery, however, is still national in eharaeter aiil the rate of growth, as 
well as the level attained, varies considerably from country to counti-y ami from one 
business activity to another. 

J'he upward movement began in what may ho called the ‘sterling groiif)’ of coun¬ 
tries soon after the Unitetl K^ingdorn wont off the g)ld standard. The movement 
spread to Japan and the United States of America when these countries also devalued 
tlKiir currencies, 

III 1994 and 1935 stocks of primary commodities were being gradually worked off 
and restnefiou Sidiernos for the regulation of productifir of various commodities were 
adojited on a voluntary basis by some of the chief producers In addition to those 
restri(4ive elTorts, the droughts which occurred in North America and other import¬ 
ant countries greatly helped to reduce sto'^ks still fiiither. 

As a result, the ginieral level (»f conimoilitv prices had begun to show an upward 
trend evini before 1930. P>at in the latter half of that year, these tendencies received 
a fresh irn^ictus by the collapse of the gold block under the Icadimship of France and 
the (Icvaluatiuii of the erstwhile gold currencies in Hepternber. The cumulative eiTect 
of these causes was a sharp rise in the prices of many commodities during 1930 and 
the first quarter of 19;i7. 

Super-imposed on these general forces towards recovery was the infliienco of 
lieavy Government expenditure on armaments in many countries which gave a great 
stimulus to the heavy industries. Prices of iron and steel manufactures soared high 
as a result, and the boom conditions thus created naturally led to increased invest¬ 
ment in these industries which were precisely the industries in which emjiloymont 
and investment had been most dopressod since 1929. 

This liad an exhilarating effect on the general economic situation. The recovery 
being, however, still mainly national in character, did not lead to a similar advaaco 
in internacioiial trade, which was 15 per cent loss in volume in the yeir under review 
as compared with 1929. 

Recovery in India. 

After this survey of world conditions the review describes the progress of recovery 
in India : 

India followed the general world trend, owing to tho special conditions of tlie 
country, the course of rocovorv was somewhat different from that of other countries. 
Tho main feature to be remembered in tlie case of India is that, in spite of tho 
rajiid industrialization of recent years, she still remains predominantly an agricultural 
country and tho economic welfare of tho people depends largely on agricultural 
conditions In tlie country as well as abroad. 

The depression which started in 1929, hit agricultural countries with special 
severity. The unprecedented fall in prices of primary commodities was tho most 
marked feature or the depression, and India, in common with other agricultural 
countries, suffered severely from this. Although the improvement in agricultural 
prices began some time previously, it was only in tho year under review that there 
was an appreciable advance in the prices of India’s agricultural products. 
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Export Prices Decline 

Dealing with trading conditions the review remarks : 

The total value of India’s exports during 1936-37 amounted to Rs. 1,9G crores 
which was Rs. 3G crores more than in the precoding year and Rs. 64 crores more 
than the lowest point reached in 1932-33. As compared with 1928-29, the pro¬ 
depression year, exports in the year under review still showed a deficit of Rs. 1,34 
crores or 41 per cent. 

This enormous shrinkage is almost entirely duo to the decline in prices of exported 
articles which amounted to 41 per cent in 193G-37 as compared with 1928-29. The 
quantum of exports was in all prohai)ility slightly higher than that in 1928-29. 

Imports into India were valued at Rs. 1,25 crores in 193G-37 as compared with 
Rs. 1,34 crores in the ])rcceding year and Rs. 1.15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest 
figure attained daring tlie period. As against 1928-29, when tho value of imports was 
Rs. 2,53 crores, tho fall in tho year under levicw afnonnts to 51 per cent. 

Only a part of this shrinkagig however, is dim to tho doclino in prices. As 
compared witli 1928-29, tlio dfcre.asp! in imjiorts pi ices was only about 35 per cent 
and tliere is little doubt therefore that tho ipiantum of imports has boon rediuied 
considerably unlike exports, as compared with the jire-depi-cssion level. 

Export Trade Up 

The main fi'ature of India’s foreign trade iluring 193G-.37 was a remarkable growth 
in the exjioit trade as compared with the preceding year, tho advance being nearly 
Rs. 3G crorc-. 

Tho largest increase occuiTed in tJie case of i-aw cotton amounting to Rs. 10 B--! 
CJ'Oies; oil-S('C'ls accounted for a rise of f\s. S 1-4 crores and jute raw and 
manufactured for Rs. 5 1-2 crores. Thus, these tliroo items betweim them accounti'd 
for a rise in value of Rs. 24 and lialf crores or over two-tliiids of tln^ total. 

Smaller increases of Rs. 3 crores in gi'ain, pulse and Hour, and h's. 1 3-4 croies 
under liides and skins and a largo aggregate increase of Rs. G 3-4 m-ores in another 
miscidlaneous items account for the icmainder of tlie advance in value during 193G-37. 

Most of the items under im[)orts reconh'd decreases during tlio year nnd(>r review 
as compared with the previous year, the largest being under eotton yarns and 

manufactures amounting to iieaily R’s. .3 2-3 ciurcs. Impoits of iion and stmd 
manufactures shrank in value by over 1 1-4 crores and those of motor cars and 

other vehicles by Rs. 1-3 crore. Those tluco items account for a fall of Rs. 5 1-4 

crores out of a total of about Rs, 9 crores. 

Two items to show increase in value wore raachinory and otlior yarns and 

textile fabiiijs (except cotton) which between them registeied a lise of nearly a 
crore. All tlie other items shrank in value to tiie extent of nearly Rs. 4 3-4 crores. 

Improve^ient In I^kade Balance 

Tlio balance of tiade in merchandise, which was over Us. 8G crores in 1928-29, 
had dwindled to h’s. 3 croies in 1932-3.3. In the next three years, tho balance was 
on a somowJiat higher level, but in the year under review, *it increased to nearly 
Rs. 78 croies as comf^ared witli Rs. .31 cioie.s in the preceding’- year. 

India irapoited gold to the extent of Rs. 21 cioros in 1928-29. In 1932-33, tho 
tendency w’as reversed and India exported Rs. GG crores worth of gold. Since then, 
gold exports have been steadily going down and in 193G-‘;i7 they mounted to Rs. 28 
crores. 

Another inteiosting laid, in the year under review is Uio revival of tho imports 
of silver which amounted in value to Rs. 14 crores. As a result of this, the not 
balance of transanction in treasure in favour of India was only R-s. 14 crores in 
1936-37 as compared with Rs. 3G crores in the preceding year and Rs. G5 crores 
in 1932-33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against her in treasure to the 
extent of Rs. 34 ciorcs. 

The total balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 92 crores in 1936-37 
as compared with Rs. G7 cioros in tho preceding year and Rs. 52 crotres in 1928-29. 
This is a substantial figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing cbiefly to the 
larger exports of gold in that year. 

Agricultural Prices 

Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34. Thereafter, 
there has been some improvement. 
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The most striking rise has occurred in the case of tea, duo to the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which came into operation in 1933. Prices of tea which had fallen by 54 
per cent in 1932-33 rose steeply immediately after the scheme came into operation 
and though this level was not maintained in the next two years, yet prices were 
generally high, and in 1936-37 a further increase took place which carried the quota¬ 
tion to within 10 per cent of the pre-deprosion level. 

Prices of linseed have shown the next largest recovery. This has been due main¬ 
ly to the successive short crofis in the Argentine and Noitli America. The price of 
linseed fell by nearly 45 per cent from 1928-29 to 1932-33. Since then it has re¬ 
corded fair improvement, the index number during the year under review being 70. 

Raw cotton prices wore neaily halved between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In the next 
two years, tlin rise was very slow, and in 19i5G-37 prices wore still 40 per cent be¬ 
low those of 1928-29. 

In the case of into, jiricos {>‘11 by noaily 60 [lor cent and the rise was very 
iTioagro even in 193G-;17, when the average quotation for the year was less than a 
half of that for 1928-29. In the last few months, prices of raw jute have increased 
to some extent. 

Rico also foil shari)ly in the years up to 1933-31, showing a decline of over 60 
per cent. Prices, howevei', rose in the last two or three years, the only average level 
in 10.36-37 being only 4,3 ]H!r cent lower than in 1928-29. 

VVdioat piiees dropjtoi by nearly two-thirds l>etween 1928-29 and 1931-32. They 
rose ratlier abruptly the next year but ftdl off again in 1934-3,3. There was a rapid 
rise in wheat prices during 19.36-37, the quotation in March 1937 recording an im- 
p ovoment of one rupee a maund or 49 per cent as compared witli April, 1936. 

fn the case of giouudnuts, j)rices declined liy 60 per cent in l9il.3-3J. In tho last 
three years, howevei', j)rices advanced and in 1936-i)7 they were nearly two-thirds 
of what they were in 1928-20. 

On the wliole, therefore, a.gi ieiiltnial prices registered increases of varying pro- 
pertions in the last two or three >c,ir.s. the incrcisc tieing ]):u'tieularly marked during 
19,36-37. Prices even in that year were, however, much lower in tho case of most 
commodities tliau iu 1928-29. 

A c, Rir ULT UR XL Pro ductton 

Apart from seasonal vicissiludes, agricultur.d {U'oluction in India has shown no 
definite trend siiK'.e 1928-29. Tliis'is to he ex]( 0 '‘ted as tlieie lias been no organised attempt 
to j(iguJ.ate production exccjU in tho case of ruldjtu’, tea anJ, to some extent, Jute. Iu 
the latter case, tfiere has been some pro|>aganda to i educe tfie acreage under tho 
crop, but this does uot apj*ear to liave materially all’ecteil either the acreage or tho 
output of raw jute. 

()a the other hand, some incentive to increase the area under linseed was pro¬ 
vided by the larger demand fiom the Puitod Kingdom for this article as a result of 
preference, and tliis, coupled with tlio idatively better prices .secured for it, resulted 
in ail increase in juoduetioii. 

The area sown under sugarcane also recorded an increase in 1936-37 by over 75 
per cent, as compared with J92i)-30, and this remarkable ex[)ansion is mainly accoun¬ 
ted for by the rapid gi'owth of sugar industry in India during tlie last few years. 

It has been remaiked above that agricultural pi ices improved in a marked maunor 
during 1936-37. This was chudly tho result of a general recovery in the demaiivl for 
|Miinaty commodities and raw materials. But tke effects of this liavo been iutluenced 
m the case of each agricultural commodity by the special conditions ruling in that 
market in India as well as in other countries, 

Industuixl Progress 

Regarding industrial conditions, the Review states : 

As in most countries which suffered fiom the effects of tho groat depression, 
particularly in the steihng group, tho first definite signs of an upward movement 
m industrial conditions made their apiiearauco in India during or after 1932, 

Production in ail industries except coal recorded considerable increases during 
the period. The largest increase was in the case of sugar, its production more 
than trebling itself. The next largest incicaso was in the case of cotton piecegoods, 
whore the yardage produced was uearly doubled in the period. 

In the" case of cement there was an increase of 80 per cent, and about 70 
per ceut more steel was produced in 1930-37 than in 1928-29. Paper registered 
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an increase of over 25 per cent. In the case of the jute industry, production, 
figures for years before 1932-33 are not readily available. Since that year the 
output in the industry increased by nearly 38 per cent. In the case of c^al, 
however, production showed no increase and in 1930-37 it was slightly less than 
in 1928-29. 

Fall in Prices or Manufactures 

In contrast with the course of production, ])rices of industrial products pursued 
an almost consistently downward course in India since 1928-.’9. In other 
countries also, in spite of the recovery, prices of manufactured goods showed 
relatively little tendency to increase. The reasons for this, however, are not tlio 
same in India as in the older manufacturing countries. In those countries, 

althongh output increased greatly since recovery began, it still remained wilhin 

the limits of the existing unused productive resources and peirnitfod a thinner 
spreading of overhead costs. Since no substantial addition to the ca])ital equipment 
was involved, overhead charges became h'ss per unit as output increased. In India 
also this factor has probably operated to some extcuit. Put during the last few 
years there have been other forces, more impoitarit, which liave tended to reduce 
prices. 

The growth of production behind protective tantTs has in lecent years reached 
a stage when the effects of internal competition liave been acutely felt, leading 

in some cases to price-cnitting. On the other liand, this coiuftetition has also 

encouraged greater efTudt'ncy in methods of })rf)duction and lieljied to iiMluce the 
cost of production and this saving in cost has been jiassed on, at least jiariially, 
to consumers by way of reduced prices. 

Internal competition and increased efiieiency in m('t]iods of production appear 
to ho the main causes of the almost consistent dro]» in [uices of industrial products 
in India in recent years. 


The National Trade Union Federation 


3rd. Session—Calcutta—18th. & 19th. December 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The third session of the Congress of the National Trade Union Federation com¬ 
menced at Calcutta on the 18th. December 1937, under the presidency of Mr. B, 
Siva Rao. 

“A leaven of moderation, of wisdom born of experience will not bo bad for the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and a blend of youthful ardour will not ho useless to the 
eldei'ly leaders of the National Trades Union Federation.” 

With this plea for a united Labour movement thion^iout the country, Mr. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee of the 
National Trades Union Federation. 

The policy of the erafdoyers towards trade unions, Air. Bose continued, remained 
as short-sighted as ever. It W'as one of open or covrrt hostility. The Trades 

Unions, moderate or immoderate, w^eie cousideied snpeitluous and their leaders busy 

bodies who were out to create trouble and earn cheap notoriety. In ordinary times 
i. e, when there was no sign of labour trouble, the emj)!oyeis did not bother them¬ 
selves about labour unions. The outward calm of the emjiloyees was taken for con¬ 
tentment till one fine morning the employers w^ere aghast to learn that a strike had 
broken out. They immediately came to the conedusion that outsiders, “Communists”, 
must have been busy, working mischief among their “contended” staff. They raised 
the cry of ‘w'olf’, the Government took up the cry, Section 144 Cr. P. 0. was invoked, 

a police force was requisitioned for the protection of the loyal workers and the fac¬ 

tories, some heads were broken, and a criminal prosecution was started. The • strike 
failed or partially succeeded. In either case, the discontent continued till another 
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outbreak took place. The root cause of the trouble remained untoucbed. What was 
that root cause, asked Mr. Bose. Jt was tlio hostility of tho employers to genuine 
trade unions. 

As causes of discontent among tho workers, Mr. Bose referred to tho hiirden of 
unemf>loym(3nt ; low wages ; bribciy and corruption *, long hours of work ; insecurity 
of service ; and no provision for incapacitating illness and old ago. 

Making allowances for certain, almost insuperable, difTicullios, such as differences in 
race and languagi', tlio Royal Commission on labour had suggested certain means of 
establishing contact between employers and employees, such as tho development of 
stable trade unions, tho appointment of labour olhccrs and tho formation of Work 
Committoos. They attaidmd morn impoitan(;o and value to an internal settlement 
by means of these agencies than to any external macdiituiry. Wbat had the employ¬ 
ers done to |)i'orit by this valuable suggestion, asked Mr. Bose, Piae.tically nothing, 
tliougli more than six years had ])assod since tlio Commission reported. 

The Presidential Address 

Dehvcn'ng his presidental address, Mr. B. Shiva Fao offered liis_ congvatulafions 
to the oleeged if'presc.iitatives of tho worker in tlio differf'nt legislatures and in 
particular to Mr. V. V. Biri, Minister for Labour in Madras. He tlion paid a trihuto 
to the work of Mi'. Harold Butlor and of Dr, Pillai and Messrs. Ragliunatha Rao 
aud Marlin, lie said : 

‘^No one can fully appreciate, without spending a considerably longer period in 
lira count! y, huw far icmoved wo still are from the lino ideal which the 1. L. 0, 
has set befoie itself, and liow stupendous aie the obstai les in our path. Bnt T am 
certain tliat Mr. Butler has seen enough and heard enough to sense our needs and 
(lifliculiii’s. Lot mt' expiess on \our iiehalf tin' earnest iiope that lie will infuse sorno 
of his ow'ii entliusiasni into tho jirovincial (dovernmeuts and Oovernnu'nt of India 
and (juiidveii the [taee of [irogress in this eountry. Be cannot he unaware of the fact 
that 111 ri'cent years tlic (luveiiimcnt of India has succumbed more to the prossuro 
oxeited by tlio representatives of the ernplovers in the ('lentral Legislature. ()[)en 
declarations have been made ])romising tdiem a resjiite from further lahour legislation ; 
and an examination if tho leeoid of tlu' GovernrnenT of Tmlia in the matters of rati¬ 
fication of tho Conventions and Recommendations adojitcd at Geneva will show a sad 
lulling off from the promise of earlier ytjais. 

We have, for a number of years, been urging the ], L. O. to convene an Asiatic 
Labour Confereiiee under its auspices, so that tho ])iohlems jiceiiliar to workers in 
Asiatic countries may receive special considei'aLoii in a setting more congenial to such 
consideration than is aifoi-ded by (hnieva. The prcscmje of Mr. Butler liore, and tho 
lesults acliieved by us on our own initiative, modest as they undoubtedly are, justify 
the hope, J venture to observe, that this suggestion of ouis will he borne in mind 
for being imjdemented at an early date but under more favourab'e 

eireumstarices than imfoi tunately obtain in the Far East to-day. I\[ccting in a 
Fcdeiation whicli has for its special eoncerii the jirijhleins of the workers. 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that we, as much as any other section of tho Indian people, 
view with ahhoireiieo and disgust the ruthless aggi’essioii of Japan in China. China 
and India have min li in eomraoii, aud it is my firm eonvietion that the enlture 
and tlie spiritual outhuik of these two ancient countiies must hasten the dawn of 

tho day wlieii righteousness shall again pre\ail on the eaitli. But meanwhile cruel 

suifeiings are being Insiped upon tlie Cliiiu'se jieoiile by their opjnessors and our 

hearts go out to them in de[)est sympathy. 

“Comrades, the pliciiumcnon has been noticed, esjiecially since the inattguralioa 
of the new Constitution in Apiil, of a rcenidescem-e of unrest in industrial atoas 
in several piovinei‘s. 1 have not the figures wnth rno to make a precise 

comparison ; but it will be generally agieed that there have been many more 

strikes and loidi-outs during these montlis than during tlie last lialf-a-dozen years. 
Some of these strikes have been of what is described as tho liglitning variety, no 
foirnal notice having been given to the employer. At some eetitres tho disimto 

have been iirolongcd and sciious and caused the provincial governments concerned 
a eel tain amount of anxiety. Fven a man so entiicly on tho w'oikers’ side as 
Mr. (ori has been compelled to strike a note of warning that tho workers sliould 
not declare stiikes except as a last resort, and place tliernselves in tho wrong 
by striking without notice. I agree, if I may say so, with tho view expressed by 
tho Minister of Labour in Madras and am confident that tlie Federation generally 
endorses the principle enunciated therein. But emphatically 1 do not accept the 
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analysis of the present situation put forward in certain quarters that this raanifcsta- 
tion oi industrial unrest, wiiJesprea«l and ])otentialiy dangerous in certain ontios 
as it is, is due to the inllammatory teacliiniis of a certain set of people. Whatever 
may have hcicu the truth of the assertion eighteen years ago that the workers 
could bo led into a strike by mischievous agitatois, wo know that to-dav they are 
not so ignorant or credulous as to become the innocent dupes of partisan 
pro})aganda. I have too high a regard for the shrewd practical sense of the 
worktus to accej)t this view of the situation. 

“No, Comrades, we must look elsewhere and deeper for tlio wave of unrest 
wliieh is undoubtedly sweeping over the country. Tliere is a certain amount of 
natural impatience,_ loth on the part of tln^ woikcis themselves and those wlio 
are h'ading them, with existing conditions—an imjiatience which is finding expression 
in stiikos of diffenMit kinds, stay-in, lightning or proptuly declared. The comparative 
peace of the last few years was ]nistak''a by the jnovincia! CJovei’nrneiits and tlio 
emiiloyei'S for willing acee])tance of the conditions obtaining in industry, d'ho workc'rs 
had bcHin hit iiarticulaily hard during the period of the economic depression fiecuuse 
of their inability to safegnaid even the staiidaids to which thi'y had been previously 
accustomed. 

l>et mo give only one instance of the kind of exploitation that is going on in this 
country by a referenee to the recent lepoit of the Coal Mining Committee, whoso 
appoininient was due to a number of disasters involving the Joss of liiindieds of lives. 
Tliore was no woikeis’ i('piesentative on the Committee; and yet it has dc'elarod, 
“jisks liave been talo'n in India which would not have been possible witli less ignor¬ 
ant labour.'’ And not only has human life Ix'oii tritied with in the mines : wagies of 
labour (I am again quoting the C\)mmittee) 'diave fallen by 4.0 per cent, under-giound 
labour by 43 per cent and surface labour by 47 ])er cent.’' No wonder that the 
Piesident of the National Association of Colliery Managers were moved to I'emark 
that the w’ages weie ‘Uidieuloiisly low’’. After eniimmatiug the dividi'iids declared 
by certain companies, going up in one in.stancc to 05 per cent, the Committee has 
observed with delicious saieasm ‘ilic prii'es have not lieeii too lew to jtay dividends, 
but have been too low' to permit of adequate wages or improved methods to prevent 
avoidable waste',.’’ And can anyfliing bo more vivid than tlio Committee’s descrip¬ 
tion of the coal industry V ‘“The coal trade, in India has been rather like a race in 
W’hich jiiolit has alwaAs c^'me in tiist, willi safety a poor second, soiiiul methods, an 
‘also 3-an’, and national wellan' a ‘dead hoise’, entered peiliaps, hut never likely to 
start. Neitlier Ooverument nor tin; landlords can escape iesjamsihilitv for allowing 
this state of atlaiis to jirevail (or lung.” That, comiades, according' to an official 

Committee of Experts, is the position of one major irulnstry ; aud I will not attemjit 
to iinpiove uikui the language of the Committee'or offer any comment of my own, 
exco])t to say tliat industnal management in India and tlm 'general attitude t'owuirds 
such questions as the welfare of the workeis are not matciially different in other 
t^jics of industiy. 

In addition to Uie adveise (fh'efs of tho economic dejiression must bo mentioned 
the ahnoimal }M)litie,aI e.ircumstane(>s pievalent in the countiy dnidng the same period. 
J am not conceined Jieie to di.scuss either tho principles of civil disohedienco or tlie 
methods adopted hy the jiroviucial Coveinraents to deal with the moverm'Ut initiated 
by the Congress. r)Ut so far as the woikeis are concerned, they suffered heavily on 
account of tlie tendencies of the ]tolice to deal gencially_ with indiistiiul disputes* an 
though tliev Were activities of a political character. Tho machinery for their settle¬ 
ment throiigh conciliation or aihitiation was liaidly over utilise'd, in spite of the 

strong criticisms of tin', Koyal Cmnmission on Labour*' for it xvas so tempting and so 
easy to invoke the aid of tJie jailiceman’s lallii and section 144 of the Criminal 

riqcedure Code. Ihovincial (Jovernmeiits as wmll as cmployeis cliciisliod tho illusion 
during tlicse yeais tliat so Jong as the w’orkers could ho coerced into submission it 
did not much matter wdiat methods w’erc adopted ; they overlooked tho simple fact 

as vested interests always do, that to sit tight on a problem is not the same thing 

as solving it. ® 

The strikes that liavo taken place during the last few months are the first 

IIlilts of a leleaso fiom tho rejircssive hut otheiwise do-nolliing policy of tho 
(mveiiiments of tko last several yeais. The woikeis are impationt for reforms 
that Jiavu long been overdue, and liopeful that under tlio new provincial Covern- 
ments, esjiecially with the jdedges that the Coiigiess has given, both at its.4umual 
sessions and in its election manifesto, a definite and comprehensivo programme 
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will soon be put into operation. The Cvolume of industrial discontent prevalent in 
India is a measure of the failure of the old administrations to deal with the 

workers in a spirit of fairness and justice. It is a heavy burden they have loft 

for the autonomous provinces of to-day. I must ])]ead from this platform for a 
sympathetic understanding^ of the situation, for only thus can the new provincial 
Governments handle the ])roblcras that are lunn*; placed before tliom by the 
workers on sound and wise lines. 1 would ai)poal to tliem to lock back by about 
two decades and realise th.at the workers, right fiom the commencement of the 
movement, have preferled the methods of conciliation and arbitration to direct 
action. Strikes there have been during all these yeais, some of them ]jrolonged 
over periods of some months’ duration. But the workers do not need to be told 
that they stand to lose and to suffer tlirough stoppage of work. The primary 
clioico of the weapon is not theirs, for if the employers in India had shown a 
preferenco for conciliation and arbitration, a to recognise that even 

the workers liave a right to oiganiso thomselvcis, to demand dooont housing, living 
wages and fair conditions of work, it would have been a very dilfcreut story in 
India, Was it not the late Lord Chelmsford who earnestly ap[)oa1ed to the 

employers, when strikes were almost an epidemic, to yield to the dictates of 

icason and justice what ultimately would ho wrung out of them by force aud the 
dislocation of industry ? 

‘‘That a])])eal, 1 regret to observe, has not evoked after iill those years a 

satisfactory wi(lcs|)read response from the capitalist class in this country. Tiie 
(‘onehision is writ too largo to escape notice across the history of industrial 

devoloj)rnent in India that laboni' lias never been anylhing more lhan a commodity 

that could bo bought in the market, or never more tlian a jiawn in the game of 

rivalry between indigenous and foieigu industry. It is a tiagic confession to make 
but every time J..ancasliire sot up an agitation for the impiovemeut of our labour 
conditions, it was easy for the Indian ca[>italists to raise the cry of sellish 

interests and enlist nationalist settlement on their side. Scarcity of labour, hecauso 
of epidemics or for some other reason, was the only factor whicii evercised on 
occasions some pressure on lUera. In tlie name ot iiniustrial development they 

have with remarkalilo success exploited iii the past botli the iSwadeslii movement 
and the demand for })roteetive tariffs. We too believe in iuduslrial development 
and are willing to play our part in order to facilitate it. But can we look 

(‘oraplacmitly wlien it imjdies the physical and moral destruction of millions of 
lives in tlie name of industrial progress V TJie employers talk of industrial peace. 

Wo too want it. But industrial peace dof's not, cannot and slionld not mean tlie 

}ierpetuation of the ghastly conditions under wliieli our woikers live, in dwellings 
which are a disgrace to our civic life, on wages which are with few exccgitioiis 
on a starvation oi- semi-starvation level—victims of exploitation and disease hastening 
to a piemature death. 

“Is it any wonder then, fliat the moment a paity came into power pledged 
to tlie removal of all the evils associated with industrialisation, tiie woikers should 
break out into manifestations of discontent tljiough a series of strikes ? Novertho- 
Joss, Comrades, T venture to asseit speaking for myself, that deeply and actively 
as wo sympatliisc with their efforts to better their lot, the circumstances of 
to-day not only justify but demand a different technique’. The Congress Party 
believes in and is [iledged to the riglit of association. Let us utilise this 
favourable factor for an intensive drive for larger memhorsliip of our unions. It 
is beyond question better, safer and healthier for the workers to rely on the 
st»ength of their own^ organisations than on any outside body for the achievement 
of tlieir objective. W'e must make all jiossihle endeavours during the coming year 
to strengthen the foundations of our movement and see to it that it spreads to 
every typo and centre of industry. May I, in this eonueetion, throw out a 
suggestion V There has been for some yeais a Railwaymeii’s Federation functioning 
on behalf of all the Railway woikeis. The time lias come for us to organise 
other industrial workers also on similar lines, under the sheltering influence of the 
Federation as a whole—in the textile iudustiy, in the iron and steel industry, in 
the rapidly growing sugar industry, in the mines, and so on. We must turn our 
attention also to the workers in the tea jilantations to whose conditions Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru made such a moving reference only this week. 

Comrades, as you are aware, the Labour Sub-Committee of the Congress met in 
this city about two months ago aud drew up a programme which I believe has not 
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vet assumed final shape. Before tlmt stage is reached I hope that the Sub-Committee 
will consider the desirability of consultation with the Executive of the federation, 
for after all we are in a position to say what are the roqiiirements of Labour and to 
su‘"«-ost the aiuiroiiriate remedies. At the same time lot me say this in ray personal 
canacity : when 1 think of the iirovlncial Governments which functioned under the 
old Constitution and of those to which they have given place, especially in the pro¬ 
vinces in wdiich the Congress Party is in power, in fairness and candour I must 
observe that for the first time in India wo have a powerful party attorajiting, as the 
Government of tho day, to carry out its pledges so that labour may be accorded its 
rightful iilace in the industrial structure of the country. 1 do not suggest that the 
labour programme of the Congress is not capable of im])rovem(Mit nor that the Gov¬ 
ernments in all the provinces under (.'ongress sway have at all times been faithful 
to tlie nrinciides they piofess. But when we view these Governments m the right 
Dorsnectivo and consider tlie system of administration they have refilaced, and the 
nrogrammo to which they ai’e (committed, J have no hesitation in anirming that m 
the real interests of the wankers themselves, w'o must ado[>t towards thorn an attitude 
of helnfu! sympathetic and eonstrnctive criticism. Tliero may ho occasions which 
w^e siiall feel bound to say that th(‘y have fallen short of tludr i)iin(;i()!(!s. No Gov¬ 
ernment is infallible and no Government can remain healthy if it does not welcome 
honest and feailcss ciilicism. Bill from our standpoint, Ud ns see to it that behind 
such'criticism is a lively aiiproeiatiou of the s^jirit and temper of the now Govorn- 
meuts. Tlicre mast be,’[ cam conviiicei], mutual and active co-operation between the 
provincial Governments and the Executive of the Federation. It is easier to generalise 
about those administrations which aie nndei tho Congress party, for whatever may 
bo the local vuiiations, llu'y subscribe to tlie same creed and ])rogTamrne, than to 
refer to the Government in the non-Congress piovinccs. 1 can only express the hope 
that they will not bi' behind the Congress either in their sympathies wuth the as[)ira- 
tions of* labour or in lianslating them into action. 

1 have adopted this line, Comrades, in my address for dclibeiMte purpose. AVo 
understand better than any one else tlie miseiabio plight of the wankers, tliyir natural 
impatience to see juorni'ses converted into cachievemcnt, and tlu'ir suspicion of call 
authorities. At the same time, we care or should bt^ in a position to point out tlio 
danger of adopting the old attitude towards the provincial Governments. It is nocossaiy 
to sGess this point, because in moie than one iiidustiial centre conditions are develop¬ 
ing'in a manner which must unless tliey are lironglit under contiol result, in a crisis. 
•^ 0 ^ far as iiidustiial labour is eonceiiicd a change of Government [in the Congress- 
goveined pioviuees, if sucii is jiossihle in the normal sense, cannot in the immediate 
or even near futuK^ be for the hotter. Tbeiefore wm must make the best of tlio 
situation as wm find it, until the woikers can assert ilieir strength and come in to 
their owm. We must alter the main phase of our activity fiom agitation to construc¬ 
tive criticism. AVe tuuinot be content any moie to pass resolutions on general lines. 
In di'aling with every matter that eonceins the workers wm must bo in a ])osition to 
offer positive and detailed suggestions. It will be our duty, we must make it one of 
our main functions, not only to subject any proposals tliat may bo jmt. foiwvard by 
any party in powxu' to a cateful seisitiny but to give a lead ourselves to tho ]>rovin- 
cial Governments and to local authorities. 

Conluding, the Pn^sident ple.aded for unity among tlio Trades Union Federation, 
the Trades Union Congiess and tho Labour Assoei.ation at Ahmedahad. He also hoped 
that emiil'oycrs would lecognize the reasonableness --of the workers’ demands before 
the forces of unrest got the better of tho desire for a lasting peace. 

Mr. Harold‘Butler’s Address 

Addressing tho Conference, Mr. Harold Bailer^ Director of tlie International 
Labour OfTice^ at Geneva, said that lie w\as delighted to find the evidence in India of 
the work wliicli the 1. L. O. had been doing for tlio last 18 years. “AV'o have been 
very often accused of being too European”, ho continued “of judging most things by 
European standards and of neglecting Eastern conditions”, lie doubted whether that 
accusation really hold water and that for two reasons. Firstly, ho did not think that 
it was true there was an absolute gulf between the East and the West. It seemed 
to him that the development of industry in tho East was following tho same lines as 
in tho West. It was true tliat India had not yet reached that stage of industrial de¬ 
velopment which they found in Great Britain and the United States of America, but 
he thought that development was along the same lines and there were the sapae diffi- 
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culties and tho same problems and he had no doubt they would be dealt with by the 
same methods and on the same principles. 

Secondly, Mr. Butler did not thint that it was true that they were a merely Eu¬ 
ropean or^ijanisation. It might have been true to some extent in the early days but 
even at tho very first Conference, they had a special Committoo to consider the con¬ 
ditions in TniJia, China and Japan and over since that time they had been doing every¬ 
thing in their power to make tho links between Genova atm tho J'ast closer and more 
intimate. Mr. Butler was sure that as a result of his visit to India, he would go back with 
a very much better understanding of India’s difficulties and would bo able to direct 
tho work of his ofhee towards helping a solution of their problems much more in¬ 
telligently than if ho liad not visited the country. He assured the Conference that 
they would make efforts to arrange for hotter publicity to tho I. L. O.’s work in 
India through the medium of tho pnacdjial Indian languages. 

Mr. Butler concluded that ho had been greatly impressed by two things in India. 
Firstly, despite differences and despite variations in tho conditions in some European 
countries, the problems were fundameatally tho same. Secondly, he realised that there 
weie nevertheless some questions which would be bettor advanced if they were dis¬ 
cussed here in the East, in Eastern surroundings and by Eastern people, and ho hoped 
that tho next year or so thev would be able to make a beginning in dealing with 
Eastern questions and on an Eastern basis. 

Mr. Giri’s Addreit 

The hon. Mr. F. F. Giri^ Labour Minister of Madras, -thanking Mr. Butler, said 
that Mr. Butler’s advice on Labour problems would bu of a great help to the 
working classes of this country. But Mr. Giri wantel to make definitely clear 
that oven Genova could not help India if In lia did not know how to help herself. He 
assured tho Fedei'ation tliat tho Congress liad realised its sense of responsibility by 
passing the resolution at Karaclii alijut FundaraenUal Rights and he doelared on be¬ 
half of the Congress Governments that they stood by that resolution and would try to 
carry it out to tlieir utmost. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—19th. December 1937 

Tho Federation concluded to-day after adojitirig a number of resolutions, urging 
the Central Uoveriunent to undertake a programme of legislation with a view to ame¬ 
liorating the conditions of labour and protesting against the continuous disregard by the 
(iovornmeiit of their obligations under tlie luternarional Conventions regarding tho 
lioui's of employment, whicli wore ratified sixteen years ago. 

Tho Federation observed with great concern that some Provincial Governraonts 
even under tho new regime, were using Seetion 14-1, Gr. P. C., and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, prohibiting meetings and processions and restricting the personal 
frt^etlom of workers and urged them to amend Section 144, preventing its use in case 
of trade disputes, and to rejieal tho Ciiminal Law Amerivlmout Act m toto. 

The Federation also lU’otostod against the opening of lire on workers by tho police 
and requested Provincial Governments to institute public enquiries in'all cases of 
such firing. 

The National Trades Union Federation has suggested that tho Governments and 
the Legislatures in India should undertake a programme of labour legislation in the 
immediate future regarding social insurance of workers, of tho hours of work to 48 
a w^eek, the fixing of a minimum living wage and the abolition of child labour 
under 15. 

In view of tho grave menace to liuraan life in coal Jmines and the wastage of the 
natural resources of the country, the Federation has i-equcsted the Central Govern¬ 
ment to give immediate clTect to tlio recoraraeudations ombotliod in the reports of the 
Coal Mining Committee and has urged them to send a delegation of Indian colliery 
workers to tlio_ forthcoming tripartite conference convened by the Governing Body 
of tho intornational Labour Ollico at Geneva, early next year. 

The Federation has deplored tho policy on tlie part of employers of labour, includ¬ 
ing the Provincial Governments, of discouraging the formation and growth of Trade 
union among their employers by refusing to grant recognition on various grounds and 
has requested the Central and Provincial Governments to recognise unions and their 
employees. 

Discussing the situation in the Far East, the Federation has condemned Japanese 
atrocities m China. 
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The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Calcutta—20th. December 1937 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The prospects for the early inauguration of Federation were referred to by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his address to the Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce hold at Calcutta on tho 20th. December 1937. “It would 
be foolish”, he remarked, “to rush ahead without taking all possible pains 

for the preliminary elucidation of the various problems which present themselves.” 

Later, in his s])eech, His Excellency outlined the measures taken to improve 
tho trade intelligence servico by the apjiointment of Trade Commissioners in 
different centres abroad. 

His Excellency tho Viceroy, addressing the meeting, surveyed the political 
situation in tho country. Ho referred at the outset to the working of Provincial 
Autonomy. Proceeding, Lord Idnlithgow said : 

Wliat I have said so far has been directed ])rin(dpally to tho operation of that 
portion of tho Government of India Act, of which wo havo had practical 

experience even if over a biief period. Thoro lies ahead of us tho acinovement of 
an ideal which is tho ideal which inspired the framers of tlie Act, an ideal for which 

we owe a deep debt of gratitude to those spokesmen of tlio Indian States and of 

British India wlio partl(riputed in tlie deliberations wliieli resultod in the present 
constitutional scheme. AFhen I si)oke to you a year ago, I said that in my judgment 
Federation was not remote. I havo spared no effort in tho poihod which has since 
elapsed for the solution of the problems inherent in tho o.stabhslirneut of a Federa¬ 
tion. Those j)iobicms can never in their nature be simple. Their importance be¬ 
comes if possible greater when the Federation involves the combination and the co- 
oj)eration not only of the great j’rovinecs of British India, with their widely varying 
conditions and problems, but of the historical Indian States with their long individual 
traditions and the harmonisation so far as possible into a common schemo of British 
Indian and Indian State intcresls and concerns. Uowmver great our anxiety—and no 
one’s can bo greater than mine and that of Iho Secretary of State—to achievo 
at the earliest possible moment, tho culmination of tho schemo, embodied in the Act 
by tlie placing on the Indian Constitutional edifice, of whicli Provincial Autonomy is 
tlio first and essential stage, of the eojung stone of Federation, it would bo foolish 
to rush ahead without taking all jxissible fuiius for tho preliminary eliKiidation of the 
various problems wdiich pi-eseut themselves. I arranged, as you know, with the object 
of ensuring that in reaching our conclusions, wc had before us the fullest informa¬ 
tion as to tho questions of concern to tho Indian States fur the desjiatch to tho 
rulers of those states of emissaries of my owm. 1 cannot ovei estimate the value of 
tho approach thus made and of the information which ilioso emissaries in tlio liglit 
of their discussions with the rulers made avaiUihle to mo of tho points to which tho 
fetates attached importance. 

It has been no light matter to analyse the re.suUs of tiiose visits but I do not for 
a moment regret tho delay which has been involved for it makes it possible for us 
to say that in the evolution of tho groat .scliemo, tlig^framework of which is laid 
down in the Act of 1935 there w'as no aspect of which wo wu'io not conseions or to 
the effect of wliich we wore failing to give full value. You can rely on me to con¬ 
tinue to urge forward with all tho energy and all tlie personal interest which 1 have 
in me, tho completion of the scheme. I feel confident tliat tho rulers of the Indian 
States with their long tradition of statesmanship and their clear realisation of the 
trend of world events and tho fortunes of India can be relied upon to play 
their part. 

1 havo spoken little so far of those Immediate commercial problems which are of 
such direct concern to you and to those whom yon represent. I have done so delibe¬ 
rately because in my judgment vital as tlioso immediate iiroblems are tho matter of 
essential significance to all of us is the present and the future state cf India. Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy directly and immediately affects you and your affairs. That is no 
less true of Federation and I am sure therefore that you will forgive me if in the 
remarks which I have the honour to address you to-day 1 havo devoted so nyich 
time to these general aspects of the situation. 
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Let me touch now for a moment on certain of the developments which have taken 
place in the last twelve months, developments which directly affect and are of direct 
interest to your Chamber. Two changes of great importance which have taken place 
since Dooernbor of last year are the separation of Burma and the Provisions oi the 
Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order which came into force in April last. The 
importance of close relations between India and Burma from the point of view of 
both the countries is one which is f)rosGnt to all of us and in the lengthy discussions 
whicli lad up to the framing of the Trade Regulation Order, the constant preoccupa¬ 
tion of ray Government was to ensure tliat the change in the status of Burma conse¬ 
quent on her separation from India should involve as little dislocarion as possible in 
her commerce with India. In that, I think T am right in saying that wo had the 
support of the entire trading community of both countries. T do not think that I 
am going loo far when I say that oven after this relatively sliort experience of the 
operation of the Order in Council, we can claim tliat our object has been attained 
nor do I feel the smallest doubt that you gentlemen, wholly share my earnest and 
sincere hope that our trade relations with Buiraa will continue to show that com¬ 
mercial rivalry is not inconsistent with close and friendly co-operation. 

Tliere is a second important matter which has reached a decisive point in the 
twelve moutlis since we last met. The longlliy tiade negotiations which have taken 
place with Japan ended last A{)ri! with the conclusion of the new agreement whicli 
was formally signed in London two monllis ago. Under that agiocmont we have boon 
able to provide for responsible safeguards for our textile industry and a measure of 
socuiity for our cotton growers and I think that we can claim in the light of the 
general tone of well-informed [iress comment in both countries and of the manner 
in which tiio terms of AgieomenI liave been received by the trade that the agree¬ 
ment has given tliat reasonable satisfaction to both parties which is after all the only 
solid basis for the maintenance of friendly commercial relations hetwoou nations. 

The ira])ortanee of the tiade negotiations wiili the United Kingdom must be 

very present to all of us to-day. Our discussions with the United Kingdom with 

the object of concluding a new agreement to replace the Agreement concluded in 

1932 in ])ursuance of the Ottawa Paid aie still in progress. 1 am very conscious of 

tlie criticism which has been made—and wddely made—that those negoriations have 
been unduly protracted. This is a criticism, natural as it may be to which, in my 
judgment, if legard is had to the volume and the importance of the trade between 
the two countiies and to the complexity of the issues involved an exaggerated 
importance ought not to bo attached. To examine those details, frequently of so direct 
a relevance in a case such as tins, inevitably will take time but there has been no 
break in the negotiations. There has hardly indeed been even a necessary pause and 
at the stage which things have readied, I see no reason why, with patience and with 
understanding, wo should not be abb; to look forward to the establishment on a satis¬ 
factory and mutual basis of our rcdutions with our principal customer. 

I have paid close attention since I have been in India to the expansion of our 
trade intelligence service. Since we last met an Indian Trade Commissioner has 
opened Ids oflice in Japan. In a day or two from now an Indian Trade Commissioner 
for East Africa will be sailing from Bombay to assume his duties at Mombasa. A 
Trade Coramissionor is to be appointed in New York. Ho will, I hope, open his 
oflice tliere in Juno of next year. The appointment of a Trade Commissioner at 
Alexandria with a view to the development of our trade interests in the Levant 
countries is actively under investigation. TYe can, in other words, claim during the 
last twelve months to have taken decisions the result of which will be to develop our 
foreign trade intelligence service. I may, 1 think, appropriately in tliis connection 
refer to the recent decision to appoint an economist of international reputation as 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India. Addressing you, gentlemen, with your 
great experience of this matter 1 need lay no emphasis on the fact that it is no longer 
possible in the conditions of the present day for the economics of any great nation to 
be considered in isolation and you will feel with mo that the expansion of our intelli¬ 
gence system would be of little use without a proper studv and interpretation in India 
of the data whicli the expansion of that system make available. I am confident that we 
can look for assistance of the utmost value from the advice and the wide international 
experience of the gentleman who has been selected for this most important post. 

I am accused from time to time of displaying an interest in agriciilture which is 
close to a degree which leaves me little time to consider the improvement of industry. 
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Gentlemen, I am deeply and sincerely concerned with agricultural problems—I think 
thejr are oi the utmost importance to industry and I am sure that it is vital to indus¬ 
try if real progress is to be made that agriculture in the countryside should be in a 
flourishing condition and I am glad to see the recognition which your Chairman gave 
in his speech to-day of the importance of the condition of agriculture. Lot mo at 
once, however, repudiate any suggestion that because I am interested in agiiculturo, 
I do not take the closest and the most informed interest in the industrial problem. 
My own considerable experience of groat industrial concerns lias provided mo with 
some degree of familiarity with the jiroblerns of industry and I would add with a 
natural incentive, while i liold my present charge, to do all in my power to further 
industrial development and prosperity in India. You may be sure tliat T shall at all 
times be ready and open to any suggestions which 1 may receive from the commercial 
interests of this country. 1 hope sincerely that the Industrial Confereuce whicli took 
place at Lahore a few days ago under the cliairmansliip for tlie first lime, of ray 
Commorco Member in whose portfolio the subject has recently beeu included, will pro¬ 
duce results of real value. 1 would draw your jiarticmlar attention to the discussions 
on industrial surveys and the connected subject of the development of schemes of 
apprenticeship and the several schemes for ladping young men of tJie educated classes 
to start and conduct small industrial enterprises. 

You know, I think, liow anxious T am to give all the hel]) I can to Iho solution 
of the problem of unemployment whieli as I liavo fnapieiitly indicated in the past is 
BO great a source of anxiety and which bears so hardly and .so undeservedly on the 
middle class in tliis country. I know how conscious the Ihovincial Governments are of 
its importance and I am sure that we can look with confidence to them for their 
fullest and their most symjuithetic coopeiatioii. 

1 have detained you too long and I do not pro])Ofie to say more than a word moro 
but I would like to say fhst of all how much impoiranee 1 attai h to tlie 
generous acknowledgment made by your Chairman of the full eonsideiadion given 
to all the interests concerned during tlio passage of the Insuianee Hill. 1 fully 
associate myself with the tribute he has j»aid to the success and tlie fairness with 
which this most contentious Bill was piloted tJivough (lie Ceutral legislature by the 
Law Member. 

You have referred in your speech to the Motor Vehiides legnslation now under 
the contemplation of my Government. Tliis is a question to wliieh, as you know for 
sometime past, the Governmt'ut of India have been giviug close atteutiou, Tho 
general lines of tlio Bill have recently been eon&ideied at l)ellii by tlio transport 
Advisory Council and 1 trust that the m''asnre whitdi will emerge out of those 
discussions will be found to be generally satisfictory to aU the interests conccined. 

Let mo say, too, how glad I am that it sliould be proposed to revise tho 
Merchandise Marks Act and to introduce a scliemo of statutory trade mai’k 
registration. The growtli of industrialisation in India and the piogressivo diversitiea- 
tion of the country’s foreign trade lend additional iiujioitance to this question. I 
have felt increasingly in the light of press and other comments that tlie demand for 
protection against infringement both at home and abroad is most strong. My 
Clovernmonts are fully aware of tlio diflicnliies which tlie owners of trade marks 
at present exporienco in India and I am very ready, and indeed anxious, to meet 
the demands of the trading community for the introduction of a system of statutory 
registration. I do not ignore that there are controversial points wliich must bo 
settled before any measure can be introduced in the legij^atuie and 1 liave taken 
stops to ensure that these sliall be examined in detail by the expert Departments 
concerned. Let me only say that I realise to tho full tin* importanco of tlio issues. 
Commercial opinion will bo fully consulted before any decision is reached as to tho 
advisaliility of proceeding with tJjo scheme, I arn confident tliat you will share my 
view as to tho importance of ovorcomiug difficulties and of giving elleot to a scheme 
of this nature. 

Before I conclude I would like most heartily to associate mysolf with tho tribute 
which your chairman has to-day paid to your new Governor. I haVo known him 
for many years and he and I have worked together in closest and most intimate 
touch during the time that I have been Viceroy. He takes tho ))lace of a great 
Governor who has, you will agree with me, rendered service of tho utmost value 
to Bengal and therefore to India. No one who knows Lord Brabourne can for a 
moment doubt that with his remarkable qualities, his energy and his wide experionge, 
his contribution to the welfare of this presidency and of India will be outstanding. 
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Indeed, I know of no man better equipped to hold the great charge upon which he 

entered last month. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the welcome you have given me to-day and 
the opportunity you have given rao of thinkiii ’ aloud on some of the major problems 
which cannot but lx? always in the mind of those on whom there rests the 

rospoiiKibility for gov»n’ninout in India. Your symiialhy, your co-opcration, your 
realisation of the many aspects of the problems confronting us will bo of inestimable 
value to UK?. You can rely as far as T am conoenurd on a syn.pathetic approach, 
in the light, of rny own expcnenc*' of tho difTicuIties and the anxieties which 
confront all businessmen, to \our difficulties and problemR. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Relief from Double Tax.vtiox 

Mr. G. A. BnmhrifJgc {Madras Chamber) moved a resolution on income-tax urging 
upon the Cential Government the need for an caidy icview of the ])rcscnt arrange¬ 
ments for granting ndief from double taxation bonu' by an asscsscf? taxed in British 
Tiulia as well as in M\sore and other States. He said that in the letter to the 

Associated Cliamber.s. the Goveimment of India had stated that the latior had already 
hemi in eorrespondeiHie with Mysoie ov(?r Hu? subject. Tlic' presimt resolution was 
pKNant to secure inf(nmation as to how far the matter had fiiitlier progressed and 
i*" the (lovernnuMit lia I been able to achieve anylhing hy tho negotiations. Both tho 
Associated Chambers and tlie (ioveinmcnt were fully aware that the administration 

of the Income-la.x Ad in cerlain Indian Statt's lusnlted in iindne jiroportion of 

donblti income-tax relief to an assessee to ihe ddi-ini'nit of British India revonuo. 
The underlying |)i‘ineip'o of reliid from double taxation should lx? that when an 
income was subicoted to taxation in tin' Indian State.; as well as British India tho 
assessees should ho granted relied to such i‘xteiit tliat -the tinal amount of taxation 
borne by liirn would not exceed the amount Ic' woul 1 hi' oillo l upon to jiay on 
the income concin-ncd in tho country liaving the higher rate of taxation. Ho thereforo 
suggestc 1 some form of arbitr.ition tribirial con-esong of represent.ah V ':; of tho 
(lovei'iimi'iit of India, the Indian States and iion-oflijial ojiiuion wliich might provide 
a method of deciding tin; points at issue. 

Mr. If. J. Bengal Cliamher, sujiported the resolution He said that to 

cover ad ])Ossible eases they askeil for lelief to the extent of lesser of the taxes. 
They w’ere told a \('ar ago that tliei'e was -more than a suspi(don” th:it the British 
Jiulian Government did not leceivo its full share of the tax and this condition of 
affiirs was not unknown to the (tovci nrueiif. T'lnt eonditioii still [lersisted, but as 
tlie pioposei' of tlie ri-solutiun had said, the Government were no doubt doing 
everything possible for its I'everuie. They hoped this was so. As human beings 
they abhorred taxation of all kinds, hut as good eitizens they strongly objected to 
then Government not receiving its fair sharo of what was extiacted from tho 
eommercial community. 

Surcharge ox I.xcome Tax 

Mr. O. H. Coo/.T, I^ombay Chamber, supported tlio resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. H. S. Richardson (Bengal (diamber) moved a resolution on the remaining 
surcdiarge on income-tax and super-tax. He said the level of taxation which was 
borne mamly by a very small section of the commuuity wuis even now too high. 
This deidelion of the resources of industry, oceurririg at a most inopportune time 
as it did, must retard the growing confidence of tho juihlic in the future of industrial 
enterprise in India. If heavy taxation did not stop the process of industrialisation 
it had checked Its celerity. 

*Vrr Leslie Ihidson (Bombay), seconding tho resolution, said theirs might be a 
voice ci'ying in the widcimess, hut still that voice must be raised as loud as possible. 
Mr. Rudinrdsoid s lemaiks rc’garding the income-tax experts’ report sliouli bo 
pointers for close consideration by the Select Committee to which, he understood, 
the Income-tax Bill would bo referred at tho next session of the House. Mr. 
Richardson liad raised certain very excellent points which would be most useful 
and ho Wtas also cerlain that criticism in the same direction from other quarters 
would be forthcoming. The resolution was carried. 
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Protection to Cotton Growers 

Mr. C. L. Buss (Karachi Chamber) moved the resolution for the protection of 
Indian cotton growers. He said the catastrophic fall in price and lack of export demand 
had already jiroduced a financial situation in the Punjab and Sind which was bordering 
on a crisis. Therefore, an assured market must be found and it was the contention 
of the Karachi Chamber that such a market could bo found in the United Kingdom. 
Obviously, he said, there would ho strong opposition in interested quarters to any 
proposals for further reduction of the import duty on United Kingdom piocegoods, 
but ho suggested that tho well-being of agricultural provinces like the Punjab and 
Sind could not ho indefinitely suhordinated to llio artificial fostering of protected 
industries. If necessary, a sliding scale might ho agreed to as in tho^^ case of Japan, 
hut the proposal would have to be really attractive to the Unitod Kingdorn. 

liai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) while sympathising with the spirit of the 
resolution regretted that lie w'as unable to support tho resolution wholehoartedly. If 
there was to be any quota system between the United Kingdom and India in regard 
to cotton textile goods the quantity of cotton should be the determining factor. 

Mr. A. McTnfosh (Bombay) suggested an amended resolution running as follows ; 
“In view of tho very serious situation winch has arisen in tho cotton trailo due to 
world supplies being vastly in excess of tho estimated consumption and recent events 
in China which appear likely to result in tho rejilacoment to some considerable extent 
of Indian cotton by Chinese cotton in Ja])an, tlio prospects of satisfactory disposal 
of the Indian crop must ho a serious pioblem. Tho Association, therefore, urges on 
tlie Government of India tho necessity of incorporating in tho trade discussion with 
the United Kingdom the conxideiation of an arrangement wlu’rebv an assured market 
for Indian cotton of suitable qualitios may bo fouud in tlie United Kingdom.” 

TIio amended resolution was ])ut to vote and carried. Bengal and three other 
chambers did not exercise their votes. 

Stamp Duty on Currency Bills 

Mr, O. A. Todrick moved and Mr. C. W. Tosh (Upper India Chamber) seconded 
the resolution on stamp duty on inland currency bills, which was caii’ied. 

Tax on Foreign Incomes 

Mr, O. H. Cooke (Bombay Chamber) moved an amended resolution on foreign 
incomes which ran as folpAvs : ‘'This Association is of opinion (hat tho recommenda¬ 
tions of the Inconaetax 1 quiry Committee to tax foreign inc-omes of residents not 
domiciled in India on the basis of the whole income arising is iiuquilablo and urges 
the Governnnmt of India to accept the prineiple of taxation on ri'ciproi'-al basis with 
other countries in which case the Unit(‘d Kingdom lendois Indians resident in the 
U. K. assessable for income-tax on income arising in or remitted to U. K. only.” 
Mr. Cooke said if llio jirojiosals of tlie Committee were accepted by tho Central 
Governravont two classes (d jieople of non-Indian domi(.ilu wore atlected chiefly, 
firstly tliose who take up api»ointments in India over a period of years interspersed 
by periods of leave in countries of tJicir domicile and finally retire from this country 
and secondly those wdio paid rogmlar annual visits to India as was tho custom_ of 
many overseas sales lepiosentativcs. His contention was it should be recognised 
tliat one country only should have the right to levy tax on individuals of domicile 
and none otlior. 

Sir George Camphelly .supporting Mr. Cookers resolution, said if the proposals 
of the Committee were accepted the result wciild bo to penalise tho honest tax-payor 
and perhaps turn some from the paths of lightcougness. Evasion would be more 
widespread than unrler the present system. The elTect on non-domicilcd persons 
would be that tliey would be subject to taxation on that portion of thoir foreign 
income which they could not enjoy in India. This hardship was recognised in the 
United Kingdom, where tlie Codication Committee, with no loss than 137 years’ 
income-tax records and precedents to guide them, endorsed those . special provisions 
dealing with the foreign income of a oon-domicilod person which was a feature of 
the United Kingdom income-tax law. The objection juit forward by the experts to 
this universally accepted distinction between domiciled and noii-domiciled persons 
was that it would amount in fact to discrimination. This was due to the failuro 
on the part of the experts to recognise the existence in India of many communities 
domiciled in other parts of Asia or America or elsewhere. This reference to 
discrimination was open to the strongest objection. Sir George Campbell held 
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that both the Uaitod Kiagdom and ladia schemes of 1931 and the experts themselves 
had publicly recognised the right of non-domiciled persons for special treatment In 
this matter. “I would, if necessary and if possible claim this as the right of a 
minority community, which must claim the protection of Government,” concluded 
Sir George. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Post & Telegraph Services 

Moving the resolution on the shortcomings of the post and telegraph services, 
ColonelilV. Rae^ D. S. 0. (Calicut Chamber) said the postal service might be good in 
Calcutta^ and other larger cities but they were living far away and near a single rail¬ 
way lino, possibly their dis.satisfactio n might be enhanced by the fact that many of 
tlielr letters were misserit to Calcutta. Jieferring to the telegraph soiwices, he quoted 
what a leading lu'wspapor in Madras had jmbhshod about the delays in receiving press 
messages from different centres of India. That state of atTairs, he said, would not ba 
tolerated in the United Kingdom and should not bo tolerated liore as well. Justifying 
the abolition of [ihoriogram charge of two annas or failing that its reduction to one 
anna, Mr. Rae said a little tightening up all round, not on ly in the telegrajihs but also 
in the postal department, mgiht produce remarkable results and this was the point 
which they wanted the now Member for Communications to consider. 

Mr. P. H. Quest (Northern India Chamber) seconding the resolution on the posts 
and tolegrajih serviijes, said that since the last meeting and as a result of the action 
taken by the i’osts and Tclegra()hs Department consequent on the resolution passed at 
t.iut meeting, there seemed to be no doubt that some improvement had been registered, 
but the ))osition was still far from satisfactory. Instancing the case of delay, the 
speaker said it appeared that at this rate of progre.ss the only punishment that would 
bo ]) 0 ssible when a fault was discoveiuHl would be to stop the pension which ho (the 
offending servant) would be then enjoying. Ho submittci that this distressing fact 
was not a fault of the service but of the apiiareut inability of the Department to find 
out the fault and take disciplinary action. Conditions could rlo^ imfirove if the orga¬ 
nisation was such that it took more tlian four mouths to discover the culprit. The 
root cause of the trouble, he added, appeared to be inefficiency in supervision. If 
this resolution were to bo jiassed unanimously it ought to remove any doubts that 
might bo still lingering in the minds of the (Jovernme nt as to the advisability of this 
proposal. 

Ru)q)orting the resolution, Rui Bahadur P. Mukc.rjre (Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) said ho had travelled between two plaices, New Delhi and Calcutta, and still ho 
suffered from the po.stal disadvantages to which references had been made by the pro¬ 
poser of the resolution. Even when lie instructed his olTice to utilise exjiress seivico 
no improvement was felt. Ho, therefore, sujiported the resolution. The resolution was 
put to vote and carried. 


Withdrawal of Tariff Valuatioxs 

Alovirig the resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations witliout notice, Mr. 
A. McIntosh (Pombay Chamber) said the Goveiaiment had issued a notification cancel¬ 
ling tariff valuations on various items and transferences to the ad valorem list. Those 
items included copjiur and yellow metal sheets. It was ])resuraod the reason for this 
step was the desire of the Government to secure enhanced revenue from the increased 
market valuation of these -imports. He criticised this policy because it created 
difficulties which did not appear to liave been fully realised. 

Seconding the resolution on the wdthdrawal of tariff' valuations without notice Mr. 
S. C. Lyttlcton^ n. s. o. (Bengal Chamber) said it was quite obvious that there were 
very good reasons for fixing tariff valuations in the case of certain goods, particularly 
those subject to sudden and violent fluctuations in value and those reasons had not 
disappeared. The immediate efl'ect of tho abrupt removal of tariff valuation on yellow 
motal sheets this year would be chaos in the market and losses to good many dealers. 
The more far-reaching and harmful effects of such actions on the part of tho Gov¬ 
ernment wore they contributed so greatly to nervousness and that feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty of which they already had quite enough in the w^orld to-day. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. W, R. Stevens (Narayanganj Chamber), mrving tho resolution on navigation 
lights for country craft on rivers, said the matter had now become more acute on 
account of the much larger country boat traffic in the riverine areas of East Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. He was not sure one in a thousand manjhis in East Bengal was 
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acqnainted with the law on the suiqect and therefore the danger to lifo and property 
was obvious and it was to minimise this risk that the resolution had been put for¬ 
ward. Tf, however, he added, the resolution was carried and tho Government accepted 
it, his Chamber’s suggestion was that an Act or rules should be created rather as an 
educative and protective measure than as a repressive measure. At present a fine 
of Ks. five hundred could be levied on tho offender but his Chamber would-be satisQed 
if it was made half, provided the Act made offence cognisable and choukidars and 
daffadars in tho country areas were empowered to take cognisance of any breach of 
the lighting rules. 

Mr Anwardley (Bengal Chamber) supported the resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. The session at this stage concluded. 


The Indian Economic Conference 


2l8t. Session—Hyderabad—28th« December 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The 21st. session of tho Indian Economic'Confcnuico opened at Hyderabad on tho 
28lh. December 1937. More than two hundred delegates attended the Conference, 
besides a huge number of otTicials and non-olTicials. 

Nawab Mahdi Yacr Jung Bahadur^ President.of tho Rt'cf'jition Committee, welcomed 
tho delegates. In tho course of his speech tho Nawab said that llydorabal had a 

great deal in common with British India in the oecnoinie probbnns that it had to 

face. Two im[)ortant problems, namely, unemployment of ediiealed youths and pros¬ 
perity of agriculturists, wore being tackled by tlu' Gjvernmi'nt wlio Avei'o trying to 
improve tho life of agriculturists and recognising their education to enalde in future 
their young men from schools to take up produ'dive woik. L’hey were proceeding 
on somewhat different lines from Biitish India. In British India tlie slogan was earn 
while you learn, but in ITyderabad tlnyy found earning and learning would not go to¬ 
gether. They wore making j.riniary elncatiun more attuictive, more eoinpreliensivo 
and more suitable. In tho seeondary stag'*, lliey hoped to give a vocational bias to 
boys and girls so that in tlio later stage, tlioso who weiai qualified might take up 

different lines. That was a groat experiment. But they were determined to try it out. 

Tho Kt. non. Sir Akbar llyrlari before opening the Conference read out tho 
following message from B. K. il. the Nizam :— 

The Nizamis Message 

“I feel gratified when I see that tho Osmania University is not only spreading 
enlightenment among my subjects, but is also creating more and more intellectual 
contact with other parts of Jiidia. At the beginning of tho year, wo iiad tJie Jndian 
{Science Congress in our midst and at the end of it, ”1 am pleased io know that the 
economists of India arc bolding tledr twenty-first s'^ssion in the capital of my 
Dominions. The prosperity of our country is closely c'lnnecded with the scientific 
Study of its economic problems and it i.s a hafipy sign tliat wo in India have realised 
tho importance of tliis science and have made provision tor the teaching of Econo¬ 
mics in our univorsifics 1 hope that this Confoieiice will stimulate the interests of 
my people In their economic affairs and In tho possibilities of the economic develop¬ 
ment of Hyderabad. India is a country of rich natural endowim^nts and it is the 
privilege of Indian economists to show ways and means of placing India in line with 
the most advanced countries of the world.” 

The Opening Address 

In opening the conference, Sir Akbar said that he greatly valued tho opportunity 
afforded to him of extending to so many distinguished economists or India a 
hearty welcome to the capital of a promieri Indian State. He regarded their 
choice of venue as highly significant. As economists they were naturally 
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conscious of ties which linked Indian States and British India and their presence 
in Hyderabad afforded additional proof of the importance of the place which 
States were now recognised as holding in the -polity of their motherland. 

The days had long gone by, continued Sir Akbar, when Indian States were 
regarded as more unwanted appendages of British India. For it was now 
recognised that they were the traditional exponents of a political urge which had 
made itself manifest througliont many centuries of their history. This urge was 
derived from astonishing range and variety of culture which wore the glory 
of India. The preservation of these cultures was as much a part of their national 
heritage as the right of their (ioun try as a whole to control its own destinies. From 
very early times, Indian States had been traditional homos of Indian culture and 
through all vicissitudes of changing fashion, had preserved intact the ancient 
cultural conceptions of India. The richness and variety of Indian local cultures 
presented no obstacle to the progress of the country as a whole ; indeed they might 
discern in liie recent inauguration of provineial autonomy in British India a 
recognition of the value of the principle of local diversity, which was the 
counterfiart of the fundamental unity of tlioir country. The true welfare of the 
great laud of India dejiended upon the nice preservation of an equilibrium between 
forces which derived their strength from age old striving for local autonomy. Each 
set of forces was indispensahle with its proper sphere and tho country on the whole 
suffered if one sot of forces was permitted to trespass too widely upon the sphere 
of operation of tho other. The realisation of this vital truth had throughout inspired 
the Asafiah House of llyderabad to adojit its two-fold policy of contributing on the 
^ne Iiand to the welfare of India as a whole and iireserving on the other that wealth 
of tradition, administrative, cultural, social and economic, which was characteristic 
of tho genius of tho people of these Dominions. In Hyderabad, they presented a 
miniatui’o incture of Indian as a wdiole and Deccaui culture has been built up through 
ceinairies by a synthesis of diverse .races and different faiths. To this synthesis, 
Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim elements had all mace their contribution. He hoped 
that in tho course of their welcome visit to Hyderabad, tliey would find opportunities 
of exploring for themselves the rich treasures in the realms of art and architecture 
which constituted some of Hyderab.id’s most distiuctivo contribution to the cultural 
wealth of India. 

Sir Akbar then referred to certain topics which demanded tho close and concen¬ 
trated attention of all men of goodwill. Tiio problem springing most readily into 
the minds of them all was tliat of unemployment. This iiroblem had been analysed 
from many different jioints of view. At the moment, there was not enough work 
of particuiar kinds for people who desired to undertake productive labour. He 
suggested that in essence the problem was one of readjustment. Their country 
possessed natural resources of almost every kind. If these were utilised widely and 
well, he for one could not believe that there would not be work for all. They must, 
on tho one hand, modify their economy to permit scientifio utilisation of these 
natural resources and on the other bring about such changes in traditional lines of 
their educational system that tho rising generation was adequately fitted to take advan¬ 
tage of tho opportunities thus opened to it. The reorganisation of the educational 
system of the IState was based upon the necessity of bringing education into confor¬ 
mity with the needs of the people. By nursuing this policy, they would be solving 
the problem of educated unemployment and also aiming at a widespread development 
of the economic resources of the State. A combination of these two benefits would 
lead to cumulative advantage. Tho new^ methods and new ways, revealed to them 
through progress and ajiplication of scientific knowledge, would in their turn, lead 
to a more balanced adjustment of their whole economy. Government and the govern¬ 
ed would alike benefit from tho increasing intimacy of relation between natural 
resources and trained intulligciico. lie hoped that their deliberations would throw 
light upon many of these problems. 

Proceeding Sir Akbar referred to tlie problem of dndigonous banking and said that 
in Hyderabad, the principal problem was to co-ordinate and connect with one another 
innumerable channels, large and small, through which capital resources of the country 
flowed. The particular lino of enquiry over which they in Hyderabad were engaged 
at the moment was that of co-ordiiiating their capital resoaices so as to use them 
most effectively for the agricultural and industrial reconstruction of the State. At the 
present moment an expert inquiry w’^as being conducted into this side of the problem 
and he hoped they would be profited much by their own discussion. 

56 
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Referring to trade cycle which was linked with the problem ot indigenous banking, 
Sir Akbar said tJiat in many western countries, as they were well aware, it was 
regarded as one of the duties of the State to influence so far as might bo the course 
of trade cycle by taking such measures as seemed calculated to level off the apex of 
booms and grade steepness of depressions. 

Sir Akhar then made a reference to the rehabilitation of provincial finances and 
said that the success of self-government in the provinces, of which the measure 
was the benefit conferred upon the people, must de})end very largely on the caj)acity 
of those now assuming the direction of provincial governments to utilise most the 
scientific and financial resources at their disposal. In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Department made a triennial allotment for each department on the basis of its 
avei-ago annual expenditure whicli led to thonghtful and well-considcrecl schemes of 
long range development and eliminated that wasteful oiillay whicIi some times charac¬ 
terised the departmental cxjienditure towards the end of each twelve month under tlie 
system of annual budgading whero tlie unspent balance laid to be returned. Dy a 
further lefinomeut. they luul inti educed the system under which the surplus at tlie 
end of tlie triennial ]»eriod was shared between the department showing a surplus 
and various nation building de])artments of tho State. This system, it had been 
found, worked for ecoiioniy and efficiency in management and hie hojied, might be 
found useful in other parts of the country also. 

Continuing Srr Akbar said that in all the matters referred to above, their was 
one fundamental postulate—an adequate knowledge of economies. Accuiate statistics 
constituted the sole guide for both the economist and the administiator as without a 
knowledge of lueciso facts, their decision would not remain uninfluenced by personal 
equation. Party ])olirics, and turmoil of idection, the nei'd of attracting the suffrage of 
peo])le turned inevitably one into a jiartisaii of ono view or the otlu'r. ’Without the 
assistance of accurate statistie-s they liad no material upon winch tliey could form a 
right judgment. Hut even wlien the material was available, it was lu’cessai-y that 
they should eonsider it with impartial minds. “AVe must free ourselves from the 
trammels of commuualism, we must recognise the fundamental unity of our interests. 
It is in this direction if 1 may say so tliat tho Indian Economic Conference consist¬ 
ing as it does of men trained by their acaaemie experionco to take detached views, 
can provide invaluable guidance to the administrators and statesmen of our country.'' 
They in Hyderabad were in a |to.-,iiion which called for a eeoiiomii; ])lanning. No 
one was more keenly alive than tlu'y wore to the dangers of insufheienily considered 
State intervention. At the same time, unless economie progiG',s ]irocoedcd in accor¬ 
dance with oidered jilan, ])ast work and past investigations v here all labour lost and 
potential advance might degenorati' into a policy of drift. It was along these lines 
they were facing and coiisideiing })rublcms wliicdi confronti^d them in the economic 
sphere. He liad already alluded to the cmi)liasis whi^di they were' laying on voca¬ 
tional education. ]Il 5 had further alludeti to tiieir present inqiiij'y into hanking. 
They wero investigating tho eeoncmic burdens of their agiicultiirists and the possibi¬ 
lities of relief through consolidation of holdings, liquidation of debts and increased 
security of tenure combined with improvements in metliods of agrimilture and in the 
condition of land. It was hoped tliat in connection witli the banking inquiry they 
might lay the ground woik for increasing credit facilities wdieie seientific marketing 
and grading of pi educe had already been undertaken. Provision of cheai) power was 
ill tlieir hands and a surv(\v was being made with Ihe object of utilising the liydro- 
elcctiic resources of the Htate. Additional railway d(>\"clopment \vould result in the 
opening up of areas of great economic potentiality. It should lie a part of planning 
to think out how best to prosorvo tho balance bet\^ een private enterprise and State 
action. Sir Akbar concluded wishing their deliberations all success. 

The Presidential Address 

In tbe course of bis address Dr. P.J, Thomas said that tho Indian Economic Associa¬ 
tion held its first session at Calcutta twenty years ago. “Since fhon tho Association 
has grown in number and influence. A momentous step in self-government has lately 
been taken in the Provinces of India, and tho Association is expected to give tho 
lead in economic matters to tiieso Governments. It is for jiersoiis of riper age and 
mellowed wisdom to give such a lead. 1 shall only perform tho jiandi by giving a 
brief analysis of what 1 consider to be our fimdamental economic problem to day.” 

“Tlie most distressing feature of India’s economic position” Dr, Thomas said, “is 
that in spite of the large increase in foreign trade and industrial production in the 
last S9venty years, there has not been any appreciable improvement in the standard 
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of living of the masses. Witli all the increase in production labourers in organised 
industries still number only 1.6 millions or less than half per cent of the total 
population. Our information about income and standard of living is inadequate, but 
we have enough evidence ts show that living standards, even of urban labourers, 
remain very low. 

“It has lately been customary to imimte the economic ills of India to the trade 
depression. In many countries, especially those narrowly specialising in certain kinds 
of industry or agriculture, there has been a severe setback in production, trade and 
employment; but in India, on the other hand, the years of the depiession coincided 
witli a largo expansion in industrial production, thanks largely to the (Tovernraent's 
tariff policy. Bimjo 1928-29, the production of cotton piocegoods has incroasoi by 89 
per cent, sugar by lOlG per cent, pig-iron by 213 per cent, and steel by Ibl per c(;nt. 
Nor has export trade fallen in quantum. There has boon a large increase in the 
exports of raw jute, raw cotton and oil-seeds, which are the mainstay of our com¬ 
mercial agriculture, The increase between the post-war period and i93G-‘57 was 50 
per c»mt in cotton, 67 per cent in raw jute, and 380 per cent in groundnut. No doubt 
the tcinis of trade turned against India by a large disparity between expoi t and im- 
])ort i)riccs (22 points) between 1929 and 1931, but the disparity got nan owed down 
to 4 I'oints ill 1936-37. All this lieljied in maintaining purchasing power in the coun¬ 
try. Ruial debt is still a serious jiroblem, but it was a crying evil even in 1928 
and no degree of recovery will wipe it cut. It can only be cured by a reconstruction 
oi rural economy. Therefore, the jiroblom of India, to-day, is not merely one of 
recovery, but of solving our perennial problem of poverty and a low standard of 
living. 

^Hndia bas abundant natural resources and a large labour supply to utilize thorn. 
The two prime essentials for economic activity are therefore available in ample mea¬ 
sure, and yet the resources remain uutapjied and mau remains pour. Fur this state 
of things, various causes liave been assigned. In my opinion, it is due to two factors : 
(1) ineffeient aiul inadequate produetion and (2) inequitable distribution. Those two 
causes interact on each ether at many ])oints. 

In India, the producer, whether lie bo a cultivator or an artisan, depends on 
moneylenders and traders for cafutal and raarketiug, and the nature of the bargain is 
generally such that he seldom gets any reasonable share of the fruits of his labour. 
All over the woild, even in Foviet KhTssia and the V 8. A,, agricniUurists obtain a 
much sm;iller jiortiou of the national income than their labour entitles them to. The 
ageni'ies that trade in agiieultural piodiice obtain with loss effoit a much larger share 
of tho income from land. The posit.on is worst in India, because here the middleman 
makes profit not only hy handling agiicultuiaal pnidueo but by advancing money to the 
agriculturist on unconscionable terms. In the ryotwari areas, the Cioverument too 
gi'ts a good slice of the income from land. What is left to tho cultivator is liardly a 
living wage, and he lias .soon to borrow for maintaining himself and famiiv. Tlius evim in 
normal times, tho ngrieulruiist is in want and in debt ; and when ciops fail or cattle 
^he, he has to mortgage his land, and mortgages generally end in loss of land. Nearly 
tlie same conditions obtain in the handicrafts ; and tiro artisans arc everywhere 
.steeped in poverty and debt. 

“With the dawn of modern economic conditions in India—a money economy, 
statutory rights in land, registration of money claims, laws of contract and eivil pro¬ 
cedure and courts to administer them—the lot of the agriculturists only became 
worse. Their credit increased when laud laws were enacted, but facile eiolit proved 
a curse to most of them. Landliolders freely used their credit to liorrow, mostly 
for non-productive purposes ; but ]»ayraout was difficult and tho new law courts, un- 
liko the old jiauchayats, gave all facilities to the ereditoV to recover liis claims. Thus 
land alienation became common and ‘the condition of the agriculturists became worse. 
AVith the increase of foreign traSo after 1860, towns grew in size, an urban middle 
class arose and professional men carved out large incomes, bid the rural masses who 
made all this possible benefited little by it. The balance of trade in favour of India 
went on increasing year after year, and much money ilewed into the country, but 
tho bulk of it went into tho pockets of merchants, money-lenders, and other middlemen. 

“Had the people who obtained tho hulk of tho profits from agrieulturo and 
handicrafts invested their earnings in productive -enterprises, the economic system 
would have functioned bettor. This is what liappens in all advanced countries, 
including Japan. Jn 1868, when Japan was opened to foreign trade, the landlord and 
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trader put their savings into productive enterprise and thus the country developed 
rapidlyBut in India, the habits of moneyed persons have not been conducive to 
productive activity. They bought gold or lauds or gave out money at high rates 
of interest to needy persons—all more or less sterile pursuits. Year after year, a 
large part of the trade Jbalances in favour of India came in the form of gold or 
silver mostly for hoarding purposes. Between 1835 and 1025, as much as Ks. 1,300 
crores, or 53 percent, of our merchandise balances were converted into gold and 
silver thus got sterilised, 

“As the savings of the country were so largely hoarded, labourers found little 
opportunity at home and sold their labour abroad, on such unfavourable terms and 
with such undesirable results to make Indian coolie labour an ohjeot of conlem])t. 
Nor had educated jiersoiis any chance for suitable cmiiloyment, and those who 
received education m the new schools crowded into the Government services or be¬ 
came lawyers. It must be adrnithxl that the iiillux of Hritisli capital into tlie railways, 
jute mills and tea ])lantations of India from about 1800 did somi'thing to relieve (lie 
persistent paucity of purchasing powder in this country. Ikit such iiivoslments slowed 
down during the war and have almost ceased since. Year after year, increasing num¬ 
bers of eligible persons have been sent out by the Iluivorsities, and with all the 
elaborations of the administrative machinery, the Government have found it imiiossible 
to employ them all. 

“The state of things explained above seems to lend support to some of the familiar 
under-consumption tlieoi-ios. Too large a pio]»ortion of the income dtuived from pro¬ 
duction has been going to the capitalist classes, while the juoduciDg and labouring 
classes have been living on tho subsistence level. Thifair tenancy condilions, unjust 
loan transactions and inequitable modes of marketing have been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about this condition. The result has been under-consumption, which in turn had 
led to under-production. Owing to tlie iargidy unprodiictivo use of savings year after 
year, little increase of investment has taken place, and the common jicojile have been 
always under-employed and have been living on minimum i equirements. 

“Not only has tliis baneful system kept India poor and iindevelojied ; it has also 
upset the balance of w'orld economy. Had the imrehasing jaiwm- of the teeming 
millions of India and China been higher, economic inteiiiationalism would have func¬ 
tioned more harmoniously and food-staffs wmuld not have been destroyed in one jiart 
of the world while the other part wsas liungeriiig for food. Theiefoie, from every 
point of view, national or inteinational, social or economic, selhsli or altruistic, it is 
necessary to raise tlie standard of living of the Indian massi's to a higher level, and 
this must be tho prime consideration in our future jtolicy, A larger production and 
better distribution,—this, in slioit, is tho jiroblem of India to-day. 

“It is clear from tho above that our economic problem is somewhat different from 
that of most AVestern countries. To many of those countries, the i)roblcm is cliielly 
one of distribution. For us in India, production is still the juincipal juoblem ; we 
have a large potential maiket for all kinds of consumption of goods and tliurefore pr(jduc- 
tion must he increased in order that there may he moio goods and more puixdiasing 
power to buy them. AVe have so small an aggregate income to he distributed that all 
talk of equalisation is somewhat premature. Social justice is indeed needed, but its 
claims must not be so urged as to deflect us from our main purjiose. Further, in 
devising the plan for rebuilding our economic system^, o ur national genius and cul¬ 
tural heritage must also bo taken into account.” 

Dr. Y/jomas observed : “A good many persons think that tho immediate need of 
India is the rapid expansion of large-scale industries Few will deny that the present 
economic system of India is overweighted on the agiicultuial sidt^ and tliat a larger 
proportion of tho pojiulation must be made to depend on industries, hut all will not 
agree that W’holesale mechanisation will solve our problem. On the mass production 
basis, all the requirements of India in tlie way of finished goods can be mot by a few 
factories congregated in one or two centres, but on this basis wo cannot give em])loy- 
ment to a fraction of those who need work. 

“No doubt, a certain number of key industries will have to bo conducted on the 
mass production basis in large factories with all Jihe up-to-date equipment, but in 
the case of ordinary industries nearly as much efficiency can be secured in small 
units, especially if cheap electric power can be distrihuted and provision made for 
efficient marketing. Kecent hydro-elcctric developments and improvements in 
transport enable such scattered units to obtain the external economies which hitherto 
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were available only to large factories. It is tho clierised aspiration of our best minds 
that this country must bo saved from tho moral and physical ills resulting from 
Industrialism, and Mahatma Gandhi’s load in this lespect may with advantage bo 
accepted in other coiintiios also. That an efficient industrial development is })ossible 
on this basis has been deraonstiated by Japan, wheic the bulk of the industrial 
labourers are employed in small production units. Even in Europe—especially France 
and Germany—small industries still play a largo part in the ©-‘oiiomic system. lu 
Germany half tho number of industrial woikers are employed in handicrafts.” 

Emphasising the im))ortanco of agricultural improvement, the Prcsi<lent stated : 
‘‘■However rapid our industrialization may be, tho majority of (leople in this country 
will have to draw their siistenauce from agriculture. Fuither, imlustrial development 
in tliis country is necessarily do|)endent on agi icultural improvement. Tho low 
productivity in Indian agriculture ai ises cliietly from certain imperfections in tho 
system of land tenuio, jiiral cnulit and maiketing. By biinging more land under 
irrigation and by introducing improved moihods of agrioultuio and cattle-breeding, 

t )if»ductiori can be largely increased in India. Tlio liigh cost of seasonal credit can 
le reduced and wastidul inarkling methods eliminated by the introduction (d a system 
of controlled credit, oporated by the co-oi)erative societies under tho careful supervi¬ 
sion of tlie Government. 

“Some iK’ople believe that all those improvements arc only possible by following 
Boviet or Fascist method.',. A totalitarian State would destroy the valuable cultural 
and spiritual foundations of India and would sul>je(d this countiy to a tlrab 
materialism. No doubt a mucli gicater discii>hne is needed if our laaiple are to 
advance, eeonomically, and a certain amount of compulsion will also l)e reijuircd as a 
teinjioiary raeiisuu'. Ihit this <-an he dime without stamping out fia edom. In my 

opinion, the co-operativt^ mefliorl is best suit^-d lor irniu'oviug Indian ccoiiomio 

life. Of rourse, its npeiatioiis must he extended over a wider sphere than mere 
credit 01 consumiitiou. 

“An increase of national income is not sufficiimt to raise tho standard of 
living. Income must t>e rnoie eipiitably diKtrihuted so that the masses may have 
greater puKliasing power than Jiithcito. More of the national dividend must 
.stay witli tin* jiiodueing and labonnng classes. The systmn of lural credit and 
inaiketing j^iiggested above is calculatt d to inipiove (listi'ilmtum as well as 

inciease piodiietioii semiig that the juodueer is himself the iahouiei' in most cases. 
Bettm- tenancy laws mo al.so necessary. In indnstn, slatuloiy provision is 

noeih'd for assuring to tlio lalouieis a nnnur.nm slaiubiid. A comiu'ehensive 

F<dn mo of Social insuiance is needed, and tlie cultnatur must nut be left out 

of It. 

'■Tho finanidal policy of the Govcinment can do a great deal to lighten the 
lindens on the rinal populaliou and to tone down tlie inequilies of distribution. 
It is generally admitted that the s>stom of land tax otitaining in India is 

legressive s(‘eing that it takes no account of tho tax-payoi s ability. Not only 

land rovoinu', blit our financial s>stoin as a wliole, stands in' need of readjustmont 
in^oidi'r that it may l)o appioximated to tho nloal of maximum social advantage. 
M'’e have now come to a stage at whicdi tlio iiiijirovonient of ooonomic conditions 
largely depends on a bold inci'caso of expenditure. Owing to an effete economic 
and .S(»cial organisation ail the money that the tax-paver pays does not reaeh the 
tiu'asury, nor does all the ex]ienditure undertaken by the Government rtacli the 
masses. A readjustment of _ the economic meclumism is tiierefoie necessary. A 
gniod part ol lint money required for this new policy must come from loans. The 
lean ])olicy of tlio Government in India is very conservative. Tlie I’esult is the 
comparatively light hurdmi of jmblic debt. But the country is crying for drinking 
wat('r and loads and iirigation works, and it is necessary to quicken the progress 
of sindi ju'oductivo woiks. Tho best time to launch such a policy was in 1933 
and I9.31, wlicn (he depression reached tlie bottom.” 

_ Adverting to our foreign trade, Dr. Thomas said : “Absolute self-sufficiency 
IS not a suitable goal for any nation, not even for a .sub-continent like India with 
all tier vaiicd resouiccs. We have to pay our dues abroad by means of our 
cxpmt trade, and even if the-se diminish, ‘ wo shall need various goods from 
outside and wo must exchange them for tJio jiroduce of our labour. The present 
reckless diive for self-sufficiency will not only weaken world economy but may 
umJermino tho foundations of civilised economic life. India must avoid both the 
extremes. In other words, we must have a co-ordinated economic system within 
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the country so that we may not be hit when foreign trade fails. Firstly, there 
must be a balance between industrial and agricultural production. Secondly, our 
agriculture itself must be a balanced one. That is to say, the diversified orojiping 
which is already a feature of our agricultural economy must be maintained intact 
and wherever possible there must be a balance between food-crops and other 
crops, Thirdly, there must be a balance between the different industries so far as 
jiossible. The .production of an article like cotton cloth or sugar need not bo 
concentrated in one province or aiea. The indiscriminate springing up of 

factories must not be permitted ; recent tendencies in the Indian sugar industry 
(dearly point to tlio need for State regulation. The location, size and labour 
conditions of new factoiies must bo proscribed carefully iu the national interest. 

Concluding his address, Dr. Thomas said : ‘^What Kussia sought to do and did 
in a monstioiis way we must do in a peaceful manner. Jt is lor us economists 
to sliow the way, If we fail, llie masses may bo misled by interested piopagan- 
disls. The economic icbuilding of India to-day lests largely with the provincial 

Coveinments and the Durbars of Indian Btates. They have nearly all the powers 
needed lo lemove tlie rnal-ad jusments \Ahieh keej) piiichasiiig power and staiidai'd 
of living at low ebb. dlo'y have alii'aily started on the campaign for debt relief and 

agiaiian rcfoim. It is e.\]<ecled tliat after rc'moving tlie obsfclos wliicb now stand 

in the way of ceoncniic ))i('giess tliey will commence a positive jiiograinrne of 
leconstruetion witli the central aim of iiicieasing pioducdion and jaising the standard 
of living. Tin's eaiinot he done in a liapliazaid manner ; it leijuires caieful study and 
diligent enquiry into local conditions, and in this difficult task, it will be the duty 
and privilege of ecnomists to give wboleheaited suppoit. ’ 
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Vocational Education in India 


Recommendations of Abbot Report 

Tho followinj]; rocoramenilation was ma'lo hy Mr. A. Abbot, C.B.E., formorly H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Teolinica! Schools, i^oard of Education, England, in his report oa 
Vocational Eiucation in India published in July 19d7 : — 

Every province should make a survey of the educational needs of its industries 
and corrimeico and this detc'rmine the typos of vocational (i location to be provided, 
the stage to which each type should be carried, and specially the number jof recruit 
that can be absorbed annually.” 

Until such a survey has been made, tlio report adds, it. is im])Ossihlo to do more 
than tnepare an educational framework into which vocational schools and courses 
of instiiiction can he fitted. 

Large-scale industries, it continues, require an adequate suiiply of men specially 
trained for the lesponsiblo posts in rheni. It cannot be ex[)eeted. however, that men 
will nndeigo training for work in these industries unless they see a reasonable 
• ros[)ect of suitable emiiloyment. TJio expansion of voeatiunal education should 
therefore not greatly outstrip the development of inlustrv. 

General and vocational education are not essentially different branches, but the 
earlier and later jihasos of a continuous process. Clencral and voeational education 
should not, Jiowever, ho provided in the same school since the juifnls in the two 
types have very diverse aims. Education for industry can, woth coitiin safeguards, 
Le given in the same sehool as education for commeice. Industry and commerce 
must co-oiierato with educational organisations if the vocational education provided 
is to bo appi'opriate and adequate. Organized co-operatiou of this kind does not 
yet exist in India. 

There appears to ho a common belief in Tndia that a more adequate supply of 
vocational education would lead quickly to greater use Indng made by organized 
industry of the raw materials of the countiy. Tho existeime of skilled workers, 
lliougli essential, is not in itself enougli to create organized industries. Capital, 
moans of transpoit and leasonahly assmel maiktds ai e aUo noeiied. Althougii a 
certain degree of caution in tho ]>laus for training men for oi-ganized industry is 
tlierefore necessary, schemes for improving tho skill and enicieiicy of cultivators and 
small-scale workers can be safely undertaken. 

Tho problem of improving tho lot of the villager is formidable. The poiJiilation 
consists mainly of small holders : the villages are generally isolated from one another 
and from towms ; the cultivators are mostly illiterate ; and they are reluctant to 
abandon old customs and to adopt new metliods, Tliere is little possibility of a 
cultivator becoming a successful small-scale woikor. 

Hmall-scalo workers may be divided into (a) those who compete with organized 
industry : (b) tlioso wlio carry on hand-crafts even when employed in organized 
industry. The former need better appliances and tho ability to use them ; tho 
latter are dei>endcat mainly on their personal skill. Both classes need better training 
tlian is yet available. 

Manufacture on a small scale is very prevalent in India. Even if organized 
industry expands greatly in India, there will still bo room for tho small-scale 
manufacture of (a) goods needed in small quantities and (b) goods which demand 
an individuality of their own. Greater attention must bo paid to tlio training of 
this type of worker, and especially to his training in art where this is appropriate. 

In general there are tliioe grades of workers in organized industry ; (a) tho 
directing and managing grade, (b) the supervisory grade, and (c) the operative grade. 
There is no great demand for an immediate and consideiabie increase in the 
facilities for the vocational education of tho members of tho first group. It is the 
supervisory grade, i.e., foremen, chargehands and similar workers, on whose education 
and training great attention should be concentrated at this stage. 

Effective machinery should be established for securing close and regular co¬ 
operation between industry and commerce, on the one hand, and education, on the 
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othor. This can bo S'^cured by tho estabHsb.nionf; in eacli province of a Government 
Advisory Council for Vocational Elucatioii, which would include the Director of 
Industries, and two or three principals of important vocational schools ; on the side 
of business, it would include four or live businessmen selected by the Government 
on account of their knowled'jfo and experience of particular branches of business, 
and not because th'*y repieseuhid special interests. 

The Advisory Council for Vocational Education would ajiiiolnt advisory sub¬ 
committees dealing respectively with education for : (a) engineeriag ; (b) textile 

industries; (c) agriculture ; (d) srnill-scale aiii cottage industries ; (e) other industries 
of major iraportauco ; (f) cornmoi’ce. 

The functions of advisory sub-committoos would bo to draft curricula and 
syllabuses of instruction, to aivist) on equipiuuit, to suggest where schools should 
be established, to visit the schools regularly, and gemu-ally to do all in their power 
to make their branch of vocational education successful. 

Employers can liolp in the development of vcxcitional education in other ways— 
by firovidmg l)iiildings, oquipniont , materials and funds. All those forms of assistance 
are frequent in Euro{)e. 

Vocational schools should bo classified according to:—(a) Their standard of 
admission : and (b) the precise vocational aim of the instruction they giviu 

Vocational education must bo baseil on adequate general education. The entrance 
standard should not, as a riih', he holow that reached at the cud of tho Middle 
School (Class Vfll). Pupils wlio have rcaclie. 1 this can be admitted to “Junior 
Vocational Sidiools.” Pupils who have; suecesstully complete I tho Higher -Secondary 
School course can be admitted to ‘‘Senior Vocational Schools.” 

Full-time vocational schools fall into throe types ; — 

(a) Those which impart a vocational bias to their curricula during the last year 
or two of school life ; (b) Those which prepare their ]iupi!s ior woik in an occupation 
to bo selected at the end of the course fiom a range of lelatud oceupatious. These 
are ‘‘Pre-apprenticeship” schools ; (c) Schools wliich ju'eparc their jmpils for a Sjieci- 
fied occupation. These arc ‘‘■Apprenticeship” schools, and aro someiiinos known as 
“Trade scliools.” 

Schools which im[)art a bias to their curiicula arc usually propaiirig their [)Upils 
for commerce. It is suggested that their general estal>lishmont in India sliould be 
postponed until the educational reconstruction now jiroposed is approaching com¬ 
pletion ; but this suggestion docs not apply to scIiojIs wuth a bias towards agricultnro. 

Tho Junior Vocational School, rts-civiiig its pujuls at tlie end of Class VJII and 
providing a three years’ course would be paiallcl to the Higher Secondary School, 
and should he held in the same nquite. 

The Senior Vocational School, receiving the jmpils at the end of Class XI and 
providing a two yeais’ course, would bo parallel fo tho existing Intermediate Colleges. 

Part-time schools should be jtroviJed for the further education of young men al¬ 
ready in cmiiloyraent and, if possible, cla.sses should be held in the'day "time, tlie 
students being released by their emjiloyers for two half days a week in oi’dcr that 
they might attend. 

'Vocational education slioiiM bo administered by the Department of P'^ublic Instruc¬ 
tion, and until it has become stabilized, tiio scliools providing it should bn maintained 
and controlled by the Goveiiimeuts themselves and not by voluntaiy bodies aided 
by grants. 

A limited number of Higher Secondary schools should liave a bias towards the 
needs of agriculture Ihi’oughout their curricula, which should be a continuation of 
that of tho Rural Middle School. 

The typo of Junior Vocational School which appears to be most necessary in 
India is the “Junior Technical fseiiool,” which gives a training, preliminary to em¬ 
ployment m industries of the “manijiulative” variety, suitable for boys who aim at 
becoming highly skilled artisans and foremen. Tho type of Senior Vocational School 
which appears to be most suitable is the “Senior Technical School,” whicli projiaros 
its pupils for rcsjionsiblo posts in industries of the “non-manipulativo” variety. 
Junior and Senior Technical Shools are apjiropriato in industrial centres only and 
ehould not bo established, as a rule, in areas witli a jiopulation smaller than 50,(500. 

The curricula of the Junior Technical School should include mathematics, the 
scientific principles uuderlying the practice of tho workshop, technical drawing, work¬ 
shop practice in wood and metal, and English. The instruction should bo in tho ver- 
DaouUr (except, of course, in English itself), though technical terms should be given 
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in their English form. The English taught should bo of that variety which is 
useful in the ordinary affairs of life, and n oattempt should be made to give the pupils 
an appreciation of English literary style. 

Tlie Senior Technical School, with its two years course, should teach mathematics, 
physios, chemistry, mechanics, machine drawing and workshop practice, all of which 
are of value to a youth who is to enter one of the non-manipulative industries with 
aim of occupying a position of responsibility. 

In both types of school, it is of groat importance that the principals should keep 
themselves m touch both with the schools from which they draw their pupils 
and with industry and commerce. They can do much to place their pupils in suit¬ 
able rosts OQ leaving, if they have established the right kind of relationships with 
prospective employers. 

The best education for the business man with great responsibilities over a wide 
field is not necessarily in “commercial subjects,” since what he needs is certain valu¬ 
able personal qualities which can be developed by the study, under suitable condi¬ 
tions, of other brandies of knowledge in which ho is interested. Eor young meu who 
have to make their own way in life, the course followed in the commercial depart¬ 
ments of universities is, however, more suitable, since they have, from the very 
beginning of their commercial lik', to show that they possess the exact knowledge 
which will make thorn immediate ly useful. 

The Senior Vocational School would provide a useful preparation for students un¬ 
able to undertake university stuilios. 

If it were not for the fact that many clerical workers need a knowledge of English 
the Junior Commercial School would form a siiitahie school for training clerical 
workers. As it is, the conditions demand the sotting up of Senior Oomraercial schools 
which would teach English, arithmetic, tho elements of accounts, geography, short¬ 
hand typewriting. In addition, they should give thiir pupils a knowledge of the 
general structure and methods of commerce by including “tlio elements of commerce” 
in their curriculum. The normal length of (he course of the Senior Commercial 
School should be two years, following Class XI of the Higher Secondary school. 

Existing industrial and teclinical schools in tho Punjab have undergone various 
changes since tlieir development was encouraged by the Industrial Commission. At 
tho present time, they are tiaining pupils both for handicrafts and for work in or¬ 
ganized industry. 

The schools belonging to this group in the United Provinces are more numerous. 
They range from weaving schools containing a proportion of illiterate pupils, to 
really advanced institutions such as tho Haroourt Butler Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore. 

The schools in the United Provinces can be conveniently classified into the 
following groups—(a) trade schools, where boys are trained for employment as handi¬ 
craftsmen, (b) industrial schools, which prepare youths for working on their own 
account in smallscale industries, (c) technical schools, in which the students after a 
sound education in the principles underlying industrial practice, are equipped for 
lasponsiblo industrial posts. 

The Annual expenditure on tho industrial and technical schools in both provinces 
is high. It varies in tho Punjab from Rs. 169 to Rs. G25. and in tho United Pro¬ 
vinces from Ks. 155 to Rs. 8G9. In the case of tho larger institutions and those 
doing very advanced work, a high expenditure is probably justifiable ; but in the case 
of some of the smaller schools, doing elementary work, it is probably too high. Tho 
annual cost per pupil may be compared with that in an English junior technical 
school, where an investigation of the average expenditure on each of the 5,600 
pupils in 42 schools shewed that it amounted to £23-2-0 (Rs. 308). 

It is desirable that the Departments of Industries concerned with these schools 
should carefully review the expenditure. In particular, they should consider (a) the 
policy of concentrating the instruction into a smaller number of institutions and (b) 
the policy of raising the standard of entrance to some of the schools, and thus dimi¬ 
nishing the time spent in them by each student. 

It is also recommended that in each important centre of population the Govern¬ 
ment concerned should take a long view and endeavour to concentrate the classes, 
scattered into larger institutions. 

Even when there is an entrance standard laid down for the admission of students, 
exceptions are made, in some instances, too freeiyt It Is important, if there is to be 
57 
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proper economy, that there should be strict adherence to the conditions of 
admission. 

In the present position of organized industry in India, it is essential that workshop 
practice shall occiicy a prominent place in the curriculum of the full time technical 
or industrial school. In Groat Britain, where the standard of .workmanship is often 
very high, it is possible to share the burden of training recruits to industry between 
the industry itself, which gives workshop experience and the school which teaches 
the scientific principles underlying workshop practice. But this plan is not suited 
to Indian conditions. 

It is recommended that for the present, the control of trade, industrial 
and technical schools shall remain with the Departments of Industries, although it is 
contemplated that with the dovolopmciit of vocational education in India the condi¬ 
tions will change and the control of those schools may have to he transfeired to the 
Departments of Public Instruction. 

Although tho recommendation of the Indian Industrial Commerces that there 
should be an Imperial inspecting service for Industrial Schools has cortaiu attractions, 
its adoption is not recommendeil. 

Schools in India devote insufrudent attention to tdio teaching of art and there is a 
serious risk of the artistic traditions of India being weakened. The spheres of 
influonoe of the existing schools of arts and crafts sliould be enlarged considerably ; 
and other schools of arts and crafts working in close association witli tliura sliould bo 
set up as opportunity serves. Far greater use should be made of the museums in 
the two provinces by tho gradual building up at each of them of a ‘‘loan collection” 
from wliich good examples and photogiaplis of these could be lent to the industrial 
technical schools. 

Technical schools should organize part-time day classes for young men already 
in em])lovment. 

In spite of tho absence of industrial surveys in the provinces, it was found 
possible to gain information relating to the methods of recruitment for (a) tho 
railway service, (b) the Public Woiks Deiiartment and (c) the printing industry 
in Allahabad. 

It is recommended that the conditions for admitting trado apjirenticos and 
others to tho railway service and to the P. W. 1>. should be moiilicd so as to 
give opportunities for employment to boys from junior technical schools, as it is 
believed that this would result in tlie riicruitment to these sot vices of bettor 
trained boys. It would have tlie additional advantage of lea ling to tiio establishment 
in the industrial centres of junior technical schools attended, in the first instance, 
by boys aiming at entering the railway and P. W. D. service and subsequently 
attended, as tho value of tho schools became known, by boys desiring to follow 
careers in other industries. 

It is recommended that a printing school sliould be set up in Allahabad since 
this is an irajiortant centre of this industry. 

It is recommended that the Government of India sliall take steps to reorganise 
the whole of the educational system of tho pi evince of Dellii : and, at the same 
time, to seek the collaboration of the Governments of tho Punjab and the United 
Provinces in a scheme for the training of vocational teachers for all three provinces, 
at least. 

On the vocational side of the reorganisation, it would be necessary to establish 
on the same site and under the same principal— 

(a) a vocational training college working in close association with an ordinary 
training college for teachers in each of the other two provinces. 

(b) a junior technical school, providing, during the first two years of its 
course, instruction in matliematics, science, technical drawing, wood and metal 
work, and English ; and, during its third year, instruction specialized in accordanco 
with the needs of general engineering, electric wiring and textiles. 

(c) a technical school attended by part-time as well as full-time industrial 
and commercial students and (d) a school of arts and crafts. 

The premises of the existing Government High Schools in Delhi appear to be 
suitable, with the necessary extensions, for all these purposes. 

The report concludes : In view of tho importance of the vocational guidance 
of boys when they are on the point of deciding upon their future occupations, it is 
desirable that the problem of devising suitable methods for this should be tackled in 
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India, as it has been in so many other countries. But the problem is so complex 
that it would probably be necessary for a number of the Provinces to co-operate with 
one another in the task of finding a solution. 

The adoption of the recommendation of the Unemployment Committee of the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces that the Government should publish a series of pamphlets describing 
careers for boys and the preliminary education needed for each career would without 
doubt serve a useful purpose. 


The Wardha Educational Conference 


Wardha—22nd. & 23rd. October 1937 

Tlic Educational Conference was hold at Wardha on the 22nd. & •23rd. October 
1937 and was very largely attended. Among those invited and present and who took 
nart in the ])roceedir]gs of the Conference were the lion. Mr. li. G. Klior, Prime 
Mniistcr of Bombay, the hon. Dr. P. Bubbaroyan and hon. Mr. B. Kamanathan 
Madras Ministers, the hon. Mr. Pyarelal Bharma, U. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. K. s! 
Shukla, C. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. Bishwanath Da.s, Orissa Premier, the hon. Dr. 
Byed^ Mahomed, Jiihar Minister, Bardar Yallablibhai Patel, Mr, Rajendra Prasad* 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, Mr. Vinobha, Mr. Xalelkar, Prof. Malkani, Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Bhrimati Hansa Mehta, Bhriraati Baiidamini Mehta, Bbiimati Gosiben Captain! 
Mr. Sevasharma, Mr. A. Y. Tbakker and many other educationists and principals of 
educational institutions. 

After two days’ free and heart to heart discussion, the Conference adopted 
resolutions that in tho opinion of the Conference free and compulsory education be 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale ; that tho medium of instruction 
bo tlie mother tongue ; that tlie Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the pKJco.ss of oduGatiou throughout this fienod shall centi e laiund some 
form of manual and pioduotive weik and that all other abilities to bo developed or 
tho training to be given bkould as far as possible be integrally related to tho central 
haiidiciaft cliosen with due regard to the environment of the child ; and that the 
Conference exj»ects tliat this system of education will be gradually able to cover 
the remunoratioii of teachers. 

With a view to flaming a syllabus of primary education on the lines of those 
resolutions, tlie following t'omm'itteo with power' to add was appointed : Dr. Zakir 
Hussain of ,lamia Milia (Chairman), Mr. Aryanayakm (Convenor), Khwaja Ghulam 
Baifideen, Principal, Training College, Aligarh, Mr. Yinobha, Mr. Kalekar, Mr. 
Xiishnadas Jajuji, Mr. J. C. Cumarappa, Shrimati Ashadevi, Mr. Kishorelalabhai 
Mashruwala and Prof. K. T. Sah. 


Report of the Committee 

We publish below tho important portions of the scheme prepared by tho Com¬ 


mittee':— 


Dr. Zakir Hussan, Chaiiman, Y^ardha Education Committee, in forwarding the 
report on the scheme to Mahatma Gandhi wrote :— 

honour to submit herewith the report of the Committee appointed by 
the \Yardha Conference on tho ^drd. of October 19137 to formulate a scheme of basic 
education on tho lines suggested by the resolutions of that Conference. 

^ members of the Committee present at AVardlia had a preliminary discussion 
With you on tho 24th October. Tho Committee met at Wardha on the 2ud and 3rd 
of November when all tho members attended except Professor K. T. Shah who was 
prevented by urgent work from comiug. They met again at NYardha on the 22nd, 
23rd and 24th of November, Professor Saiyadain could not ,^come, and Professor K. 
T. Shah could be present only on tho first day of tho meeting. You will be pleased 
to know that the discussions were conducted in the most cordial spirit and every 
member was anxious to contribute his very best. We recorded no evidence, but the 
Committee are extremely grateful to the numerous friends who sent us their views 
on the problems engaging our attention. 
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We are fully cousoious of the short-comings of the report we are submitting. Our 
own limitations as well as the limitations of time did not peimit us to do better. 
We have been able, for instance, to include a detailed syllabus only for the craft of 
Spinning and Weaving. If time had permitted, wo would have very much liked to 
include a similar scheme for more crafts. For we are anxious to avoid the possible 
impression that we do not attach equal importance to other crafts with simi'ar or 
better educational possibilites. When at a later date wo submit to you a detailed 
scheme of correlated grade placements, as desired by you, wo hope also to include 
a detailed scheme of Agriculture and Gardening as the basic craft 

We are thankful to many Provincial Governments for sending us all the relevant 
literature, and specially to the Government of Central Provinces for deputing an 
officer of the Educational and an officer of the Agricultural Df'partmeut to help us 
whenever we needed their help during the course of our deliberations. Bjt. Arya- 
nay^am and Shrimati A shade vi, though members of the Committee, deserve to be 
specially thariked for facilitating the work of theJCommittee by their efficient handling 
of the voluminous correspondence and making all necessary arrangements for the 
meetings we hold. 

I am personally very grateful to the Staff of the Teachers’ Training College, 
Muslim University, Aligarh for their whole-hearted co-operation and for permitting 
me to draw freely on their expert knowledge and precious time. 

We submit this report to you in the sincere Iiope that under your guidance the 
scheme presented in it may prove to be tlie beginning of a sound educational system 
in our country. 

The memDers of the Committee were ; Dr. Zakir ITusain ((’haiiman), Sjt. 
Arvananyakam (Convenor), Sjts. Khwaja -Gulam Baiyandain, Jiuoba Bhave, 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Kishorlal Mashruwala, J, C. Kumarappa, Bhrikrishnadas Jaju. 
Prof. K. T. Shah, and Shrimati Ashadovi. 

The Peport. Section I. Basic Principles. The Existing Educational System 

The following are the first two sections of the Report ;— 

Indian opinion is practically unanimous in condemuing the existing system of 
education in the country, in the past it has failed to meet the most urgent and 
pressing needs of national life, and to organise and direct its forces and tendencies 
into proper channels. To-day, when quick .and far-reaching changes are reshaping 
both national and international life and makinir new demands on the citizens, it 
continues to function listlessly and apart from the real cm rents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstaiioes. It is neither responsive to the realistic 
elements of the present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. 
It does not train individuals to become useful ju-oductive members of society able 
to pull their own weight and participate effectively in its ^vork. It has no conception 
of the new co-operative social order, which education must help to biing into 
existence, to leplace the present competitive and inhuman regime based on 
exploitation and violent force. There is therefore, a domarid fiora all sides for the 
replacement of the present system of education hy a lU'^ro constructive and human 
system, which will he hotter integrated with the needs and ideals of national life, and 
better able to meet its pressing demands. 

Any scheme of education designed for Indian cliildren will in some respects 
radically differ from that adopted iu the West. For unlike as in the West, in India 
the nation lias adopted non-violence, as the method of peace, for achieving all-round 
freedom. Our children will therefore need to be taught the sujieriority of non¬ 
violence over violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Leadership 

In this field as in so many others, faisighted leadership has come at this critical 
juncture from Mahatma Gandhi, who has thrown himself whole-heartedly and 
devotedly into the question of evolving a system of education which will be in 
haimony with the genius of the Indian people, and solve the jiroblem of mass 
education in a practicable way and within as short a time as possible. The basic 
idea of bis scheme, as expounded by him iu his articles in Harijan and at the 
Wardha Educational Conference, is that education, if sound in its principles, should 
be imparted through some craft or productive work which should provide the nucleus 
of all the other instruction provided in the school. This craft, if taught efficiently 
and thoroughly, should enable the school to pay towards the cost of its teaching 
staff. According to him, this would also help the -State to introduce immediately the 
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scheme of free and compulsory basic epucation. Failing this, in the existing political 
and financial condition of the country, the cost of this edncation would be prohibitive. 

Xraft Work in Schools 

Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in commending the idea of 
educating children through some suitable form of productive work. This method is 
considered to be the most effective approach to the problem of providing an 
integral all-sided education. 

ftychologically it is desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction against which -its active nature 
is always making a healthy protest. It balances the intellectual _ and practical 
elements of experience, and may be made an instrument of educating the^ body 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires not the superficial literacy 
wiiich implies, often without warrant, a capacity to read the printed page, but the 
far more important caj)acity of using hand and intelligence for some constructive 
purpose. This, if we may bo permitted to uso the expression, is the literacy of 
the {('hole personality. 

Socially considered, the introduction of -such practical productive work in 
education, to be participated in by all the children of the nation, will tend to 
break down the existing barriers of prejudice between manual and intellectual 
workers, harmful alike for both. It will also cultivate in the only possible way 
a true sense of the dignity of labour and of human solidarity—an ethical and 
moral gain of incalculable significance. 

Economically considered,i carried out intelligently and efficiently, the scheme 
will incTease the productivo capacity of our workers and will also enable them to 
utilise tlieir leisure advantageously. 

From the strictly educational point of view, greater concreteness and reality can 
be given to the knowledge acquired by children by making some significant craft the 
basis of education. Knowledge will thus become related to life, and its various aspects 
will bo correlated with one another. 

Two Necessary Conditions 

In order to secure tlicso advantages it is essential that two conditions should be 
caicfully observed. Firstly, the craft or productive work clioscn should bo rich in 
oducativo possibilities. 1 should find natural points of correlation with human activi¬ 
ties and interests and should extend into the whole 'content of tlio school curriculum. 
Later in the report, in making our recomniendatioiis on the choice of basic crafts, we 
have given special attention to this point, and we w^onld urg(^ all who are in any way 
concerned with this scheme to bear this important consideration in mind. The oi)ject 
of this new educational sclieme is not primarily the production of craftsmen able to 
practise some craft merhantcally, but rather tlio exploitation for educative purposes 
of the resources implicit in craft work. This demands that productive work should 
Dot only form a jiart of the school curriculum—its craft side—but sliould also inspire 
the method of teaching all other subjects. Stress should be laid on the principles of 
co-operative activity, planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibility in 
learning. This is what Mahatma Gandhi means when he says : “Every ha ndicraft 
has to bo taught not merely mechanically as is done to-day, but scientifically 
is, the child should learn the why and wheiefore of every process”—of con 
througli personal observation and experionco. Ey merely adding to the curricuhis© 
one other subject—weaving, spinning or carpentry—while all other subjects am 
still taught in the traditional way we shall, we are convinced, encourage passivre 
assimilation and the division of knowledge into unintelligible water-tight compart-O 
ments, and thus defeat the real purpose and spirit of this scliorne. 

The Ideal oe Citizenship Implicit in the Scheme 

We are also anxious that teachers and educationists' who undertake this new edu¬ 
cational venture should cleaily realise the ideal of citizcnsiiip inhoioiit in it. In 
modem India citizenship is destined to become inerrasingiy democratic in the social, 
jiolitical, economic and cultural life of the country. The new generation must at least 
nave an opportunity of undeistanding its own problems and rights and obligations. 
A completely new system is necessaiy to secure the minimum of education for the 
intelligent exercise of tho rights and duties of citizens. Secondly, in modern times, 
the intelligent citizen must be an active member of society, able to repay in the foim 
of some useful service what he owes to it as a member of an organised community. 
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An education which produces drags and parasites—wliether rich or poor—stands con¬ 
demned. It not only impairs the productive capacity and efficiency of society but 
also engenders a dangerous and immoral mentality. This scheme is designed to pro¬ 
duce workers, who will look upon all kinds of useful work—including manual labour, 
even scavenging—as honourable, and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their ONvn feet. 

Such a close relationship of the work done at school to the work of the com¬ 
munity will also enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes acquired in 
the school environment into the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which 
we are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of 
personal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in tliem the desire for self- 
inij)Tovement and socual service in a co-oiierative community. 

In fine, the sclif’me envisages the idea of a co-opeiative community, in which 
the motive of social service will dominate all the activifii's of children during tlio 
filastic years of childhood and youth. Even during tlie period of school education, 
they will feel that they are diioctly and personally co-oi)eiating in the great experi¬ 
ment of national education. 

The SELF-SuiTOKTiNr; Basis of the Scheme 

It seems nocossarv to make a few' icmarks about the ^‘self-supfiorting” aspect of 
tlie scheme, as tJiis has occasioned considcjaliJe misuiulei-standing. AVc wdsli to make 
it quite clear that wc consider the scheme of basic education outlined by the Wardha 
Conference and here elahoiated, to he sound in itself. Even if it is not ^self-support¬ 
ing” in any sense, it should he accepted as a matter of sound educational jioliey and 
as an urgent measure of national leeoustruction. It is fortunate, how'ever, that this 
good education wu'li also incidentally cover the major portion of its running expenses. 
Wo hope to show presently that within the .scojie jH’eserihed by the Waidlia Confer- 
once, it can do so to a considerable extent (see the A}>j)endix). The Apjiendix gives 
the figures of tlio contribution to bo made towards its own current cx[)euditure by a 
school with the basic craft of spinning and weaving. (See p. 380). 

So far as tlie craft w'as concerned wc liad little difficulty in making those calcula¬ 
tions, as export work in tliis line has been going on for tlio last seventeen years 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance. The wages in tliis ease have l)een calculated on 
the basis of standard and fixed by the All-India Spinners’ Association in Maliaraslitra. 
In the caso of other crafts, calculation may ho made on tlie basis of the prevailing 
matket rates. Mahatmaji has definitidy suguested that tlu' State should guaiauteo to 
take over, at piiees calculated as above, tlio piodiict of the woik done by its future 
citizens in si^hool, a view' wdiich wc heartily endoisc. “.,.eveiy school can he made 
self-su}iporting, the condition being that the State takes over the manufactures of 
these Schools” KBarxjan^ July 31, 1337). 

Ajiait fiom its financial implications, we are of opinion that a measurable chock 
will be useful in ciisuiing thoroughness and efficiency m teaching and in the work of 
the students. Without some such check, tlicio is great danger of work becoming 
slack and losing all cducativo value. This is only too obvious from the experience of 
educationists who from time to time have introduced “manual training” or other “prac¬ 
tical activities” in thoir schools. 

But hero w'c must sound a necessary note of w'arning. There is an obvious danger 
that in the w'oiking of this scheme tJic economic aspect may be stressed at the 
sacrifice of tlie cultural and educational objectives. Teachers may devote most of 
their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour fiom child¬ 
ren, wliilbt neglecting the intellectual, social and moral imiilications and possibilities of 
craft training. This [loint must be constantly kept in mind in the training of teachers 
as well as in direction of the W'ork of the supervisory stall’ and must colour all edu¬ 
cational activity. 

Section T1. Objectives 

It has not been possible, during the short time at our disposal, to prepare a de¬ 
tailed correlated programme of woik -for the whole period of seven years. However, 
we liave tiied to put down, under separate heads, the objectives of the new' schools. 
In future each Piovincial Boaid of Education must iuciudo an expert currriculum 
maker, who will be lesponsible for preparing the detailed correlated piogramme for 
the complete seven yeais ccuiso of studies. As a result of their valuable observations 
in the new schools, the teachers, woiking under competent supervision and guidance, 
will be able to supply the de tails which will serve as a basis for this work. We 
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are, however, attempting to make a correlated syllabus in broad outlines which will 
form an annexe to this report. 

Main Outlines of the Seven Years’ Course 

1. The Basic Craft : 

Such reasonable skill should be attained in the handicraft chosen, as would enable 
the pupil to pursue it as an occupation after finishing his full course. 

The following may bo chosen as basic crafts in various schools : (a) Spinning and 

weaving, (b) Carpentry, (c) Agriculture, (d) Fruit and vegetable gardening, (e) 
Leather work. 

(f) Any other craft for which local and geographical conditions are favourable and 
which satisfies the conditions mentioned above (p. 367). 

Even whore an industry otlier than spinning and weaving or agriculture is the 
basic ciaft, the pupils will bo expected to attain a minimum knowledge of carding 
and spinning with the takli, and a practical acquaintance of easy agricultural work 
in the local area. 

11. Mother-Tonoue 

The proper teaching of the mother-tongue is tho foundation of all education. Witli- 
out tho capacity to speak effectively and to read and wrik; correctly and lucidly, no 
onu call doveloji precision of thought, of clarity of ideas. Moreover, it is a means of in¬ 
troducing tlie child to tho rich heritage of his people’s ideas, emotions and aspira¬ 
tions, and can therefore be made a valuable means of social education, whilst also 
instilling right ethical and moral values. Also, it is a natural outlet for tho expres¬ 
sion of the child’s aesthetic sense and appreciation, and if jiroper approach is adopted, 
tho studv of literature becomes a source of joy and creative approciatiou. Mere 
spocificafiy, by the end of seven years’ course, the following objectives should be 
achieved : 

1. Tho capacity to converse freely, naturally and confidently about the 

objects, people and ha})penings within the child’s euviroiimout. This capacity 
should gradually develop into : 

2. The capacity to speak lucidly, coherently and' relevantly on any given topic 
of every-day interest. 

3. The capacity to read silently, intelligently and with speed written passages 

of average difficulty. (This capacity should be developed at least to such an extent 

that tho student may road newspapers, and magazines of every-day interest.) 

4. The capacity to read aloud—clearly, expressively and with enjoyment— 

both prose and poetry. (Tho student should bo able to discard tho usual lifeless, 
monotonous and bored stylo of reading). 

5. The capacity to use the -list of contents and tho index and to consult 
<lictionaries and reference books, and generally to utilise the library as a source of 
information and enjoyment, 

0, The capacity to write legibly, correctly, and with reasonable speed. 

7. Tho caf>acity to doseribo in writing, in a simple and clear stylo, every-day 

iiappenings and occurrences, o. g., to make reports of meetings held in tho village 
for some co-operative purposes. 

8. Tho capacity to wiito personal letters and business communications of a 

simple kind. 

9. An acquaintance with, and interest in, tho writings of standard authors, 

through a study of their writings or extracts from them. 

III. Mathematics 

The objeclivo is to develop in the pupil tho capacity to solve speedily the 
ordinary number of geometrical problems arising in connection with his craft and 
with his home and community life. Pupils should also gain a knowledge of 
business practice and book-keeping. 

We feel that these objectives can be attained by a knowledge of and adequate 
practice in : 

The four simple rules ; tho four compound rules ; fractions ; decimals ; the 
rule of three ; tho use of the unitary method ; interest ; elements of mensuration : 
practical geometry, the rudiments of book-keeping. 

The teaching should not he confined merely to the facts and operations of 
nuinber. It should he closely co-ordinated with life situations arising out of the 
basic handicraft and out of the great variety of actual problems in the life of the 
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school and the community. Measurements of quantities and values in those 
connections would supply ample opportunity for the development of the reasoning 
capacities of the pupils. 


IV. SocuL Studies 

The objectives are : 

1. To develop a broad human interest in the progress of mankind in general 
and of India in particular. 

2. To develop in tue pupil a proper understanding of bis social and geographical 
environment , and to awaken the urge to improve it. 

3. To inculcate the love of the motherland, revorenco for its past and a belief 
in its future destiny as the homo of a united co-operative society based on love, 
truth and justice. 

4. To develop a sense of the rights and rosponsibilies of citizenship. 

5. To develop the individual and social virtues which make a man a reliable 
associate and trusted neighbour. 

C. To develop mutual respect for the world religions. 

A course in history, in geography, in civics and in current events, combined 
with a reverential study of the different religions of the world showing how iu 
essentials they meet in perfect harmony, will help to achieve these objectives. 
Tlie study should begin witli the child’s own environment and its problems. His 
interest sliould bo awakened in tlie manifold ways in whicli men sup{)ly their 
different wants. This should ho made a starting point to arouse their curiosity 
about the life and work of men and women. 

1. A simple outline of Indian history should be given. The chief landmarks in 
the development of the social and cultural life of the people should he stressed, and 
the gradual movement towards greater political and (mltura! unity bo sliown. Em¬ 
phasis should be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice, of co-operative endea¬ 
vour, national solidarity, and the equality and brotherhood of man. Tiie treatment of 
the subject should be cliiotly biographical in ttio lower, and cultural and social in the 
upper grades. Caro should be taken to prevent pride in the past from degenerating 
into an arrogant and exclusive nationalism. Stories of the great liberators of mankind 
and their victories or peace should find a prominent [)laco in the curriciilura. Em¬ 
phasis should ho laid on lessons drawn fiom life showing the superiority of non¬ 
violence in all its pliases and its concomitant virtues over violence, fraud and deceit. 
The history of the Indian national awakening combined with a living appreciation of 
Indias’s struggle for social, political and economic, should prejiare the pupils to bear 
their share of the burden joyfully and to stand the strain and stress of the period of 
transition. Celebrations of national festivals and of the “National Week” should be 
a feature in the life of every school. 

2. The pupil should become aequainted with the public utility services, the wor¬ 
king of tlie panchayat and the co-operative society, the duties of the public servants 
the constitution of the District Board or Municipality, the use and significance of the 
vote, and with the growth and significance of representative institutions. Training 
under this head should be as realistic as possible and should be brought into close 
relationship with actual life. Self-governing institutions sliould be introduced in the 
Bchool. The people should be kept in intelligont touef^ with important current events 
through the co-operative study of some paper, preferably brought out|by the school 
community. 

3. The course in social studies should also include a study of world geography 
in outline, with a fuller knowledge of India and its relations with other lands. It 
should consist of : 

(a) Study of the plant, animal and human life in the homo region and in other 
lands as controlled by geographical enviromont (stories, description, picture-study, 
practical observation and discussion, with constant reference to local facts and 
phenomena). 

(b) Study and representation of weather phenomena ; (mainly outdoor world e.g. 
direct observation of the sure changes in the height of the noonday sun at different 
times of the year; reading of the weather-vane ; thermometer and barometer ; me¬ 
thods of recording temperature and pressure : records of rainy and dry days and 
of the rainfall; prevailing wind directions ; duration of day and night in different 
months etc.) 
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(c) Map-study and map-making ; the world a globe ; study of local topography ; 
making of and study of plans of the neighbourhood ; recognition of conventional signs ; 
use of the atlas and its index. 

(d) Study of the moans of transport and communication correlated with indus¬ 
tries and life. 

(e) Study of occupations ; local agriculture and industry (visits to fields and 
factories) 1 economic self-sufliciency and inter-dependence of differi nt regions ; types 
of agriculture and industry favoured by geographical environment; the principal 
industries of India. 

A. General Science 

The objectives are : 

1. To give pupils an intelligent and appreciative outlook on nature. 

2. To form in the pupils habits of accurate observation and of testing experience 
by experiment. 

B. To enable them to understand the important scientific principles exempli¬ 
fied m 

(a) The natural phenomena around. (b) In the application of science to the 
service of man. 

4. To introduce them to the more important incidents in the lives of the 
great scientists whoso sacrifices in the cause of truth make a powerful appeal to the 
growing mind. 

The curriculum should include tlio following topics from various sciences. 

A Nature Study 

fa) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and birds in the environment. 

(h) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and their effect on the activity of 
plants, animals, birds and man. 

c. A knowledge of crops In different seasons. 

B. Botany 

a. Different parts of plants and their fuuctiuns. 

b. Ih'ocesses of germination, growth and jiropagation. 

c. AV^oik on the school garden and the fields around to give the pupils an under¬ 
standing of the effects of differing conditions of moisture, heat and light, and of the 
different qualities of seeds and manuios. 

0. Zoology 

A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as friends and foes of man. 

D. Physiology 

The human body, its organs and functions. 

E, Hygiene 

a. Personal hygiene ; cleanliness of teeth, tongue, nails, eyes, hair, nose, skin, clothes. 

b. Cleanliness of the homo and the village ; sanitation ; disposal of night-soil. 

c. Pure air ; the function of trees in its purification ; proper breathing. 

e. Food hygienic and unhygienic ; balanced diets. 

f. First aid and simple remedies. 

g. Common infections ; contagious diseases ; how to safeguard against them. 

El. Purity of conduct as a preservative of health. 

F. Physical Culture 

Gfimes, athletics, drill (Deshl games to be encouraged). 

G. Chemistry 

Of air, water, acids, alkalis and salts. 

H, A Knowledge op the Stars 

Showing direction and time at night. 

I. Stories 

Of the great scientists and explorers and of their contributions to human well-being. 
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VI. Drawing 

The objectives are : 

1. To train the eye in the observation and discrimination of forms and colours. 

2. To develop the memory for forms. 

3. To cultivate a knowlod^^e of and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and 
in art. 

4. To draw out the capacity for tasteful design and decoration. 

5. To develop the capacity to make working drawings of objects to be constructed. 

These objectives can be obtained by; 

a. Drawings made by ciiildren to illustrate road or observed material, 

b. Object and memory drawings, o. g., drawings of plants and of animal and 
human forms (correlated with work in gonoral science, handicraft, etc.). 

3. Designing. 

4 Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial graphs. 

The work in drawing during the first four years should bo correlated chiefly with 
work in reading and pictorial I’epreseutatioii in nature study and tlio craft. During 
the last three years omjjhasis may be laid on desigu and decoration and mechanical 
drawing, so as to enable })upils to make correct working drawings. 

VII. Music 

The objective is to teach the pu])ils a nnmhor of beantifrJ songs and to cultivate 
in them a love for beautiful music. The child's natur/d sense of iliythm should be 
developed by teaching him to k(‘cp his own time by beating with the hand. Walking 
in time to a fixed rhytlini can bo a groat aid in achieving this. 

Care should be taken to select only the best and most ins))iring songs, artistic 
interpretation of some hoaltby and elevating theme. {Special emphasis should be 
placed on group or choral singing. 

VIII. rilNUUSTANI 

The obicct of including TJindnstani as a comj»n]sory subject in the srdiool curri¬ 
culum is to ensure tJiat all the children edncatc'd in t}ies(‘ naiional schools may have 
reasonable acquaintance with a common '■lingua fraiiui’. As adult citizens they 
should be able to co-o])erate witli their fellow-countrymen belonging to any part of 
the country. In toacliing the language the teacher should in vaiious ways quicken 
in the students tlie realisation that tliis language is the most im}) 0 ]‘tant product of 
the cultural contact of the Hindus and Muslims in India. It is the rej)Ository—in 
its more advanced forms—of their bc^st tlioughts and aspirations. Tlicy should learn 
to take pride in its richness and vitality and should feel the desire to servo it 
devotedly. 

In Hindustani-speaking areas tliis language will be the mollier-tongue, but the 
students as well as the tcacliors will be required to learn both tlio scripts, so that 
they may road books written in Urdu as well as in Hindi. In iion-Hindustanl 
speaking areas, wliero tlio juovincial language will bo the mother-tongue, the study 
of Hindustani will lie eompiilsory during the 5th and 6th years of school life, hut 
the children will have tlio choice of learning either one or the other script. How¬ 
ever, in the case of teachers, wlio have to deal with children of both kinds, know¬ 
ledge of both the scripts is desirable. 

At any rate, every public school must make adequate provision for the teaching 
of both scripts. 

In general outlines, the syllahus of studies will be the same for boys and girls 
up to tbc 5ih prade of the sciiool. In grades 3 and 5 tlie syllabus in general 
science should be so modified as to include Domestic Science for girls. In grades G 
and 7 the gills will be allowed to take an advanced course In domestic science in 
place of the basic craft. 



The All India Educational Conference 

Calcutta—27th. to 30th. December 1937 

^'Education is not maple ; it is no uso blaminp it if it does not transform lead into 
gold in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one of the many factors 
including histoiical forces and conditions that shape a people’s character and 
destiny. It is not the solo all-snfficing factor which should be held responsible for 
every defect in the nation”—in these romarkahio words Mr. C. R. Reddi^ Yico Chan¬ 
cellor of the Andhra University, defended the cause of learning against criticisms 
levelled to-day at tlio modern system of edncalion in this country, when, on the 27th. 
December 1937, he presided over the delil»erations of the AlMndia Educational Confer 
once which on that day commenced its session at the Senahj House of the Calcutta 
University. 

‘AVhat I would like to point, out to you is that our entiic national life depends on 
the rapid sjiread of education amonp our mass(‘s. To whatever field of life we turn— 
of business, of industiy, of health service, of national defence, or even of the liigher 
cultural development, you will find that the vital force is ebbing away, owing to the 
drying up of the flow at the source, wliich after all is the human material of the 
country”, observed Sir Nih'afan Strear is performing the inauguration of the 
Conference. 

“Speaking of Rongal ” said Mr. SiUiat Kumar Roy Chon'dhnry^ Mayor of Calcutta 
and the Chairman of the Kocoption Committee, “there are clouds in the horizon of 
education which tliruaton to rctird if not destroy the basis of sound education in the 
province. 1 moan the intro luction of communulisin in education and control of edu¬ 
cation by non-educationists.” 

The assemblage, large and distinguished, was worthy of the momentous occasion. 
Savants and educationists gathered from all parts of India and from beyond the seas 
to partieijiato in the weighty deliberations that were expected to give a new orientation 
to India’s present system of education. 

The jirocecdings commenced with ‘'Ilande Matarara” song by a number of girls of 
■Rharati Vidyalaya, the assemblage standing in reverential siicnce. 

Messages conveying good wishes and di'siring success of the Confeicnce from Dr. 
Kabindianath Tagoi'o, Dr. B. K. Seal, the Hou’blo Mr. B. G. Klier, Sir Akbar Ilydari, 
Mr. ,1. II. Parkinson. Education (kimmissioin'r with the Goveiumeut of India, Mr. 
Syama Prosad Mukerjee and others were ical at the meeting. 

Mr. Reddi's Presidential Address 

Criticism, obsm-ved Mr. Rcddi in the course of his address, against the present 
system of education had been abroad as it always bud been in the past. To day, in 
some places it was blowing as gentle breeze whereas in some parts of tlio country it 
was assuming the dimension of a storm. He did not know whether it was going to 
upioot anything. But he believed that after the first few shocks wore over things 
would be found not very different from what they had been till now, and even they 
might be better in some resjiccts. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rcddi wondered whether tlieie was any system of education 
which was absolutely free from all defects. What Mr. Reddi wished to emiihasise 
was that the educationists should welcome criticism pointing to the defects of the 
process and the achievements. All these must be taken to heart in the right spirit 
and one must try to improve since educational life was matter of growth. The 
principle of life was man must either giow or decay. He could not afford to stand 
still ; for stagnancy meant decay and death. People were going about consciously or 
subconsciously being told that everything iu present education was bad and a new 
departure must be made and a new system should bo established. 

“To say that an educational system is a failure is at best a partial truth and, 
generally' speaking worse than an untiuth. On analysis it will mean that the society 
Itself is a failuie and not its educational organisation which is one amongst may 
factors that mould the character of the younger generations. It cannot he that the 
home, parental influence, the influence of society, culture, tradition, historical condi¬ 
tions, public life are all perfect and progressive and education is a failure. In such 
circumstances even a bad system of education will not result in miserable products 
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because the products will be the handworking of the society as a whole. And when 
the society is strong and vigorous the younger generation also will be strong and 
viprous. Do our critics mean that in the Hindu society, for instance, all these 
other influences that I have referred above are healthy and good and because educa¬ 
tional system is bad there has resulted, as one of my friends deplored just now, in a 
youth without character and in a people who are not real men and women ? The 
proposition is only to be stated for its absurdity to become transparent. 

‘'It was in 1870, the speaker proceeded, that comf)ulsory elementary education was 
introduced in England but the English race was a miglity pow'er on earth long before 
1870. Education is not magic •, it is no use blaming it if it does not transform lead 
into gold in enormous quantities and with ample speed. It is one of the many 
factors including historical forces and conditions that shape a people’s character and 
destiny. It is not the sole all-sufficing factor which would be held responsible for 
every defects in the nation. For instance, if in your homes and parental calculations 
you set a high value on dowries, can you blame the })i-ofessor of Englisli literature 
who explained to his students all the romantic novels and jtootry of the West but ho 
failed to convert our young men and women into romantics of the western model 
instead of so many dowrysoekers of our native pattein V” 

Dealing with the Wardha educational scheme formulated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Eeddi pointed out that tlio scheme contained four essential jxunts namely^ (1) 
withdrawal of state suppoit from Fniversit^y and higher education (2) living 
Universities and technological institutions to bo oiganised by private corjioiations or 
the industrial firms concerned, (3) making elernenatary education up to the age of 
14 compulsory and universal and in older to find the finance and teacln rs necessary 
to give it a directly industrial basic turn so that saleable commodities could be 
produced and thus education may be made sedf-supporting and (4) to conscrijit* 
educated men and women so that thoy might serve as teachers for a stipulated 
period, 

Mahatma Gandhi, the speaker incidentally roraaike'l, was by no means fanatic 
about his ideas like most other people. He would only invite criticism hut W’ould 
encourage them. Whatever might be the defects of the sclnmie it could not bo 
denied that it had been produced by one of the dynamic porsouulities of the world. 
WJien Mahatma Gandhi invited his opinion as to the Waidlia stliemo, Mr. Ib'ddi 
pointed out to Mahatmaji that he was going to transplant “Aslirama” education 
in the place of the system of education set up by the modern civilised woild. The 
speaker was glad to note that the scheme liad in a huge measure been modified to 
suit modern conditions as a result of ciiticisrn advanced by tlie educationists. It was 
true that Plato’s “Republic” or Moore’s “Utopia” could not bo adopted in practical 
life. But who could deny the confrihution they had made to human progioss ? 

In the report of the Committee it had been cleaily pointed out that the formation 
of a non-violent, and non-aggressive society was to bo the ideal of education. People 
might ask themselves if such a society was possible. All historical develo}>meuts, it 
had got to remembered, bad tended towards the incieaso of the strongih of the 
society. To become strong had been the aim in every society. Consciously or 
unconsciously, production of power and development of strength bad’ been the motive of 
all civilisation. Ideally it was no doubt very good : but how were jieople going to 
create a non-violent society V If de.sires were not limited, if nicii wanted to enjoy 
in an inordiate measure, if wants were not miniraisoCt, natui;.!'y there could be no 
non-violent society. If men minimised their wants, if their van s were satisfied easily, 
if they were to produce only what they could consume, natuiaily there could bo no 
motive for aggression or competition which was preveleni m every sphere to-day. 
Throughout the original scheme there had been talk of doing away with science and 
applied sciences. lu fact, exploitation to-day of one by anmlier was earned through 
sciences. But the applied science could be made fruitful m another way, 
by employing it to the development of men, now being huset for purposes 
01 aggression and destruction. If these could bo put into practice a new 
age would be introduced putting an end to all violence and aggression. If might 
be that some of the advocates of the scliemes might be able to introduce this new 
development in the world. For prophets came not to accept existing conditions but 
to create something new. 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi observed that the history of modern education in India 
would not fail to mention the lead that Bengal gave to the progress of education. 
It was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who first pointed out the necessity of scientific and 
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English education. It was a happy augury that attempts were being made to impart 
training in vernacular. But if the medium was to be in vernacular, let the matter bo 
through the world of literature. It was Sir Ashutosh who gave Indians a real 
university in this country. Indians had every reason to be proud of men like Sir 
Ashutosh, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir B. N. Seal. 

So long as the University of ('Calcutta was a merely a degree giving centre 
Government liked it very much. But it fell into disfavour as soon as Sir Ashutosh 
began to introduce reforms and extend its activities. 

Regarding controversies as to the juoposod control of secondary education in 
Bengal, Mr. Keddi said that already that controversy was haviiig^repurcussion through¬ 
out India. The only wnay, he humorously remaiked, is to stop these bickerings 
regaiding secondary education was to make education entirely a matter of secondary 
consideration, 

Witliont int(3llectaal leadership, Mr. C. R. Roddi concluded, no nationalism could 
floiirisli. It was the TTuiversity aVuie that (;ould supply the intellectual leadership. 
To put a sto}) to University education w'ould be committing a suicide by the nation. 

Second Day —Calcutta — 28th. December 1937 

The merits and demerits of the Waidlia Educational scheme as set forth by 
Mahatma Gandhi formed the subject matter of an iiitei esting discussion on 
the 28th. December wlien at the.Semite House undur the [iresidency of Mr. 0. R. 
Keddi, th(3 Contei’cnce hold its second day’s session. 

At the hand of its protagonists the sclieme came in for unstinted praise and 
admiration while the opponents had nothing Imt unrcsiu’ved eondcmnatiori and 
denunciation for it. Some of flie speakers, liowever, followed a via media 
declaring that the time had not yet arrived wlioa a verdict could he passed upon 
the pri jeet. 

‘'Mahatma (Jandhi” said riinci|)al Saitjdtn of Aligarh wdio initiated the 
decision, “has snggosteii a wav of tiansformiiig the existing “book schools” into 
"w’oik schools” thmehy resening children fi'om tiu' irilohirahie boJeLiorn of a uurely 
acad('mi(3 and passivo education. Above all, the scheme lias a profound 
psyidiological value inasnimdi as it lifts educational piobhuns of tlie country to an 
entirely new plaiKc” 

Ml. Kuppiistriirni Ayengpr declaiel tliat any system of education whose basic 
idi'a was to train the peojdo to a paiti(Uilar vocation could not form a foundation 
for futuie progri'ss. 

Mr. (\ ('hfivdrasclJtaram thougbt that the time had not come when the piosent 
conference could pass a verdict on merits of the stdieme. It was necessary that 
tliO scheme should bo studied in all its details wlicii that would bo foitiicoming. 

The discussion how'ever came to a close wuthout any couclusiuii being ariived at. 

Fourth Day—Calcutta—30th. December 1937 

The Confiu’cnce concluded its deliberations on the 30th. December, Pi of. P. 
Shesadri taking the chair in absimce of Mr. C. R. Reddi, Bresideiit of the Conference. 

As many as twoiit>-one lesidutious were adoi>ted, tlie most impoitant of wdiioh 
were the adoption of mother tongue as tlie medium of instiaction at all stages of 
education, exploration of possibilities of a more extmisivo use of Basic English iu 
India, provision of films suitable for childieu and juveniles, oiganisatioii of an 
independent and national system of scouting and girl guiding, establishment of 
open air schools and starting of indnstiial colonies for the relief of educated 
unemployment. 

Text of Resolutions 

The following resolutions w’cre adopod at the oouferciico :— 

Tliis Confeieuce places on record its sense of juofound sorrow at the death of 
Sij’ J. C. Bose whose valuable eontiibution to Science enhanced Indian prestige 
bofore the civilised woild and whose noble life w^us dedicated to the higher 
spirit of service. 

This Conference expiesses its griel at the loss tlie country has sustained by 
the premature death ot Sir 8yed Ross Massooci, who reudeicd valuable services 
to the cause of Indian Education as Diicctor of Public Instruction in the Nizam’s 
Dominions and as Education Minister of Bhopal and Vice-Chancelior of the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
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Tliis Conferonco records with preat ro^rct tho death of Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
an eminent wmljor in tbo field of Indian History and Arcbfoology whoso researches 
made a valuable contribution to Oriental studies. 

This Conference places on record its sense of loss at tho death of Pandit II. N. 
Wanohoo of tho Educational Rervico of the United Provinces, wlio was prominently 
associated with tho Ail-Asia Educational Conference hold at Benares in 1930. 

This PonferencG requests the Government of India to arrange for an adequate 
representation of the All-India Fodcratiou of Educational Associations on the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. 

This Conforonce requests tho Central Advisory Board of Education to move 
tho railway authorities to grant concession to educational woikors travelling to 
attend educational conferences. 

This CoDft'ieiico requests the pjovincial and Rtato Govoinmonts to grant 
facilities to teaeliers of uon-Government educational institutious to enable tlu'm to 
stand for elections to the Logislatures, Municipal and District Boards, and Boards 
and Committees of Education. 

Idiis Conference is of 0 ])inion that Councils for tho registiatioii of qualified 
toaclicrs should bo staitod in provinces and States of India. 

This Conference urges tlie adoption, as early as ]) 0 ssible, of tho mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction at all -stages of education. 

Thig ^ Conference desires that tlio possibility of more extensive use of Basic 
English in India should be explored. 

This Confei-cneo is of opinion that tlic governments of provinces and States 
should i’P(;ogniso the value of visual and rural education l>y gianting facilities for 
the pnr’cliase of film apparatus and r'adio sets foi- schools. 

_Tliis Confei'cnee is of oj)inion tliat there is urgent need for ])rovision of films 
suitable for children and iiivoniles and i-e(|uosts the (iovernment of India and tho 
provincial Governments and the Slates to take step in this diiection. 

This Confi'renoe web oraes the n'ct'ut move for liaving an independent organisa¬ 
tion for India to have a national system of scouting and girl guiding witli Indian 
names and forms which may bo affiliated to tlie International Scouting Association. 

This Conference requests the Provincial and State Governments to encourage 
educational tour’s both for teaciiers and prrjuls by creating spi'c.ial faidlilies regarding 
fiuanees. 

This Cqnfeieucc requests tiro Provincial and State Governments and TTniversities 
to ensiue in rof’ognistHl institutions that (a) no tcaclior is removed from service on a 
eonndential r’(’]Kirt ; (b) no teacher is denied the right to set' a r’t'port the rosiilt of 
which has meant tlie teacher's I’emoval from service; (c) no teacher is lomoved 
from service ftitliout tlie reason for surdi removal being given in writing; (d) no 
teacher is removed from servic(> ’without jnovision for appeal to a duly constituted 
Arbitr’ation Itoard. No teacher is removed from service on a plea of increasing tire 
value of tho jiosf to attract a hotter qualified teacher. 

This Confcr’cnce views witir alarm the insecurity of tenure prevalent among tho 
siaff of non-government educational institutions and requests tlio governments of the 
provinces and the States and Universities to include in tiieir Education Codes definite 
rules for appointment, removal from service and Jeave, to be obligatory on all 
1 ocogniscd institutions. 

Tliis Conference urges Ujioir tlie different provincial and State Education Depart¬ 
ments to lecognise the scope for ojien air scliools ’^’hercvcM’ jiossilile to encourage 
the starting of such in selected localities and to relax rules regarding buildings to 
allow non-official cxpeiinKUits to bo conducted without handicaps. 

This (Conference expresses its grave concern at the backwardness of education 
among dtqiressed classes and requests the provincial and State govorumonts to sanc¬ 
tion s[iocial grants for the spread of education among them. 

In view of the fact tliat acute unemployment prevails throughout India among 
the educated classes and tliat gr’aduates in all provinces are in a pitiable and miser¬ 
able condition for lack of employment, this Confer’eiico. urges stroirgly all Universities, 
intermediate Boards and private educational bodies to take steps and find means for 
starting industrial colonies as has been done by tho Punjab Government, The Con¬ 
ference also requests otlier jirovincial governments to allot land to such unemployed 
graduates as may utilise it for agricultural or industrial purposes, 
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This Conferenoe requests the delegates going to foreign countries and through 
direct correspondenca to others to induce foreign universities, schools and institutions 
to exchange professors, headmasters and teachers for a period extending over a year 
or so, A committee formed in India may arrange such an exchange of teachers and 
professors wlionovor occasion may arise. 

As Bratachari Training combines Physical, Moral and Spiritual training with a 
strong national background and as it has been found suitable for all grades of 
education, steps should bo taken to introduce the movement on as wide a scale ^ as 
possible, and efforts be made to bring it into line with the proposed national organisa¬ 
tion in India and recommends this in all parts of India. 


The New Education fellowship Conference 

Calcutta—29th. December 1937 

The New Education Fedlowsliip Conference met on tho 29th. December under the 
ausj)i(s^s of the All-India Ednoatioii Conference at the Senate Uonse, Calcutta. The 
hon. Mr. .Justice C. C. Btsiras presiding said ; Education to day fails to develop the 
whole man ; it trims the wiek of intollect, but does not kindle the lam)) of soul. The 
result is a mal-adjustmont, which the New Education Fellowship attorajits to correct 
and icform. It views education as a process of devLiopmeril.” 

Rector L. Zilliacus^ liuider of tho New Fellowship Ddegation, addressing the con¬ 
ference explained that the Fellowship, foiinnded in l‘dld in the dark days of tho 
War, had now attracted adherents throughout the world. 

Dr Tagore’s Message 

Dr. Rahindrminth Tagore sent tlio following mes.sage to the New Education 
Fellowship Conference : 

Though my frail health deprives mo of the privilege of being pi’eseut in the 
midst of this distinguished galhering, I have great pleasure in welcoming jon all on 
this occasion, which is di.stingur.shod by the prcsoiiee of our guests from overseas. I 
am particularly ]iaj)py to note tho international character of this conference for 
tlmugl) each country may have its ])arti(Uilar problems claiming particular solutions, 
true edueation, like’ all great arts, must have its basis in principles that condition 
human development everywhere. It may be my bias as an artist, but education seems 
to me essentially an ait whose problem wo solvm not by discussing systems but by 
diseovering creativo sources of inspiration. When this source is a human one it 
dwells ill a teacher wlio is over a student and, tlrerefore, through wlioin a peroniiial 
riitellectual eagoiness acts as a dynamic force spreading in its surroundings a disin¬ 
terested impulso for knowledgo. 

|Thoso who have garnered for good their stock-in-trade as school masters and shut 
their minds against the growing harvest of truth can only reproduce their lessons as 
gramophone records, repeating with dull accuracy stale })assagcs from second-hand 
stores. They burden the minds but seldom nourish It. Toacliei’s sliould ho ideal 
comrades of those whom they teach and through tho course of teaching their own 
minds should be stirred in sympathy with the stirrings of the young minds. The 
joy of imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its true expression in infusing it^ in 
others. When we see such a living enthusiasm lacking in those who act as guides 
to their pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling rods flora a distance but not 
offer them the helping hand by their side, as too often is the case, they should, be 
reminded that they have chosen a - wrong vocation and should for tho sake of 
humanity change it without delay for that of a jail warder. A genuine sympathy 
and respect for tho students create an atmosphere of freedom in the classes which 
is indispensable to tho commerce of culture which is named education. 

‘Another stream of inspiration over flowing towards us comes from the heart of 
mother Nature where she Is generous in her gift of light and sky, in the colourful 
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n'lfTflantrv of her seasons. I can never forget the misery which I suffered as a boy 
whon T was daily deprived of human sympathy witliin the school walls and 
Nature’s ministration of beauty around them. Young minds gradually forget their 
need of these vitamines of life and are taught to rely upon some substitute fare 
of lessons considered to bo principal elements in the muscle building of the intellect. 
I believe that it is imperatively necessary that all important educational institutions 
should be founded in those places whore Nature reveals her eternal majesty of 
beautv and crandeur according to which our places of pilgrimage have generally 
been chosen in India. Consecration of our life waits to be received from Natures 
own hand and it should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination 
a triininc which is not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if 
mind could he compared to'a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its llowers which 
contributes to the joy of creation, often without our noticing it. . , t, , 

‘Another necessary factor of education is the enviromnont of national mind, fiut 
unfortunately we have not had the oi.porturiity of cuUivatirig it in India for over a 
fontnrv and such a privation can never bo compensated tor by the establishment of law 
anil order wbicli our Goverimi iut lias so oftou boasted of, and wliicli is merely an im- 
iiosition from outside, snperiiuial iti its goiiiiiueiiess. In the olden days m India, 
there was a uniformity of eulUire, having its guaidians and centres ot distribution 
in difl’ereut places which may be called university towns. Jjike as in the organ of 
the lioart the life-blood of the common culture was generated and kejit pure m those 
nlaces where great scholars gathered and owned tlieir sacred responsibility to the 
society to offer their learning freely to those who came to claim it. 

few universities are like oases in the heart of a vast desert of 
illiteracv "whoso gifts are for a few, piodueing a language and a mental diet that 
remain^foreign to the multitude. Such a meagre education, iirodiict of very narrow 
reservation ])lots, often lias reactionary symptorns on the nature of those \vho are 
classed as the educated, the stiong gravitaticnal pull ot thoir surroundings violently 
dra£r«dug tliem back into the dark cell of mediaeval unroasou. Such an education can 
never attain its depth of realitv and when our foreign critics laugh at some maui- 
festion'of our irapcifection, veiy often turning it into a propaganda for humiliating 

us before the world, they stem to be blissfully ignorant of their own responsibilty 

‘No? mav'^we'u^^ the great inlluonce exercised on the cliild’s mind by the 

values that prevail in tlie society in wliifli he is hum and hroiiglit up. If these 
vnlncs he mu-verted, no sort or amount of foirnal education can save tlie child from 
tiieir destructive effect. For these values affect the mind as subtly and surely as 
the nhvsical climate on the body. Good otlucation of cliiidien is not possihio , unless 
frnntl ideals govern tlie societv. Methods of education may he modern and seieutihc, 
but thev wilWrW -^^ain and \lebasc the mind more elfec-t.vely if the purposes they 
serve are i^moble. Educationists, theiefoie, rnust remaiipmoie or less helpless in an 
ago where collective greed is glorified as patriotism and inhuman liutchery is made 
the measuie of heroism. 

‘I have taken the liberty of drawing your attention to the universal principles 
that must govern the value of education as an art and dotormiue its success for gmod 
or ill As rm^aids tlie particular problems tliat relate to tliis country 1 leave them 
for your mature deliberations which I shall icad with ^reat pleasure. My 0^*^ ideas 
re-arding those nioblems I have empliasizcd so often bSfore my countrymen that I am 
rXtant to reiterate what have come to be regarded as mere platitndos And 
latitude, indeed, all ideas tend to become unless worked out m some living lorm. 
1 am therefore glad that some of you wilJ be coming after he conferenco to our 
Ashrama at Santiniketan, whore I may be ah e to sliow you how 1 have struggled 
for he last thirv years to create for our children an appropriate atmosphere, giving 
it the principal place in our programme of teaching For atmosphere must be for 
developing the sensitiveness of soul, for allording mind its true freedom of 

sympathy. 

‘Now that Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the cause of mass education in earnest 
we may bo sure of great results in the near future. Already great interest has 

bee^MuLd in the country and controversy provoked over the question whether 

Nation can be made self-supporting. Before you too are likewise, provoked m 

violent agreement or disagreement with the proposal 1 would remind you that 

Gandhiii’s genius is essentially practical, which naeans that his practice is immeasur¬ 
ably superior to his theory. As the scheme stands on paper, it seems to assume 
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that material utility, rather than development of personality, is the end of education, 
in the true sense or the word may bo still available for a chosen few who can 
afford to pay for it, the utmost that the masses can have is to be trained to view 
the world they live in the perspective of the particular craft they are to employ 
for their livelihood. It is true that as things are, even that is much more than 
what the masses are actually getting but it is nevertheless unfortunate that, even in 
our ideal scheme, education should bo deled out in insufficient ration i to the poor, 
while the feast remains reserved for rhe rich. 1 cannot congratulate a society or a 
nation that calmly excluded play from the curriculum of the majority of its 
cliildren’s education aud gives m its stead a vested interest to the teachers in the 
market value of the pupils’ labour. But these defects seem such ouly on paper, for 
no man loves the children of the poor more than the Mahatma. We may bo sure that 
when the S(;}iom 0 is actually worked out by him we sliall discover in it only one 
more testimony to the genius of this practical sago whoso deeds surpass his words.’ 


The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 


Calcutta—27lh. and 28th. December 1937 

Mr. Kabir*8 Preiidential Address 

“Without economic and soc/ial freedom, political liberty has little content. Yet 
on the other hand, political liberty must have a basis of economic and social free¬ 
dom,” observed Prof. Huynayun Kahir, presiding over the All-India Muslim Students’ 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 27th. December 1937. lie aiided that political 
liberty sought its fuKilmiint in economic equality and these jointly led to a realisation 
of social justice and frtiodem. 

There was no denying, Mr. Kahir continued, that the history of the last 100 or 
150 years was for Indian Mussalraans a history of dcgraiiatiou and deterioration. 
The policy of utter non-co-operation -which M-aslim India foliowod was no doubt 
natural and perhaps oven unavoidable, but it was unwise and the heritage of self- 
centred defeatism which it had left behind was fraught with the gravest consequoncos 
for tiie political fate, not only of Indian Muslims but of India as a whole. 

Mr. Kabir emphasised the futility of pacts and treaties between different commu¬ 
nities and doubted if they guaranteed the security of tho Mussalmans. India formed 
only a part of the world system and must, therefore, react to every Government in 
ihe world. Mr. Kabir alludod at length to the unemployment and noverty prevalent 
ail over tho country, drew a contrast between tho conditions here and in England and 
Germany and suggested a thorough revision of tho principles on which society was 
based. 

Concluding, Mr. Kabir remarked that the struggle for liberty was only a first step 
In that endeavour and that the first step should not be taken till there was one 
common solidarity and one common brotherliood. 

Opposing the formation of a separate Muslim organisation, namely, tho All India 
Muslim Students’ Federation, over which Mr. M. A. Jinnah is presiding to-day, Mr. 
Kabir said that a political leader of tho capacity and individual courage of Mr. Jiiiuah 
should not care to accept for the community the rough and tumble of free competi¬ 
tion but must for ever advise it to avoid the political struggle till it had first become 
strong. “Even if wo accept their general premises aud their desire for tho protec¬ 
tion of the special interests of our community, tho methods which they advocate are 
not suited to those ends, lu fact, they are bound to lead to a defeat of tho pur¬ 
poses wliich they propose. ’ 

^ The student community in the country, Mr. Kabir continued, was, therefore faced 
with two alternatives, namely, tho satisfaction of the self-interest of a few Indivi¬ 
duals through communal organisations and pacts or an endeavour to realise our 
common humanity in an attempt to reconstruct society in the interest of the masses 
who till now, la history, had always been deluded and oppressed. The Muslim 

^9 
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students to-day must stand shoulder to shoulder with their brothers In other 
countries and communities, solving the common problems of the world. 

Resolution 

The Conference passed a resolution, declaring that it was detrimental to the 
interests of Muslim students as well as to the student community in general to 
organise themselves on communal lines and expressing the opinion that it was 
through an All-India student body, embracing Hindus, Muslims and other communities 
that the Student Movement could best bo conducted. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—28th. December 1937 

The Conference concluded its deliberations after adopting several Interesting 
resolutions : 

(1) Urging the removal of repressive laws at present In force In India ; 

(2) demanding reform of the system of examinations whereby persons who fail in 
one subiect may appear in that subject alone at a special examination held at the 
beginning of the next session ; 

(3) welcoming the move for Uindii-Muslim unity inaugurated by the Nawab of 
Murshidabad ; 

(4) requesting the autliorities of the Aligarh University to change the present 
University monogram which contains tlio symbol of Hritish im])erialisra and replace 
it by one wliicli may bo more conducive to* the growtli of self-respect and nation¬ 
alism among the students of tlie University ; 

(5) urging the Calcutta University autliorities to change the present university 
monogram since it is unacceptable to* a section of the countrymen ; 

(G) emphatically protesting against the jierpetuation of the supposed Black Hole 
tragedy and demanding its immediate removal to tlio Museum and 

(7) urging upon all the Provincial Goverumonts to issue immediate Instructions 
that in view of the fact that tlie story of the Black IIolc tragedy is a more inven¬ 
tion of the British historians in the “ interest of iraiierialisra, all' the tc'xt-books in 
primary and secondary schools bo revised and liistory books be re-writteu from a 
progressive and national iioint of view. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Federation 

Ist. Session—Calcutta—27th. & 28th. December 1937 

The Opening Speech 

The first session of the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation commenced In 
Calcutta on the 27lh. December 1937. 

SyedAhhul Aziz^ ex-Minister of Bihar, opening the session, confessed he was 
most unwilling either to preside or to inaugurate tho Conference. His reluctance 
was not due to lack of sympathy for students or IndilTorence to public interests. He 
doubted tho wisdom and tho necessity of having an organisation for Muslim students 
only and the prospect of success of tlieir scheme. Ho still doubted the latter. Ho, 
however, realised tliat students could not escajio the environment in which thoy 
lived. In this chaotic condition of religious, political, social and economic life, Muslim 
youths had not begun to bestir themselves a minute too soon. Many problems cried 
out for solution. Mr. Aziz urged to try to remedy tho back-wardness of their commu¬ 
nity and co-operate with others in all matters calculated to advance tho prosperity 
and happiness of the people generally. 

Mr. Haq’s Address 

The Premier Mr. Faxlul Huq^ delivering personally his message to the Federation, 
referred to his recent tour of Eastern Bengal districts and said he was practically 
boycotted by representatives of tho press, whereas Ministers in Congress provinces 
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obtained the widest publicity. ^ If reports of his activity at all appeared, they were, 
he said, distorted and misleadinf; accounts. “This propaganda is carried on simply 
for the reason he was a Muslim”. It was communalism of the worst typo, he said 
adding : ‘‘I have got a stern rod for those who preach communalism and disturb the 
peace of the country”. Mr. Huq advised the delegates to avoid all separatist 
tendencies. They were surrounded by enemies on all sides he said, and urged that 
they must be ready for a fight which he foresaw. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah^ who presided, at the outset, made it clear why ho accepted 
the presidentship of the Federation, lie added that tiiero was no other course open 
to them than that they should organise their community and do every thing in 
their power to raise thoir people economically, socially and educationally to fight for 
thoir political rights. 

Mr. Jinnah described the circumstances leading to the formation of a separate 
Muslim student organisation. Ho was astonished to be informed by some MnsUm 
students that they had been altogether excluded from being office-bearers on the 
exocntivo of the Federation. This, Mr. Jinnah said, appeared to them to be 
perplexing. 

Under the present conditions, Mr. Jinnah went on, it was difficult for two com¬ 
munities to work in co-operation, harmony, and unity In all matters. It was vicious 
to dub a man as communalist. If communalism meant that ho wanted Muslims to 

occupy tlicir rightful place in the Government of tlio country then ho was a conamu- 

nalist. Concluding, ho said : ^‘\yiiile wo want to raiso onrsolvos to tho highest 
stature, our hands of co-operation for the good of tho country are always fully 
stretched, but on equal terms. We are not going to bo subdiu'd or bo camp follow¬ 
ers or a subject race of tho iliudu Raj*” “Tho Congress High Command must be 
brought to llioir scusos”. 

Mr. Jinnah averi'ed that ho had not changed in the slightest degree since 1013 
when he affirmed that in any constitution that might bo framed for the government 
of tlio country and by wliomsoovcr framed, there should be adequate safeguards for 
tho rights and interests of Muslims because they were in a minority and it was on 
that basis that tlio Lucknow' I’aet was iu'ought atiout in 1916. This Pact was part 
and {larcel of both the Congress and tho Muslim League and on the basis of it 
various Thiity Conferences W(‘re called and otlier efforts made to find an agreed for¬ 
mula for the piirjjose of safeguarding tlie riglits and interests of all minorities in 
India. This w'ont on until the Higli Command of the Congoo.ss, ospucially daring tlie 
last five or six years discarded tins basic and fiuidameiital item from its policy and 
programme and* took up an attitude that there w'as no such thing as a minority 
question at all. He added that one of tho fundamental and vital differences betw'oen 
tne Tjoaguo and tho Congress w’as tliat the former not only believed that there was 

sucdi a thing as a minority question in India but also felt that it w’as a matter of 

life and death for the Muslims. 

The Federation passed a resolution declaring that it stood for the full independence 
of India under a democratic and federal form of government, composed of autnno- 
mons' Provinces and States in India, and w'itli adequate sofeguards for protecting tho 
rights of Muslims and other minority communities. 

Mr. Jifinah thought that Muslims rightly desired, if tln^y wore not prepared to 
destroy everything that they considered piocious, that as a minority they must insist 
that there musi be safeguards to tlio fullest extent in any constitution which might 
be adopted hereafter and they agreed that India should be a fully independent and 
self-governing nation. Many Hindu friends, Mr. Jinnah added, who talked of nation¬ 
alism, freedom and independence excluded Mahomedans from them. “That is the 
fundamental and vital difference betw’een the Congress High Command and the 
Muslim League.” 

Mr. Jinnah believed that many Hindus agreed with him fully and wholeheartedly 
but at tho present moment their voice was either silenced or drowned and it was 
merely a cry in the wilderness. “Ours is a just position, Mr. Jinnjili maintained, 
“and if we are united, w^e have nothing to fear. If we are united, I feel confident 
that a large body of Hindus will agree with us that tlie Congress High Command 
must be biought to their senses. Tho struggle they are carrying could not be more 
effective as long as they did not, in the first instance, concentrate and apply their 
energy and attention on the solution of the minority problem. All talk of the absence 
of that sottlement is bunkum. In order to make Hindus understand the Muslims, the 
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first thing the Muslims should do is to win self-respect for them by doing the spade 
work for the advancement of their community. Economically, socially and educa¬ 
tionally the condition of the Muslim villager is heart-rending but there is none to 
come to his rescue.” Even the Congress which called itself national did not bother 
about the Muslim masses until late. They had started what they called Muslim Mass 
Contact, which really was “massacre contact” For all this there must be Muslim 
workers who would by their selfless devotion build the foundation of a great society. 

Mr. Jinnah concluded by saying that one great difficulty in achieving an inter-com¬ 
munal settlement lay in the fact that till now neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the Con¬ 
gress nor the Hindu Mahasabha had agreed to any single demand of the Muslims. 
‘Hn the absence of mutual agrement of these points what does an oxparte offer on 
the part of individual members of the Congress High Command avail so long as the 
Congress is not in possession of the sovereign power ?” 

Resolutions 

Miss Oeorgina Hazarika (Assam) moved : “This session of the AH-India Muslim 
Students’ Conference realising the necessity for education amongst Muslims girls 
recommends to the authorities concornod to get co-education introiluced in all insti¬ 
tutions for primary, post graduate and technical studies”. The resolution was rejected 
by 84 against 70 votes. 

By another resolution the Conference condemned the propaganda carried on 
by the so-called All-India Students’ Federation against the Muslim University 
by appointing an unauthorised commission and })rotcsted against the activities of 
Sir Wazir Hasan and others in the same connection. 

Resolutions wore also adapted urging the propagation of Islamic education and 
ideals, starting an English daily under the supervision of Mr. Jinnah, condemning 
the use of ‘Sri’ and the lotus on the Calcutta University monogram and requesting 
the University authorities to remove the same. 


The All Bengal Students’ Federation 

Ist. Session—Calcutta—26th. & 27th. December 1937 

The utility of the students’ movement for attaining freedom of the country, the 
necessity for the introduction of compulsory free primary education, representation 
of students in the universities and reduction of tuition and examination fees were 
stressed by various speakers at the annual conference of the All-Bengal Btuclents 
Federation which commenced its session at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 26th. 
December 1937, Mr. Niharendu Dutta-Majufudar^ M. L. A., presided over the 
Conference. 

Mr. Badaruddin^ a representative of the Aligarh ■''students, addressing the meeting 
referred to the All-India Muslim Students Fedeiation whidi is to take place to-day 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. He .said that delegates from Aligarh, 
Lucknow, Delhi and oGht jilaces who had been ojifiosed to flu; foimation of this or¬ 
ganisation wore not going to be allowed to attend the “show” which the communally 
minded people are staging to-morrow under the presidiuitship of Mr. Jinnah”. The 
speaker assured tlie Bengal students that the majority of Muslim students of of Aligarh 
and other universities were behind the All-India Studont.s’ Federation and were opposed 
to the formation of a separate organisation for Muslim studonts. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Dutta Majumdar in course of his speech said : 

We are all interested in education in our country, but do we not find that our 
masses shall never have free access to the region of the mind till they can assert 
themselves in our national life ? Are we such innocents as to believe that financial and 
administrative difficulties explain why education is being denied to them ? Do we 
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not know that in England, for excmple, the extension of the franchise was the great¬ 
est single factor in the remarkable enlargement of educational opportunities from the 
latter part of the 19th century onwards, and that behind that extension was the story 
of stupendous effort and organisation on the part of the working classes ? The class 
in power has always proceeded on the principle that ignorance on the part of the 
masses strengthen its regime and that when education must be given, it should be 
such as IB least likely to injure its foundations. In the most advanced capitalist 
countries, education for the masses—and what education it is I—ends at fourteen, 
and so is capitalism insured against inconvenient attack. They fear that once the 
masses get the keys to knowledge, they will rush to take possession of the keys of 
power. No w^onder our masters have been so purposefully niggardly in making edu¬ 
cational opportunities available to our people. 

TTow regrettable it is that legislation so hopelessly reactionary as the proposed 
Secondary Education Bill is being opposed by most people who have expressed them- 
Kolves on the point from considerations of a wrong angle distorted by communal. The 
Bill pui'ports to give members of a particular community a large representation on 
the ]>roposed Board. The interests, after all—educational or othorw^ise—of all communi¬ 
ties are the same. Why must w^o confuse issuers by giving the impression that what 
is Tesonted most of all is the amount of Muslim representation on the Board ? The 
thing is that in iho first Secondary education, more subservient place the Bill pro¬ 
poses to make than it is at present, to the policy of a Government which, even if 
wo ignore its present membership which is reactionary to tlie extreme, has to work 
necessarily within the limitation of a constitution which wo are out to reject. And 
in ilie second place, the Bill aims at a diminution of tlie already scandalously niggard¬ 
ly facilities for secondary education available in the province. The students also 
sliould be encouraged to agitate that they should, as in the Scandinavian countries, have 
re^ireseutation on any Board that may be constituted. That those points are not de¬ 
veloped and emphasised very much rnoro than the fact that our educationists are in 
the main completely devoid of a social sense and incapable of relating educational 
questions to trie burning social and economic problems of the day. 

Education is our birthright : it has access to the region of the mind. It must be 
free and unhampered but capitalism has made it the privilege of the few. It would 
be appoalling if statistics w’ero collected as to the number of suicides committed by 
despairing young students unable to pay their tution fee. Thousands upon thousands 
of students, now that the University examinations are approaching, have to find. 
Heaven knows how, the fees which have got to be paid before they can appear. And 
all this for the sake of an education which is utterly nnielated to life, wbicli drills 
platitude into young minds and throws them relentlessly into a competitive struggle 
for existence where the scales are weighted enormously against them. Those are but 
a few of the many concrete problems which you must agitate, and you can, I am 
sure, confidently expect the help and sympathy of all wdio should stand by you when you 
demand decent people. Every one, besides, real cultuie freedom, wdien you point out 
liow imperialism, conscious of its peril, bans books and periodicals, and that 
most tremendous event in histoiy, imperialism, torn by its own inner contradictions 
and the insoluble antagonism of rival Powmr groups, cannot long resist the onw^ard 
march of the poo{)le. 

And it is with the people—tlie wide masses of tho people—that the students must 
participate in their gicat struggle for fiecdom and for the socialism against the in¬ 
famous brigands who have shown their dirty paws in Abyssinia, in Spain and in 
China, and are trying to strangle resurgent movements in different parts of the 
world. The students must recognise tliat working class lias now' become the guardians 
of culture—for, fundamentally, those w'ho will support the drastic changes necessary 
for tho good liKi are precisely those who think they will gain by it ; that is to say, 
the working class and tliose people who have come to tho conclusion that only so¬ 
cialism can satisfy the demands which civilised man ought to and can make of life. 
Tho force which alone can bring about tho change must be, in the last resort, the 
organised working class. Students must not look on, especially at present, and must 
unite with the masses, from whichever quarter tho attacks on working class organisa¬ 
tion and solidarity may come. 

Resolutions 

The Conference concluded on tho 27ih. December amidst tremendous enthusiasm 
and ohoerings. The Conference passed a number of resolutions regarding almost all the 
affairs either Indian or International which affect tho students community of the world 
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as a whole. The first resolution which was moved from the chair was a condolence reso¬ 
lution over the deaths of Dhancsh Bhattacharyya, Fani Nandi, Sir .T. C. Bose, K. P. 
Jayaswal, J. Prasad and V. Varma. Of these the first two were political prisoners 
of Alipore Central Jail. 

On behalf of the B. P. S. F. four lonpj resolutions regarding (1) International prob¬ 
lem, (2) Problem of India and Bengal, (.'!) Student movement and mass education and 
(4) Programme of the student movement, wore passed. 

Non-official ^ resolutions regarding civil liberties in India, on the India Act, 1935, 
Civil Liberties in Chandannagar, demanding the reloaso of dotenuos and political pri¬ 
soners, disapproving Bratachari and Scout movement, condemning the oommunalism 
and demanding private examination in higher education, wore also adopted. 

Bengal students received with their sineore thanks the presoutation of two flags 
and some pictures made by the students of China. 


The Bcmbay Presidency Stodenfs* Conference 

Pcona—24th. & 25lb. December 1937 

The session of the Bombay Presidency Rtiidcnfs’ Conference commonceed a 
Poona on tho 24lh. December, Mr. Zahocr presiding. 

Nearly 150 delegates attended from all distiiots of the ])rpsi(lcncy. The pio- 
ccedings were peaceful, tlio seceders being content willi distiibuting liand-l»ills 
regarding the repi'csentative character of the Conference and not, demonsti'atiiig 
in any oilier M’ay. Messages wore received from Mr. Nehru, the Bombay Ministers 
and others wishing the Conference success. Mr. .Tawaharlal Nehin in his m(*Rsngo 
appealed for a united front among students and deprecated attempts to introduce 
tJio communal spirit in tho students’ movement. 

The proceedings coramenoed with the singing of Vandc Mataram and hoisting 
of tho tri-colour flag. Mr.F. (7. Pathak welcomed tlio delegates. 

Sevapati Bapnt^ in his inaugural address, cxpiesscd confidemee in tho ultimate 
vifdory of their (‘ause, urged tho students to eulfivato a spirit of uncom[)romising 
lesistence to tho evil of evoiy kind and oxhoited them to take np service of the 
motheiland as their first and foremost duty. Ue advised them to Moscow, its 
plans, and its peifoimances in evoiy field of liuman activity. 

Mr. Znhecr was warmly cheered when ho sjioko on tho miseries of the country 
under imperialism, lie said mental bondage was the lesult of the present system 
of education. Mr. Zaheer spoke at length on tho woild situation, on Nazi 
Geimany, Rpain and Bino-Ja])anese war, and said im[)erialism w’as the root of all 
evil. Concluding, ho s])okp on tlie need to fight the imposition of the Federation 
by organising a united front. Fpeaking on the new Soviet Constitution under 
which every citizen was guaranteed woik, rest and education ho exhorted India to 
strive for the establishment of such a constitution. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—25th. December 1937 

Strong criticism of the Coiigress Ministries was made by some of tho speakers 
at the Conference, which resumed its session on the 25th. December at the ^'Tilak 
Mandir, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 

The Conference unanimously passed resolutions demanding the restoration of 
civil liberties and urging the Congress Ministries not to continue to use sections 
of the Indian Penal Code, tho Criminal Law^ Amendment Act, and the Press Act 
but to repeal them. 

Tho President disagreed with the remarks made by one speaker and said that 
the situation had greatly improved in the country after the Congress had taken 
office. 

Miss Kamala Tnlpvle moved tlie anti-war resolution, which was passed. 

The Confeience ratified the jevised constitution of the Students^ Federation and 
adopted twelve fundtiirtrital demands which will be forwaided to the Bombay 
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Promier urging legislation to domooratise the University and guarantee freedom to 
students. 

The Conferonoo concluded after adopting thirty resolutions. One reso¬ 
lution strongly disapproved the Waniha scliome of vocational training. Many 
speakers described it as unsuitable, unsystematic and reactionary and opined it 
did not respond to the needs of the times and pointed out that it meant going 
back to Feudalism and Medifcvalism. 

Another resolution condemned Japanese aggression, congratulated Chinese 
students and urged boycott of Japanese goods. 

Other resolutions urged boycott of the Coronation, opposed the Federation, 
demandol the estalilishmont of "^universities on a linguistic basis, demanded the 
release of Communist leaders now in U. P. Jail, and demanded repeal of the 
Arms Act. 


The U. P. Students’ Conference 


Isl. Session—Cawnpur-~8lh. November 1937 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the First U.P. Provincial Htudont':’ Conference hold at Cawnporo on 
the 8th November 1937, Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhaya said tliat in this province 
the students’ organisation hil taken deep roots and that students had also 
shown tlioir consciousness and thoir solidarity. It was in the United Provlncos that 
the All India Students’ Federation was born. Sho referred to a number of strikes, 
notably at Cawnpore, Fyzabal and Lucknow and said she was glad that In most of 
the strikes the demands of tho students were conceded by the College authorities. 

Speaking on strike she said ‘Much has been made of those strikes to prevent 
tho students in an unfavourablo light and although no same individual would want 
to encourage strikes for tho sheer futi of it, (lie rights of tiie students must bo 
re(;ognis 0 d. In the present society it is only tho rights of those in power wliich are 
admitted, moro out of fear than out of a sense of justice. And tho students must 
have somo means of getting grievances rodrossod if normal means prove unavailing. 

Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhaya dwelt at length on education and said :— 

“Education all tho world over except pot haps in a country like Soviet Russia, 
rolb'cts tho cliaracteristics of tho society as a whole. Education after all cannot bo 
divorced from life, from our day to day existence and struggle. ’When it is, it 
becomes unreal as it is in our country to the larger extent. lU-causo education hero 
can neither express the rational genius for feeding tho national wants. 

“This education was originally designed to moot the needs of a now foreign 
administration, wliich was seeking to establish its grip over this country, A nation 
subjected, humiliated, opi)osod and exploited, can never rise to its full Intellectual 
or creative genius. Tho real strength of tho nation lies in its creative faculty and 
scope. This has been successfully killed In India. Oiir text-books are merely stale 
afterthoughts of retired school masters wdio turn to compiling text-books as a lucra¬ 
tive means of suppleraonting thoir meagre pensions. Tliere are two standing prob¬ 
lems that face students’ unemployment and an unsatisfactory system of education. In 
a way tho latter has a close bearing upon the former for the two are allied to each 
other. Most people are mis-fits in life for they do not find their true vocation in 
life, because our social and economic-life Is not rationally and scientifically planned. 
Our equipment is bapazard and has no relationshio to our natural gifts and 
talents nor to our ambitions for tho future. A boy trained as an engineer 
turns to film acting, a barrister becomes an insurance agent and a singer turns a 
clerk. This is not only a colossal waste of time and energy but ruthless destructiou 
of rare and valuable gift and creative force. 

“Unless you break through this stratas, you will be aimless wanderers that you 
are to-day. You should not tolerate this outrage, this continuous victimisatiou of 
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fresh budding lives. It is through au effioient organisation that you can make your¬ 
self and your demands felt. For this purpose a strong united students’ organisation 
is very essential,” 

The President said that she realised the many difficulties which He In the path 
of tho students. In this province there was still a Governmout circular, nO doubt 
a relic from tho past, banning students from particioating in politics. It was both 
regrettable and surprising that such an order stiould still bo allowed to remain 
in spite of a Congress Ministry. She hoped it would soon go, for it was tho right 
of the youngmen and women to participate in politics. No one, however high or 
mighty, could deny them that right. It was tho privilege of youth to give new 
ideals, new theories, now ideologies to society. The youth had a clean and clear 
vision and a right sense of values and proportions. 

Mrs. Chattopadhyaya paid tributes to the students of the Aligarh University ^‘who 
are facing to-day ceaseless persecutions for the sake of nationalism and national 
unity.” She welcomed the appointment of an E.iquiry Committee under the distin¬ 
guished Chairmanship of Sir Syed Wazir Ilussan to enquire into tho refusal of 
admissions for throe of their comrades in the next higher classes in the name of 
discipline. 

Concluding she said :—‘‘Let us assure tho bravo students of Aligarh that not 
only the student world of India but tho entire nationalist India is behind them. 
Studonts^ must remember that complete unity and solidarity in their own ranks 
is essential above all things, for tlie future leadership of tho country lies in their 
hands. If they are to Lilfil this role, tlioy must destroy iiutrofied ideas which 
poison our society and create a now and fresli atmosphere in which there shall 
bo no place or room for such unnatural divisions or distinctions and a united 
society based on just and harmonious foundation shall arise.” 



THE CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Tbo fol'owing is the text of the address delivered by Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee, 
Vice-Ohancellor, Calcutta University, at the Annual Convocation of the University of 
Bombay held on the 17th. August 1937 

Let me convey to tiio authorities of your university my sincoro thanks for the 
honour they have done mo in askin^^ me to address your Annual Convocation. I bring 
to you the good wishes of ray own university and I liope that in the years to come 
there will be established a closer contact and co-operation between your university 
and mine, representing the culture and thought of two of India’s groat provinces 
which, each in its own way, have contributed in no small measure towards the 
advareemout of the best interests of the country. 1 recall with gratitude that our 
first groat benefactor was a merchant prince of Bombay, Premcliand Roycliand, 
wJiose generosity laid the fourniatious for our activities in pursuit of higher learning 
ano research. 

In recent years occasions liko the present one have been utilised with remarkable 
zeal for discussing problems of oduoational reconstruction in India. I am inclined to 
think that public attention has been suillcieutly stirred by such utterances and by the 
pulilioation of numerous reports, pamphlets and addresses. And the time has now 
come for initiating a new policy of education, suited to our needs and aspirations and 
consistent with tbo best traditions of our past. That the aim and outlook of Indian 
universities sliould bo altered in many resfiocts in the light of our changing conditions 
is aekriovvleilged by all schools of thought. The fiituie policy in respect of Indian 
universities must however be one of progressive expansion and not of sliort-sighted 
curtailment 

Those who advocate restriction either of a direct or an indirect nature, base their 
suggessions on two main grounds. They argue that a largo iiurabor of university men 
do not find suitable emi»loyment for want of eitlior op[»ortanities or necessary train¬ 
ing ; furtlior, that the universities admit many into their portals who are not ht to 
receive iiigher education. Even assuming the criticism to be partially ^ correct, the 
rcmntly obviously Is not artificial restriction of the number of ^ university students, 
hut the provision of sounder preliminary training, the introduction of an improved 
system of education, varied and diversiued in character, the creation of fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for work and tiio opening of new avenues of employmeut to absorb the cons- 
t:-iicti\e energies of tlie youths of tho country. Surely, the existence of 17 univer¬ 
sities witli a little above a lac of students receiving training under tlicir influence is 
not an alarmingly largo number for a country like India which has a population of 
more than 200 millions. Instead of meioly ^ ciiticisiug the policy pursued by the 
universities let our critics lielp in iutioducing a new era of constructive efforts to¬ 
wards the estaidishment of sjiecial institutions and departments, technical, industrial, 
agricultural and commercial, for imparting a thorough training to the youths for 
varied occupations in life and for national service. 

Let me liowever emphasise that tlio mere production of such trained youths will 
not solve tho piublem, that it will be the boundon duty of the State and other autho¬ 
rities so to readjust and modify their policies affecting the economic and political 
conditions of society as fully to utilise their services in a useful productive manner. 
Such policy of educational reconstruction, enunciated and carried out solely for the 
advancement of India’s interests, requires a very large expenditure of monoy from 
the public exchequer. It is futile merely to talk of defects and shorcomings, of ill- 
equipped schools, colleges and of universities with their ill-trained alumni. No re¬ 
forms of a far-reaching character are possible so long as out of tho total revenues of 
British India only 5 per cent goes to education, 34 per cent, being reserved for 
defence, for police and jails. It is to be hoped that iwith the inauguration of the 
new constitutional changes, education and other nation-building departments will 
receive their legitimate shares out of the revenues of the country. 

The universities in India to-day are threatened with attacks from two classes of 

00 
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critics. One, as I have said, nr^es artificial reduction in their number and in the 
sphere of their^ infiaence, justifying its policy on the plea of academic efficiency 
though some of its champions are consciously or unconsciously impelled by the fear 
that education may break down the barriers of superstition and slavery and lead men 
along the path of equality, liberty and progress. The other, often unthinking and 
shoit-sigiited, regards higher education as an unnecessary luxury benefiting a com- 
paialively small number of people and of doubtful value to the largest interests of 
the nation. 

We have to guard against both those classes. We must boldly assert and prove 
that a university, if properly conducted, can he the homo of progressive thought and 
culture ; it can bo the moutlipieco of national hopes and as{)irations ; it oan be tlie 
recognised medium for conserving aud advancing tliw hounds of knowledge, and for 
preserving and raising the intelleiitiial life aud thought of a nation, breathing an 
atmospheio of fu'cdora and tiuth, drawing togi-ther men aud women of all castes 
and creeds, inspired by a zeal for dcvotiMl and unseirihli stu’vice. Indeed, there should 
he no question of conflict between tho difrerenl stages of education, primary, second¬ 
ary and university ; aud each should receivo tlic unstinted suppoit of the State aud 
the public. 

Students of tlio university, let mo now address a few words to you direct and 
tliiough you to otfuus wlio are still ])ursiiing tlicdr studios. You are about to enter 
the arena of life and ■whatever trials and responsibilities you might have had to face 
in the past are nothing in com])arison with what await you in the days to come. It 
may be that some of you will achieve success fiom a worldly point of view and 
attain fame aud wealth in your I'cspectivo jiiofessions ; there may lie others amongst 
you who may pursue Ihe ])ath of scliolar.^liip aud learning or follow otlier walks of 
life, beneficial to society but not liiglily lucrative ; there may bo still olheis who may 
have to sjiend their days in comparative obscurity or may nut attain worldly suecoss 
at all. Some of you will become leaders and issue commands ; others will learn to 
carry them out, all acting for the common welfare. 

But whatever may be your lot in future, are yon cairying away witli you any 
special traditions, do you feel inspired by any ideals, which will maik you out as 
men and women different from those who 'have not passed thro'igli the doors of the 
universities? Apart from imbibing infoimatiou aud knowledge in the s[)ecial sul>jeets 
of your study, do you not regard yourselves as messengeis of a new hojie, faith and 
courage, which it will be your duty to insiil into otheis to whom the gates of know¬ 
ledge yet remain closed V Insjiiration eoinus not from books and study aloue. Your 
determination to serve the cause of your people cannot come merely from reading 
stories of similar efforts made in other'countries. Your faith in truth', simplicity in 
life and uprightness of cliaracter and conduct is not to be derived from any dry and 
academic theories. Your striving after iutolloctual sujiremaey or your exeition in 
the cause of economic and political frecilom is not of men witii no history or civili¬ 
sation of ibeir own. 

Has not your own jirovinco Jor centuries jiust been a scene of activities of 
eminent persons, whoso names are lememberod with gratitude and affection through¬ 
out tho country, names wiiich will never be blotted out from the memory of any 
self-respecting Indian ? Ttiey stand out as illustrious workers in diverse fields of 
activity, in the pursuit of culture and knowledge, in the study of literature and 
languages, in art and architecture, in social, educatioiyal and liuraanitarian work, in 
commorco and industry aud last but not least in tlio great movement for India’s 
struggle for the attainment of Stcaraj. If Sivaji coined tho expression Hioarajya 
three hundred years ago, Bal Gangadhar Tilak brouglit it back to the minds of the 
sleeping millions of modern India and roused their energies to constructive work 
which has had far-reaching effects on tho destinies of our country. Lot us pay our 
tinstinted homage to and draw inspiration from such names as Dadabliai Naroji, 
Pherozshah Melita and Gokhalo ; Agharkar, Narajoshi and Apto ; Telang, Bhandarkar 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji ; Kanade, Wacha and Chandavarkar ; Mandlik aud Badruddin 
Tyabji ; Kajwade and Chiplunkar ; Jamshedji Tata and Jijibhoy, Wadia and Thacker- 
sey, names, taken at random, of persons who arc no lougor in tlie land of the living, 
names which recall loyalty to duty, persistent constructive activities, fearless advocacy 
of truth and justice, steadfast devotion to culture and scholarship, honesty and 
sincerity of purpose, sufferings and triumphs in the cause of national progress and 
prosperity. Of these living, the name of Mahatma Gandhi naturally comes uppermost 
in our minds as one whose greatness and goodness have given India a new position 
in the eyes of the world. 
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Traditions such as these should fill you with both pride and responsibility. Of 
what practical value will these traditions bo if you do not mould your ow-n lives 
and activities in accordance with the ideals of your chosen hero ? What will these 
traditions be worth if you do not link them with the changing needs and aspirations 
of society and hold them in correct perspective before the people at largo who do 
not always know what their true heritage is? 

You have drunk-deep at the springs of Western knowledge. While you will not 
hesitate to absorb for your benefit and for the national good tho best elements in 
Western culture and thought, you will not in any case permit the destruction of the 
vital elements of your own civilisation. As true sons and daughters of Bombay, vou 
will of course strive for tho increasing greatness of your presidency and be loyaf to 
her in thought and action ; but never disown your allegiaioco to the spirit of your 
beloved Motherland and whenever tho occasion needs it, do not hesitate to proclaim 
yourselves as Indians first and any tiling else next. One feels distressed to find the 
recent growth of communal and iiroviiicial feelings, which unless checked are bound 
to lolard the progioss of true Indian nationalism. I nee 1 not enquire into the 
origin of these difftuenccs, hut it is true that if tlie idea of Indian unity is to grow 
permanently, it can do so mainly by tdie determined cFfirts of the youth of the 
nation. And win) else can sound this call to uiiitv than you who are entering into 
tho fields of public activity after a full intellectual preparation, ready to face the 
struggles of life ? 

Let us unreservedly stand by our conviction that wliatever our detractors may 
say, Indian universities are bound to jilay a large and noble part in tho oraei’gence 
of Si now India which w^ill be the mistress of lior ow'ii destinies, the proud 
inheritor ef an ancient civilisation, rebuilt and resha[)ed with the changing 
requirements of tho age. Let us stand united to make oar universities centres of 
culture and independent tdioiight, nurseiies of honest and open-minded teachers and 
scholars pursuing and advancing knowledge, from wdiich wall go forth manly and uso- 
ful citizens, brave and self-reliant, patriotic and fear-minded, capable of making sacri¬ 
fices and judging issui's and jiroideras critically and fearlessly. Let the Indian univer¬ 
sities mould thm'r activities in full rcmomleanco of the fact that the progress of 
nation, if steadily maintained, can alone {irevent degeneration, that there must be new 
life and purjiose or there will be weakness and decay. At this crisis in tho history 
of human civilisation when cherished doctrines of liberty and democracy are often 
discarded and frocilora of tliought and opinion suppressed, lot Iiniian universities and 
their sons and daughters proelairn the noblest ideals of Indian teachings and thought, 
which may once again secure for her that supremacy in the world of intellect which 
is truly her birthright. And let the Indian universities prove to tlio world that India 
can achiovo this simultauooiisly wdrli a ])rogressivo and systornaitc pursuit of VYesteru 
knowledge itself. Lot the Indian universities be tho worthy participators in a constant 
movement towards a higher and nobler civilisation, a civilisation that fvill make its 
conquests without resort to wuir or oppression and achiovo its groatost victories pur¬ 
suing tho patlis of jieace and justice. 

Friends and fellow^-graduates, let a fervent prayer go forth from every member of 
this assembly in tlio soul-stirring w'ords of Kabindranath Tagore that we may face 
our duties aud responsibilities with courage and fortitude and make our contributions, 
however humble, to tho cause of national welfare. 

liot honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate task 
In tho prido of poignant suhering. 

Lull me not into languid dreams, 
fehake me out of this cringing in tho dust 
Out of the fetters tliat shackle our mind, 

Mako futile our destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
and raise our head 

Into the boundless sky. 

Into tho generous liglit, 

Into the air of freedom. 



The Dacca Univerity Convocation 


The following is the text of the Address delivered by 'Dr. H. C. Majumdar^ Vice- 
Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University -of Dacca held on the 

14th. July 1937 

On this solemn occasion, I would, first of all, tender through Your Rxcellency, 
to His Majesly the Xing-Kmpeior, and express on l)chalf of tlie University of Dacca, 
our sincerest devotion and reverence to the throne. 

Yonr Excellency, it is my proud privilege and most pleasant duty again to wel¬ 
come you to preside over tlio annual Convocation of tlic Itniversity ; but our fe(d- 
ings of pleasure are mingled with a sense of sadness at flio thought that this is tlie 
last occasion on wliich Your Excellency would giacc tliis most important function 
of the University. Y’’our Excellency lias always taken a Keen personal interest in all 
that concerns the well-being of the Univeisity, and to Yonr Kxcellonc-y tln^ authori¬ 
ties of this institution have always looked for inspiration and guidance with tlie sure 
knowledge that they would receive from you all tlie help, syrapatliy and support 
which tliey required. The brief remainder of Your Excellency’s already brilliant 
term of office is likel.y to bo crowded witli numerous events of far-reacliing import¬ 
ance in the history of educational developments in Ihuigal. There are reasons to 
believe that before Your Excellency lays down the rerns of otfa-o, the finances of 
the two Universities of the Province will have been stahillsed on a satisfactoi-y 
basis, and legislation initiated for reforming tho Primary, Secondary and University 
Education in Bengal. These achievements, although great tlcunsclves, would form 
only a small ])art of lliose manifold services for which Your Excellency’s name will 
be treasured for ever by tlie educated community of Bengal. Yiair Excellency has 
earned tho hoart-felt love and esteem of all by your zeal and Inhouis for the welfare 
of the educated unemployed of the Province and by the wcll-concoived plans and 
projects which, at Yfuir Excellency’s insjiiration, the Government of Paoigul have 
set on foot for opening up now avenues of orajiloymerit for them. This University 
deeply values all that Your Excellency liag done for oducatioiial reform in general 
and the w’olfare of this University in paiticiilai*. It lias exjuessed tin's feeling of 
grateful appi'cciation by conferring U]»on Your Excellency the highi'st honour w'hich 
it had in its power fo give. To day on tlie eve of Y^our Excellency’s depaiduie, I 
humbly convey, on behalf of the membeis of this University, our deepest regards 
and most sincere tliankfulness to Your Excellency. 

I would also welcome on behalf of the University the guests wlio aro present 
here to-day and ex}>i-('ss our ilianks to them for tho great interest they have shown 
in the w'ork of the University by attending this function. 

Before I proceed further T must refer to the heavy toll that death has taken in 
our ranks during tho jireccding year. The University has sustained great loss by the 
death of Kai Bahadur ^asanka Comar Ghose, Khan Bahadur Kazi Zaliirul Huq, Mr. 
Abiil Kasem, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad and Mr. Jjabanya Molian Das. 
Rai Bahadur Hasanka Comar Ghoso served as the Trfrasuier of the University on 
three occasions for a total period of six years, JTo ’was also Die Legal Adviser of 
the Univeisity and a Life-member of the University Court, lie iciulered very 
long and distinguished services to the University in various capacities, and his sage 
advice and counsel were of the greatest value to tho University. His death has 
been a great loss not only to tho Univeisity, but also to tho town of Dacca. Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Zaliirul Iluq was associated with tho University as a member of tho 
Court and as a member of the Executive Council since 1924. He occupied a pro¬ 
minent position in the public life of Dacca, and rendered very valuable services to 
the University. Mr. Ahul Kasem had been a member of the Court since 1937. lie 
was a prominent figure in the public life of Bengal, and was a recognised leader 
of the Muslim Community. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad was 
associated with a largo number of public institutions. IIo was an efficient 
Government servant and a valuable and esteemed member of the Court since 1930. 
Mr. Labanya Mohan Das was a brilliant student of this University and served as 
a Lecturer in the Department of Physics for over ten years. The death of five 
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such eminent constituents, within the brief period of one year, means a terrible 
loss to the University, and I offer, on behalf of the University, our heart-felt 
condolences to their bereaved families. 

Two years ago Tour Excellency remarked in your Convocation address that the 
Dacca University might at some future date attempt to claim that membership of 
its Court should be a sine qua non for appointment to the post of Minister for 
Education. The grounds for urging such a claim have been hirlher strengthened 
by the appointment to that exalted office of the Ilon’ble Mr. A. K. P^azlul Huq, who 
was not only a member of the Coiiit, but was also a member of the first 
Executive Council of this University. Indeed it has boon a matter for groat pride 
and satisfaction to the University that no loss than four of Your Excellency’s 
Ministers wore members of the Court of this Univeisity, and three of them were 
closely associati'd with its detailed administration as members of tho Executive 
Council. T!iO University feels assured that it will receive from your Cabinet the 
f 3 ncouragora(uit and sup{)Ort to w hioli it has a rightful claim arul, further, that the 
intimate knowledge of its affairs will enable your Ministeis to oiler valuable 
advice and sympathetic guidance to this University in all critical moments of its 
bistorj^ 

I may further mention in tliis connection that no loss than eight graduates of 
this University have been clecled as members of tho Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
For the first time a graduate of this University has heen elected as its represonta- 
tivtt in the Bengcal Ijcgislativo Asserahly. Mr. Fazlur Kali man who has won this 
( jveted distinction has been long associated wdth tin’s I’nivoisity—first, as a 
member of tho Court and of tho Executive Council. He has always taken a keen 
interest in tho affairs of tho Univiwsity and has served it loyally with groat zeal 
and devotion. Wliilo offering feli<;itation to him on his success at the election, I 
hope and trust that ho will ]n-ovo true to the res])onsd)!c position ho oecupies 
to-day, and will always seek to advance -tin welfaje of tho University by 
utilising the op[)Oituuities which Providence has placed in Ins liands. 

It is usual on this occasion to mention important changes in the staff* daring 
the preceding year. Tlio most imtiortaii'- and notable event in this connection is 
the resignation hy Dr. A. F Kahinan of his (-ffico of Vice-Clnuicellor. AVhilo tho 
Universitv felicitates him on Ins elevation to tho high and honoinahlo jiosition 
of a Member of tho Public Service Commission, it regaids his departure as a 
great loss. Dr. Ixalirnan rendered conspicuous services to tho TTnivorsity at its 
inception as the Ihovost of tlio Saliinullah Muslim Hall and Reader in History, lie 
was there fully conversant with the affairs of tho University when he returned 
to it as its Vice-Clianceller in July 1931. During the period of two years and a 
load tliat he was here, ho served the University with a rare devotion, ability and 
singleness of [jurposo Ho rendered valuable services to the University, and by 
his chaiming peisonahty and wise counsal and advice helped to solve many a 
complicated problem that faced tho University from time to time. ITis ni-banity of 
mauneis and deep solicitude for the intoiest of the students mado him popular figuro 
not only in tlie University hut in the whole of Dacca. In appreciation of tho 
loyal and devoted services of Dr Rahman to tlio University of Dacca, the Uni¬ 
versity has conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and it gives 
mo gloat pleasure to iiud that Dr. Rahaman is here ]trescnt to-day to accept this 
honour from Your Excelleney’s hands. 1 hope Dr. Rribrnan will achieye still higher 
distinctions in life, and wo shall all watch his future career with unfailing interest. 

Tho Treasurer, Mr. K. Shahabuddin, c. n. e., has been reappointed to his office 
for another year from tho 1st of January last and he also acted as Yice-Chancellor 
during ttio absence on leave of Dr. A. F. Kaliman for the jieriod of a mouth. On 
behalf of the University j thank IMr. Shahaluddm for this Ic^yal and valued soivices 
and congratulate liim most waimly on the honour wLicli he lias just received from 

His Majesty the King-Emi»eior. "The appieciafion by Covernmeiit of liis public 

services and outstanding ability has given gicat satisfaction to oveiy member of the 
Univeisity. 

Four members of the University staff retiied fiom service duiing the year. Rai 
Sahib Manoranjan Milra, Dead of the Dipaitment of Education, and Principal, 
Training College, Dacca, was connected with the College for a good many years 

and lenclered very valuable Seivices both as Principal of the Tiaining College, Dacca, 

and Principal, David Flaio Training College, C'aleutta. Manlana Saadatullah Israiley, 
Lecturer in the Depailment of Arabic and Islamic Studies, seived the Department 
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loyally for over 12 years and rendered valuable service to the University. Pundit 
Guriiprasanna Bhattacharyya served as a Lecturer in the Department of Sanskrit 
for sixteen years and liis erudition and learning were a valuable asset to the Uni¬ 

versity. Mr. Chain Chandra Banerjeo served asaLectuier in the Department of Bengali 
since 1924, and brought distinction upon the University by his reputation as a 
literateiir. On account of his great eminence in the domain of Bengali Literature 
and liis distinguished services to the University, he was granted an extension of 
service for a period of two years after ho had attained the normal age of retire¬ 
ment. The retirement of Mr. Barierjee with effect from 1st July 1937, has been a 
great and almost irreparable loss to the University. 

There have boon some important changes in the teaching cadro of the University. 
Two Professorships have been created—one in the Department of English, and another 
in the Department of Economics and Politics—and filled up respectively by the app¬ 
ointment of Khan Bahadur Captain Dr. M. Hasan n. a. n. riiiL. (Uxoii.), m. a. (Cal.) 
and Dr. H. L, Doy m. a. (Cal.) d.sc. (lond.) Tlio ITniveisity has also KMustitulod tlie 
Profcssorsliip in Kanskrit which was aholished after the lolirement of Mahamoho- 
padhyaya Pundit llaraprasad Shustii in tlie year 1924. T may recall in this couiioetion 
(hat wlien the Chair in Sau&kiit was abohslied, the then Chancellor, Lord Lytton, issued 
an appeal inviting funds for reinstituting (ho j>ost. In response to this appeal a sum 
of f\s. 19,000 was collected and tlio amount is now in the liauds of Your Excellency. 
The University hopes tiiat with the reinstitution of the Proft ssoiship tlie amount 
will be ])laced at the disposal of the University. The University (has also created a 
Keadershif) in Bengali, and, in view of the increasing importance of the subject, it 
lias beiui proposed to create a separate Department of Bengali. Anotlier notable 
change in tlie administration staff of the Uriiveisity is tlie appointment of Mi'. H. D. 
Bhattacharyya, ]\r. a. as the Piovost of .Tagannath Hall. I may also refer to the 
tlie creation of the i>ost of a third House Tutor of the Halimullali Muslim Hall with 
a view to improving the ai rangements for imparting regular leligious instruction to 
the Muslim students. It has also been iiossihle to ajipoint a woman teacluu' in the 
Department of English and with her help to Joopen the Women’s Hostel which was 
abolished a year ago. Ollier changes in the staff have been noted in tho Annual 
Keport to winch I would also lefer for a detailed account of the vaiious activities of 
the University. 

Tne number of admissions during the last session liave boon fairly satisfactory, 
being 597 including 53 women students as against 577 in the previous session. The success 
of our students in tho various University and Public examinations, the record of 
activities of the different academic societies of the University and the volume and 
quality of research w^ork by the staff and students, all go to show that the academic 
standard of tho University has been ably maintained. Khan Baliadur Captain M. 
Hasan, Piofessor of Engdish has obtained tlio D. Phil Degree of Oxford. The Univer¬ 
sity of London has awarded the Degree of Ph. D. to Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta 
and Mr. Biiajul Huq, botli of wliom are old students, and now*teachers of tliis Uni- 
versty and two of our students Piakas Cliandra Laliiii and Bhupeudra Nath Mitra 
have won the Doctorate Degiees of this University on the basis of the theses submitted 
by Hum. Dr. T. Yljayaraghavan delivered Icctuies in a huge number of American 
Universities as their visiting Lecturer for 193G. It is gratifying to note that tho 
value of rcscaicli woik cairicd on in tho section of Agiicultiiral Ciicmistiy has been 
recognised by emintnt authorities and recently tho Government of Buima applied to 
this University for a loan of tho seivices of its Agricultural Ivcsearch Chemist Dr. 
A. T. b’en for a period of thioo years with a view to a)jf)ointing him as the 
Agricultural Chemist and utilising his services for reorganising its Agricultuial 
Department. 

Indeed the success of the researches in Agricultural Chemistry and tlie connec¬ 
ted Sciences, particularly Bio-Chemistry, which are at present primarily financed by 
the Government of India, has fully justified our claim for the establishment of a 
wc'll-equippcd Faculty of Agriculture, In your Convocation Address of 1935 Your 
Excellency was pleased 1o aiqucciate our woik and to express the deep interest of 
vonr Government in the inoposal to establish a Faculty of Agricultuie. The Hon’ble 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries is personally conversant with the local con¬ 
ditions and (he legitimate aspirations of the Univeisity for an expansion in this 
direction, and no argument of mine is needed to convince him of the urgency and 
importance of the measure. The soil being so favourable the University can reason 
ably expect an early fruition of this long deferred scheme. 
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Another big scheme of exoansion to which the University has committed itself is 
the establishment of a Medical Collogo in Dacca. Two years ago the Vice-Chancellor 
mentioned in his Oonvocadon Address that the Executors of the Wiil of the late 
Babu Jagamohan Pal had agreed to place at the disposal of the University a sum of 
four lacs, for the establishment of a medical college at Dacca. The 
Executors has now paid to the University tho entire sum of tour lacs, 
the last instalment being paid loss than two months ago. The Academic 
and Executive Councils of the University carefully considered the whole matter and 
drew up a scheme in tho light of the expert advice of the Civil Surgeon and several 
other leading medical practitioners of Dacca. I had also the privilege of inforraallv 
discussing tho scliome with the Hon’blo Ministcr-in-chargo and tlie Snrgeou-Oenoral. 
The scherao would again bo considered liy tho University in the light of their sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms, an<l we hope to p’aco our definite proposal formally before the 
Government within a short ])orioJ. Your Excellency ^vas pleased to assure us two 
years ago “tliat when the scheme for tho Medical College reaches Government it 
will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits.” The University is fully 
conscious of the value of this assurance and ho[)es that their scheme woulci 
receive ore long tln^ full support of the Government. I may add in this connection 
that in pioposing the establishment of an Agricultural and a Medical College, the 
University merely wishes to implement tho policy of the framers of tho Dacca Uni- 
verrity Act, for section 22 of this Act lays down that the Dacca University shall 
include the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Agriculture. 

Besides the creation of two new P’aculties, the University comtemplates to expand 
its activities in several other directions within the existing frame-wmrk. In the Fa¬ 
culties of Arts, it |)roposes to create an independent def*artment for developing the 
study of Politics whose growing irajiortanee is noav generally recognised. In addition 
it seeks to provide for teaching in Statistics and G(H)gra))hy—two imjiortant subjects 
which have liitherto received but scant attention in this Provinc.e. In tho Faculty of 
Science we have just opened two new courses in Pliysiology and Soil Sciences in 
the Department of Chemistry, and juonose to inti'oduco a higher coarse of teaching 
in Wireless in tlui Dcpaifrnmit of pliysios. It is also contemplated to institute a 
Readership in Bio-Choinistry. In selecting these new hues of development the 
University has l^opt in view not only the academic iin{)ortari(;e of the subjects 
chosen but also their importance from tlie jioint of view of public utility. 

These expansions are, of course, dependent upon tiio financial help of tho Govern¬ 
ment. The University has ajiplicd to your Excellency’s Government for further 
lianaucial assistance,'in order to maintain its piesont activities and to enable it to 
;;ariy out the schemes of expansion outline 1 above. Tlie Government deputed Dr. 
W. A. Jenkins us a sjiecial oflh-er to inquire into tho alYairs of tho University, and 
ho made a thorough investigation into our present organisation and financial condi¬ 
tion. Dr. Jenkins has submitted his recommendations, and a Dcfiutation of tho 
University consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, tho Treasuier, and two representatives 
(-f the Executive Council, viz., Dr. J. C. Ghosh and Mr. F. Rahman were granted 
t!io jirivilego of personally discussing the matter with the Hon’blo Minister for 
Eliication. I take this opportunity of expressing tho thanks of the University to the 
nou’b!© Minister for his courteous and sympathetic attitude towards tho Deputation, 
aud while we ai o anxiously awaiting the final decision of the Government rega'^ding 
our a[)f)lieatioii for further financial assistaiie.e, I feel sure that our representations 
would receive duo weiglit, aud our prayer for a suitable annual grant, in addition to 
tho piosent slatutory grant, would bo favourably considered. 

But wliilo wo naturally cxnoct the Government to come to our aid, I take this 
opportunity of making an ajipeal to the public of Bengal to regard ^this University as 
a suitable object for their donations and bequests. In all ages and countries 
Universities and seats of learning of that character have nourished mainly on private 
endowments. A University is after all tho greatest cultiiial asset of a civilised 
nation. As Lord Haldane truly remarked : ‘Ht is in Universities that the soul of a 
peojile mirrors itself.” Tho nooessity of providing ways and moans for increasing 
the efficiency of a seat of national culture should make a strong appeal not only to 
pious generosity but even to the most elementary sense of public duty. The aoble 
example set by the late Jagamohan Pal would I hope bo followed by others in duo 
course. May I suggest in this connection that the vigorous and flourishing Old 
Boys’ Associations that have grown up in each of -the three Halls, and which all 
well-wishers of the University should liail as valuable connecting links between it 
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and tho outside world, sliould make an earnest and concentrated effort to secure 
endowments for tho University from the numerous well-placed and aftliient members 
and fjatrons of those Associations ? 

AVhile 1 am on this subject it is gratifying to refer to a generous donation recent¬ 
ly received. A teacher of the University, who chooses to remain anonymous, has 
founded two post-graduate scholar-ships of tho value of Ev’s. 20 each per mensem in 
the Department of Eistory for a peiiod of eight years, and called them after 8ir 
Jadunath Barkar and Dr. A. F. Rahman. The donation has been thankfully received 
by the University. Tlie amount of money involved is no doubt small, but tho spirit 
behind the donation is worthy of emulation hy people more favoured by fortune. 
Quito recently Clioudhury L. A. Biddiky, Zemindar of Baliadi, has offcied nine 
stipends for students of tho Salimullah Muslim Uall of the total value of Us. 600 per 
year. On behalf of the University I thank him very cordially and hojio 
that although these stipends have boon at piesent otTered for one year, they will be 
renewed in future. 

It also gives me great pleasure to offer the thanks of tho University to Sir P. C. 
Roy, for liis generous donation of Rs. 1,0')0 for tlio [lublication of the juojected History 
of ihuigal. We are also grateful to the Uoveriiment of liongal for a Sfiecial giant of 
Rs. 1,000 for the same purpos('. I am happy to bo able to say that thanks to the 
zeal and untiring elloits of Sir .ladunath Sarkar and of the nurneious scholars 
who are engaged in writing the dillcient chajiters of tho History, woik is piogiessmg 
very satisfactorily. 

Before I conclude, T should like to lofer to one important question wliich vitally 
affects tho futuie well-being of tin’s University. This is the inojiosed legislation for tho 
establisliment of a Board for the eiiutrol of Becoinlaiv Education in Bengal. A diaft 
of tlie Bill was sent to this University for opinion just aftei the eommciicernent of 
the Bummer Vacation and it has not yet been jiossible to smid to tlic (ioveinment 
the considcied ojiiiiion of tliis Univeisity. The question is not, liowever, a new one 
and on more than one oeeasiou in the past it was veiy caiefully considered by the 
Academic and Executive Councils. The ojiinion of tlii'se bodies wuis veiy ably sum¬ 
med up by the Vice-ChauccIIor in his Convocation Addiess of 1938 ([lages 6 to 9). 
Tho University advocated the creation of a strong Board, constituti'd on the lines of 
tlie recommendations of tlie Calcutta University Commission, and vested with full 
powers in regard to tlie Eiual Higli Uehool and Special Islamic Matriculation and 
Intcjmediate Plvaminatious, pi esmiittion of syllalniSHs and eniricula, 
tlie inspection and recognition of high schools, and tho administration of 
funds for the maintonanee of liigh schools. Tlie Univeisity exfircssed a strong con¬ 
viction that no real inipiovcment in Secondary Education could be etlected if the 
powers enumerated above were not exeicis'^l by single authority. As the draft Bill 
has not yet been jmbliely notified I lefiain from expiessiiig any opinion on tlie same, 
hut may 1 appeal to }oiir Excellency, as Chancellor of the University, and also to 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education, vho is happily iiresent in our inidst to-day, 
to see to it that befoie launching the new nieasuie, the Uoveinment of Bengal give 
due weight to the eonsidcicJ views of tins University ? 

Another as|)cct of tlie same question, with which tliis University is more immediately 
concerned, is the position of tlie Intermediate Colleges in Dacca after the creation of 
the proiiosed All-Bengal Beeoudary Board, 'i'he considered- views of the University 
on this question were also summed up hy the AHce-Cliancellor in the Convocation 
Address referred to above. As this University is even more vitally concerned with 
this question than with that of tho Secondary" Board, it can legitimately claim that 
the action of tho Government should be based mainly on tb« recommendations of 
this University. 

I would now address a few w’ords to tho students who have assembled here to-day 
to receive their Degrees. 1 congratulate you all on your success in University Exami- 
tious, and to those among you who have finished the University course, ! wish a 
happy life and prosperous career. But whatever position you occupy in future, you 
try to live tho life worthy of a Graduate of this University. The ideal of a IJniver- 
sity is not only to advance knowledge, but to produce an elite in thought and leader¬ 
ship. The character of this University will be determined not only by tho extent 
to which it has advanced knowledge but also by the type of man it has been able to 
produce. On your future bearing and conduct, therefore, depends, to a very large 
extent the good name and reputation of the University. You Ishould have derived 
from the University not only an intellectual training but a new conception of life. 
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For University Education carries with it not only a mode of thinking but a way of 
living and the latter includes all that is really good and noble in the community at 
large. The University therefore expects that you should prove yourself worthy of 
its Degrees by adopting the universally accepted principles of humanity as the sole 
guide in your life, and by developing personality, will power, courtesy, goodness and 
all those indehnable charms, graces, and rofinomonts of character which go to make 
up a gentleman. The real success of your University career will be measured by 
the extent to which you have imbibed these personal virtues along with the know¬ 
ledge you have acquired. 

In the matter of success of this or of any kind, I would remind you that it is a 
universal rule iu life and nature that you never get more out of anything than you 
put into it. The University can only i)laco before you ideals and opportunities, and 
it is for you to imbibe the one and utilise the other. 

Some of you jierhaps feel to-day, not witiiout regret, that you liavo not made the 
best use of your time while you were here. Unavailing though it is to a large 
extent even such regret is not witiiout its value. For your future life would hold 
out further opportunities for you, and your present regrets may make you wiser 
in your action during the years of struggle that lie before you. None of you, I am 
sure, is under the illusion that tlio future path of tlio University graduate is strewn 
with roses. I know full well that the giim prospect of unemployment haunts the 
brain of evoiy'^ young man the moment lie finishes liis University edueation. He 
feels like a forlorn sailor in an uiicbaited soa, not knowing whither to turn in order 
to roach the sliore. I realise how this dark shadow creeps upon the fair faces of 
'^ur young hopefuls, and how this shadow is lengthened as each year of failure 
succc'ods another. It warps their judgment, and in their sheer des])air they loose 
all faith iu the value of the education they received from th(‘ University. Indeed 
things liave come to sneh a pass, that tho value of a University is now being 
measured in terms of its ability to find orafdoyment for its giaduates. You must try 
to realise, however, that no age or country has ivcognised tlie true function of tho 
Univeisity to be that of an employment bureau. Ilis E-xcellcncy Uord Lytton very 
cleaily emf)hasisoJ it in his first (Convocation A<ldress to tho sfudonrs of the Univer¬ 
sity : ‘Hf this [)lace is to become a great and famous University”, said His Excellency, 
“you must recognise that a University is a seat of learning and not a mere employ¬ 
ment agency”. Wise words these, and however unpalatable, nay almost cruel, they 
might at first sound in your oars, the more you think about them the more you will 
appreciate their worth. I hope, I shall not bo misunderstood. I maintain fully that 
you liave every right to secure as much material advantage from your University 
studies as you can, and I assure you that the University will do its best in helping 
YOU to secure employment. But you should not think that tho main use of the 
University, so far as you are concerriod, is to obtain a degree for securing a job. 
The true object and ideal of a University is intellectual culture in the highest and 
widest sense. But sucli culture, truly conceived, seldom fails to bo of use in secur¬ 
ing material advantages. On this point, the oft-quoted saying of Cardinal Newman 
would bear repetition ; “The man’ , be said, “who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and 
formed his judgment and sharpened his mental vision, will not indeed at once be a 
lawyer, a statesman, a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, etc., but ho 
will be placed in that state of intellect in which he can take up any one of these 
sciences or callings with an ease, a grace, a versatility and a success to which 
another is a stranger. In this sense then mental culture is emphatically useful.” 

These wise words give a real insight into the value of University oducation. If 
you remember them they wull help you in fighting tho battles of iifo, as you wJl be 
fortified by a sure knowledge of the immense power and value of the oducation you 
have received here. However gloomy the future prospect may be, you must not 
lose heart. As a means of sustaining your hope, courage, and strcngtli, I would 
remind yaou that amongtho men who have achiovod brilliant success in life there 
were many who startedwith far worse equipment and had to face far graver perils 
and disppointments than you. With these words I bid you farewell in the hope 
that you may attain conspicuous success in life and that this may redound to the 
credit of your alma mater. 
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The Agra University Convocation 

TliG following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Kailas TJaslcar^ at the 
tenth Annual Convocation of the University of Agra, held on the 20th. November 
1937 

Fifty years ago, as a school boy, very keen to enlarge my English vocabulary, 
1 revelled in Roget’s Thesaurus and. In order to understand the shades of meanings 
which particular words had acquired, I delved into Trench’s ‘Degradation and 
Elevation of words’. 

The former, a treasure-house of synonyms and antonyms, focussed allied words 
and their 0 [)posites but did not differentiate between mernbors of either group for 
purposes of apposite use or accurate eraploYraf3nt ; the latter, rather a compendium, 
described how, in tke course of evolution by usage, certain words had lost their 
original meaning and had gained capital appreciation or, conversely, liad acquired a 
sense derogatory, ironical, or re])roachf ul lar removed from their original significa¬ 
tion. Whatever bo the causes that give a twist to the root meaning of words, one 
thing is coitain, tiiat very often a change in social standards invests innocent and 
attractive words witli odious and contemptuous irnnort. Two such words are ‘formar 
and ‘convention’ and their dei'ivatives, ‘foimality’ and ‘conventional.’ Originally 
graceful and exact in their acceptation, to these words, in the present times, lun e 
come to be attached implications that reflect the temper of the age. Anything that 
is ceremonial is at present regaided as almost bai barons. WHiat is formal is at least 
unnecessary : what is conventional is definitely •insineeio.’ 1 suggest that these 
parasitic implications betcdwen the decay of manners. We must regard all ceremonies 
with the reverence due to history or age-long tradition : we must permit all formali¬ 
ties to retain the aroma of dignified social conduct and wo must not rob pretty con¬ 
ventions of their intrinsic delicate grace. 

If I say that I felt myself highly linnnurcd by the Vico-Clianc(‘llor’s jiroposal 
that I should address this Convocation and J felt considi'rahle didldtuict' in accepting 
that flattering invitation, I must not be thouglit to be speahing the language of con¬ 
vention. 1 must be believed if only tliat you may be inclined to listen to what I 
have to say. You must believe tliat 1 contemplated with jirido tJio prospect of hold¬ 
ing this platform, to believe that I decided to give you of my best. You must 
believe that 1 took my responsibility seriously if you ai'e to appreciate that 1 made 
up my mind to echo no slogans. 

A Convocation Address needs a suitable theme, usually a serious tliemo, though 
in addresses to student bodies a Rarrio could get away with sentimentalities and a 
Birkenhead with cynicisms. What possible theme could T choose for this occasion ? 
I consulted my friends with little result. One suggested as a siU»ject—Education. 
J doubt if he meant it seiioiisly, but in any case it was a hopeless suggestion. It is 
35 years since i gave iijj tead’iing in a second grade College and became a brand 
plucked from the learning. Another friend was iiulirectly more helpful. lie proposed 
that 1 should tako as my text ‘India’s (tolden Age’. Well, I arn sceptical about 
Golden Ages and think it a minor tragedy that Anthroj^ology is not a serious study 
in every University in India. If it wei'o, we should have fewer of our iutellectuals 
with their eyes on an imagined Golden Bast and tlieir hacks to a far from Golden 
Future, a future which no such toigivcrsation, liowever, can avoid. But it occurred 
to me that I might talk of the present day as J see it, talk of the Indian world 
into which so many of you graduates, having reached your educational majority, 
are now about to enter. 

It is practically 41 years to a day since I acquired the title to affect a cap and 
gown. My education, such as it was, had been a somewhat cloistered one, but in 
those days how much wo overrated the power of education I We gave little thought 
to environment and none at all to heredity, which was an odd thing in this our 
sun-soaked, caste-ridden land. Of the battle that had been joined in Europe between 
the followers of Lamark and Woismann wo raw graduates at least knew nothing, and 
I doubt if our professors knew much more. For essay purposes we would platitu- 
dinise about Darwin and the survival of the fittest without understanding the 
implications of the theories as expounded somewhat dully by himself or more 
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brilliantly by Huxley and Romanes. In vain we tried to write like Maoaulay and 
to perorate like Gladstone. Idolatrously many of us took Herbert Spencer as our 
apostle of synthetic philosophy. Wo would utterly have refused to believe the con¬ 
clusions stressed in the Pr’o*;Montial Address to this year’s British Association 
meeting that thought is not evolutionary, that while “hidden powers within us are 

inherited the results of their development aro not....and tha^ there is no easint; 

of the burden with the passa^'o of time”. Was this any wonder ? I doubt if at the 
time any one of those who in India instructed us in Western Philosophy was an 
observing Naturalist. 

For about two weeks in the year, in these days immediately before, during and 
just after the meetings of the Congress, some of us wore keen politicians, but for 
the rest of the time, though wo could glibly quote the hackiieved shibboleths of 
Libei-alism, India to most of us was a geogra[)liical expression rather than a poten¬ 
tial political entity. 

T have inflicted on you these reminiscences of four decades ago to show how 
utterly unready wo were to face life, as wo found it then, though, puffed up with 
piide at our graduation, we did not immediately ivfiognise the fact. 

Doubtless, you graduates of the Agra Ilnivorstty in 1337, this year of grace, 
thougii still not of light, have far higher academic attainments than we [lossessed in 
180G yet life at tliat date was easier for us than it can ho for you to day. When 

T say easier, T am not referring to the et‘onomic ]>roblem of finding a job and making 

a livelihood, though it it true that the impact of modern etjonomic forces upon our 
medieval social system was not then so shattering as it is now a days. 

But life was easier for us mainly hecanse wo had not so many problems to face, 

problems—many of tliem world i>rohlems—whicli India’s intolhgontsia must face 
bravely if our great country is soon to rist^ to a full and cornplore nationhood. 

Just as forty years ago we could not affoid to ignore All-India problems, however 
caste-ridden or Provin(;e-ndJon we wore despite our vaunted education, so you to 
day can only at your peril ignoie world i>rol)lems. A’'ou cannot disregard them in spite 
of the fact that problems ijeouiiur to your own country aro daily increasing in nutn- 
bor and complexity. 

It is to be hoped that your life at College has made you tolerant in communal 
matters, that it has fished you from the grossest superstitious of custom and religion 
and has caused you to jettison your imraaculaev complex when deating with your 
fellow man, tlie Flarijan. If it lias not done all that, tlien frankly you are unfit to 
tackle any social, economic or political problem in the land of your birth, let alone 
any matter that affects you indii-ectly as au enfranchised citizen of the world. 

You aro proud no doutit of youi glorious licritage, you are anxious to prove your 
solves good nationalists. But you canuot bo etlective nationalists, unless you can 
think internationally. The inier-knitting of the dilTerent countries of the woild 
compels such a frame of mind. And to think inTernatiorially demands a readiness for 
intoljectual adventiiro to a degree wliieh few of my generation ever thought of dis- 
idaving after their graduation. Intellectuiil adventure will do much to free you from 
a danger of which Lord Haldane onee warnol the students of EJinburgh University, 
the danger of a too morbid concentration on our private concerns, ‘‘a concentration 
that is apt to result in self-consciousncss whicli may amount to egotism and impair 
our strength, and which can turn each of us into the man, as Wordsworth tells us. 

"‘Whose eye 

Is ever on hirasolf doth look on ono. 

The least of Nature’s works,—one who might move 
Tlie wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever.” 

Such self-consciousness is a far greater danger than vanity. Vain we all are in 
some degree and after some fashion. Bertrand Russell is right when he says, ”do 
not attempt to live without vanity since this is impossible, but choose the right 
audience trom which to seek admiration.” AVhat kills the demon of self-consciousness 
as surely as quinine claims to kill the malarial parasite is a sense of proportion—and 
if your education hitherto has been of any use, you should have acquired that sense 
to a considerable degree. Now the outward and" visible sign of the sense of propor- 
tion IS a sense of humour which Thomas Hardy has shrewdly called “the philosophy 
of the unbeaten” and, we may add, of the unbeatable. 

Few of us, I am afraid, can ever hope to attain to so all-round a sense of propor¬ 
tion as is preached by Kipling in his now hackneyed but, none-the less, fine poem “IF” 
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Ruch supermen as his ‘if-men’ though we can hardly be, we still must keep our 
heads, not only if our country is to lise to full nationhood but also if civilisation 
itself is not to disappear. 

Youth is ever quick with words. Not for anything would I discourage in you the 
urge to put the world right, to form and reform according to your vision, the condi¬ 
tions in which men are living. But let me warn you of one pitfall at least which 
lies in the path of youth at all times, and which is more dangerous to-day than it 
was when I was young. I mean the alluring fallacy that you can change anything 
in this world simply by saying that it ought to be changed. Young men are apt to 
foregather in order to deplore the shortcomings of their fellow men, the mistakes of 
governments, or the malformations of society. Having found our injustice and decided 
that justice be done they are moie likely than not to go home and indict the powers 
of the land for not iramodiately acccq)ting their advice. That road leads nowhere ; 
that habit makes for discontent of the soul and confusion of the mind; and onr 
country will not be advanced, the conditions of our life not bo bettinod by fine talk 
unaccompanied by hard work. There come to my mind the wise words of Germanys’ 
greatest poet, Geothe: 

^‘Close to each other live our thoughts, 

But matter dwells in space with sharp corners.” 

In these tempestuous latter days, Sf^ience has conferred many material blessings 
upon mankind, but it has contributt^d Jittio to tho art of go\'ernment or to the 
knowledge of the nature and conditions of civilisation. In a leader in tlio “Observer” 
a few weeks since J came across a ]»aiagraph which exju'cssed wliat I want to say :— 

“Psychologists may tell us how to influence our fellow men and medical science 
may tell us how to keep alive, but to what end and in what manner are we to live ? 
By*what star are we to set our course? What kind of society, in shoit, produces 
the highest civilisation and what are tlie conditions for the survival of such civilisa¬ 
tion when it is attained ?,..Tlio nature of civilisation is a jeoidtun which calls, above 
all others, for bold enquiry conducted in the scientific spirit and with scientific 
knowledge.” 

This, in one sentence, means that tho world’s greatest nocil to-day is a philosophy 
of life evolved from a synthesis of all tho knowledge gained in the course of 
Ages. It means that in the modern world, moio than ever, we want thinkers. 

Whatever the cause or causes, there is very little probing done in the present 
age. This is an age of Feeling—not of Biscerument ; of Idmotiou—not Cogitation. 
We live on our nerves, not t)y our intellect : we live for thrilling sensations and 
have lost the faculty i-equiied to construct a scale of values. It is this shortcoming 
which has made advertisement, publicity, and ]»ro[)agaiida tho most etlective means 
of moulding the social mind and conscience and of destioying individuality. It is 
this drawback which has given birth to tho phrase ‘mass psychology’ and placed 
us at the mercy of charlatans, impostors, and exploiters. 

“.Man who man would bo 

Must rule the empire of himself. 

We need to cultivate the habit of original and independent thought, i.e., of 
thinking things out for ourselves. This should come naturally to the sons of a soil 
which produced logicians and metaphysicians— and Feda?//t\sts, 

1 believe that the habit of mind wliich 1 commend to you will help to solve 
many of the vexed problems with which our country is coiifioiited to-day and thus 
to weld together the “■congeries of people” which is India, in Lord Morley’s 
phrase. Take, for example, the communal tangle. A little ritloction will make it 
clear that the division of tho people, by religion, into opposing comrnunities when 
all communities have a common objective is inconsistent with that objective, which 
is the attainment of national solidarity. The most pronounced existing division in 
the country is the more incomprehensible wlicu of old the philosophers of both 
communities were inspired to preach tlie following doctrines. 

How many appeals have not been made since tJie time when I first became 
aware of political problems for bridging tho gulf which is kee])ing our people 
apart and helpless ; but though some progress has been achieved from time to 
time, the wound is but thinly covered with new skin which is only too apt to 
break with the slightest tension. It is an anxious thought that, if the two 
principal communities cannot even sink their differences at a time when they are 
side by side for the common ideal of an India that would stand free and proud 
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among the greet nations of the world, how can we hope that they will stand 
together once the whip of a common discontent has been removed ^ Nor should 
we forget for a moment that our people is still partitioned into thousands of 
watertight conapartrnents by the stone*wall of custom founded upon fancied 

religious authority. Here, I suggest, is a field for the exorcise of your idealism, 
for the display of your natural resentment against compulsion and injustice, and 
for the concentration of your labour in the service of India, if you desire her 
to bo a free and united country. The belief that the political life of a country 
can bo regenerated without fundamental changes in its economic and social 
structure is pure moonshine. Politics may bo described as the peak of the 
national pyramid, perhaps better still as the visible part of an ice-berg of which 

four-fifths is alvv^ays under ^ the surface of the watiir. Caste and custom, framing 
and trading, health and hygiene, the hull of family and hold of society,—these are 
the submerged parts of the national vessel, and their condition must determine 
the course by which the political bark must voyage. If you desire to make port, 
all these parts must he made sea-worthy—the barnacles must be scraped, the 

caulking stteiidod to, indeed a complete re-conditioning etfected. 

Let rao now turn from the concept of national solidarity to tho forms of national 
government. 

I liave no horror of Democracy, as I have of the Totalitarian or tho Communistic 
Stale, desfiito tlie claim of the Totalitarian State to leconcile jieisonal liberty with 
corporate iiappiness and des/hto the claim of tho Communistic Slate to bring about 
paradi.se on Eaitli, without the maid of dying fij-st to attain it. Dut if democracy 

is to survive long enough for India to become a democratic nation, democrac^y 
must oiganisG itself in each country ncaily as thoroughly as the rival systems of 
government, those ])olitical terminalies* and bee-hives, have already organised 
themselves. Fascism, Nazism, and Communism I regard as governments by 
excitement. Thu luornisi-d good time to be had by all is coming piuRontly, but it 
always remains round the coiner, out of grasp. Such systems impose crushing 
duties ou the individual and are contemptuous of his rights. 

The weakness of demociacy lies in its peijietual clamour for rights and its too 
easy neglect of the duties of citizens. It would be a tragedy in India, this land of 
'•'■Farx" and ^Dharnta" if the new wine of democracy made us oblivious of our 
duties. If it did, the future would be black lor us, however soon we may become 
full masters in our national house, 

I want now to oiler some unpleasant observations on nationality and nationalism, 
ird t)O(suiS 0 I necessarily agret' with them ail, but merely to show how, even if a 
good thing, nationalism may be often abused. I have foigotton tho various sources 
fiom wliich thoso commonts come but 1 fancy several of them may have been put 
into my mind by reading Dean luge. 

Hero is the first :— 

Nations resemble the lower animals rather than men in that they are guided by 
instinct rather than by reason ; on the other hand, they resemble men rather than 
the lower animals in that they are amenable to propaganda. Mankind likes to be 
thought at rather than to think, for thinking involves woik which may have to he 
its own rewards. Hence nations are so amenable to propaganda. 

According to some thinkers, nationalism is a morbid state, if not a disease. It 
has been compared to cancer as it is a comparatively new disease and, like cancer, 
is spreading very rapidly ; also, hitherto, no certain antidote or cure for it has yet 
been discovered. Each day more ami moie peisons in a community develop Ihe 
symptoms and become '■nation-conscious’. 

Nationalism, so some have said, is a dope. Tho idea of nationalism rises as 
formal religion declines. It enslaves man’s mind just as much as dogmatic religion 
can do ; it develops a ritual, as did religion, and so is ooiporately popular. 

Again, nationalism lias been described, I think it was by Lord Melbourne, as a 
dark horse by Sentimentality out of Kacial Vanity which is congenitally incapable 
of running straight. Tiiis inetaphor may remind us -of another ono, namefy, that the 
Almighty is a wonderful liandicapper. He doteriiiiues the weights for nations no 
less than for individuals. 

The concept of nationality as a form of organisation for a largo and diversified 
country is still in its infancy. The history of Europ^ for example, is dominated 
lor over a thousand years by the destinie*s of vast Federations comprising many 
nations and tribes with their own languages, leaders, and social laws : the Roman 
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Empire was followed by the Holy Roman Empire, which after lingering for a 

century camo to an end only in 1804. It was the emergence, in the 18th century, 
of two strong separate nations in the West, England and France, which introduced 
in the Euiopoan thought for the first time the ideal of the nation-state; and it was 
not until after the failure of Napoleon’s attempt to unite the Continent once again 
that tJiG ideal spread to Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, in our struggles to 
make India a united nation we are hitching our wagon to a star of recent discovery ; 
one which has landed Kuropo into an uncomfortable cul de sac from which it has 
vainly sought to extricate itself by successive wars. The ideal of nationality has 

been responsible, among many other things, for the failure of the League of Nations, 
which was an attempt to provide a machinery of conciliation and aibitiation for 

the nations of tlie world, but winch broke down in the first trial run because it had 

no power to deal with sovereign states. It is now widely felt in Euroi )0 that no 
lasting machinery of pea('o can be constnicted unless and until nations are ready to 
give up some part of tlieir soveioignty to a super-national authority. Ju other words, 
European thouglit is slowly turning away fjom the concept of sovereign nationality, 
which has been found to encourage wais, to one of laiger entities—at the very 
moment when we in India are just juscribing it upon our banners. 

Etlinology proves tliat no nation is racially pure in descent : history teaches that 
no nation can claim to liave clean hands and a ])uro Intart. Some cynic has said 
that it is a pity there is no such thing as a Eorstal system for young nations and 
added that if the average standard of piivato morality was as low as that of every 
old nation, nine-tenths of each nation would be in gaol ! 

Philosophy can argue as to whether or no (conscience is a safe guide for an 
individual in life. The rjuestion does not arise in the case of a nation, for, in spite 
of the pliraso “national conscience”, it would seem that no nation has a conscience. 
The “family of nations” is a far better plvrase, for members of a family are not 
unapt to squabble. Even persisting self-interest fails to keep any two nations on 
mutual good terms for long, and the nowsjiapor and the wiielcss will increasingly 
make for bad blood botwoeu nations. 

I think I have said enough to show that Nationality may not bo an unmixed blessing, 
but the idea of Nationality has come to India and we must make tlio best of it. Even 
if it bo a disease, may not the inflamraaiory condition induced by it counteract tho 
virus of that far more fell disease, coramnnalism ? Even if no nation can be vir¬ 
tuous, cannot and does not evei^' nation develop certain corporate characteristics 
which at least are })raisewortby V I^et us hope that when wo are, undeniably a nation, 
we shall display characteristics which other nations may wisli to emulate. It is 
possible, however, tliat national happiness is in inverse ratio to national size, and 
India bids fair to be, in numbojs, tlie gieatost national in tlie world. At all events, 
the morning is befoie her. lint are her wings, as yet, strong V With tho late Mr. 
Gokhale, J believe that it was Providouco and not blind clianee that linked lier des¬ 
tiny with England. It is a vain proteiico to imagine that at present India’s national 
efiicioncy is such that she could exist as an indopondent entity apart from the 
Biitish Empiie. How soon she can become mistress in her own house and a free 
and ec^ual partner of tho llritish Commonwealth of Nations, with rights and duties 
equal to those of the other members, will depond far more on your generation 
than on mine. And who are the probable potential leadt^'s of your generation ? Tho 
majority of those leaders must come from such persons as youiselves who have 
received a University education. Wo old men may dream dreams but too often 
we make dreams our master. You youngmon will see visions and may those 
visions inspire you to action ! May you have the courage to face a world 
situation which, as it develops, seems likely to demand more courage than was 
ever called for from my generation. You may have to face death in defending 
your country from invasion. In that unhappy event, remember the linos on the 
Canadian War Momoiial at the Vimy Ridge ;— 

“Wo giving all gained nil : 

Neither lament us nor praise : 

Only through ages recall 

It is Fear, not Death that slays.” 

Life will make heavy calls upon your energy and your courage and it may and shuuld 
cause heavy drafts on your fund of sympathy. It will be increasingly necessary that 
you can automatically put yourstdf in the other man’s place and that you strive actively 
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to help the underdog. This does not mean that you need suffer fools gladly nor that 
you should hesitate to expose the hypocrite. Wo have too many hypocrites in our 
midst, partly because we care unduly easy-going and partly, perhaps from our will¬ 
ingness to live with old lies in a horrible domesticity—pace the standard-bearers of 
faiths, cultures, languages and separatism in general. 

In those days, when speaking out has become almost as common as listening in. 
It is time that wo gave the hypocrite shorter shrift than he has hem allowed hitherto. 
We condemn those whoso ways we do not like ; we do not those who are out to 
bamboozle ns. Remember you cannot compromise with Hypocrisy without getting 
compromised yourself. 

But you will neither face the world situation as It is fast developing, nor advance 
the status and prestige of your country, neither honefit your-selvos much nor those 
who come after you, if oven in the present critical times, you continue to regard 
your giaduatiou as a means to occupy a coll in some secretarial honeycomb. You 
must pitch your ideal higher, i. o., relate it to your country’s need, oven if your 
choicii entail'hardsliip. Tlicugh man liveth not by bread alone, I do not suggest that 
you dispense with bread. 1 rather suggest that you produce the corn ot winch bread 
is made. 

AVe have hoard the cry~“-Back to the Vedas.” What 1 am commanding to you— 
not as a slogou, but as one course of chosen action—Is a variant of that cry—“Back 
to Iho laud.” 

The Govornmont of His HKaltod Highness Tho Nizam of Hyderabad has given a 
lead in this matter hy offering to Graduates of Osmania University land and caoital 
on condition that they return to their villages, where they are e.vpected to iutroauce 
higlK'r standaids into agriculture, educatiou and social life generally. Times seem 
propitious in tho U. P. and elsewhere for similar action, if only as a partial solution 
of the problem of educated middle-class unemfiloyment. Possibly I would bo remin¬ 
ded that the experiment was tried and failed. I feel that its success is a matter 
merely of your perseverance and self-denial. I have suggested that you should mould 
your lives in rolation to tho piimary noeds of your country. Fiom that it follows 
that your motto should bo “Sorvico”, that you should be inspired vith the mission- 
nary’s zeal, ydf-denial and solf-sacrifico are inseparable from a life devoted to the 
service of one’s country. But tlioy provide a wonderful discipline, and your 
ambitiou I take it, is, as it should bo, to serve your country. If you 
would prove worthy citizens of tho India of tomorrow, you will nood to 

discipline yourselves severely. To judge from the newspajiors, tho college student 
to-day does not discipline himself as severely as tho student of my generation did, 
nor did wo discipline ourselves as strictly as our fathers had done. Forty years ago, 
though wo talked a good deal about 'I^stad and ‘Shagird’ about ‘Guru’ and ‘Chela’, 
we did so largely because it was an easy way of (lattoring our teachers. To-day, 
as in the past, our self-styled Onriis get tho so-called Chcllas that they deserve. 
Had I tho power of a dictator, I would insist that every student, on fmisliing his 
University course, put in a year in a Labour Camp under the strictest discipline 
imaginable. Such insistence might ho tyranny, but usually the tyrant considers iiira- 
actuud by tlio noblest motives. Mahatma Gandhi is no tyrant, hut in the Phoenix 
Settlement he prescribed and enforced a mode of life no less rigorous tlian that wliich 
1 have advocated. I hold that the discipliuo I contemplate would bo a help, rot a 
hindrance in life to tho majority of University graduates. It would restore labour 
to its j)ristine dignity but, what is far more important, it would eiadicate tho 

Inferiority Complex so contemptuously attributed to us Indians. Going back to laud 

on the other hand, opens up a vista of fundamental social service. Imagine what 
service you would not render by reviving and making really effective tho village 

Pauebayats and District Local Boards ? What losses in long drawn-out litigation 
you would not save to the poor villagers V How you fwoiild imniove, by your 
example, village sanitation ? Thoro is unremitting talk now-a-days or Rural Kecon- 
struction and Village Uplift. That talk, however tardy, is very apt because the 
economic regeneration of India must start with rural reconstruction. In 1882, the 
Government of India issued their Resolution on Local Self-Governmont. If only its 
opeiation had extended to rural areas I believe that the plight of our people to-day 
would not be anything like as sad as it is. Though rural reconstruction is claiming 
the attention of earnest men to-day, the realisation of the ideal held in view depends 
upon the men who apply themselves to the task. These men must be legion : they 
must be si)read over tho country inspired with the spirit of pioneers and nation^ 
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builders. The possibility of achievement is a challenge to youth to gird up its loins 
and prove its idealism. 

With the taking of your degree you automatically become entitled to vote. Do 
not despise the privilege. Solon was shrewd when ho passed his law to deprive of 
Athenian citizenship the man who dTd not cast the vote given him. Here in India 
wo want to see democracy in action, not political torpor. In England the neglect of 
large numbers to the polls is causing politicians of various parties much concern. 
For example, at the recent by-election at Springburn (Glasgow) only 24,(X)0 out of 
45,000 voters chose to record their suffrages. 

To-day, throughout the world, democracy is on its trial. Its survival depends on 
its ability to give people the feeling that they are governing themselves. Those who 
do not vote can have no such feeling. Here lies a great threat to the democratic 
system of government which people want to see flourishing in India. Government 
to-day is complicated, and what it achieves has often more far-reaching effects on 
the lives of the subjects than they realise at the moment its policies are translated 
into action. In prosperity people have no wish, in bad times tln^y are afraid to inter¬ 
fere with it. If things go altogetliur too ill, they turn, not from one politician to 
another, but away from them all to a prophet iw’ith a message. The magic of those 
political Messiahs lies in the appeal to sacrifice, wliich alone unites a pc’oplo. Such 
an appeal—though a mild one—I have made to you in all earnestness. The modern 
Dictator understands the force of appeal to safirifiee. Do we who are winning our 
freedom and naturally will want to preserve it when won, understand this as well ? 

If you would bo dcraocratie, then let your democracy bo cflicient, for in modern 
times the reaction against inelflcient Democracy is Fascism or Nazism as Commu¬ 
nism is the reaction against inofflciont Autocracy. Fasinsm and Nazism are govern¬ 
ments by fidgets, as 1 have already said, and Communism I regard as an adaptation 
of Pavlov’s Dehaviourism. 

Therefore, if you would bo tnio doraocrats, you must not only prize your vote and 
exerciso it to oroato the eonditions you desire but you must also strive after the 
highest efficiency in public affairs. Demoiu'acv", let mo rojioat, is not to bo safeguard¬ 
ed merely by tlie spreading and oneouiagemeiit of democratic views ; it will not even 
grow up to full stature in this country unless it can rest on sound foundation of 
honesty, impartiality, and tolei’ance in our political and administrative life. Tlieso are 
ideals which can be served as much, if not more, by tbe humble public servant in 
hi.s office, as by the prominent jiolitician on his platform. Wo in India have, 1 be¬ 
lieve, given so much care lately to la’go matters of principle that it is high time wo 
focussed attention u])oii the humbler splieio of iiorsonal service. Tt is aii old and 
wise adage that the best way to serve your country is to do the job in hand really 
well, whatever it may be. 

There is a new order come in onr country already and it may ramify. I do not 
say it should : but I may say that 1 personally hope it would. AVhetlnu- it does 
or not, will to some extent at least dt'pend upon what )OU and the likes of you in 
the country at large tlimk and feel about it. You will have grasped that wbat I 
have in mind is the burning topic of Federation : of the problems of the moment, 
the problem. 

I have no desire to help from your mind on this question. Indeed, for more 
than one reason, I must scrupulously refrain from inlluoucing your judgment. 
Although most men are, I am aware, in favou* of the abstract concept of 
federation, 1 happen to be in favour of tbe concrete scheme as it lias resulted from 
years of discussion and debate, Secondly, 1 must refraiu from giving your minds 
any dii’ection because I have been preaching that you must cultivate tlio habit of 
thinking things out for yoiirselvos, 1 may observe, however, that for such a 
purpose, in this particular case, you are at a serious disadvantage. 

You and even those who iiavo preceded you by a few years in mai’cliing out of 

the Varsity portals have been too engrossed in your general studies to have found 

time for becoming familiar with the background of the scheme in question. AVhat is 
more, as a consequence of the infinite variety of conditions which that scheme is 
designed to embrace and to provide for, it has assumed formidable proportions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935, though a model of lucid parliamentary draftsman¬ 
ship, is yet an intricate piece of legislation. Therefore, 1 venture to suggest that 
even if you had the inclination and the patience to sit down to it and study it, you 

will find a clear grasp of its myriad provisions, in their diversified bearings and intor- 

gonnections, rather beyond your present power of accomplishment. But that does 
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not moan that this difficulty notwithstanding, you cannot arrive at a very intelligent 
general opinion on the scheme, for the purpose of a mental or even a vocal affirma¬ 
tive or negative. 

If you would look round and seize upon the salient facts of our country’s situation 
and in their light differentiate between the essential and the non-essential, you will 
certainly bo able to come to an Intelligent decision, all your own. If you will 
preserve an open mind, you need not bo Influenced by prejudice or prediliction. If 
you will do these two things, viz., from your own judgment of the present crying 
needs of your country and preserve a detached attitude of mind, you will not only 
be able to assess the weight of tho arguments for and against the Federation but 
you will also derive a groat deal of intf3llectual pleasure from the perusal of your 
daily nows()ap 0 rs and tho mental analysis which must accompany that occupation. 
You will be able to sift the chaff from the grain, to tell hypocrisy from sincerity : 
ulterior motive from rectitude : exaggeration from balance and mere suspicion and 
Imaginary alarm from well-foundod doubt which Is not bogotton of distrust. 

It may assist your quest for tho truth if I give your minds tho barest orientation 
by saying that the schome In question is designed to bring our country together for 
purposes of matters of common concern to that country as a whole, wlnlo leaving 
the parts free to work out their own salvation in tho wider field of immediate local 
concern. Tho parts being tho British Indian Provinces, on tlie one hand, and tho 
Indian States on tho other, tho fiindamontal feature of tho scheme is, to my mind, 
that it brings these two parts of India together for tho first time, and thus attomf)t3 
to construct a framework in which a United Indian nation can take shape. You have, 
therefore, to judge how far the scheme whieli by now has been comprohensivolv 
expounded and criticised, is calculated to advance our country’s interests ? You will 
liavG to judge this iu tho light of our present economic situation, as well as in the 
light of obtaining conditions in tho spheres,^ on the one hand, of a Nation’s united 
will and, on the other of tho diversity of ruling authority which pens one people into 
many compartments. Should you find tho schorae wanting, you must consider, too, 
whether its inadequacy is a resultant of irrocoticilablo forces that exist and have to 
he reckoned with or w'diother that inadequacy has its origin in the framers’ obduracy ? 
'Whichever was your judgment inclined on this contrasting visage of tho problem, 
that judgment will also settle the question of the economic speed of your country’s 
journey towards its destined gmal. Federation is a countor[)oiso to tho fissiparous 
tendency—to drift and separatism; modern conditions of life are fast dissolving some 
of tho old foundations of India—this may be tho last moment to re-lay them on 
solid rock. 

I trust you will not regard it as an anti-climax if I suddenly turn from a serious 
thomo to a'lightcr one, from Federation to Refreshment. 

While you were at school and college, many of you doubtless took an interest in 
games and physical culture. It is your bounJen duty not to give up athletic habits 
jf you would be of real value to our Motherland. Numbers will profit India but 
little if physically she remains a C3 nation. In this land of scorching sun and 
malaria, it is very hard for the individual to keep fit unless he rigorously plans his 
life for fitness. Regularity in daily exercise and not occasional bursts of energy is 
the requisite. Tho intelligentsia of India to-day would be four times as effective as 
It is if it kept itself twice as lit Tho idea that thoro is an antithesis between robust 
health and spirituality is a false medievalism; a relic of tho Dark Ages which wo 
must scrap with all speed if our progress is to be rapid, if you'are fit and can keep 
fit, you will refuse to ride the lowly mule of an inferiority complex. Horse play 
and horse sense often go together. Further If your physical condition is normal, 

your tempers will be less liable to fray and life will be a pleasant adventure for you 

and for those around you. I wonder if it is realised that our Man of Destiny, the 
figure which to-day looms tho largest not merely on tho Indian but on the world’s 
stage, takes every care to keep himself fit. His peculiar diet which is misregarded as 
the pose of a crank, if it has in view spiritual enlightenment, has physical fitness as 
much for its object. And ho exorcises his limbs with a regularity which most of 
us may envy—tho groat pedestrian who did the march to Dandi. 

Intellectually, your aim should bo to make your lives rich, but austere. This 
means that you, on leaving the Agra University, mustqoin that far greater University, 
the University of Books. Join it you should and remain undergraduates of it 
throughout your lives. You cannot keep up-to-date intellectually unless you read 

some of the latest books issued and from time to time re-read in all the -languages 

6 ^ 
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you know boolcs of cndnrin.cr merit Road and think ; do not road just to get tiio 
substcanco without* tlio tioublo of having to think. This is a common defect among 
people wlio do little reading outside the newspaper. Newspaper reading is no substi¬ 
tute for the reading of books. The ])ersoQ who roads nothing but newspajiors is apt 
to develop what J may call the him mind ; lie thinks in scenarios and becorat^s 
ineffective as a constructive tliinkor. His mind is at the mercy of the crudest propa¬ 
ganda and, therefore, a slave mind, News])apers may give you intelleidiial e.xeitl'ment 
but good books give intellectual homing and homing is better for tho mind than 
excitement. J do not saj^ read no -ne?v\spa])ers ; rather J suggest that you read not 
one ])aper but two, one of whieh re])reseMts a political ])oint of view at variaiieo 

with your own, whatever it be. d'lius you may gain some prolit even if it bo ejiho- 

moral, thus you may keep your mind recejdive. In this rapidly altering kaleidoscopic 
world, wlien the altai- cloth of one geneiatioii beeoines tiio dofjrmat of tlio next, you 
must keep your mental arteries (lexihlo. Once tliey harden, mucdi of your utility as a 
citizen is g(Uie. One of tlio most ]i()[)efiil signs in oui count I'v’s ])olilical life to day 
is to my thinking tJie fact tliat in the Jh-ovinces those wJio liave I’isen to leadership 
are essentially [x’rsons with minds tliat liavo lernained adai»tal)le. They aiu 7iot 
doctrinaires on the one hand, nor, on tiie other, are they improvising eonviclions. 

Perhaps you will think tliat what I Iiavo sai<l to you tliis afternoon is too mm.li 

of an uninspiring seimon and that Ago cannot ])Ossibly undm stand Tontli. There 

may be more in this view tluin rriy geiiei atani ear<vs to realise. To tho eheafi 
witlieism that giving good advice to tin' young consoles tlu? old for no longer being 
able to set a bad example T can <'nly offei tlu' tiuisin that wt' none of us know 
everything, not even the youngest of us. In any case, it was an old man who wioto 
tho lines ;— 

“The dead make rules and T obey 
I, tco, sliall be dead some day ■ 

Yontli and maid, who jiast my death 
Have within your nostrils breath, 

I jirav You for my own ]eiiirs sale', 

Ilrenk the, rules tliat I shall make.” 

Age is too af)t to tidl Voutli that Youlli is to be envied. Are you to bo envied 
entering on a life w'hieh storm and srio;,s tlii-oiiL'houf ilio world may male? viu’y 
difTicult for yon V J caimot sav. It all depcaids upon Jiow you as a w liole conduet 
yourselves amid that storm and stress. May ] ’rovidence gjaiit you the courage 
wliich may make you a (u-cdit to your CoII-um's and yf)Ui- laiiwa-sity. 

AYii cannot exjioci to j»ass through life without meeting witli many a jiaiii but, 
if you meet jtain bravely, you will learn iiioie Irom pain than from joy. 

Remember 

“Iron, left in the r.aiii 
And fog and dew, 

Yh'ih 7 list is covered. Pain 
Rusts into JJeaiity, too.” 

I would tliank you all for the inexhaustible jiaticnec with wliich you hav(' listened 
to my address, and to you Graduates 1 wisli God .sjiced'^in the lives that now lio 
before you. 



The Mysore University Convocation 

Till' following is tlio toxt of ilio A'ldross dfjlivorod by Mr. 7. 7?. Venkatarama 
Sastrt^ at tho Annual Couvuoutiou of tLu Iluivoioity of Mvsoro hold on the 29th. 
October, 1937 :— 

1 am deeply and sincerely llianhful to your Ilighnoss, the Cliancollor of the 
University, Coj' your gracious invitation to me to deliver the Convocation address 
to the giaduatos of tho year. 1 aceepted tho invitation as in duty bound, but not 
without dithdence and iiesitation. 1 am not an educutivnial expeit. J can only 
S|(eak as a layman. J am a layman doejdy intenrsted in educational problems. 
Tliough 1 have had sonic connection witli two Univer;siti<‘s, I have no pretensions 
to an intimate or deep kuowleilgo of Univei-'.ities in gin-n'al, or of the working of 
your University in particular, such as your Yice-Cliaucc'llor may eJaim. My 
iaioivlcilgo of Itlysaro is confined to its law (;onrts. Jt extends ovei ihirtv-threo 
yeai's ; (luring twenty-live ^ears of that peiirjd 1 have hern an Advocate first of 
you. Chief (^ourt and then of the FTigh Court. As Advocate 1 have even participated 
in Mysoie elections. Tliat however, is by the way. 

The Afysore University is just twenty-one >tMrs eld Mysore took a moraontous 
decision Mdicn sho decab'd to have a University of hei own with the object, 
oxprivssial liy the Chancellor at its 0 ]*'ming, of having a teaching Univcj-sity in 
whi(di a full-tiino Vi-o-Ch ini'(dlor and f)i-of".,sors and tca<di(n-s and students should 
1)0 hi-()Uglit into intimate daily association. M'illi yeur twe centres .separated by 
some ninety miles, your Univei'sity could not be strictly unitai'y. Mysore and 
Ikinyalore lioM an indispiui^ab'e pl.we in th-j life of tlie State. And both had 
de\'id()j)ed, in tin* course of the lii.stoiy of Mysoi-e. The close approximation to tho 
unitary typo that you achieve 1 has inlhuuced hUer univcr.'r^ity deveiopmonts in 
Soutli India. 

Universities in Indian States are a (lislin^-t, advantage, AVitli their greater 
freedom t(j inalte experiments they can furnisli guidauee to Jtiiti.sh Indian Uiiiver- 
silit's. Jdio opposite sometimes happens—that they take ovao' the features of 
British Indian h‘gislation. 1 hope it vili Im' [xnmi.'-sil'le fur me to express tho 
opinion that youi’ I’nivcjsify licnlatiuii of U).‘l.‘» aud tlie IMadia.s University Act of 
have alike allowed what is of (pu'stionahle jjulicy, the intrusion of political 
inllneiiccs into the academic wi.iiJ of tin' Univcisity. 

There is om* (iuestion of geueial imjioitance whieli Mysoie is in a position to 
pronuuueo upon mi tho light of her individual ex jwrieuce—if not for her owm 
guid ance, at least fur the guidance of future })laimei.s of Indian Universities. Is 
there any disadvantage in the dis^aciatinii ludween the liumamties and the seieuees 
5*1 tljcir location ? Mnsoj’o aud Bangalme liave alike languages, but mathematics, 
Lisiory, economies and polities and sociology, jjsychology and pliilosopliy on the 
one side aud ])l)ysies, chemistry aud mathematics and botany and zoology on the 
othei, stand separately in tin* twi) couties. It is the intimate association iuvcolvod 
in the cor[)oi'atc life ot the University iluit siip[)lies tlie coricetivo to tho iiari’O.vness 
and the deficiencies of spi'cialisatiuu and one-sided study. xV studemt benefits not 
iiuM-ely by liis owui studies but also b> the studies and fenipeiamental divm'sities of 
other'students and till' atmosphere that all help to create. Mysore wntli its two 
centres and the division of studies between them is in a position to say 'wlietKer 
there is no disadvantage in tlio separation. 

Tho promotion of technological studies is included among the objects of the 
universities in the more roneut University Acts and in your own Uegulatiou of 1933, 
Your progress in this new diioclioii will be watched with interest. You have tho 
most favourable conditions in tho fact Unit your fStatc is industrially well organised 
aud developed. 

1 understand you have a Law College. I wall not say that it is not a well-con- 
sidorod or wise decision. I cun understand a dcsiie not to add to an over-crowded 
profession. Law as a scioutilic study, howevor, is wmriliy of a place in liberal 
education. It deserves consideration wliethor scientilic study of law aud legal insti¬ 
tutions should not liavo a place among tho options for the li. A. Examination. Such 
studies exist in Oxford and they do not lead to law as a profession. 
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I add my voice to Mr. ChiatamaaPs in claiming your attention to the Ayar- 
Vedio and Unani systems of medioine. Miraculous cures effected by the practitioners 
of these systems aro not negligible. They indicate that serious -investigation is 
called for and it will not do to dismiss them as mere quakery. The scientinc study 
of the systems and their improvement may well engage the attention of enlightened 
Mysore. 

The importance of physical education cannot be over-estimated. But the devotion 
to sport has exceeded all reasonable bounds. In older times it would have been 
characterised as frivolous, if -not a criminal, waste of time, but it is against all 
received opinion so to characteriso it-now. I have no'doul>t that all forms of recrea¬ 
tion ought to be provided. I have myself belonged to the foot-ball eleven in my 
college, though only for a short timo. J have faith in regular exercise as a result 
of personal experience. It is an old belief attributed to Manu that physical exercise, 
apart from ordinary work aud for the sake of exercise, is not advisable. The 
Kshatriyas were an exception to the rule. Probably, recreations in the field are 
organised somewhat on the same principle that the mind is not to bo fixed on^ the 
physical evolutions performed. 1 not only do not object to exercise for exercise’s 
sake but specifically advise it, adaplod to "individual needs. Club-swinging and the 
use of grip dumb bells and developers at a fixed hour of the day wliioh many will 
feel and characterise as dreary wore my self-imposed discipline for years. 1 have 
attended foot-ball and cricket matches now and thou willi interest, but the pages of 
the news-papers devoted to the sports nows and the incessant talk of young fellows 
at home aud outside about the cricket and tennis })iayois In distant lands have 
produced and accentuated the feeling of jirotest in my mind. A young friend told 
me that I should watch rugby foot-ball to realise the value of sjiorts in rousing 
latent strength. I dare say tlicre is truth in the statement. But the devotion to 
sport in which one docs not take part and the time spent in discussing it aie fur 
too much. In any case, I have had my say in the presence of a distinguished 
university audience. I can leave it to them to consider and deal with it as they like. 

Ideals as to the education of women will always vary. There is a fair volume of 
opinion in favour of the view that collegiate education is an unnecessary luxury for 
women and that it injures their health and unfits them for family hfc whhdi most of 
them must enter. Girls in the villages are sturdier and the training in household 
work builds up their health and capacity sooner and better. All this may be true. 
There is an opinion which I share that college giils have effected an adjustment and 
they show an improved health in this generation. The number of women taking to 
collegiate education will always be fewer than the men. It must be left to them and 
to their guardians to decide whether they should go into tho University or uot. 
There ought to be no barriers erected against their entry into the Univerpity. 
The downward career of Indian women began when we abolished initiation 
and study of sacred literature in tho case of women and classed them with 
those to whom it was never open. There are women hyrnu-makors in tho Jvig-Veda, 
but no woman in later times may read tho Veda. Tlnuo are no modern Maitreyis. 
There aro tho AVebbs, the Hammonds, the Rhys Davidses and the Curies in other 
lands. The contribution of tho women in some of these partnerships is deemed more 
valuable than that of tho men. The women aro not in all these cases pi’oducts of the 
University, though their books aro studied there. The highest study can be achieved 
without going into the University, but entry into Univmsity sJiould uot be refused on 
account of sex any more than that it should bo refused on guoiiuds of caste, class or 
creed. 

We have discussed often enough the question of the medium of instruction aud are 
still discussing it. Tho problem of tho mother tongue as tho containor and dissemi¬ 
nator of all knowledge is a much larger problem. The language of a people is the 
measure of the knowledge aud culture of that people. It is to this latter aspect that 
I wish to draw your attention. 

I am not among those who believe that the system of education inaugurated in 
1835 and developed in the course of the century was an unredeemed failure. It is 
futile to speculate what we should have been if the opposite school had won in 1835. 
It is conceivable that we should have been worse. I believe, and have always believed, 
that to a student desirous of extracting tho best results out of it and prepared to 
bestow the necessary attention and labour under the guidance of competent teachers, 
the system was not incapable of yielding good results. I have personally nothing but 
a sense of gratitude for the benefit received. Most j)erBons who condemn it now aro 
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among the best products of that system. It has done its work well enough, if not as 
well as it was expected to do. This need not, however, blind us to the inherent 
weaknesses of a system of education carried out in a foreign tongue. We aro familiar 
with them. There is first the labour wasted in the acquisition of that language during 
the plastic years of life which ought to bo devoted to tho acquisition of knowledge. 
There is next the barrier that it creates between tho educated classes and the masses. 
The free dissemination of the acquired knowledge is not assisted bu^ hindered by it. 
The evil has a tendency to perpetuate itself. Added to all this, the lure of Govern¬ 
ment eraplovraent and the attraction of examinations and degree as more passports to 
it have in them an clomont of demoralisation. The question is whether wo visualise 
a time when the mother tongue should become the vehicle of thought in all depart¬ 
ments of national life and should cover tho whole field to knowledge. No people truly 
possess tho knowledge that their language cannot, or does not, contain. Thought that 
is the possession of a class and not inoor])orated in the current language of the people 
is not the possession of tho people. The body of thought and knowledge and the 
words convoying them have an intimate and inseparable relation, as Kalidasa points 
out in tlie opening benedictory verse of his immortal Tlaghuvarasa’. 

National pride and national self-respect, of which wo talk so much in other 
S|)heres, cannot allow ns to acquiesce in tho view that for all time knowledge impar¬ 
ted in our universities can only be imparted through English and therefore will bo 
available only to those who consent to a proliminarv acquisition of that language. I, 
before now, had occasion to refer to the fact that Germany replaced Latin as the 
ii.strnmcnt of liiglier tlionght by German and it became the language of Gcothe and 
Schiller a’^d of German philosophy and metaphysics in a century or a century and a 
lialf. Latin in Europe and Sanskrit in India were not foreign tongues and even they 
have had to bo disfilaced, in order tliat learning may not be confined to a class. The 
use of a living forcugn tongue as a moans of CMlucation has more demoralising conse¬ 
quences. Nothing less than a complete rejilaceraen' will make of the moihor tongue 
an (3fficiont instrument of national culture in all departments of national life and yet 
the obstacles in the way of making it such an instrument aro very great, appalling, 
groat and almost insuiierahle. Even in a place like Mysore where the destiny of the 
people is apjiaiently in their own hands, the obstacles are only a little less. 

In British India all public activities aro carried on in English. English is the 
language of the Government, of the Courts and of the legislatuios. Accounts and 
correspondonco aro maintained in English for tlie obvious eonvenienoes of the course. 
Thiblic meetings are held in English as the people have different home languages. 
Even in Mysore tho eonditions exist. The fact that half a century before the ren¬ 
dition, M ysoro was unclei- British administration has had its own consequences. I am 
glad to note that Mysore has, nevertheless, been able to change all this in the High 
Hchool. The colleges and tlie universities s’ill use Eugli.sli. I expect that Mysore 
visualises a time when education in all s])liores will be in the Kannada language. It 
may be that, wlien the day comes, we cannot dispense with English altogether. We 
need not dispense wdth it. It will bo tho most impoitant European language that 
could he taken as an optional language of study and many will choose it. Provision 
should be made for its teaching as well as for the teaching of French and Gorman. 

Tlie conveniences of tho immediate jiresent judi us one way and the demands of 
tlio future tliat we visualise point the other way. The solution, though it wdll be 
delayed, cannot be in doubt. AVe require determined thinkers and administrators to 
devise a programme of ways and means to approjiriate tho whole body of modern 
knowledge and incorporate it in the language of the people. I know it is a long 
way. It is not tho work of a decade or two. It must be strenuous work spread 
over a long period. 1 wash only to add that in Kussia, with its problem of many 
languages not dissimilar to India’s, ' education is carried on in the language of the 
locality and the necessary literature has been created within a very short jieriod. 
Given tho desire and determination, it may he carried out sooner than w’e, in the 
light of our past, anticipate. J'he Ycdic idea even of God’s creation involves 
the three stages of “Intense desire to cicate, an intense and miglily effort, and 
creation.” It may be quick or slow according to tlie natuie of the creative work 
and the strength of the efforts put^ forth. The-quickest creation may still require 
an irreducible minimum of time. 

Reconstruction of education is just now a widely discussed topic. Reconstruction 
may often be a coming back. Not exactly! to the point left behind, because there is 
HO coming back in that sense in human history. We come back to the basic prin- 
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ciples but with a difToront application to the ohangod circumstancos that the intor- 
veninf; time and events have brought about. If I am anxious to exhibit the ancient 
unchanged core of princif»Io, it is bocauso I am anxious to point out tliat the build¬ 
ers of the future have not to scrap the past. 

The content of education may vary, but tlie broad conception is common. Educa¬ 
tion is the discipline and development of faculty by the imparting of knowledge. 
There is a certain minimum of knowledge that must bo imi>arted to all. Tliis includ¬ 
ed reading, writing and arithmetic in all pial schools. In addition, ca<di man must, 
receive the training and disci])line that is necessary for the place in the soci.al 
economy that ho is to occupy, Tliis was done witliiu the village,s in most, cases and 
often within tlie family. To those' wlio are to acquii'O ami impart higher knowledge 
and arc to be, in various ways, guides and Iraidcrs of the community, tlioie is to be 
higlier education. 

The devolopmeut aimed at is not one-sided. It must be an all-roniid education. 
It must make a man, a whole man, complete ))livsic.allv, mr'iifally, Jiioraily and 
Sf)iritually, Every one mn,st be enabled to realise tin' liighest or the best of wlii'di 
be is capable. The limit is set only by Ibo ea])acdy of the imlivid u ;vl. This was 
alvaays the tlreory hut social conditions ciicmuseiibi'd opportunity. Ability that 
nothing could repress always traiiM-endcd limitations and I’cstrictions. 

The names elementary, secondary and univt'rsity edneation are moderm, but tiu' 
tilings tliry indicate aix* of all times. The j)ial slIiooIs have Ix'cn r(*pl;c‘''d by the 
modern elr'rnoutar’v .scliool. Tire jirojectcd varational .s( liools will not aI>oli.sh lu'tc 1 itaipy 
craftsmaii.ship, wliich would also require to he revived and ('ncouja;>t'd. d'lic fhiivt'i- 
sitics ate a pr’Opcr iri,strumcnt of bighor learning, tlioueh they lu'cd not siipei’,n-do 
other institutions of oiiental lisarning Jvlucation fioui ibo (‘lomontary to tlie most 
advanced stages must and did, cover the whole tirhl of know Icdiy'. This knowdcdg(^ 
was never conceived as statiouar\, oi as a dcliniti' (j'uinidv. It was addod trr from 
generation to generation. Isaidi generiitiou received it fiom tie' prcdcci S',or and witli 
sueli additions as it was able to make, jiass-'d it on to its sncccs.sor. Institutions 
calculated to iinjiard knowledge rn all tlie tliiee grades ahv.iys exdsti'd. Hut 
litcj-atuiu natni'ally dealt with that A^dli{dl eoneci-ns the bigluu' ,s!ag(>s of education. 
And tlie refer encU'S to Inwu'r edneation ari' sim]»!y left at tlu' statcmtuit that tlioso 
at the helm of ailaiis should de\ise Avavs and means lor Asoik tind livelihood for 
all. Those Avho Avere engaged in this liigher work avcic tic.-ited as tin' custodians 
of the higher learning ai’d culture uf lim luace. In ancient thcociatiir societies, 
custom and iir-ejudico I'cst rioted aem's-^ to the s.aeied texts embodying tiro 
hig'lier h'arning to a ])aiticulai < lass. Hut tire learning itself Avas not treated as 
soah'd to any class. 

The desorijdion thus given may abhe rqqdy to education, ancient or- modern, 
and Avith the neces^aiy changes in content and ineihod invoheJ m the jiroeess of time, 
tile essential ide-ntity ol eoriecjitifui may e.asily be r'ceognisi'd. 

The ideal of education Avas lii.st sanctified in anei'-nr India as a di'hi OAAs-^d to tlio 
rntelloctual guardians ol the eornmnnily. Tlie Im'sI deliiiitions of tlie W'or’ds ‘(‘daealion’ 
and hiniversity’ cannot carry the matter' heAond the eoricej)tioii of gener’atlons ])ast, 
jii’escnt and fntnro as engaged in the common enterpiise of ])rI'soi'ving augmenting 
and passing on tlie intelieeUial heritagt' of the race for ever and I'ver'. In (act, it is a 
marvel Iioav the higher knowledge and Avisdem |iermeatcd all ranks of society and 
iiiformod and rullueuced them in their daily lives. 

Universities were not unknown in ancient India. The old Universities Avero places 
of disinterested learning and attruieted piriiils not only from all parts of India hut from 
distant Cliina and Japan. Even in the days anterior to tliese UniverHities, learning 
was pursued under- groat teaehoi'S in Avhat wo noAv (daim to be the nniversify spirit 
if not Avith all tlio paranherrialia of a modern University. _ For nridi'r'staiiding thq 
spirit of dedication involved in the sacr'cd learning of an ancient studinit, one Iras only 
to turn to the book of the Taittinyas, which in its solemn sonorously intoned text has 
a high lifting quality. 

Devotion to trulii and right in the largest sense, a simple and austere life suited 
to the great pur])ose on Avhicli the student is engaged, self restraint and tranquillity of 
mind, are preserihod ; Avith and alongside of each of tliese requij-ements is r-ofieated the 
injunction of unsworviDg adheiouco to the cardinal duty of de(3p study and dissemina¬ 
tion of knoAvledgo. 

Curiously enough, differences of stress on these virtues by different preceptors aro 
mentioned, evidencing the high seriousness with which education was pursued. “Truth 
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in all tliinp^B is tlio ono thin" nooflful”, says ono toaclior who came to acquire the 
surnamo of 'True-woild’, ‘'Nu ! Aiistor.ty”', siys another who came to be known as 
•Ever-austoro’. “Just Icarniii" and teaching, that is, tapas^ real tapas real tapas”, says 

a tliiid. . 1111 - 

Tho parting injunction of the toaehor to the pu[)il at the close of his education 
again lays sti(^ss on truth and right and learning and teaching, warns ai^ainst the 
neglect cf material welture and pio>p(M‘ity and enjoins a well-ordered life following 
in "the wake of thoughtful, liigh-souled men, tender-hearted and moved only by 
righteousness. 

Tire high ideals of life that animated these ancient teachers and pujiils in their 
study and (.iouduct are siill werthy of oniulali )ii. The actind content of their study 
rnay'^liave been difC-rent, hut tlie'spirit h.dnnd it was not inferior to anything that 
W'/knew or exhihit to-day in oui own lives. In the too eager pursuit of the much 
lowcr advantages of wuilrli and |)owcr we hive lo-^t sight of some of the ideals and 
^ir^U('s of an eailnu- tim-u Even the ])resent need for reconstructing our educational 
system is in large part d'c* to tire fa-d, lint we. have ruslied in too large numbers, 
net for the disci[dino and its value, bed for the Jesultiiig degree measured in terms 
of money. 

1 liave heard the criticism tliat odiicatiou in ancient India was more memorising 
and that it was not e linntion in the real sense. 1 fe-d that the critieisra is hardly 
just to these aiKuont i^-U'di us. Tui; same hoek of the Taittiriyas boars witness to 
tiit'ir conception of leaching t!ie higher jnqtil. Every time tlie jrupil returned with a 
paitial, inadajuate solution the teaeher sent him back witii the direction to go and 
rellect again until, liavhng ten nd the selatioii after many trials and being satisGed, tho 
jiiipil did not return agiin. lie was male to solve the problem tor himself. 

The whole' of our national history is a refutation of the charge tliat our study 
was uiioriti(nil and futile. It is an vipiniou that may be pa'^st d with some amount of 
justice on mere recent times. The vision of India down the agc’s, fi-om tlio days of 
th(' l.’ishis to onr own time with its Euddha and Mahaviia, Valrniki and Vyasa, Paniiii 
and 1‘atanjali, Mann an I Yajnavalk,\ a, .lairnini, Satiara, and Xumarila, and ^Sankara, 
Jvamannja and Malhva. to mentnm only a few names at random, must dispel tho 
idea that our edinsuiun has !> ^eii a ni 'ie hur ien to the memory and not a process 
of lift^ and growth. Wln'ii the night came on, and we no longer added to our 
knowledge, we still rc,taile d the old diseipline and pieservcd the old heritage, and 
in the capacity we liave 'di iwn in aequiiing modern knowledge, we liavo proof that 
the ancient disci]»line an I .'spirit aiM still ahve, in abundant measure. 

As T Ix'gaii with the e(iucational reconstruction now - under discussion, 1 must say 
a woul about it. Tlieio is fair unanimity on the general outlines of tho solution, 
though there may be ditlerences iu detail. Er<mi a lucid note of \our Vice-Chancellor 
on ‘Education in M)^o'e’, I find you iial a Cnmmittee on the subject and tiieir recom¬ 
mendations have hi'en made. When tho Madias pioposals were made, the first reac¬ 
tion \*'as the suspicion that the attempt was to stille or restrict higher education. I 
1 avc information that the vdew still prevails in some quarters and even among some 
educationists. I personally think that lestiiction of admission to Universities is, to 
some ('\tent necessary an 1 a coirc.-.poiiding cliaiigo in secondary oducatiou is also 
iieeessary. Tiie real diOiculty is in discriminating between tIio.so who should go into 
vocations and those v ho ong.ht to go into Univairsit les and in persuading a student 
or his guardian to recognise facts and make a wu’se choiee. Much tact and judgment 
and a certain lloxibihty in api>l\ing tlio julos to border-line cases wall bo required of 
tho administrator. Otherwise, Newtons may stand excluded from the Universities. 
However hoiieficial these changes may bo tho exclusion from colleges should not 
begin before vocational courses into whicli the students arc to bo diverted are ready 
to bo put in operation. Much friction and dislocation \yill be averted if tho proposals 
are taken as a whole and brought into operation at ono and tlio same time. 

Graduates of the University, I offer you my liearty felieitatioiis on the completion 
of your proscribed studios and the attainment of your respective degrees. Traditional 
usage prescribes an exhortation to the graduates on tho day of the Convocation to 
conduct themselves suitatily unto the position, to which, by the degrees conferred on 
them, they have attained. During tho wliole of your life in the University, there has 
been a continuous, unspoken exhortation to you to imbibe the ideals of the University 
and shape your lives in tho light of such ideals. An exhortation to you to day to 
live up to the groat ideals iu which you have been brought up is only a formal reminder 
oa a ceremonial occasion. Some of you may pursue further studies, but many will 
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pass out of the portals of the University into the wider world beyond, in quest of 
your life-work. I wish you all, men and women alike, every success In your quest. 
A great and enlightened Ruler, who has oaruod admiration In and outside the btate, 
and his wise and able Diwan preside over the destiny of Mysore. The industrial and 
economic development and prosperity they have achieved for the State place you here 
perhaps in a bettor position than graduates elsewhere. But there is even here some 
apprehension of unemployment. I find your Vice-Chancellor referring in his note to 
unemployment even of women graduates. Conditions were far easier in my time and 
yet 1 remember the feeling of bewilderment at having to face an adverse world. 

Things are much worse now. Trials and tribulations there may bo. Face ‘the world 
with courage and do the work that falls to your lot with all the energy that you can 
put into it. Strive to make the best of life. ‘‘Strive for prosperity” as the Upani- 
shad enjoins. But do not pitch your hopes and cx})ectations too high.^ I should 
have said that to you in the best of circumstances. I should say it particularly in 
the difTicult times in whiuh we live. Take what comes to you. Do not lose heart 

over unfiiltillod expectations. This is in regard to your.^elves. 

And the soci('ty, in the midst of wdiich wo live, is passing through difTicult times. 
Intolerance is their peculiar characteristic. Tn comparatively tolerant times and 
countries, rival ideas held their own ground, but in the sphere of action reached 

some kind of working reconciliation and harmony. Thore wnis,no attempt to siippiess 
and extinguish rival ideas or those who espoused thorn. Euio[>e is now Inculcating 
a new lesson. If a view is earnestly, solemnly, sincerely held, it cannot give quarter 
to its opjjosito and those that represent tliat view cannot tolerate their o])pouents. 
Each party then must not only cafitiiro power hut must not allow' the opposite view 
or its exponents to lift ii}) tlioir head. Where neither party has won or can win so 
as to crush its opnonont out of existence, the country can only be in a state of 

civil war divided between tlio tw'o camps. Even when national affairs have been 
adjusted you cannot feel safe so long as fliere is a neighbouring country with the 
opposite principle and party in power. Every country is in dread as to what 
revolution may overtake it either at the instance of dissatisfied classes within or at the 
Instigation of a neighbouring jiowor without. Even in countri es w'liere open class 
contlict does not exits, the eqiiilil)riiim is more or less uustablo and elements of 
confiict, seen or unseen, exist. No one can say that tlio jnoblem of class conflict 
has received a solution in Europe that we can straight-awmy adopt as a solution for 
our troubles hero. We here, far away in India, live jierliaps a ghelterod existence. 
Aud you In Mysore are doubly sheltered. But w'e have the same types of men 
arnong us, within your frontiers and witliout. Some are ranged on ono^ side, owing 
spiritual allegiance to one set of ideas, and some on the other side, owing allegiance 
to the opposite set of ideas. And the inequalities of life and oppoitunity from which 
those mortal rivalries ultimately spring exist here as in other countries. Wo must 
deal w^ith those social maladies, or tlio consequence will bo serious. A good section 
of thoso w’ho think on these matters and count for much in the countiy take tlio 
view that neither fascism nor communism is consistent w'ith the genius of our race 
and the social system w^e have evolved in the course of millennia, and that neither 
can be the real solution for our ills. But the leal solution must be a modification 
of our social system in wdiich individual initiative is not, but unrestricted competition 
Is, eliminated aud equality of ofiportunity is promoted by the removal of the crying 
abuses and evils that now exist. 

Those that are now in political power have associations that exert disturbing 
Influence on the course of legislation and administration. This is applicable In a 
greater measure to us in British India than to you in an IndiaulStato. In the remarks I 
am here making as to your part, I make no distinction between you and us, remembe¬ 
ring that ideas and ideals have no frontiers to detain them and what is our problem 
to-day may be yours to-morrow. Leadership naturally belongs to you who go out of 
the Universities. The duty of deep study and dissemination of sound ideas laid by 
our ancients, on those who have received higher education gains this new application 
In your case in the circumstances of our time. There will always bo those to whom 
the ancient wisdom is the final word and not even when the circumstances change 
can there be any the slightest change in established institutions. There will bo also 
thoso to whom the experience and wisdom of ages are but foolishness and the un¬ 
known, whatever the risk, has an attraction and revolutionary changes are welcome 
as adventures into the unknown. It will be your part to strike the sane middle path, 

^to move the immobile conservative and restrain the impatient revolutionary. Farewell. 



The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the Annual Convocation of the 
University of Patna held on tho 27th. November 1937 

Let me express to your University my cordial tlianks for the invitation to address 
your Annual Convocation. Only twenty years ago, your educational interests were 
linked up with the University which I have the honour to represent and numerous 
have been the bonds of association between your province and mine. I bring to you 
a message of goodwill and wholehoartod Go-oporation from our University and pro¬ 
vince and hope in the days to come Bengal and Bihar will work togother for secur¬ 
ing the advancement of our common Interests. 

Yon will forgive me if I do not make educational reconstruction the main thomo 
of my discourse to-day. So much has recentlv been said on tho subject that it may 
perhaps be more useful if we cease for a while from speculating on theories and 
concentrate on carrying out our declared policies, keeping in view tho cardial truth 
that India stands in need of a wido and progressive expansion of educational facilities 
from the lowjst to the higliest stage and not their curtailmont in any form whatso¬ 
ever. 

As I stand in the liisforic city of Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, T feel tempted 
to trace some cf the fundamental features of our civilisation in .tho majestic march of 
Indian history, not with tlio knowlcdgo of a historian—for I lack such qualifications— 
but as a layman, an humble worker, who takes pride in the glories of our jiast history 
and longs for tlio day when this great land of ours may again claim her rightful 
place among tho nations of the world and provide for the millions of her sons and 
daughters a higher and nobler life in all spheres, social, iiolitical, economic and 
cultural. 

India has been styled an epitome of tho world. This city which was tho capital 
of tho Imperial Mauryas and the Guptas, scene of tho activities of Bhadrabahu and 
of 8hor Shah and tlio birthplace of (lurii Gobind Singli, may well be desbribod as aa 
epitome of tho land of Hindus and Muslims, of Jains and Sikhs. From time immemo¬ 
rial, it has boen known for its toleration and catholicity, its love of learning and love 
of men. From the region where tho waters of the Sone unite with the main stream 
of the Ganges, issued those messages of overflowing love towards men and even 
dumb animals which made tho namo of Asoka immortal. His edicts carved on rock 
and pillar throughout his vast empire served as a source of inspiration to rulers, 
statesmen and philanthropists. To tho city of Pataliputra Hocked merchants, diplo¬ 
mats, savants and sages, students and enquirers from all quarters of the civilized 
world. 

The welcome extended to the visitors from distant lands was only equalled by the 
solicitude shown for the material comfort of the humblest among men. The free 
hospitals of the metropolis were open to all. irrespective of caste or creed. Tolera¬ 
tion and concord were the watchwords of tlie rulers ; benevolence and righteousness 
inspired their subjects at largo. The province ^that boasted of Pataliputra included 
within its boundaries Uruvilva and Nalanda, Uddandapur and Bikramasila, the centres 
of Gautama’s enlightonraont, of Silabhadra’s discourses, of Gopala’s piety and of 
Bharmmapala’s charity. Tho massive towers and fairy-like turrets of Nalanda and 
her sistor cities were visible symbols of that solid learning, high aspiration and cons¬ 
picuous talent for which those great seats of the spiritual and intellectual life of 
India wore justly famous. 

India has had a splendid past. Many were tho epochs w^hen she lay safely an¬ 
chored in a haven. But at times, storm and wind battered her masts and threatened 
to throw her precious burthen overboard. Nature, while impressing on her the 
stamp of unity by encircling her with lofty mountains and rocking seas, left gaps through 
whicn successive waves of invasion swept into the interior and brought ideals and 
ways of life that did not always tit in with her environments. In tho interior itself, 
the hand of nature has drawn linos by rock and wood tJiat proved serious impediments 
in the way of developing a common national life. But inspite of these, our fore¬ 
fathers did not despair of their country and we have had brilliant epochs in the 
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history of India when she could justly claim respectful attention from the civilized world. 
There were times when the political unification of the country ceased to be a mere 
dream of poets and patriots and came near a historical reality, resulting in an outburst 
of activity in the domain of religion, literature, science and art, comparable to that 
of the Greece of Pericles or the England of Elizabeth. 

That splendour was by no means ephemeral. Indian culture has retained its vigour 
and vitality and has found a worthy place among the civilisations of all ages. The 
pyramids bear mute testimony to a vanished civilisation on the banks of the Nile, the 
winged bulls are but lifeless relics of another culture that once flourished on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, tho ruins of Porsepolis and Susa are to-day but 
subjects of antiquarian interest. Greece has achieved her political independence but 
the old Hellenic civilisation has disappeared for good like the Medusa and the 
Minotaur. 

Here in our land however the Hindu still chants the Vedic hymns on tho banks of 
the sacred rivers, the Buddha, Sangha and Dhamma are still invoked by millions of 
devotees from the mysterious heights of Fuziyaraa to far-olT Adam’s Peak. Tho civili¬ 
sation of India is still alive ; its philosophy and teachings still irisjiire millions of 
human beings, although Indian culture no longer fiiid« its stimulating support from an 
independent national state. We must attribute its success to its catholicity and uni¬ 
versal sympathy. 

The ancient Aryans did not revel in destruction for its own sake, they believed in 
assimilation and improvement. The Macedonian and the Greek, tho Sa'ka and llie 
Kushan came to conquer and slay but remained to wonder and pray. It has been 
often asserted that tho Polytheistic Hindu failed to establish a spiritual kinship with 
the Monotheistic Muslim who held much that is Indian in scorn and still seeks his 
spiritual inspiration abroad. How can we say that India ignored the teachings of 
Islam when we find saints like Nanak and Cbaitanya, Namdev and Tukaram, preach¬ 
ing the brotherhood of man and tlie futility of caste in matters sjuiitual ? Alt lough 
attempts on Hindu culture and institutions fill the pages of Indian history, liow can 
we assert that Muslims ignored the appeal of Hindu culture when wi^ find Muhammad 
Jayasi weaving a beautiful romance to illustrate tho teachings of Hindu idiiloscphy, 
when we read tho simple devotional hymns of Kabir and Sheikh Farid, who refus('d 
to recognise tho barriers of caste and creed on tho high road to God's kingdom ? 
“Titter not one disagreeable woid,” said Farid, “since the true lord is in all men. 
Distress no one’s heart for every heai’t is a precious jewel.” lu the same strain did 
Kabir proclaim, “There is tho same God for the Hindu as for tlie Muslim.” A reju¬ 
venated India found an Akbar to put an end to political chaos and social disharmony 
and a Shah Jahan to dream a dream in marble the like of which is not to bo met 
within the world. 

India did not confine her attention to her adopted children alone. Whenever the 
stranger stood in need of spiritual solace, she ungrudgingly gave of her best. Did not 
she send a prince and a princess from this very city more tlian two Hiousand years 
ago to the land of the Yakshas to teach them the sufireme trutli that tho only way to 
happiness lies in non-violence and renuiieiatiun ? Did not tlie Imperial ascetic send 
the same message to the far-ofi lands of Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece ? Did not 
this country spate her very best, Dipankara, when Tibet and Sumatia stood in sore 
need of him V That tradition is not altogether dead even now. Only the other day, 
Swami Vivokananda boro the message of Pararahansa RaiSkrishna and of India’s storied 
past and taught the true path to peace and happiness to a struggling materialistic 
world, suffering from tho evils of its very greatness. And today every civilised 
country in the world finds in Mahatma Gandhi a new messenger of peace, an embodi¬ 
ment of truth and non-violence who can bravo tho wrath of the mightiest and suffer 
nobly and patiently for the sake of his ideal. Do we not find again in Sister Nivedita 
and Mira Ben the representatives of those pilgrims who have been coming to us all ^ 
through the ages in search of the truth eternal ? 

It may be asked that if such has been the greatness of India as a home of culture 
and thought, why is it that sho has lost her political independence and has become a 
subject nation V Would it be true to say that tho catholicity and univorsal sympathy 
which contributed so much to tho everlasting freshness of India’s civilisation, conceal¬ 
ed in them the germs of her political downfall ? Did they engender that other¬ 
worldliness which spelt ruin to the prospect of India’s freedom ? History supplies the 
answer. Did not India produce Chandragupta and Samudragupta, Pratapsingli, Sivaii, 
And Ranjit Singh, inspite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors V Did not tte 
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nameless but illustrious heroes, the Indian Argonauts, who explored the mysteries of 
the unchartered seas and spread Indian culture to the furthest East, prove that Hindu 
pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and love of adventure ? Indian sages and 
philosoi)hers never suggested that cowards and weakling would ever be the torch- 
beareis of India’s great heritage. None but tho valiant can achieve salvation. India’s 
culture has not been responsible for India’s bondage. That culture transplanted to the 
Himalayas and beyond has not taken the edge off the martial spirit of Mongolian 
races. 

Is it then her climate that deteriorated the sturdy Aryan, Turk and Afghan in 
turn ? If this wore so, how are we to account for the rise of the Mahrattas and the 
Rohillas, the Jats and tho Sikhs ? How are we to explain the resurrection of the 
Kajputs ? How could llyder Ali of Mysore hold his own against the Mahrattas and 
the English ? It is not the climate ; it is not tho culture ; we must seek the cause of 
our downfall elsewhere. 

India fell mainly because her peojde were at tho critical hour divided and 
disorganised. Her intluonce waned when tho forces of disintegration, political and 
social, were at work. If wo left our neighbours alone, we revelled in internal 
stiifo whicli ceased for a time when great kings like Asoka and Akbar ruled over 
tho destinies of India—mighty men, who sought to unite the teeming millions of 
this vast sub-continent by the bond of a common aspiration and a passionate 
longing for the eternal code of righteous conduct, charity and understanding. A 
strong and united India, fearing none and loving all, bi ought messages of peace 
and good-will to a distracted world. But as soon as the sceptre dropped from 
their hands, when their giip over the country was looseued through weak and 
short-sigfited successors, when narrow selfishness and mutual jealousy aud distrust 
overpowered our souls, wiien local feuds aud religious strife raised their ugly 
heads giving rise to social exclusiveness and moral decadence, unity was lost ; 
freedom, man’s priceless measure, disappeared ; the country bioke into fragments 
and relapsed into a state of conflict and struggle. While the national and political 
unity of India was succossfuliy achieved by great individuals, the masses did not 
at all times feel an abiding interest in its preservation. Thus although our culture 
lias survived the storm aud stress of time, we find ourselves in the stiange and 
tiagic position of tho representatives and exponents of an ancient civilisation, yet 
alive but in bondage. 

We may pertinently ask ourselves at the stage whether the forces of disruption 
that had otTeetively blocked tho path of Indian progress in tlie past, have reacted 
more satisfactorily to their present environments, social, political and economic. 
It is obviously not possible for me here to deal with the history of British 

connection with India except to make some very general observations. The 
English came to India as traders and ultimately remained as masters of an empire. 

Huiing tlie last century and a half, we have witnessed the progress of India in 

various directions. Stability, peace and order have been generally restored. The 

henefits of Seienee, which have revolutionised civilisation and have affected the 

hves of men and nations to an unprecedented extent have penetrated into this 
great and ancient land, leading to considerable material progress.^ Western 
Kduciation has iiel^iod to broaden our outlook, deepen the sense of patriotism and 

lay the foundation of a political consciousness. Ideas of liberty and equality have 

slowly hut steadily percolated from one corner of Hiudusthan to another and we 
witness the ever-increasing vitality of Indian Nationalism. A spirit of inquisitiveness 
has captured tho minds of Indians who have proved their worth in various 
domains of thought and activity. Many social evils have been uprooted and here 

is a general desire for uplifting the masses so that they may live more useful and 
nobio Jives. 

While the progress of Indians on such lines is ^attributable to a large extent 
to western influoneo, no self-respecting Indian can ignore the vital defects and 
limitations of our national life. We must boldly take stock of the things that we 
have lost and yearn for. We find a-general decay of tho creative Indian arts which 
once triumphantly fljurished in this land, and produced the frescos of Ajanta and 
the Taj of Agra. Indian music, Indian art and architecture, aud Indian literature 
were not systematically and adequately patronised and that ^ they have not entirely 
disappeared today is due mainly to the persistent efforts of individual workers. We 
witness the decline and disappearance of tho indigenous industries of India which 
mainly thrived in her towns and villages. Such cottage industries, if they are to 
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I30 revived, developed and saved from foreign competition require the unstinted 
support of the State. We find also deplorable neglect of the health and welfare 
of the villages of India which are today but shadows of their former affluence 
and happiness. Indeed much of India’s poverty and distress is traced to a systematic 
pursuit of an economio and industrial policy which has not been prompted and 
administered in the solo interest of India and her inhabitants. 

One of the most staggering features of Indian life of to-day is the illiteracy and 
ignorance of more than 90 per cent, of the people and for this no plea or excuse 
will ever be accepted by any impartial historian, Guo other vital weakness about 
which Indians feel bitterly is that they have not been adequately trained to defend 
their own hearth and homo. An autonomous India is unthinkable without a national 
army and a national navy controlled and manned by Indians themselves. It is not 
correct to assume that many of the peoples of India are devoid of military or naval 
traditions. Indian history gives ample evidence of individual and collective courage 
and heroism. If there aie parts of the countiy where the youths have to-day become 
feeble in health and energy, surely the remedy lies not in condemning them for eter¬ 
nity hut in training thorn up for competent service. 

I do not forget that in recent times efforts are being made to meet some of our 
vital needs. But no reforms of a radicalIcharacter in any fudd of activity will ever be 
possible nor can India rise to her full stature spiritually and economically until and 
unless she takes her rank among the free nations of tiie world. No material gain, no 
earthly possession can ever comj>eusate for the loss of man’s liberty. The conflict of 
ideals and interests between a subject-race and the power that wants to hold it in 
its leading strings is as old as history itself ; it can be solved peai^ofully and amicably 
only if the latter accords to tho former tho same treatment as it demands fiom 
others in respect of its own rights and privileges. 

In defining freedom I can do no better than follow the language of a British peer, 
a statesman and philosopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable lucidity 
in one of his recent books. What, he asks, is the ultimate goal of enlightened man ? 

The answer is tliat one of the aims is that nations should bo free from alien 
domination. What, he asks, should bo tho pattern set for civilised mankind V The 
answer is within the nation tlio individual should be free, free to tliink, worsliip, 
Bpoak and act as he would, subject to the similar rights of others, free uuder the 
protection of equal juitiee <0 pursue his lawful business as ho chose. Men should 
no longer be bound down from birth to death by tho hampering restrictions that 
come from bondage, poverty, ovorvvork and environment. Freedom consists not only 
in the absence of restraint but also in the presence of opjiortunity. Libeity is not a 
single and simple conception. It has four elements—national, })olitical, personal and 
economic. The man who is fully free is one who lives in a country vhich is indcjien- 
dent • in a state which is democratic ; in a society wiioro tho laws are equal and 
restrictions at a minimum ; in an economic system in which national interests are 
firotected and the citizen has the scope of a ' secure livelihood, an assured comfort 
and full opportunity to rise by merit. 

This freedom, so truly and courageously defined, is not ours to-day and until this 
condition is reached, India will never achieve true greatness or happiness, based on 
tho glorious features of her past civilisation. 

The Indian Universities, if they are to play tlieir role,^ in the rebuilding of a now 
India, must not regard themselves as exclusive institutions which exist apart from 
the currents of the country’s life. Let thorn train their alumni in a worthy manner, 
saturate them with tho lessons of Indian history _ and civilisation, instil into them 
unity and reason, strength and dauntlessness, inspire them with skill and knowledge 
and teach them to apply themsoivos devotedly and unselfishly to tho service of their 
fellowraen. Let the teachers of the Universities consider it their sacred duty to be 
the interpreters of India’s heritage, the seekers of truth _ and knowledge, and prove 
to the world that Indian scholars are second to none in their efforts to serve the 
cause of the humanities and the sciences in relation to the unfettered progress of 
India and of human civiliwsation itself. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the tejct of the Afldress delivered by Dr. C. R. Reddi, the 
Vice-Chancellor at the Eleventh Ceavooatiou of the Andhra University held on the 

2nd, December 1937 :— 

In many respects this Convocation is one of unique importance. Latterly 
Chancellors have become rare at our functions and though I appreciate the motive 
of economy which induces our Governor-Chancellors to make tlieraselvos conspicuous 
by their absence, 1 still cannot but feel that this annual academic ceremony is 
widowed of much of its grandeur and impressiveness by such absence. I am there¬ 
fore very grateful to you, Mr. Cbaucollor, for having taken the trouble to preside 
in person at this Convocation. 

Tim University is j)roiid and happy that Their ITighnessos the Maharajah of 
Travancore and Maharani Sotu Parvati Bayi are here to receive our ^ Honorary 
Degrees in person. 1 cannot do bettor than quote the Syndicate’s appreciation :— 

•Resolved that the Honorary Degree of D. Litt. be conferred on His Highness 
the Maharajah of Travancore and on Her Highness the Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi 
of Travancore in recognition of their great and courageous act of social liberation 
and national significance dTectod by throwing open the temples in their traditionally 
orthodox State to the entry of Harijans.” 

The University is also happy^ that you, Mr. Chancellor, have secured the right 
man to address this Convocation, which is the first to be bold in what without 
exaggeration I might characterise as a N('w Eia in the History of India. The 
j)resence of the Hon’ble Mr. O. Rajagoprfchariar, our Prime Minister, at this, the 
first Convocation litdd in the liist year of office acceptance by the Congress, is sure 
to bo acclaimed as aidistically appropriate and as ins/)iring as it is appropriate. 

It is most unfortunate that, tliough the education given in the Vizagapatara 
Medical College is admitted to be adequate and our Medical Examinations unexcep¬ 
tionable, owing to odior (ionsiderations relative to the Hospital, the recognition of 
lilt' Andhra University Medical Degrees has been once again refused, by tlie Indian 
Medical Council. AVe are giateful that Government realise their responsibility as 
founders of the College and its Management and have undertaken to moot the 
requirements on an adequate and expeditious scale. 

My thanks to the present Government cannot stop with this. My complaint of 
last year that the Government have been unduly postponing faking up tlie revision 
cf the Andhra University Act, no longer bolds good. Tlie present Government 
iiavo without any delay been good enough to jiromiso necessary action and have 
called for our proposals, though, of course, the right of final determination of the 
measure belongs to them and the Legislature. 

In my speech last year, I said I dearly wished to see the Rayalaseema reunited 
to tlie Andhra Univei'sity, and hone lliat the roimion will bo siieeddy accomplished. 

1 request Government to expedite orders on the j'ecommendations made by the 
Committee appointed under G. O. No. Mis. 770, Development Department, dated the 
dlst March 1937, to deal wdth the assignment of the area known as the Forest 
Compound at Waltair. Tho recommendations of the Committee were sent up to 
Govenimcnt on 17th July 1937. 

I reiteiate the claim of the University made in Registrar’s letter No. 177-0-36, 
dated 5th August 1930 for the special mention of its degrees as qualifications for 
candidates in the advertisements of Public service Commission along with the 
answering degrees of tho Madras University and for tho equal recognition of our B, 
Cora. Degrees in this respect with the B. A. and B. Sc. It is not that we grudge 
precedence to tho noble Mother of the other Four Universities in South India, 
and ray own Alma Mater before whoso imago I bow in reverence, but ^ the 
daughter Universities have a similar right and cannot bo relegated to the position 
of inferences instead of being honoured as independent propositions. This is a 
measure of fairness ; and in tho absence of such fairness, the standing and prospects 
of employment of the Andhra University graduates are adversely affected. 
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A nfiw Second Grade College has this year been organised at Bezwada by the 
Zamindar of Vuyyur. It has been an act of filial piety as well as educational bene¬ 
faction with him and he has our good wishes for the success and prosperity of this 
I institution. 

The most urgent requirements of the Andhra University at present are the 
following ; 

(1) Lands. 

(2) A Natural Science College, with Honours courses in Botany, Zoology and 
Geology—Estimated cost Rs. 1,75,000 non-recurring and about Rs. 70,000 recurring. 

(3) Organisation of a Department of Sanskrit and other Oiiental Studies in the 
University. 

(4) A College for Women with Domestic Science in the Intermediate and the 
B.A., as without Intermodiute and Pass B.A., enough girl students will not be 
attracted. 

(5) A Senate House and Administrative Buildings—Total estimated cost about 
Rs. 1,85,000 non-recurring. 

(6) An Assembly FTall—At present there is no riall big enough for all the 
students to meet for their various functions. Estimated total cost about Rs. 1,50,000 
nonrecurring. 

(7) Vice-Chancellor’s Residence with quarters for two or three guests—Estimated 
non-reciirring cost about Rs. 75,000. 

(8) Btudontship Fund—Tlie present position is this. Our Departments are fairly 
well organised tliough we have not got all the departments essential in an University 
organisation. But such as have been organised are functioning at a good level. Labora¬ 
tories, teachers, etc., are not below University standards. But w(^ must attract the brainy 
students to join so that tho best use may be made of lliese facilities. The com¬ 
petition of tlio Presidency Collcgo, tlie Loyola College and tlie Madras Christian 
College is a factor to be reckoned with. While the above Colleges and every 
College in India give a large number of scholarships tenable on admission, in the 
Andlira there is not even a single scholarship of tliis kind. The few scbolarsliips 
that we give are given for Keseareli after graduation and there are none tenable on 
admission to tlio ColU'ges on tho Intermediate rceoul of tlu; aj)plicants. Unless this 
grave need is immediately supplied, we cannot maintain tho Inghest standards of 
teaching and efficiency. 

Rupees 8,000 would bo needed for founding one Senior Studentship of tho value 
of Rs. 250 a year. We must have at least 10 Student.ships, each tenable for 3 years, 
founded by private benefaction so as to tone up our Dc'partments. That means a 
fund of about Rs. 2,40,0t)0. In due couise I shall publish the names of Studentship 
founders in the Andlira lJniv(‘rsity.'* 

Residences for U'eaeliei- ; Theie are staff requirements also which cannot bo 
ignored mucli longer. Tlie Andhra TJniveisify has not had enough su})})Oit from 
Government. AVe have not bad land given nor have we been enabled to organise 
all the facilities aimed at in the statemant of Objects and Reasons issued at the time 
the University Act was piesented. For instance w'O have Lad no residences put up for 
any of the teachers, an essential requirement. About Rs, 15,000 would bo required for 
each residence and of course standard rents will bo levied. 

Endowed Pi’ofessorships are another hope still unfulfilled. On tho basis of a 
modest sum of Rs. 700 fixed salary per mensem for a'-Professoiship—not a lavish 
sum—about Rs. 2,40,000 would be required for founding a Professorship, Or it would 
be enough if assured annual grants of Rs, 8,400 aie made. 

At the time tlie ITniversity was founded it was fondly hoped that each District 
Board in tho Andlira area would found one Professorship, which would havo given us 

* During the course of his address, Dr. C. B. Reddy^ tho Vice-Chancellor, added 
the following jiassages : 

1. Referring to the Studentship Fund to be started ho said :— 

“I am happy to be able to announce a donation of Rs. 8,000 received from my 
old, and if I may say so, hereditaiy friend the Rajah Salieb of Challapalli. 1 beg to 
tender the thank's of tho University and myself to him for giving a noble lead in 
this direction. 

“I expect I shall be able to announce two more donations, one from our Pro-Chan¬ 
cellor and permanent Patron, the Maharajah Saheb of Joypore, and the other from 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar. 1 trust that many more such donations will be 
forthcoming.” 
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a big start will 11 or 12 Chairs straightaway. It may be added that at that time the 
maximum salary of a Professor was calculated at Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Though 
some District " Boards and Municipalities like the Kistna District Board and the 
Guntur District Board and the Bezwada Municipality did make considerable 
contributions, on the wliole the response under this head has been sadly dis- 
ap{)ointing and in no case adequate for any development as a Teaching University. 

I would earnestly appeal to the District Boards to found eaca one Chair in the 
University. 

In this connection I have to tender the grateful thanks of the University to the 
Municipality of Cocanada, one of the leading Andhra cities, for its donation of Rs. 
750 and to the Andhra Insurance Company, for their generous contribution of Rs 
360 a year, for founding Studontships. These have been now voted only for 
short periods, but I expect they will bo made permanent. Only a few days ago 
the Andhra Soientino Co. Ltd., Masulipatam donated Rs. 360 for Studentships in 
Science for the current year. 

The most important and auspicious event of the year is the Donation of one 

lalvh of rupees most graciously sanctioned by ilis Exalted Highness tlie Nizam 

(Thunderons applause) as a result of an appeal made by mo through my friend 
His Idxcellency the right llon’ble Sir Akbar llydari, (Loud cheers) the President 
of the Executive Council, for special consideration to bo shown to the Andhra 
University on the ground that, judged by population and extent of territ(jry, the 
Dominion' of nydorat)ad has been, right from the beginning of its history when the 

Ceded Districts and tlie Northern Ciicars formed a part of it down to the present 

day when Teliugana continues to bo its major portion in tlie main an Andhra State, 
(Ajiplause) and that afiart even from past liistoiy, the ethnical and cultural affinities 
which have always subsisted between the Dominion and the Desa and wliich I am 
sure will endure for ages to come, (cheers) ju* tilled my request for a spi'cially 
benevolent attitude. Wliatever the grounds, His Exalted Highness the Nizam, (Loud 
(oheeis) on the recomraendation of my Right llon’ble friend, Sir Akbar llydari, and 
the members of tJie Council has been pleased to accord special recognition to us, for 
wdiich tiie University and tlio Andhra Desa are devoutly grateful. (Loud cheers) I 
hope that this noble act marks a new orientation in the mutual relationship of his 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa and will result in a close, organised cultural co- 

opeiation. (cheers) I may add that in the magnilieont and composite Dakkbani culture 
and civilisation, which mark the gracious individuality of Hyderabad, the Andhra 
element is the earliest and by no moans the least important. (Loud & Prolonged 
apjilause). 

“riiero is another donation, important and auspicious, which it is my good fortune 
to be able to announce to this audience. Unasked, unapproached, of their [own 

spontaneous grace of soul and overllowing humanity, and in testimony of their innate 
syrnpatliy with culture and higher education, moved by a deep imiiulse of love and 
pfchaps that regard for the Telugu language which all lovers of music possess, 
Their Highnesses the Maharajah of Travancoro and Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi 
have authorised mo to announce a donation of one lakh of rujiees to the Andhia 
University. (TJiuuderous Applause). Let mo say that this communication made just 
a while a"go, came upon mo as a complete surprise. At no time did I, directly or 
indirectly, broach this subject, nor would _ I think it becoming for this University or 
its Yice-(Jhancelior on an occasion like this to appeal for funds, (cheers). More even 
than the money grant, their cordiality has moved us very deeply. 1 was deeply 
touched and the staff and the students and all were deeply moved when Their 
Highnesses, after arrival yesterday, though the item was not included in 

their programme and I had deliberately omitted it, readily agreed on my 

suggestion to visit the Campus and Colleges in the sultry after-noon, between 
I 730 P. M. and 3. P. M. forgiving the liberty I took and unmindful of the inconve¬ 
nient time. That act in itself is a sign of sympathy so profound, so touching, that I 
cannot find words in which to describe it adequately. (Loud cheers) And now they 
have authorised me to make this announcement. (Applause) Much as I value the 
gift, greatly as I prize it in our present impoverished condition, there is another 
thing greater than gold to which I attach a still higher value. This donation enables 
me to enrol His Highness the Maharajah Saheb and Her Highness the Maharani 
Setu Parvati Bayi as Life Members of the Andhra University. (Loud and long 
Applause). They would be entitled to be present at the meetings of our Senate, and 
even vote at the next election of the Yice-Chancellor. (Laughter). 1 am profoundly 
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thankful that their hearts have been moved and their hearts have melted, and I hope 
that this will have its lesson on my friend, Mr. Kajagopalachariar. (Loud and pro¬ 
longed applause). 

We hope that generous Donors will be forthcoming to help the Unipersity to 
make good these vital and urgent needs and the Government will enaole us by 
adequate grants of lands and funds under such terms, if they are so disposed, as they 
may deem it necessary or desirable to imi)Ose, to complete the organisation by pro¬ 
viding at least the rest of the essentials of a Te.aching and Residential Unitary Uni¬ 
versity—Unitary for all Honours and post Graduate courses. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of ilie Address dtdivered by Ilis Excellency The ITon’ble 
Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane^ Governor of Burma, (^lianccller, Kangoon University, 
at the Annual Convocation of the University of Rangoon held on tlief 3rd. December 
1937 : — 

My first duty is to record the losses through death sustained by the University 
since tlio last Convocation. 

Soa Kin Maung c.i.e. k.s m., Sawhwa of Momoik, was a member of the University 
Conneil as a representative of the Federated Shan States, from the 30th July I9if8 
till his death on tlie 2nd December 1930. 

Dr. G. ¥. Clark, M.A., Phn., was Professor of Education from January 1924, 

and Pi'incipal, Teachers’ Training College, from October 1990 till ins deatii on the 
5th April 1937. The creation of the Teacheis’ Tiaining College was a result of his 
individual effoits. An able administrator, a wise counsellor, devoted woker and a 
sympathetic teacher •, the University finds it difficult to repair the loss occasioned by 
Principal Clark's death, winch occurred on the evo of his retirement. 

Sir Maung Ba. kt. b a, k.s.m. who died on the 4th .lune 1937, was a member of 
the University Council for fifteen years. He was also a member of the Executive 
Coramitteo of the Council from December 1927 to December 1935, on which body 
liis counsel and advice were held in bigli esteem. Between 1920 and 1931 be acted 
on several occasions as the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

By the retirement of Professor A. Eggar, M. A. Bar-at Law, from the Professor¬ 
ship of Law, the University has lost the services of one of its most valued teachers. 
In addition to liis academic services, the UuiviTsity is indebted to Mr. Eggar for its 
munificent gifts and continuous energy in building up and equipping, almost entirely 
at his own expense, the Rangoon University Boat Blub. 

On the 2nd October 1937, Dr. A. J. Gould retired from the post of Lecturer in 
Engineering in University College, an appointment which ho had hold since 
September 1924. 

An event of great importance during tlie year was the publication of the Report 
of the University Act Enquiry Committee, presided over by the llon’ble Sir Mya Bu. 
In the course of its investigations, which were extensive and detailed, the Committee 
did not find many points on which they wished to recommend radical changes in the 
existing Act and the administration of the University and its Colleges’. The Report 
is now under consideration by Government. 

Recommendations of the Committee affecting the Statutes and Regulations which 
fall with in the province of the Council and the Senate of the University, have been 
accepted by the bodies, which have made the necessary amendments to give effect 
to the recommondations. 

The academic activities of the University have continued through the year as 
usual, the total number of students in the University being 2,130 as against 2,135 
last year. With the assistance of the Endowment Fund Trustees a lectureship in 
Geology has been created. The University must once more express its gratitude 
to the Endowment Fund Trustees for the annual grants, which make possible 
higher studies and research ; in addition the University Library, which is entirely 
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financed by the Trust, was enabled to acquire a number of valuable books. Tho 
Trust also provides for the cost of Research Scholars in Old Burmese, Plant 
Chemistry and Helminthology, The Seismograph Station is also maintained by the 
Trust. 

The Dhamayon Building has been completed, and will now provide a place whore 
the Buddhist Students will be able to hold meetings of a religious nature. 

From consideration of those events which have occurred in tho University 
during the past year, I turn to matters of more general interest to those of you 
who have just graduated, or who hope to graduate in the future. 

When I was speaking at the City Hall in Rangoon, a little over a year ago, I 
commented on what appeared to me a ])roblem of outstanding importance which 
faces the people of Burma, and on the solution of which far-roaohing results may 
depend. 1 referred to the call for tlio qualities of statesmanship, if wo were to 
succeed in welding new thoughts and new ways on to^ all that is best in tho well 
established national life of Burma, 

To-day I feel still that the problem remains one of first importance offering 
innumerable opportunities for those wlio are willing to use their talents in 
attempting its solution for tho benefit of their country. 

No doubt some amongst you, who are about to leave the University, will seek 
entry into Government Service, and will endeavour by that moans to secure for 
yourselves and your dependents roasonahio comfort in your lives, while giving to 
tfie country of your best. Goverameiit Service is indeed a noble profession, but 
neither the cultural development nor the material prosperity of a country can be 
gauged by tho number, or the efficiency, of the servants ofj Government, and we 
must look olsovvhore for opjiorturiities, if all tlioso vvho pass through tho University 
are to lead full and useful lives. 

Other graduates will certainly devote fhemsolvos hereafter to fuithor study, and 
to a life in which tho acipiisition of learning will play a predominant part. To 
those of you who determine to follow an academic career I have no word of 
advice to offer, as your destinies will bo governed by the irresistible impulses 
which guide tlie lives of those ivho are seekers after truth, whether it be in pure 
science or in other braiiclies of loarning. 

If, in the remarks that follow. I make scant refereiico to tho destinies of those 
wlio follow an academic career, it will not bo from a lack of respect for the 
scholar, but because 1 wish you to retlect on some of the practical aspects of this 
problem of welding together the old and the now. To illustrate my theme I take 
the case of agriculture, which in Burma is carried on almost exclusively by persons 
who neither possess nor require large sums of capital to enable them to carry oa 

their occupation. The number of individual cultivators is so great that the 

introduction of new methods of agriculture, or of variation in. the crops which 
tradition has allotted to particular areas, comes very slowly. 

While moving about tho country 1 have been impressed with the energy of 

the cultivator in making use of all the land at his disposal, even if the yield he 

gains would bo susceptible of increase by the use of better seed or, perhaps, by 

growing a different cro{). 1 have also observed with interest the fine work done 

by tlio Agricultural Departmout, in testing and proving tho seeds for new strains 
of paddy, and for other crops. 

Sometimes it seems as though there wore a gap between tho efforts of the 

Agricultural Department and the benefits derived by the cultivator, due in the 

main to tho very largo number of ^individual cultivators to which 1 have already 
referred. 

You may wonder whore to find a link between the conclusion of your studies 

at the University and tho difficulty of tho cultivator in taking full advantage of the 

improvements which are now available to him. If you take the view that, having 
completed your studies you are debarred by custom, or by some other more 
personal inhibition, from ever again making use of your hands except for the 
purpose of holding a pen or operating a typewriter, then indeed you will fail to 
find tho link. But is mere any justification for that attitude ? I know of none. 
Worship of the fetish, that if a man has been educated he must necessarily lose 
the use of his hands, should not be followed, unless it has been proved beyond all 
question to be suitable to the particular conditions of the country. Any one 
attempting to prove that proposition will, 1 think, find that he has undertaken a 

difficult task. If you seek the justifioation for my remarks, it is to be found in 
64 
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many of the villages of Burma to-day, where there is such an obvious need for 
persons of education and standing, to guide and assist the villagers in making the 

best use of ail the means which are now available for the irnprovement of their 
comfort and standard of living. But the BMiman villager is an independent minded 

person, and therefore slow to accept guidance, unless he is certain that the person 

from whom the advice comes is himself capable of giving it practical application. 
I cannot think of any more useful purpose, for the yeais while you are still young 
and active, than that of giving guidance and help to those who live in the village 
of your choice. You may say that village life is dull and uninteresting, but I ask 
you to think of the great improvemeuts which could bo brought about in a short 
time. Improvement in crops, improvement in sanitation, in public health, and in 
general comfort, all these can bo brought about by the energy of a single person, 
coupled with the willing assistance of the villagers ; and as to the latter, 1 have 

no doubt that it will be readily given, wlien it is found that the man who reconi- 
mends an improvement in the growing of crops, or in other village activities, is 
ready to be a pioneer in giving practical elToct to his advice. 

8uch are some of the opportunities for useful woik in the agricultural sphere, but 
commerce and industry also provide scope for those who are willing to use their 
abilities and energy, and who are not to bo deteried by the possibility of failure. 

Buima is an exporting country, and as the large ships of to-day carry big cargoes, 
it follows naturally that the exfioit tiado is mainly in tlie hands of eorn])anios with 
ample capital lesourees at tJiuir disposal. But exjioit trade is never more than a 
fiaetion of the total ti'ade of a country, so that alliiough Burma is one of the 
piincipal rico cx])orting countries of the world, there remains a laige and only 
naitialiy developed held for internal trade of all kinds, which does not require such 
large capital resources for its ojieration. 

Before concluding I must revert again to the question of whether the openings 
for your activities which I have suggested are suitable for those who obtain degrees 
at this University. The leply must be laigely a matter of opinion, hut drawing on 
the teachings of a varied experieneo, i remain hrm in the conviction, tiiat a young 
man, who has been taught at a University how to make use of ins brains, will iiave 
an added source for piide if ho bo able in addition to show that he has not lost the 
use of his hands, and is willing to do his sliaio of manual work when necessary. ^ 
Whatever the future may have in store for you, it is witli my hearty good wishes 
that you will embark on the next adventurous phase of your lives. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Addiess delivered by the /?/. Flonhle V. S, 
Srinivasa Sastti, tlie Vice-Chancellor, at the Annual Con vocation of dhe Auuamalai 
University held on the 4th. December 1937 :— 

We live under democratic institutions of tlie Britisli type, which are now discredi¬ 
ted in various parts of the civilized woild. Even among us, who belong to the 
British Commonv^ealth, largo sections of the people, peihaps growing steadily in 
number, are of the opinion that democracy is played out, and that in clingling to 
it we run the risk of being left behind in the international race. This may or may 
not be tiue. I am inclined to think tliat the day of democracy is not yet done, and 
that, if its chamfiions would only take pains to remove its weaknesses and reinforce 
its strong points, it might still maintain its ground as the most beneficent form of 
human government yet evolved. Unfortunately, democracy’s friends do not stop 
to discriminate ; they take always the easy path to success and forgot that, in certain 
high "aspects of political action, the means are as important as the ends. It thus 
happens^ that in this countiy, with every widening of the franchise and of the 
sphere of popular control, the corruptions of western democracy obtain a foothold 
sooner than its virtues. Criticism of the methods adopted by our leaders is not 
necessarily to be suspected as proceeding from a believer in autocracy, but ought 
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rather to be weloomed as the attempt of a patriot who cherishes with affection the 
political institutions of his country and would fain see them cleansed of imperfections 
and brought to a higher pitch of purity and public servicoableness. In this spirit 

and not in that of cavil on the one hand or of fervid other-worldliness on the other, 

I propose to point out one of the dangers which threaten to strangle our public 
life. 

The malady T shall deal with is the hypertrophy of the party system. It is 
established beyond question that parliamentary government postulates the existence 
of well-organized and coherent parties. The conditions for their proper function-ug 
must be secured beyond all hazard. Politicians who wish to do their bit for the 
community must submit to a certain amount of control and restriction of the free 
exercise of their iudgrnent. This being premise 1, I am concerned here to dwell at 
some length on the other side of the picture.^ There are great evils attendant on the 
system ; some of them apparent, but others insidious in their nature and demanding 
tiie utmost vigilance on the part of loaders lest they choke the atmosphere of purity 

and regard for the welfare of the whole which is so essential to the success of 

popular institutions. Writers on political subjects usually point out that the great 
antinomy is between the freedom of the individual and the exaltation of the State, 
whether tliu individual exists only as an instrument of the welfare of the State, or 
the State is in the last resort to be judged by the degree in which it secures the 
freedom and tlie welfare of the individual. It is by no means easy to decide between 
fiese alternatives, but as one who is always on the quest of tlie golden mean, I 
should like to believe that except in very rare situations it is possible for the State 
and the individual to sustain and subserve each other. The actual antinomy, however, 
that faces us is, the party or the individual citizen ? Guo can uiilerstanl the nation 
demanding the entire surrender of the citizen, his prospect, his freedom and his 
life. Can a y)arty push its claims against its raombtrs quite so far ? Perhaps the 
claim is not made in set formulio or stated nakedly in any treatise on public institu¬ 
tions ; but in actual practice, the tendency of party executives is to aggrandize 
themselves and make continual inroads on the-freedom of action and of speech of 
their members. As in other cases, tlio evil example of one party spreads among all. 
The reins of party discipline tend to be hold with increasing rigour, and men and 
women are told that non-compliance with the fiats of party leaders will be noted 
in black ink in their records. In the hurry of life we do not remember that by 
merely joining a party we give up a considerable slice of liberty. AVith the vast 
range of activity now assumed by Oovernraeut and semi-govornmontal organizations, 
there is little in the normal life of a citizen which may not at one time or another 
become the subject of regulation ; and a political party therefore, in the search for 
means of extending its power and prestige, is almost omnivorous. It soon acquires a 
body of crystallised views upon all subjects under the sun, and a morabor may be 
calh'd upon at any timo to support tliem by advocacy and by vote. It is inconceivable 
that the party views on all or most of these subjects could bo his own personal views. 
Such genuine conformity is not possible in more than a few subjects. The tlieoretical 
distinction between fundamentals and details, between principles and their particular 
apydications, is apt to bo Io.«t sight of, and in the fervour of propaganda and the excite¬ 
ment-of combat the word of tlie party leader must bo obeyed, and the tyranny of 
military discipline tends to be established. In a system of ins and outs the whole power 
and authority of Government are the stake for which the parties contend with one 
another and the prospect of such a prize magnifies all trifling details in the campaign 
and makes the maintenance of discipline in all ranks a paramount consideration. The 
Opposition, whose business ought to be to expose the flaws of Government measures, 
but whoi], that task is done, to examine the measures on their merits and support 
thorn where they are worthy of support, opposes for the sake of opposition and gets 
into the habit of seeing nothing right m the operations of Government and never 
saying a good word of their adversaries. This may be good "‘strategy” but it affords 
no exorcise in the art of jiolitical judgment, winch after all consists in the ability to 
sift public issues, separate the good and had in them and advance the one while 
checking the other. How can a tyro in political science educate himself by a stady 
of the speeches and actions of those who have hopelessly narrowed their vision and 
made up their minds to view all matters only as they affect themselves ? Speaking 
to the alumni of a University, 1 may not forget the needs of beginners and the duty 
of elders so to conduct themselves in the political sphere as well as m other spheres 
that their thought, speech and deed may accord with one another and teach the lesson 
that all life is one and must bo lived in close conformity with one’s nature and 
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inmost convictions. It is impossible to be’ a bondsman in politics and a free man in 
other departments of life. 

It is amazing how the men who sit at the headquarters of political organisations 
claim the right to control and guide our private friendsliips and social relations. The 
barriers that divide parties one from another are held inviolable as though they 
were ordained of heaven and could only be crossed under penalty of excommunica¬ 
tion. You are admonished which socials you may attend with impunity and which 
you must avoid. Deep differences of views on public affairs and the habit of meet¬ 
ing on different platforms naturally part people into groups, and each person may 
bo trusted to avoid contacts which may expose him to misunderstanding or impair 
his reputation for fidelity. Why need we add to tJiose natural restraints special 
prohibitions directed against individuals or classes ? It is no good icrnindiug us that, 
in periods of abnornal excitement like that wdiich saw the Irish Homo Kulo bills 
of Gladstone, social intercourse between members of the 0 ])posed jiarties is apt to bo 
at a minimum and even friendships may suffer suspensioti as during a civil war. 
This is an aberration not to be cited as a precedent for normal times. I have never 
been able to perceive sufficient justification in India for the boycott of social func¬ 
tions at which officials are present, whether as liosts or as guests. It arises from 
morbid political animosity, to which I have ever been a stianger. One would think, 
on the contrary, that men and women w'ero meant to mix easily and naturally with 
one another and that, where differing political tendencies might keep them ajiart, 
special occasions of social intercourse should be created for the purpose of bringing 
them together and thus bearing witness to their common natuie. 

How true it is that the appetite for power glows by what it feeds on ! Put a man 
at a table with some stationery and call him the secretary of a bureau. He will 
start by making enquiries _ vrhich will soon become iuquisitious, by making 
suggestions which will ^ rapidly assume the character of orders, and by 
formulating principles wdiich will steadily harden into a creed. 11(3 sends out whips 
on all occasions and sundry, and you havo to mako a siieoch or hold your tongue, 
to attend or stay aw^ay, and to walk to the right or to the left as you may be bidden. 
One may readily grant that members of a party must submit to cendain regulations 
in ordp that concerted action may ho calculaiilo. What is objectionable and must 
be resisted is the ceaseless encroachment of the executive upon the freedom of the 
individual until he beeomt\s a mere unit in a well-drilled regiment. Not long ago 
official members in a legislative house nominated to represent dejiartments or provia- 
cial governments were the object of derision amongst non-officials as automata 
whose votes could as well bo taken into reckoning witliout r(^quiiing their bodily 
presence,—thus saying them many houis of ennui and Oovernmeut some sorely 
needed rupees. Fleeing how attenuated the liberty of Congiessmen, for instance, is 
in these days, one is tempted to ask wliotlier the gibe is less applicable to them. It 
is believed tliat they enjoy a certain measure ol free speech at party meetings ; but 
we all know how, where theie is no publicity, there cannot bo much freedom of 
utterance. If it be contended that, while the outward freedom to sj)eak and to vote 
is reduce(l wdthin narrow limits, the truest form of freedom namely, the freedom 
of the mind, is not curtailed, even this proposition is only jiartially tiue, for thought 
can flourish and tiroduce its full effect only when it can find an outlet in speei'li 
and action. Long disuse of the latter cannot but lead to enfecblcmont and paralysis 
of the former. Professor Graham AVallas quotes in«*ono of his hooks from a speech 
made in the House of (’ornmons in 1911, when the question of w’omen’s francdiise 
was under discussion. It was agreed that the party whi{)s should be called off and 
members could sjieak and vote m accordance with tlieir jicrsonal views. One mem¬ 
ber complained that, as he and his colleagues had not enjoyed such freedom bu 
many years, they found their mental faculties benumbed and did not know how to 
form an opinion. An exaggerated statement without doubt : but it contains a certain 
measure of truth ; it is against human nature to exeiciso independent thought in 
vacuo. "Wo are grown callous ; otherwise wo should feel the mockery of a system 
vrhich draws scores of members from various committee rooms at the sound of the 
division bell and compels them to ask “Which lobby is mine V'’ The unreality of 
proceedings in which men and women do not care to foim their own opinions or 
when they have them, do not care to express them, is so great that one hesitates to 
accept the decisions arrived at in such conditions as expressions of the national will 
entitled to respect and obedience. T. H. Huxley was once asked why he did not 
care to enter the House of Commons : his answer was that he had cleclicated his 
life to the discovery and elucidation of truth and not to its obscuration, and there- 
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fore he avoided the pursuit of politics. I do not think that Huxley overstated his 
case. Party politics, wliich forbids inde])endent judgment and compels one to speak 
and vote at another’s bidding, is systematized violence- done to truth. This confession 
must sound strange, coming from one who a few moments ago granted the proposi¬ 
tion that the party system and therefore party discipline are essential to the success 
of d<‘mocratic institutions, and who is himself a lifelong practitioner of the game. 
Knowing how commonly one is misunderstood, let me at this point repeat my faith 
in democracy. However bad a legislative chamber may be, as Cavour said, it can 
never bo so bad as tluj antichambur of an autocrat or, one may add, of a modern 
dictator. But does it follow tliat I should join in the apotliesis of party and kneel 
down before a caucus which regards its slogans as mantras at a ritual and shouts 
hosanas ai every paltry success as though the hosts of heaven had routed the hordes 
of hell ? 

It has been pointed out that the function of political parties is akin to that of 
lawyers who argue a case before the jury from opposite sides, the general public 
being the final deciding autliority. Avowedly tlioii a party is only one of two or 
more similar- agencies mt^ant to check and corajilernont one another for the discovery 
of the lino of best advantage to tiie community. For any one of tliese to claim the 

monopoly cf power or iullnence and to demand the entire alh'giance of the people is 

in the nature of a usurpation. It ought to be clearly understood that in a legislature, 
for instance, the party in power will only then bo doing its-dnty when it ])ays duo re- 
''’■ard to the views of the otlier elements that compose tlie House, appropriates the 
best thoughts and suggestions put forward by tliem and enacts into law the com¬ 
bined wisdom of the people’s representatives. If it wore possible to rid our minds 

of tlie oorajiotitivo asjieet of the labours of the various parties, they would seem to bo 
co-ordinate and co-ojierating agencies employed on the common task of ascertaining 
and promoting tln^ good of tlie whole community. A ]>aity is subordinate to the 
nation, must bo leady to sacrilico its interests for those of the nation, and ought not 
to claim of tlie citizen that complete abnegation that only the nation can claim in 
sore need. On this view how grievously at fault wo are in carrying on a ceaseless 
mutual warfare, on the look-out for ambushes, feints and fights to the finish ! If 
the great religions aic to practise the virtues of charity, tolerance and even apprecia¬ 
tion towards one another, if races and nations are bidden, in the name of mankind, 
to pull down all tariff and political barriers, how paltry and childlike seem the 
squabbles and traceless hostilities of our parties, often with no intelligible distinction, 
and rev^olving round personalities ! 

1 am under command to exhort you, tlio graduates of the year, to conduct your¬ 
selves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees conferred iijion you to-day, 
you have attained. Your position is that of those who are entering on the rights 
and duties of citizcusliip. I advu.so you to be faithful to party, hut always to put 
the nation above it. I advice you, when you become leaders, to circumscribe within 
we!!-detined limits the jurisdiction of your partj’-, to demand of your followers due 
respect for this jurisdiction but scrupulously to allow them full discretion outside 
that jurisdiction. I advise you not to look upon members of other parties as enemies 
to be avoided, denounced and injured, but as fellow-t ravellei-s choosing different 
1 elites to reach the same goal, viz the common good. 1 advise you, above all, to 
cherish your personal freedom as a birthright and guard it joarously except in a 
limited sphere so that in your jmblic activities you may bo true to yourselves. The 
ideal to be aimed at is the one enunciated in our ancient saying : 

“One and the same in tliouglit, word and aet.” To propagate others’ opinions as 
your own, to make speeches against your convictions and to vote habitually at the 
bidding of a whip, is to do violence to truth. In this land men have been bidden 
from ancient days to speak the truth aad to perform the dharma. Truth has been 
deiclared to bo the foundation and the support of all things. In an immortal legend 
Ilarischnndra sold his wife and son to slavery and himself watched corpses burning 
on Ganga’s bank, to avoid framing a falsehood between his hits. To keep the plighted 
word of his father Hama gave up a kingdoon and dwelt in the forest for years with 
his wife. The cmpiie of Truth has no limits and knows no relaxations. Modern 
life, however, has made numerous and exten.sive inroads upon it. In 
the dealings of nations, whether in war or peace or ordinary diplomatic intercourse ; 
in the flattery that pervades palaces ; in the large sphere allotted to propaganda and 
advertisement ; in the region of sex ; in commerce and business ; in testimonials ; in 
postprandial utterances ; in obituary orations and epitaphs ; in dealings with invalids 
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and children ; in the promises made by lovers and by candidates at election time ; in 
the writings of the partisan press ; in the one-sided pleadings before judges ; in the 
chronicles of courts and kings and queens ; in the defence of superstition and error as 
a necessary basis for ethical conduct; in these and several other departments we 
recognise and allow for a largo measure of concealment and distortion of the truth. 
Shall we knowingly and deliberately add the enormous domain of politics to this for¬ 
midable list ? 

Happily we are not left without some shining examfiles for our guidance. Ono 
that will be universally admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that he 
observes silence on one day of each week, for all speech involves a certain impair¬ 
ment of the truth. Ho employs the fewest words and the simplest to express his 
tliouglits, for does not the poet say that tlioso must be frugal in their words who 
wish to bo truthful ? I know of none who is so preternaturally careful to avoid 
situations that might compromise or weaken his adherence to the truth. With a will 
that no bribe can buy and no throat can bend, ho iiidiolds the supremacy of his 
conscience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of mankind, he will seek no good, 
however great or glittering, except by methods wholly consonant with his own con¬ 
ception of right or tiuth. Daridranarayana^ as ho fuoclairns liimself, four annas is 
not beyond his means ; if still he stands outside the Congress organisation, it is 
because its atmospliere irks his extremely sensitive and truthful soul. He {irotests 
against people following him bindly and acciipting his decisions without eudeavouiing 
to make them their own. Yet, so weak is human nature that in the wide circle of 
his influence people too readily surrender their individual freedom and so jialter 
with truth. If one of the phases of truth be non-violence, anotlier is the integrity 
of the human soul. The Mahatma’s supremo merit is liis nnllincliing devotion to the 
goddess of Truth in her various phases. Let us bo his co-worshippers, not his 
worshippers. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Jjis Excellency Sir Hyde 
Oo?van^ Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the Nagpur Univeisity held on the 

11th. December 1937 : — 

As all of you know, the election for the Yico-Cliancellorship were held yesterday, 
and Mr. T. J. Kodar was elected your Vieo-Chancellor for the coming two years. 
Before I commence ray speech it is my very jileasarit duty to welcome him to his 
new post and to wish him all success during his tenure of office. And in so doing 
I know that you will all wish me to congratulate the outgoing Vice-Chancollor, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, on the completion of an eventful and most sueeessful term, 
of office—a term which has loft its mark on the ^history of the University in 
colours which will not fade. 

On former occasions when it has been my privilege to preside over this 
Convocation, I have purposely kept what I had to say within narrow limits, so as 
to take as little of the limelight as possible off the distinguished poison who was 
to deliver the Convocation address. To-day I shall ask you to bear with me for a 
little longer than usual, firstly, because we have just come to the end of ono of tlie 

most memorable weeks in the annals of the University ; and secondly, because this 

is the last occasion on which I shall address you as your Chancellor. About the 
first reason 1 have already said all that I bad to say during the past few days. 
The week has marked the end of much patient endeavour on tho part of the Vice- 
Chancellor and of all those who are charged with your welfare, and you must give 
your thanks to them ‘‘full measure, pressed down, and running over” ; for by their 
labours the University starts on a new and, let us hope, a glorious period in its 
history. It will be your duty,—the pious duty of successive generations of students— 
totend the seed which faithful hands have sown, and to see that it bears fruit and 
multiplies. My second reason leads me to say just three things to you. I want 

first of all to thaak every one of you, from the Vice-Chancellor down to the last- 
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joined freshman, with all warmth and sincerity for the unfailing kindness, courtesy, 
and good will that you have shown to me as your Chancellor. And I wish especially 
to thank you for your action in conferring upon me the highest distinction which it 
is in your power to give. I have been deeply touched by it, and although I do not 
feel that I deserve the honour, I can at any rate say honestly that whenever I had a 
chance to help you 1 have done my best to take it. 1 can assure you all that I shall 
carry away with me the pleasantest memories of my days among you, and shall follow 
the fortunes of the University with the deepest interest. 

Next, I feel impollod to say a word about a proposal which is in tho air, to the 

effect that the University should be allowed to elect its own Chancellor in future, 

instead of having an ex-ofhcio Chancellor thrust upon it. I may tell you without 
hesitation—tliough you will understand that tho opinion is a purely personal one, has 
not been discussed with any one else, and binds nobody—that I am in comjilete sym¬ 
pathy with that proposal. When the University was started, there were obvious 
advantages for a young and untried body in having the Governor of the Province 
as its Chancellor. Those days have passed. Tho University has shown itself, if you 
will permit mo to say, amply capable of looking after its own affairs, and there seems 
to mo to be every reason now why it should have tho same freedom to elect its own 
Cliancellor as 1 believe every English University has. To my mind no other system 
befits a democratic and self-governing institution. 

And lastly, I should like to say one word to those of you who are in statu 
pur>illiari. 1 am sometimes tempted to think that during what I may call tho open 
season for Convocations the youth of India is in danger of suffering from a surfeit of 

good advice. It receives so much of that commodity that tho result must bo a kind 

of moral indigestion, and I hesitate to add to its compliant. But I feel that I should 
be doing less than my duty if at tho end of five years amongst you I did not give 
you in a few simple words ono piece of advice which seems to mo, as I near tho end 
of my public life, more valuable than all tho gold that was ever minted. It is this. 
You who are studying here are doing sometimes far more important than acquiring 
knowledge. You are forming your own characters in preparation for a battle which 
seems to become fiercer with every year that passes. Tliere is only one way in 
which you can hope to enter that battle armed cap a pie and unafraid, and that is by 
training your characters, just as you would train your body, not to softness but to 
hardness. Seek initiation into tho most inspiring of all cults, the cult of the difficult. 
Say to yourselves that nothing that it won easily is wortli winning, and that tho only 
])rizo which you covet is the one that you must strain mightily to grasp. And when 
you have finished your studies, go forth into the world as warriors and not as 
“softies”. If the hills confront you, climb them. If torrents bar your way, breast 
them. If tho forces of evil tempt you, spurn them. If the sun scorches and the 
wind blisters, endure them both with fortitude. Thus, and thus only, will you assort 
and justify your manhood. That is my message to you, and may all good luck go 
with you on your various paths. 

And now I will ask Mr. Sachchidaiianda Sinha to deliver the Convocation Addiess. 
lie is the Vice-Chancellor of a sister University at Patna and his eminence in public 
life as an administrator and legislator is well known to you. His contributions to tho 
commonweal have boon those of an enlightened and disinterested servant of society, 
and his journalistic work and his establishment of a splendidly housed library at 
Patna bear witness to his manifold interests. Throughout his life he lias devoted 
himself to the good of his country, and it is with much pleasuie that wo welcome 
him to our midst to-day. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is tho text of tho Addross delivered by tho Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
B. Jayakar, Judge, Pedoral Cotirt of India, at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of Hie Lucknow University held on the llth. December 1937 

I am indebted to your learned Vice-Chancellor for this opportunity of addressing 
you at this year’s Convocation. I deem it a great honour and a privilege. Your 
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University is very fortunate in having for its Yioe-Chancellor a distinguished persona¬ 
lity like Dr. Paranjpye. ITo represents in my province the tradition of distinguished 
men who have learned to combine modesty and sacrifice with culture and scholarship. 

Let me begin by offering cordial felicitations to the Graduates of the year on the 
attainment of tlie degrees to which they have been admitted by the University to-day. 
I wish them a bright career in the service of the country. 

1 compliment your University on the excellent work it has done during the short 
period of its existence. What is particularly gratifying is the devotion of your 
students to the work of research in vScionce and Literature, which has secured the 
encomiums of eminent authorities. You have the singular fortune of having on your 
staff a few Profossorg whose monumental work has secured world-wide recognition, I 
am glad to find that the series of special lectures organized by your University for the 
benefit of the general public and advanced students have been found useful and T Jiopo 
that their usefulness will increase. There are many other activities of your Univer¬ 
sity to which 1 would have liked to refer, but the time at my disposal prevents mo 
from doing so. 

These are all very satisfactory signs and show that, located as you arc in tin’s seat 
of ancient Muslim culture, your University is not averse to the ra[)id assimilation of 
all that is progressive in European thought and tliat you have been able to so recon¬ 
cile the two as to remove the conflict which sipierficial observers often detect. 

Tt has been said tliat education is a function of society. If so, it is equally true 
that society is a function of education. They act and react. We cannot conceive of 
society except as affected from time to time by the form of its education, by the 

thought curients which it will permit to lie set free, and by the ideals that it will 

propound. It is therefore difficult to devise an ideal system of education wliicli will 
remain operative for all time or endure through all the vicissitudes wliich overtake 
the social edifice from time to time. 

The present discontent in educational circles, noticeable everywliore, is due to a 
perception of the fact that .since our educational ideals were laid down more 
than a century ago, the needs of the Indian people have materially altered. 
On tliis question there is more or less complete unanimity amongst Indian 
thinkers, though ])erha})S tliere are differences about tlie methods to be 

adopted to bring our educational practices into conformity with our present 
requirements. It is needless in this short speech to enter into the details 

of these differences, They are many and vary according to the experience and 
prediction of each individual. But it is common ground that a vital (diange is 
needed in our educational rnetlioJs and that in laying down onr schemes wti must 
take long views and build not only for tlio immediate present bat for the future also. 

It is a trite observation that the business of education is to prepare a youth to 
live his life well as a social unit. It is therefore futile to conceive of schemes of 
education in isolation of the environment. Education properly understood can never 
moan a scheme of discijilino in the cloistered region of tlio boy’s individual existence. 

It must mean and include a variety of ways which bring him into contact, as 
frequently as possible with liis fellows. This is more so in India, whore caste and 
religion are often a barrier. They wore perhaps never so before as now. Greater 
feuds are now created in the name of race and religion than ever before, and there 
is, in consequence, the imminent danger that th^jse feuds may soon invade the 
sacred and protected precincts of our schools and colleges. Some may regard the 
present tendencies of scjiaratism as a sign of rapid awakening amongst classes lying 
dormant for long and making amends for the lateness of their awakening by the 
violence of their preaching. One may or may not agree with this explanation, but 
the fact remains that the dividing impulse is to-day most powerful and will invade 
our schools and colleges unless we all unite to protect them from the virus so 
rapidly spreading around us. 

It therefore becomes increasingly necessary to recast our ideas of education in 
terms of a common citizenship and to regard education, in an increasing measure, 
as a preparation of the youth to take up and duly perform his part as a unit of 
society. A sense of oneness with his fellows must bo created at every step—through 
the medium of sports as well as studies. The feeling of seclusion, isolation, division, 
superiority, or inferiority, which so many factors in the outside world rapidly 
promote, must be kept perpetually in check. The youth must be taught to under¬ 
stand how he is linked with his fellows, what common ties he has with them in 
ftll that makes life so rich and pleasant, how much he ^owes to the past and how 
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much the future depeuds on the present—in fact, a sense of fpartnership must bo 
created, which delights in giving and taking, thereby unfolding his life more and 
more and enriching that of his fellows. What Burke said In his time Is very 
apposite to the present needs of India : “Tho State Is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable nature i 
it is a partnership in all science : a partnership in all art : a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of this partnerslilp crnnot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are living 
but between those who are dead and those who are to be born.” 

The interest of the State la the education of its youth, unlike that of the 
parent or the youth himself, is purely social—namely, the service of the community. 
Tho State has nothing to do with the personal ambition of the youth, nor even the 
aspiration of his parent. The State is eonoerned with seeing that the conditions 
under which the youth receives ^his education aro such that they provide him with 
opportunities, created in miniature and under protective conditions, of training his 
sense of citizenship, that is, tho feeling that he Is a social unit and that when ho 
goes out he will have to merge in larger units prepared for assimilation with 
himself. A perfect system of education must, therefore, endeavour to reproduce, 
in tho corporate life of the student, as many features of the social life outside, as 
it Is possible under the conditions of the times. 

The State has a right to demand that, in consideration of tho revenues It 

iponds on the education of its youth, they should bo trained In a way suitable for 

,.116 growth of those civic virtues which a civilized State regards as essential for 
Its existence and progress. 

Those civic virtues may change according to tho circumstances of the times. 
The educationist has therefore, in liis desire to devise a suitable scheme of 
education, to make a careful survey of his times and its vital features. When 
engaged in such an enquiry, he will discover that tho most signiGcaut feature of 
the present times is that a" powerful and popular party Is in power, settled, for 
the time being, in the seat of Government, in the bulk of tho provinces of India, 
and is making an experiment in democratic Government. There could hardly be 
anyone in this land who would not wish it godspeed in its difficult task, and give 
it all the help and co-operation which it needed. It is hardly necessary to say 

this, for tho prominent men of the jiarty, who are in charge of affairs, will by 

reason of their popularity achieved by suffering and sacrilice, extort from their 
countrymen all the co-operation and help which they require. 

They have been thinking of taking in hand several questions of reform. Among 
them all, education is perhaps the most vital. A conference was held at their 
headquarters a few days ago, and as reported in tho Press, a scheme of education 
was evolved briolly described as “self-supporting education.” That word causes a 
certain amount of confusion, but it has been recently explained. It does notfimean, 
it is said, that education should bear its own cost through fees and contributions. 
The idea of self-supporting education is not that tho 34 and a lialf million children 
in this country of school-going ago could be educated without any cost to the 
State, nor that those children could, by their labour, add value to the material 
supplied to them ^measurable in terms of economic services, so as to cover the 
entire cost of education. Tho term “self-supporting education” was recently 
explained by Mr. Kumarappa, who apparently knew the mind of the original 
promoter of the idea. What is meant, he says, has a much wider value not in 
terms of money only, but in terms of future services to be rendered by the child 
as a citizen. 

It is not possible In tho brief compass of this address to discuss whether a 
purely self-supporting education is the best training for citizenship. It is sufficient, 
however, to observe that even tho latest viewjof education, popular in political circles 
which ^ make up tho present provincial Governments, ultimately reduces itself to 
a training in oitizenship. 

Under the present circumstances of India, a training in citizenship is another 
■word for a training in democracy, meaning thereby the equipping of the youth 
with the attributes which make the working of democracy successful. The process 
lies in educating his judgment and implanting in him the temper and habits of a 
good citizen. 

This is not a new theory. It has been the foundation of many reforms in other 
countries and is the basis of an important Education Act in England, It has now 
65 
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been accepted as a commonplace of civics. Democracy can succeed in producing 
all that is expected by its fond votaries only when the democratic State provides 
training for its youth for the due exercise of civic fimctioas, Including a true 
understanding of the right to a vote and the use of a popular Government, as 
against an autocracy oven of a paternal character. So viewed, civic education is 
different from mere literacy or stuffing the mind with knowledge and information, 
for oven the educated man is not immune (he is perhaps more prone) from the 
mistakes which his illiterate brother in the village is liable to make -in the exercise 
of civic virtues. 

It is said that the working of free ^institutions requires three things : (1) 
instructed leadership, (2) “the moral compulsion of a democratic tradition,” (3) 
an electorate trained in the methods of free Government. Nos (1) and (2; are 
outside the scope of this brief discourse. No. (2) is besides a growth of time and 
cannot be expected to arise so soon after onr entry on democracy. No. (1) belongs 
to a course of specialization in training and a singularity of ojiportunities which 
cannot be -had by the average youth. It is the result of ndvantages, mostly 
exceptional, which cannot be obtained by a large majority of those who resort to 
a college. The life-history of some of our present-day ])olitical leaders illustrates 
the inestimable value of these advantages, some congenital, others the result of 
affluence and the tradition and training wliieli it can secure. The work of a 

University cannot therefore be much concoruod with the growth of such exceptional 
products. Those may arise incidentally in the course of its training. Its gern'ral 
aim is however more modest, viz. to create in the mind of the average youth who 
has recourse to it, habits of observation and jndgraont calculated to pre[)ar 0 the 
groundwork of democracy. 

If, with this object in view, the courses of instruction provided at our 

Universities are critically examined, it will be found that they juovido an education 
for an age of plenty, as somo hostile critics have described it. Its constituouts can 
be classified into three groups, as Professor Lancelot Ilogben, Ifegiiis Professor of 
Natural History at Aberdeen University, has observed : ‘Knowledge once useful, 
knowledge still useful, knowledge possibly destined to be usidul.” The need is 
therefore all the more imperative of so arranging our courses of study as to make 
them serve the purposes of the State, which is to pioduce an efrectivu citizen. 

In this connection, it has been found by experience, both ancient and modern, that 
this can be best done by a course of what is called ‘diboral education.” Tliis educa¬ 
tion may equip the youth with a means of livelihood, but that is only an incidental 

advantage. A test of effective citizenship is that tlio citizen, as a result of his wide 

liberal training, looks upon public affairs as a part of liis business and is able to 

devote to them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if they were his 

own. 

What is this “liberal education” which is productive of these results ? Of all the 
descriptions that I have come across, perhaps tlio one given by T. H. Huxley is the 
most apposite. “That man has liad a liberal education who has boon so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does witli ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a mechanism, it is capable of •, whoso intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order : ready 
like a steam engine, to he turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as - 
well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind stored with a knowledge of 
the groat and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations : one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 

come to heel by a vigorous will ; tho servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 

to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of Art, to hate all viloness, and to respect 
others as himself.” 

In this brief, address, I can hope to touch only a few of these attributes, so ad¬ 
mirably summed up in the above quotation. First, there is the Body. It must be 
made the ready servant of the will and must do with ease and pleasure all the work 
that it is capable of. Observe a crowd of Indian students, or for that matter, a 
crowd of grown-up men of the middle class ; how may of them possess the bodily 
proportions and poise—the square shoulder, the broad chest, the light step, the quick 
eye and the other characteristics showing ‘ease and pleasure’ in going about their 
business. To most of us, our body is a burden, a crippled, ugly ponderous entangle¬ 
ment, even at the ago when tho urge of beauty ought to be strong in our breast. 
How many of us devote every day even a little of our time to make our body beauti¬ 
ful ? This cannot be done by a -resort to .mere games.;»Games from the physical 
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point of view of training the body are unhelpful, whatever their value may be for 
moral purposes. ^ The body can be trained only by daily physical muscular exercise 
taken either individually or in education classes working uncfer a systematic physical 
education department^ of the College. The aim is to train the body to be beautiful, 
for Nature intended it to be so. A well trained body, male or female, is an object 
of divine beauty, as many of the ancient models, like “Crouching Venus” and 
“Apollo Belvedere” which have survived the ravages of time, show us. Speaking 
psychologically, the aim must^bo to inculcate a love and respect for the body not only 
as a “mechanism” for the performance of hard work but as an object of infinite 
grace, pleasure and satisfaction, or, as a recent author has said—“a sense of the 
poetry of all graceful movement.” In all acts, even the most common, like e. g, 
taking down a heavy book from a shelf, there is grace and poise, ease and pleasure. 
Nor aro the advantages merely physical. The interaction of mind and body is a well 
known law of Nature, and a well poised body is often the accompaniment of a well 
poised mind and a crooked mind often resides in an ugly and ill-shaped body. 

Next comes tlie intellect—that “clear cold logic engine”—an instrument with all its 
parts of equal strength—“no excessive development of one over the other”; and “all 
in smooth w^orking ordei” —no coullicts between them. The main function of this 
instrument is to i)erform the process of cloarjthinking. The need for this W'as perhaps 
iie'Tr greater lhan now. when tho danger of an apotheosis of tho Press—always a 
besetting calamity of popular Governments—was most powerful. Widened franchise 
and an awakening sense of j)o]itical power make it most imperative that the citizen 
who exercise his newly acquired power must be able to make up his mind and ex- 
])i©ss it clearly and courageously on a number of complex and unfamiliar problems 
which will confront liim in liis new environment, “Shall we -replace by vocational 
training our present educational system ? Shall we accept the ensuing Federation ?” 
“Is universal i)roliibition desirable or practicable V”, and various other comf)lex pro¬ 
blems, new and unfamiliar, will soon emerge on the horizon, and the College youth, 
grown into a citizen, will bo called to exercise an intelligent vote, for Aye or 
No, on these troublesome questions. This is inevitable if our experiment at democracy 
is to succeed. AYheie-over it has failed it w’^as owing to the habit of the average 
citizen to do bis thinking by })roxy. A democracy has perhaps more rampant pre¬ 
judices than may other forms of Government, for its strength and weakness both lie 
in an apotheosis of tho popular will as expressed by the average citizen. Its ideals, 
exjjedients and sanctions liover round tkis entity—the average citizen. Ho is the 
unit which its administiators perpetually keep in view. He is the centre of all 
their activities, beneficent or restrictive. The citizen is thoicforo called upon to 
exeicise his judgment not in the quiet and placid .surroundings of a class room but in 
iiie din and turmoil of rampant piejudico and acute controversy. It is then that the 
VM'itten woid the—“It” (spelt wutli a cajiital i ) of the “advertisement hoarding, 
newspaper headline or over the wireless last night”, as a facetious writer described 
it, is readily accepted as a guarantee of truth. 

y\s a critical observer of modern democratic Government remarks : ‘an average 
citizen takes his opinions from a ne’vvspapcr. He reads his politics very often in a 
medley of otlier stuff, scandal and sport, cinema stars and gangsters. Ho rarely sees 
tliB other side of a question and does not even stop to inquire if there is another side. 
His years at school and collego have taught liim the sanctity of tho printed page. 
Hccause a thing is printed, it seems to him, in some way, to be the warranty of 
tiuth ; because it proceeds fiom an unknown power, it appears impersonal and there¬ 
fore perliaps true. “It is in the paper”, is nearly always a complete answer to a 
question as to whether any particular thing is true. 

As a training against this apotheosis of the written word, it is often a good plan 
to use a popular newspaper as a medium in the detection of erors—to analyse its 
leading article—to find out how much is based on fact and how much on prejudice or 
error, how much is the outcome of its open-or secret policy, how much is logically 
faulty or untrue in fact, what deceptive words aro used uuielated to facts or intended 
to raise tho emotions or the prejudices of llie leader. tSuch analytical criticism is often 
an entertaining and useful pastime in a college room, and its utility often varies in 
proportion with the popularity of the paper or the acuteness of the controversy. 

1 will now turn to another danger, wdiich may gradually invade the precincts of 
our schools and colleges, unless w^e, that is, tho people and tho new Government, are 
\yatchful. I say that it is a possible danger, because it is so likely to arise from the 
circumstances of the moment. As stated above, for the first time in the History of 
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our country, a political party, manned by men of immense popularity achieved by the 
vigorous methoas of disciplined sacrifice, has come into power. "What was once an 
“opposition” delighting in all the ways and moans of an opposition, has now become 
the Government of the land. 3'his transition from an “opposition” to a “government” 
has been somewhat easy and unaccompanied by the use of the familiar forces of 
violence, usually attendant on such changes. Signs are not wanting that the change 
in ideals and methods which should accompany this change of status from a warring 
and captious opposition to a peacefully tolerant Govoinment of the day—will take 
some time to como over those who are in charge of affairs. The habit is still fami¬ 
liar of regarding themselves as a dominant party, struggling for mastery over its 
rivals by the old methods of aggressive conquest. It is difficult for them to realise 
that what was once a “Party”, has now ceased to be a sectional organisation. It is 
now the Government of the entire j)rovince—the parens patriae—iha guardian of the 
entire population of the province, of all schools of political thought, including its old- 
time rivals. 

There is no doubt that in course of time long or sLoit according to circums- 
tances—a true sense of their position as tho Government of the land vill como. But 
until that day is reached, both tho Government of tho day and also the people they 
govern have to be on their guard that, in the first flush of their weil-morited victory 
and in their desire to erase all opposition and establish themselves j)ermaDentIy in 
the seat of power, this now Government does not become what one may briefly 
call an authoritarian Rtate, using as so many other Governments have done in similar 
circumstances, every instrument at its conimand for inculcalion of its own political 
views and the suppression of those wJiich are regarded as unfavourable to its strength 
and permanence. Judging by what has hapj)oned elsewhere under conditions more 
or less similar, this new Government has to caiefully guard itsidf against the danger 
of gradually making itself the Schoolmaster of the peo[)lo, inculcating its own poli¬ 
tical theories and social ideas and gradually banning those of the o|)posite character. 
The desire of self-preservation is a natural one in Governments as in individuals, 
and this desire often, in the absence of an effective r)})j)Osition, takes the form of 
an impulse to propagate its own views, entciing the class-room, the loctui e-hall, tho 
journalist’s office, the cinema, tho broadcasting station and, from one and all of these, 
teaching a definite and clear cut political failh. What is most significant is that all 
this “dead levelling” is most often honestly done in tlie name of educational or 
social advance, intended for the good of tho people, and the absence of all effective 
opposition, due to the silencing of rivals,' tends to create and strengthen a feeling of 
infallibility. 

History teaches us that when such ardour overtakes a powerful party, for the 
moment tho de facto Government of a country, schools and colleges and other semi¬ 
naries of the young are the first 'to bo invaded. In tliis connection, and as a warn¬ 
ing to all of UR, the following description of the German methods of education, 

given by an Englishman who taught for three years in a Goiman school, is worth 
quoting, as an illustration of the attitude of an 'authoritarian State towaids schools 
and colleges :— 

“Officials are sent into schools, walk into'' the classes and cross-examine tho 
teacher before his juipils, and if they think necessary, arrest him at once. Attempts 

are made to find out from children what their i)aiPiT4s’ T'f'l'tics are.Religious 

lessons consist for the most part of talks about Herr Hitler and tho glories of 

Germany.Hitler is tlie second Jesus, but greater than tho first, because he had 

not only Power hut the whole world against him. Tho State is everything, the 
Individual nothing, and to this end every subject of instruction must be turned. Art 
must work people up to patriotic passion. Literature is to bo purely patriotic, and 
hooks which treat of peace and international understanding are not allowed even in 

private hands.Every week tho children have a patriotic lesson, devoted to the 

Treaty of Versaiies, the crimes of the Allies, tho Jews, and tho Communists, and to 

the great Germans, who are not Goethe, Bach, Kant, but Barbarossa, Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck. Nationalism is a religion in the class-rooms. The teacher asks 
leading questions, such as ‘Who at the present day, reminds ns most strongly of 
Jesus by his love of the people and liis self-sacrifice ?, to which the answer is 
•■Herr Hitler,’ and ‘Who remind us by their devotion and loyalty of tbe Disciples ?’ 
‘General Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and Hauptmann Roebm’. The school morning 
prayer runs ‘Lord, we German children tread before Thy Countenance, beseeching 
Th»e to make us as our fathers were. Give us already in our early years a pious 
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mind and strong hands. Protect otir Fatherland, this most glorious on earth. Let It 
be free and united, let it flourish proud and strong. And do Thou protect with Thy 
strong hands the great and bold Chancellor and the President of the Reich. Bless 
our leaders. Amen’. 

I have quoted the passage pretty fully as constituting a grave warning that, in 
the patriotic desire to popularize and reform their schemes of education, there should 
be no interference by the new Government with the intellectual cemocracy of our 
colleges and universities. It is wise to remember that the freest use of the human 
reason is the true test of a democratic Government, as contrasted with an authori¬ 
tarian State. Their ideals of education are as the polos apart. The one aims at 
ungrudging subservience^ the other at freedom. An authoritarian Government, put¬ 
ting a premium on obedience, aims at producing citizens who will be sorviceablo in 
Iho propagation of its political views—mere “cogs in the wlieol”. The democratic 
Etato, on the other hand, demands that citizens should -be “dynamic forces to mould 
a new order”. Rebellious enterprise in thought and*action will be its watch word. 
Research after truth, through the avenues of questioning doubt and restless enquiry, 
will bo the ideal it will set before its youth. ‘A thinking man is the worst enemy 
of the Prince of Darkness,’ said Carlyle, and this is ever true of all autocracies, 
religious or political, and often-times they are masked under the guise of democracies. 

It is therefor© necessary that this spirit of freedom, tliis triumph of the human 
reason must bo maintained at all costs witliin the precincts of our colleges, the nur- 
soi’^s of the future citizen. Freedom must be fully preserved for the youth to use 
his own reason, to think for himself, to develop on his own lines, without the slightest 
interference from any one, except in the interests of discipline and corporate life. 
Freedom of association and discussion, methods of ]>ersuasion and argument must be 
strictly preserved and the individual must bo left untouched by any desire on the 
part of the State to become a nation-wide schoolmaster. A certain degree of hero- 
worship is inevitable in seminaries of the young, but it must be the apotheosis not of 
the State or the Party that governs it, but an apotheosis of “truth, goodness and 
beauty”. The aim should be to produce an extreme flexibility of mind—an intellect 
able to grapple with the complex problems facing the community—able to form its 
mind and express it witliout reserve or equivocation. Doubt and questioning must 
have their due place in the mental apparatus of the youth. “In his own breast”, 
said Mathew Arnold, “every man carries about with him a possible Socrates in that 
power of a disinterested jilay of consciousness upon his stuck notions and habits”. 
This “possible Socrates’' must be revived and set free from the debris of ready-made 
thought. 

The last feature I Kould urge on your attention is “Love all beauty whether of 
Nature or Art.” This is peihaps the most neglected part of our education. This is 
singularly unfortunate when it is remembered that India is a country about which 
Max Alnller said : “If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country 
most richly endowed w ith all the wealth, pow’er and beauty that Nature can bestow— 
Ml some parts a very Paradise on earth—I should jioint to India.” And yet, how 
iiule is the ofTort in our education to make the youthful mind responsive to the 
charms of Nature, so j)lentiful and variegated in the countryside. How many of us 
even know or recognize the birds that clieer us by their song or delight us with the 
glory of their plumage. A motor car may occasio'ually take us into the country, but 
do wo not then prefer the “w’ail of the wurcless” in our car to the song of the birds 
in the air ? Nature can be best admired in solitude. College excursions are not 
without value, hut they hardly ever teach the student to love and admire Nature in 
solitary companionship. “Education,” said Chesteiton, “has meant the teaching of 
town things to country people w ho did not want to learn them. I suggest that educa¬ 
tion should now mean the teaching of country things to towm people who do w^ant to 
learn them.” IIow' hue is this observation in India ? The aim must bo to teach the 
youth to understand, appreciate and respect Nature—from the birds and beasts which, 
abound in India, to the inanimate things which adorn our landscape. You do not in 
India require a pretext like angling for visiting the countryside, as you do in some 
other countries where the climate and other conditions are not favourable. 

After the beauties of Natuio come the “beauties of Art.” How magnificent are 
they in this country ? Take only two, Music and Literature. We have inherited 
these from times almost dim in the hoary past. In Music, we see the refreshing 
spectacle that on a fabric purely Hindu, the Muslim has woven fascinating patterns, 
carefully preserving the beauty of the original. In these days when contract netween 
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these two races is so essential, not only for tho preservation of the country’s peace, 
but for the growth of a common culture without which no nation desiring to be free 
can fulfil its national })urpose we have in our midst a most fascinating art which is 
perhaps more true to nature than any otiier system of Music. The different hours 
of the day, the various phases of Nature—summer, winter, rain—the complex 
sentiments of humanity, love, compassion, devotion —have each a place in this system 
which is porha[)S the noblest heritage that has descended to us. Religion may divide, 
but music will unite. ^ Properly realised, its value in building up a sense of common 
citizenship is unique in this land. j\nd yet what place has it in our Universities ? 
You are perhaps more fortunate hero than in my Presidency. You have here a 
public institution solely devoted to the study of music and taring out alumni year 
after year. The only thing I would venture to say to you—in this city, wnere 
music has reigned supremo since (and oven before) the ^rulo of tho Muslim, up to 
tho present time—is that lieight should not bo sacrificed to breadth and no 
endeavour should be made to graft exotics on a system whicli has its own principles 
and rules of harmony, melody and time. Tn our desiio to imitate the West, lot 
Ibis Art at least he kept free from tho ravages of cheap imitation. You have 
fortunaiely amongst you still living magnificent votaries of this art. They are 
lying scattered, poor and neglected, in penury and seclusion. Tho wireless won’t 

attiact them, nor will they submit to bo picked up by our Public Service 

Commissions, Federal or Provincial. Will it bo entirely outside the province of 
Jndiau T^niversities to ))iescrve, in a peimanent foim, the work of these men V We 
preserve books by printing them, so tliat they are not lost to future generations. 

Methods are now^ known to science by wdiicli tho ])ricolcss music of these gifted men 
can bo piTserved for the education of tlie future generations. If a University can 
liave a libraiy of books wdthin the scoj)c of its objects, why can it not have a 
library of the records of the music of these men ? A few years more and tlie last 
of thim will liave gone, leaving no traces liehind of his gieat skill, save through tho 
iaulty medium of an inferior discijde. You havo in your province moio musical skill 
and learning than elsmv]»(>rc and it will he a mistake, for which future generations 
will hold you res])onsihle, if you allow all this excellence to die unremembered and 

unsung. 

1 liave done. 1 have taken more time than 1 liad intended. But the cordiality of 
Tour Ahce-Chancellor was alluring and led me on to speak more freely than 1 had 
intended. 

I have sjiokcn to you to-day only of the claims of effective citizenship to a promi¬ 
nent ])laco in your college studies. *I havo abstained from .speaking to you about your 
hooks, your studies, or even \our examination, for to my mind these are not so vital 
as tho growth of a tiiie sense of citizenship in these days. I cannot do bettor than 
close with fpioting tlie observations of a modern writer whicli expioss in clear and 
fascinating tcims all tliat j had intended to say to you : “To lie able to leain and go 
oti learning all one’s life ; to be able to think and go on tliinking all one’s life : to to 
willing to work, witli tlie consciousness that it is woik only that dignifies a man : and 
to liave mastered the art of living together, with all sorts and conditions of men, in a 
world that is rapidly slii-inkiiig—these foiu' aie the prime qualifications for effectivi' 
citizenship, for meeting the leasonahle demands of society, and for the production oi 
one who may style himself, without qualification, a human being.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tho following is tho text of tho Address delivered by Mr. Sachchidananda 
Stnha^ Vic e-('hancelIor of the Patna University at the Sixteenth Annual Convocation 
of the Nagpur University held on the llih. December 1937 

^ On rising to address you, I find at the outset two thoughts struggling for expres¬ 
sion : tlie first, my sense of grateful appreciation of the honour conferred on me by 
being invited to deliver tho convocation address (whatever my personal opinion of tho 
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wisdom of your choico), and the second, my longing to greet you, the new graduates, 
with iny heartiest felicitations on this unique occasion in your life, when you are en¬ 
tering the world after completing your education and obtaining degrees in various 
branches of learning. On ray own behalf, and also on that of the Patna University, 
which 1 represent as its Vice-Chancellor, I oiler you our good wishes for your success 
in the various avocations and professions to which you now propose to devote your¬ 
selves. May Providence grant you ilis choicest gifts—health, happin.'ss and pros- 
pQ,.jty—and may He inspire you to live a life devoted ^to the service of our Mother¬ 
land, and to notable achievements redounding to Its credit. 

When I turn, however, from these preliminary observations to the task before mo, 

T find myself confronted with a tremendous difUcultv. And I shall tell you why. As 
J sat down to compose a discourse which I hoped ‘^posterity should not willingly let 
die”, my eyes clianced to fall on an editorial comment, on your Vico-Chancelior’s last 
convocation address, in a Nagpur weekly, that “convocation addresses are never meant 
to bo taken seriously by the graduates.” Further, 1 found that this comment was 
based on the observation of aiiotlicr journal to the effect that “stereotyped and spirit¬ 
less addjesrtos are not likely to bo of any use to graduates. ’ And as if those com¬ 
ments were not discouraging enough to damp my enthusiasm and depress my spirits, 
you all (I am sure) will sympathise with mo on learning that when perusing, some¬ 
time later, your Vico-Chanccllor’s convocation address, which was the text of the 
press comments quoted above, I lighted in it upon the following passage whicli gave 
me the shock of my life :—“Such addresses”, (that is tlioso delivered at convocations), 
s;iid Sir Hari Singh Gour, “arc apt to become conventional and commonplaco. They 
are forgotten as soon as they arc heard by the audience concerned.’* A wonderful 
instance this of an absolute agreement between a section of the press and a distin¬ 
guished publicist, on the point of convocation addresses being dreary affairs, of no 
practical value to our graduates, and a conclusive reason for the abolition of the sys¬ 
tem obtaining in the Indian universities. But having accepted your kind Invitation, 
1 am at your service, fur better or for worse. 

Without, tliorefore, any further prelude, T may now discuss with you ono or two 
of the questions in which wo all arc interested. The first of those that strikes my 
mind is that of higher education itself, as imparted in our universities. For some 
years past it has been criticised adversely and sovortdy, first by some British ofiicials, 
and others, opposed to our political asjiirations, and following them by a section of 
our countrymen, as responsible for many evils, ranging from “slave mentality” to 
uiu'mployment. Tiie charge in connection with the former has lately fallen into tlio 

background, though ono hears even now some echo of it, from time to time, but that 

in regard to uuemi)lo> meut still persists. It is constantly asserted in certain quarters 
tliat it is the universities which aio mainly responsible for the existence of unemploy¬ 
ment, in an acute form, among the educated classes in this country, and that it would 
disappear if steps wore taken to discourage, if not to abolish, university education. I 
am sutibficd, however, for reasons I shall presently state, that neither the existing 
number of universities In India, nor tlie number of giaduates they turn out every 
yc ,:, is largo, out of proportion to the dimensions, or the requirements, of our great 
country. There are other countries which, proportionately to their area and population, 
have a much larger number of universities, and turn out an appreciably larger number 
of graduates, but where the problem of unemployment has never been suggested as an 
adequate ground for discouraging or abolishing university education, 

1 venture to suggest to you that this problem has not been examined by the critics 

of our universities m a correct perspective. To begin with, is it possible to deal with 

the question of unemployment among the educated classes as sometliiiig solely and 
v/holly distinct from the state of chronic unemployment prevailing among the vast 
bulk of the illiterate masses in the country ? Is it logical to divide the problem of 
unemployment in India into two water-tight compartments, and to seek a solution of 
the ono part, while ignoring the economic conditions affecting the other and by far 
much the greater part of it ? 1 submit, it betrays an error of judgment to adopt 
this line of reasoning, and to attempt to solve on its basis tlio problem of unemploy¬ 
ment amongst the educated classes alone—irrespective of the condition, In this respect, 
of large sections of our masses. India, it seems, is unfortunately the only country 
where unemployment is proclaimed to be the result of higher education. 

In Europe and America, while it is true that the general tendency is to give a 
practical turn to education, they do not try to solve the problem of unemployment 
by that means alone. Economic development and industrial expansion through politl- 
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cal control are what western nations have turned to as the remedy for unemploy¬ 
ment and not the curtailment of university education. If wo in our country cannot, 
or are not able to do so, is that any reason why we should make a scape-goat 
of higher education which in less than a century—and against overwhelming diflBl- 
culties of custom and prejudice—has produced, proportionately to the expenditure 
Incurred over it, a larger number of a fine type of adraiuistrators, statesmen, publi¬ 
cists and leaders than countries far more advautageoiisiy situated in every respect. 
You may make education as practical as you please, you may convert all our schools 
and colleges into technical and technological institutions, but you will not thereby 
reduce imemploymorit unless you are able to incrorso the wealth of the country, 
and, what is more, to prevent its being drained away from the country. 

Thus viewed, the unemployment problem in India is not so much an educational 
as an economic one which again cannot bo dissociated from its political implications, 
and to attempt to solve it chiolly by proposing drastic changes in the educational 
system alone, is bound to end in producing a state of things wors than what it is, 
at present ; for it is an attempt to cure a bad disease by a worse remedy. Let our 
educational system be recast, revised and ro-orgaiiisud as you will, but unless the 
economic system is substantially improved by means of the industrial development 
of the natural resources of the country,* unemployment shall not have disappeared 
even though liighor education wore reformed out of its very existence. This for the 
simple reason that unemployment is the result not so much of serious defects iu our 
university education as of an unsound economic system, and tiio only ell'octive remedy 
would thus bo to alter that system on sound and healthy lines. All this is not to 
assort that the system of higher education, as imparted in our universities, does not 
need to bo^ or should not be refoi-raed, but that there is a world of difference between 
reforming university education and ^ discouraging it aitogothor. As Dr. Lukshmauu- 
swami Mudaliar—the last convocation lecturer at the Madras University—put it ;— 
*‘The mere encouragement of technological studies will net solve the problem of un- 
em{doyment unless the State and the public take active ste{)S to provide avenues for 
utilising the talent thus available by a well-laid out policy of industrial re-organisation 
and encouragement of indigenous enterprise.” Those of you who have studied the 
illuminating survey of the subject, in a recent publication—Mr. W. M. Kotschnig’s 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions —will have realised that growing unem¬ 
ployment in the various learned and intellectual spheres is an international problem, 
the only solution of which can bo the economic and occupational reconstruction 
of society. As the author well puts it:—“Only after economists and social scientists 
have spoken, only wdien the outlines of ’ occupational plan ’ become visible will edu¬ 
cators be ill a position to do their share.” 

Our universities have rendered in my opinion, very great services to India. As¬ 
suming the correctness of the })romises of our critics—that our educational system 
was originally designed to produce merely clerks and suhordidate officials—it ln*s 
certainly long since belied the intention or expectation, of its organisers by producing 
not only almost all our groat national leaders, but also all those who have been 
successful workers in various spheres of public activities, with advantage to them¬ 
selves and with credit to the country. It is to their alumni that India owes, to a 
very large extent the progress that she has made in so many fields of national activi¬ 
ty, which has ushered m what is popularly known the groat Indian Renaissance, 
it is the products of the universities wdio have made India what she is to day—an 
India throbbing with the pulsations of a now life. All university graduates might 
not have contributed equally to this upheaval, but 1 have no doubt that without them 
the national awakening could not have come into existence. It is because I firmly 
believe in this causal relationship that I also believe as a logical corollary, that the 
destinies of India will continue to bo moulded and wielded by the university pro¬ 
ducts of to-day and of the future. To discourage our university education by con¬ 
demning it outright, and discrediting its achievements is, therefore to do disservice to 
the country. 

I am, therefore, glad that such attempts at wholesale denunciation of our univer¬ 
sity system have been lately subjected to criticism by several distinguished eduoa- 
cationists, who by their position and knowledge aro fully qualified to speak on this 
question with authority. One of them is the present Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, who was your convocation lecturer . But dealing with the great advan¬ 
tage of university education, I recall, in particular, the striking observations, recently 
made in the course of a remaraable address, delivered to under-gradnates, at Lucknow 
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by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. He justly emphasised the importance of university training 
as the great lever for national uplift, and the responsibility of the university men 
and women “if they wanted to do groat deeds,” not only “to develop an individuality” 
but to “differ from those common people who had not had the benefit of university 
education,” by eschewing hysteria and tho mob mentality, and avoiding “too muoh 
shouting.” I entirely agree with the views of the experts, as to tho much greater 
scope for service by our universities, if only they were supplied wit! larger financial 
resources, and fortified with greater moral support from the leaders of public opinion. 
Instead of carping and cavilling criticism being levelled at them by those who try 
to depreciate the great advantages of university education, In their ovor-anxiety to 
reduce unemployment, or advance tho cause of primary or technical education. 

In fact, while some of us seem to pass sleepless nights frightened by tho 
nightmare of the increase in universities and graduates, Sir Miiza Ismail struck a 
refreshingly bold note in a recent speech :—“India needs more universities,” ha 
said, “and ought in coarse of time, to be able to mai.itain them. For great work 
has to be done in tho next fifty yoars and the cry Is for more men to do it—more 
educated men, men of culture, man of character and sound commonsenso, men who 
can plan and bring to fruition tho groat ideal of a new happy and united India.” 
“I am not afraid,” ho continued, “of more education, of more ©diicatod men. I am 
not daunted by tho glut of graduates on tlie market, and by tho vexed problem of 
unemployment,” I make no apology for having placed before you, in the very words 
of some eminent Indians, tfio other side of the question to which I have ventured 
to oospoak your careful consideration. 

AVe are sometimes told by our mentors that higher education is not of much 
value as Indian students usually go to univorsitios to got a degree in order to earn 
their bread, and not for acquiring knowledge and culture. Ikit are not the majority 
of students, who enter tho portals of European and American universities, actuated 
by tho same utilitarian motive ? Why then blame the poor Indian student alone, as 
If he were born with a double dose of tho original sm V And is culture wuolly 
Incompatible with broail-oarning ? Very few of us, indeed, are born with a silver 
spoon in our mouth, and most of ns have to work for our daily broad. But It Is 
not impossible, I maintain, for a cultured man to work for his bread, neither is It 
Impossible for tho broad-earner to bo a man of culture : real and abiding culturo, 
not flashy brilliance ; tempered steel, not burnished tin. I w'ould, therefore, appeal 
to you, the new graduates, not to bo down-hearted by the unfriendly criticisms at 
the education you have received. For my part, I firmly believe that the oducatiou 
imparted to you ought to be, and will be, a source of strength and not of weakness, 
and should help you to bring into play your grit, stamina and spirit of enterprise, 
and open out new avenues for your talents and energies in the service of your 
groat country. 

National development iu all its aspects—social, political and economic—which is 
so absolutely essential for India’s freedom, and tno achievement of her rightful place 
among the nations of the world, requires that her sons and her daughters should be 
educated sufficiently to realise their great heritage, and their no less groat 
responsibilities to themselves and also to the future generations. For this 
great ^ work we want men and women of the highest education, and not more 
technioians—whether engineers or mechanics and artisans. As happily put by a 
distinguished educationist and scholar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in his convocation 
address at Dacca : “the true function of a university is not to send forth mere 
technicians, or narrow specialists, but leaders who can view a problem, as a whole, 
and guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate instruments.” 

This is not to oppose the development of technological studies, or the expansion 
of primary education. It is only to emphasise the obvious that tho problem of 
Indian education should be viewed, as a whole, and not compartmontally in detached 
groups or seotions. An attempt should be made to devise a oomprehensive scheme 
of reconstruction aud reorganization of Indian education from the primary stages to 
the highest, and our Education Ministers should apply themselves to this great task 
In a spirit of impartiality, and without auy mental pre-possessions In favour of, or 
against, either higher or primary education, and without boin^ misdirected by the 
pursuit of deceptive foreign analogies, which may lead to the ignoring of Important 
factors peculiar to Indian conditions and situation. I have dealt with this question 
at some length, since it is no longer an academic but a practical topic of discussion 
amongst ue, in view of “a genuine apprehension in tho public mind in some 
60 
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provinces”— I quote from a recent editorial in one of the loading nationalist news¬ 
papers, the Hindu —“that higher education will be adversely affected”, as “pronounce¬ 
ments have been made, upon this subject, which are, to some extent, calculated to 
give rise to this suspicion.*’ 

Closely connected with the discussion of our system of higher education is that 
of the place occupied by English in our university cunicula. Here, again, 1 have 
come across a good deal of unwarranted criticism for wiiicli, it seems to me, there 
is no justification. The adverse criticism is evidently based on the assumption 
that the prominence given to English in our higher studies hinders, or is apt to 
hinder, the growth and expansion of the fairly-developed Indian languages for 
literary purpose. But I confess I do not at all ap[)rec)ato this point of view, la 
almost all Indian universities many of the modern Indian languages are now 

taught unto the higliest standard, and degrees are awarded to successful students 
who qualify themselves in them, just as iu other biauehes of learning. There is 
also a consensus of opinion that not only piimary, but even secondary, education 

up to the Matriculation standaid, should bo imparted, where jiracticablo, through 
the medium of the provincial languages. But when it comes to the question of tiie 
abolition of English, or its relegation into the hack-ground, from liigher studios, it 
deserves very careful consideration before we decide to tamper with a well- 
established system which, with all its defects, has contributed to tlic up-building 
of the nationalist India of to-day. It is undoubtedly as the result of highci- 

education being imparted to our students in English, that this great land of ours 
is on a fair way to become before long a full-fledged nation, and tlie national 

E ulse is beating even to-day with a unison the like of wdiicJi is not recorded as 
aving happened, at any earlier period, in our long and chequered history. 

It has become almost customary in addresses delivered to graduates and students, 
at Allahabad, to refer to tlio conlluonco of tlie Jamuna and the Cbuiga at lliat place 
(the “Prayag” of olden days) as symbolical of the blending of Jlindu and Muslim 
cultures, in our great country. But w'hile that may bo so, it does not represent 

the whole truth, for iust as there is a third, though hidden, stream which lends 
sanctity to Prayag—the Sarasvati—even so our modern educational pioblcra involves 
three, and not two, factors. That third factor is the great \vesteru culture, of 

which we all are the products, and whicli, as such, can not be left out of 

consideration. The fusion of cultures, in our universities, cannot be aeeomjilished 
except through the medium of modern culture to be obtained through a western 
language, like English. This point is very important, and it is the failure to 
appreciate it that vitiates the many projiosed schemes of Indian educational re¬ 
construction. The very prominent position which English has come to occupy as 
the lingua franca of the educated clas^es in this countiy, can not be ignored in 
any dispassionate and fair-minded survey of the birtli, growth and evolution of 

Indian nationalism. 

English to-day is no longer a foreign language amongst the politically-minded 
classes in India.* It is the second language which educated Indians habitually use 
in their political and civil activities. No Indian language is or can, at present, 

be found equally suitable for the purpose, as is also evidenced by the inoposeu 
establishment (by a directorate of prominent Congressmen, headed by Mr. Jawaliailal 
Nehru) of a new Congress daily, at Lucknow, iu ^English. The idea of political 
and civil freedom is practically alien to our indigenous languages, and it is the 
knowledge of English and the magnificent literature enshrined iu it, which has been 
admittedly the great emancipating force in Indian life. As emphasised in the 
presidential address, at a session of tlie Indian National Congress, it is impossible 
to argue one into slavery in the English language. It is obvious even to casual 
observers that the measure of economic and political freedom obtained by us, is 
due to the efforts of our national leaders conversant with the English language, and 
well versed in the great literature embodied in it. It is also due to their efforts 
that we owe our reform movements, in various spheres of activities. 

The argument, advanced by those who would like to dethrone English from the 
piominent position it occupies to-day, in our universities, namely, that some other 
countries (like Japan and Turkey, for instance,) have accomplished the feat of 
nationM education through the medium of their languages, is by no means convincing, 
as it overlooks the fundamental difference between comparatively small countries, j 
with small populations of a few millions, and India—a great sub-continent with 
its many languages, vast territories, and an enormous population constituting about 
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one-fifth of the human race. Those countries have also a population speating only 

one principal language,—unlike ours where there are a number of. developed 

languages each with a considerable literature. The analogy oi;^ such countries, for 

replacing English, from the position it has come to occupy in I idia, by some 

Indian langiiago is, therefore, wholly misleading and unsound from the practical 

in considering this subject, we should not overlook the undisputed fact 
that Englisli is now the most widely used language, and is spoken and understood 
much more extensively throughout the world than any other. It is spoken by more 
people to-dny outside Britain than inside that country, and has thus acquired the 
status of an international language. But that is not all. It enshrines, besides a 

ricli imaginative literature, work-a-day knowledge in all its branches, and renders 
them availui)L to us in India, which are already being utilised by the youth of this 
country in the groat and difficult task of uplifting our people, by contributing to 
their advancemonl and progress. English is thus no longer the monopoly of 
Englishmerr or of Britons, but a groat heritage to all who may care to study and 

acqiiiio it, and n;ap the fruits of their acquisition by the advancement of learning 
and its oonsequeutial results. The projudico amongst some sections of our people, 
ngain-d the c;hidy and use of English is probably due to political consideratious, 
born of tlie assumption that it is thu exclusive property of the British. 

But as you are no doubt aware, there are at least three groat nations, outside 
tl a Britisfi Isles, which speak English as their mother tongue. Ono of them 

(the United States) is now Britain’s equal in sea power, and perhaps her superior 

in money power. The Asiatic nations (like China and Japan), with which India 

lias close affinities, have made a knowledge of English compulsory. India’s position 

ill international life is thus alongside of the English speaking nations. For these 

reasons 1 liold that the movement to discard, or to discourage, English is a 
retrograde one, fiorn ilie nationalist point of view, and it should not be encouraged 
by the well wishers of the country. Holding this view I am gratified to find that 
tlie Education Minister of Hyderabad State declared his views on this subject, the 
other day, in the course of an address as follows ;—“I agree tliat education should 
bo in the vernacular. But if we would, as a result, let English go overboard, we 
shall be sovoi-ing all contact with the world, forget all tliat we have learnt from 
the AVesl—democracy included—and lose touch with the world of science and arts, 
and of prog! OSS.’ Those observations aro all the more significant since they 
emanate from the head of the Education Department not only in the largest and 
most populous Indian State, but also the one where higher education is imparted— 
in the Osmania Univeisity—through the medium of an Indian language. 

AVhatever an Indian convocation address, delivered at present, may or may not 
coumin, it must refer bi ietly or at length, to the one unpleasantly outstanding feature 
of all our activities, namely, “comrnunalism.” When Reuter wires that Lord Willing- 
don told a London audience, tlie other day, that “•comraunal feelings are the curse of 
-India at the present time, and Mr. Bhulabliai Desai (the loader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assf'mbly ) emphatically confirms that declaration of the ex-Viceroy by 
stating (in a recent message to the press) that “it is no exaggeration to say that the 
greatest pest to Indian society to-day is t.he demon of commuiialism” no convocation 
lecturer can be said to liavo discharged liis duty if lie omitted to deal with this subject. 
You all aro quite familiar witli this overpowering monster, which assumes diverse 
shapes and dominates all spheres of activity in the India of to-day. As you 
open your morning newspaper yon come across the results of communal propaganda 
and activities, throughout Die country, in various forms—riots, murders, bloodshed, dis¬ 
turbances and breach of tlio peace, amongst the masses, and resonant cries for separa¬ 
tion and more separation in the administrative, economic, legislative, social and political 
activities amongst the classes. Your own province has had recently to bear the brunt 
of it in an acute from, and no other area in British India can be said to bo immune 
from it, while the virus is now slowly spreading into the Indian States, which were 
generally free from it till recently. 

Thus, ono finds at present in Indian life an intensive straggle for freedom coupled 
with an extensive communal tension. But freedom, in the real sense of the term, is 
wholly incompatible with commuualism, and the two cannot co-exist. Any political 
party wliich believes, or professes to believe that the mere substitution of an Indian 
government for the British administration will automatically solve the oommuual pro¬ 
blem, is indeed, very greatly mistaken. It is but a vain delusion that the disappear- 
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5*^5? enplismistioally called (in our political parlance) the third party la 

Inala, will almost mechanically lead to the solution of the communal problem. That 
the situation has become complex by reason of the existence, policy and action of the 
British administration in the country is certainly true, but whatever the contributory 
cause the problem has to be solved now, even while the foreign government is ins¬ 
talled amongst or never ; since the disapperance of the British clement from India 
cannot be foreseen, at present, even by the most powerful political telescope, in 
view of the rapid growth and expansion of communalism in the country. 

is, therefore, for the responsible olomenfs in the Indian communities to put 
their heads together, while there is still somotimo loft, to devise suitable methods for 
suppressing tho forces of communalism in all its manifold and multifarious aspects, so 
that by concentrating their attention, they may possibly be able to rid India of this 
great and growing evil, and make the country safe for the growth and development 
of a truly democratic and self-governing system of government. Tho evil has come 
to assume so large a proportion in its intensity, and is so perennially persistent, that 
It behoves all who have the interests of India at heart to devoto ’themselves heart 
and soul in finding its solution, not only by mobilising all available resources, brains, 
good will, patriotism and sincerity—but also a firm determination not to slacken their 
efforts till success crowns their labour. 

Many of you, I dare say, will in tho course of your career interest yourselves in 
what may be called tho groat freedom movomont —tlie movement to make your 
country fully self-governing, and free from political and economic subordination to 
any other State. But I am a believer not only in economic and j:)oIiticaI freedom, but 
in freedom in a larger and wider sense : freedom from all unreasonable and unjugtifi- 
able restraints, not only economic, industrial and political, but even religious and 
social. If you take the samo view of freedom as I do, you may take as your motto 
a short sentence from the manifesto sent by the Nobles and Commons of Scotland to 
the Pope of Rome, so far back as 1320, In which they said :—“We fight not for glory, 
nor^for honour, but for that freedom which no good man will surrouder but with his 
life.'’ If you care to adopt this comprehensive formula as tlio rulo of your conduct 
and cherish liberty as the fundamental rulo in all your activities, you will have learnt 
to refuse to submorgo your individualitj", as a rational being, either in the State, or 
in a social community, or a political party, or an economic group, or a religious 
fraternity, but will assort Its value for progress, freedom and responsibility. 

At present such a view of individual freedom is at a discount oven in western 
Europe not excluding Britain, where it was hitherto held in high esteem. There is 
to-day even in advanced democratic countries a decay of the individual’s rosjionsibility 
which is so essential to my mind in tho difDciilt work of government while the indi¬ 
vidual and his indefeasible rights to tho expression of his individuality, are being 
relegated into the background in tho new experiments in government which are 
being tried in various countries. I hope, however, tliat you will not allow yourselves 
to be crushed, but will stand up for personal freedom, which like air is absolutely 
necessary to human life, it being—in tho w^ords of a great statesman—“the most 
ineradicable craving of human nature, without which peace, contentment and happi¬ 
ness, even manhood itself, are not possible.” Those of you who liave road in the 
world-famous history of tho greatest Greek historian, Thucydides—which that famoirs 
author, anticipating the verdict of Time, called “an evej^astiug possession” for humani¬ 
ty—tho declaration of Pericles, in his memorable Funeral Oranon, tho inspiring words : 
“Esteem courage to be freedom, and freedom to bo hajipinoss” should hold to it as 
the fundamental equation of all your activities. The great appeal of Pericles rings 
true through the ages, and you should try to seek your hajijiiness in freedom, and do 
your part bravely in hastening the day of the establishment of freedom in India— 
freedom not only in its narrow^ political sense, but in the widest acceptation of tha»; 
term. 

If you indulge in introspection—as I trust you do —you must have realised that 
your failings, whether in the matter of overcoming coinraunalism, or any other matter 
are mainly due to the fact that though you intellectually assent to many things, your 
feelings and emotions stand in the way of your carrying them out in practice. Now 
it may, at first sight, seem paradoxical that your feelings should not permit you to 
do what commands your intellectual assent. But that it is so, is a stubborn fact, and 
an undeniable reality. It is a matter of common experience in this country tv^ find 
people, in all spheres of life, professing views and sentiments which they dare not 
think of putting into practice, or against which they not unoften act, and even justify 
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their action. It is, in fact, not an unusuai experience to find an educated Indian not 
only, at times, wanting in the courage of his convictions, but actually doing things 
which belie his professed beliefs. I received the other day from one of the most 
eminent Indians—a man of great distinction in many walks of life, and withal posses¬ 
sing a rare judgment and wide experience—a letter on this subject, in the course of 
which he wrote as follows : “What strange times we are passing through : oomraunal- 
ists call themselves nationalists, capitalists pose as socialists, socialists hunt with com¬ 
munists, and communists court capitalists. ‘Plague 1 on them all’ is, I think, the only 
possibly cry”. 

Now why should that be so, and how can it be accounted for ? The question 's 
discussed by Herbert Spencer in a luminous essay on “Feeling versus Intellect.” This 
is how he explains the apparent inconsistency “It is assumed that when men are 
taught what is right, they will do what is right, that a proposition intellectually accep¬ 
ted will bo morally prepositive. This undue faith in teachiug is mainly caused by the 
erroneous conception of mind. Were it fully realised that the emotions are the 
master and the intellect the servant, it would bo seen that little could bo done by im¬ 
proving the servant while the masters remain unimproved.” You will thus easily see 
how necessary it is that our young men and women should have a chance of improv¬ 
ing, by propf^r exercise, their emotions, as well as their intellect. For obvious reasons, 
however, it is not possible for our schools and colleges to offer suitable opportunities 
for what can be properly developed and exorcised only in the more congenial atmos¬ 
phere of the home. And as the homo implies the influence and guidance of women, 
it is clear that there cannot bo surroundings favourable to the growth of emotions in 
our homes, unless our women are duly qualified by education and training to play 
their parts, as they should do, in our home-life. 

It is only when our women, being themselves educated and enlightened, are able 
to train the rising generation under proper home influence, to mould their emotions 
and develop their character on sound and rational lines, and to inculcate in^ them, 
at an early age, a feeling of their being “an Indian first and an Indian last”, and 
thereby implant in their young and supple minds the great and patriotic lesson of 
national unity transcending all communal differences, that India may reasonably 
expect to come into her own. In this view of the matter, you are brought face to 
faee with one of the greatest problems of Indian reform, namely, the emancipation— 
physical and mental—of our women. I shall ask you to address yourselves, in right 
earnest, to this great and crucial problem than which none is more important or 
more urgent. Only when you will have solved it satisfactorily^ will you have 
[ooved yourselves worthy of the education, and of the degree you have received 
lo-day. 

You are entering the world on the threshold of a now era in the history of your 
country—an era in which the silver lining in the dark clouds is becoming more and 
more clearly visible, an era of hopeful prospects, ushered in by the establisliment of 
popular governments in the provinces of British India, and moulding the destinies of 
the people. Addressing a political gathering, the other day, Mr. J awaharlal Nehru— 
who declaiod that till the last moment he wms opposed to the formation of Congress 
niinistries--weDt on to say that he felt ho must confess, that since Congressmen 
accepted office, “events arising from the acceptance of office had strengthened the 
freedom movement, and produced an exhilarating effect on the masses.” The new 
Indian constitution, though seemingly a settled fact, is only as settled as anything can 
be so regarded, in a perpetually mutable world, and your thoughts must now naturally 
turn more and more to the problem as to how it can bo enlisted in the cause of 
securing greater and wider freedom for India and how our future programme should 
be shaped in the light of this fact. And it is that which brings us face to face with 
the eternal problem of idealism and practicality in all our activities. 

It is generally said that everyone in the modern world wants facts and no one 
needs Cotion--th'o terms “fact” and “fiction” connoting, what we call in common par¬ 
lance, the practical and the ideal. “V^hat I want,” Dickens makes Mr. Gradgrind say 
in Hard Times^ “is facts. Teach these boys, nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life.” The notorious Mr. Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby^ was evidently of the same 
mind : though the facts he taught, at hia “Do-tlio-hoys Hall,” wore not even useful, 
except to himself. Matthew Arnold, in no less emphatic terms, hut with finer irony, ex¬ 
presses a similiar view through the medium of his modern school-master. Dr. Archimedes 
Bilverpump, and his very admiring pupil, named Bottles. “Useful languages,” used to 
say the scnool-master,-‘diviDg languages, and the forming of the mind through observation 
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and experiment, these are the fundamental articles of my educational creed.” And 
Bottles thereupon supplied the comment as follows :—”Oripnal man, Silverpump ! 
fine mind 1 fine system ! None of your antiquated rubbish—all practical work- 
latest discoveries in science—mind constantly kept excited—lots of interesting 
experiments—lights of all colours—that’s what 1 call forming a man” 1 

Now it is generally agreed that fact alone produces that narrow typo of practical 
man caricatured by Dickons and Arnold. Instead of knowledge, culture, imagination, 
broad-mindedness, tact, urbanity and sympathy, there is often found an unfinished 
product, an uncultured spirit, a warped mentality and a wrong perspective. We 
know also but too well how, similarly, fiction alone is equally unsatisfactory as an 
educated force and influence, as it becomes a kind of escape from more serious and 
practical problems of life. Thus what India needs most at [iresent is harmony between 
the ideal and the practical, if the nation is not to burn itself like the misguided 
flies in the flame of fantastic idealism. In our political, social and economic life, 
what we need above everything else is a balance, a j)eifect poise so that fj‘om a 
])Osition of controlled elevation we may assimilate all iliat is best in our surroundings, 
rejecting all the rest as poisonous sutvstauce. This is not a call to accept ‘'modera¬ 
tion” as that oft-repeated woid is used and undcistood now in our country, but an 
appeal to pursue the path of the wise who, in their maich towards the destined 
goal, neither deiiberately shut their eyes to stern realities, nor allow themsolvo.s to 
be blinded by the momentary glares of the flashing novelties of shibboleths, stunts 
and slogans. 

While, therefore, I hope that none of you will think of emulating tlic so-called 
pracdical man, whose ])racticality is but a pretext for tbedisregaid of a high standai’d 
of living and conduct, and of the exendse of the noblest emotions, you must at tl'e 
ssme time guard youisolves against degenerating into his nominal enemy, but real 
ally, by developing into a sentimental idealist, wlio butts his head against the stone¬ 
wall, with injury to himsolf and with advantage to none. Tlie true conception of 
combining a high ideal with its necessary limitation, which 1 have em[ihasised, was 
ha])pily sot forth t)y one of the most successful administrators and woibns in 
public interest, the American President, Theodore Roosevelt, when ho uttered the 
wise dictum “Common senso is essential aliove all other qualities to the idealist ; 
for an idealist without common sense, without the caf»acity to work for actual 
results, is merely a boat that is all sails, with neither ballast nor rudder.” If you 
keep those observations in mind, yon are not likely to go wrong, and see your 
efforts brought to naught, in any field of activity ; while at the same time you will 
liave lived to realise your legitimate ideals and high aspiiatioiis. 

But to have one’s feet on the ground—howsoever essential it may bo—is, aflor 
all, no great achievement. Most of ns simply cannot help it. But the human spirit 
has not been content to stick to the ground, and has taught itself to soar high 
skywards, at much saciifico of life and energy. I rememlicr to have read in the 
life of Cecil Rhodes that while in Africa fording on horseback a turbulent stream, in 
the com])auy of a big game huntor, the swift eddies of the river, round his horse’s 
legs, made him faint. His companion noticing it gave a sharp rap on his chin, and 
said : “Look up, man, look up, not down.” lie did so at once, and recovered his 
balance. And so we shall get faint by looking down, and fixing our eyes only on 
the vicious circle of our personal and particular probtems. Wc all need constantly 
to look up for going through life and its activities, as each of us should. 

Ideals, you will be told, by some, are alright, but they will not provide you with 
bread and butter. I am not so sure of that. Novortheless, those of us" who hold 

that nothing is good in this world but what is good to eat, have no need to send 

their boys to a university to achieve that end. A university education is worth 
little if it does not pre-dispose men and women to value the great and distant ideals 
more than the immediate return in cash or kind. “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush” is the very worst motto which a university student could have. 
Pray, do not, therefore, deceive yourselves by hugging the delusion that your worth 
in the world will be measured by the amount of net personality at which your 
wi Is are to be sworn or by constantly endeavouring to add to the bank 
balance to your credit. 

Those who think that the ideal and the real are two opposite poles of the 
compass, that there is no sort of contact between them, that they are 

completely antithetical, are really the blind ones of the earth. It was the 

first of the apostles who recalled the old benediction as a sure sign of a 
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nation’s regeneration : “Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” I hope you will see visions of the future glory of India, just as I— 
an old man of sixty-seven—still dream dreams of her rise in the scalo of nations. 
Do not, therefore, be dissuaded by the counsels of friends who would like, above all 
else, to see you prosperous like themselves. Take their advice, by all means, but 
use your own judgment. You are at a time of life when the call to sacrifice in the 
interest of a great cause—and there is none greater than that of India’s freedom— 
receives more ready response than from those who have passed the meridian of their 
lives. Liston to the inner voice, and give yourselves freely to some great ideal, 
which may appeal to you, in the service of your country. The suct^ess which comes 
in the pursuit of a great ideal brings enduring happiness in its rrain. If succf’ps 
does not come, you will still have deserved it. The true aim of university education 
cannot be bettor described than in the eloquent and wise words of one of the 
greatest English poets, Tennyson, to which I bespeak your attention. 

At least not rotting like a weed, 

But, having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thouglit and deed : 

To pass w'hen Life her light withdraws, 

Not void of righteous self-applause, 

Nor in a merely selfish cause ; 

In some good cause, not in mine own, 

To ])(Mish, wept for, honour’d known, 

And like a warrior overthrown ; 

AVhoso eyes are dim with glorious tears, 

'When, soiled will) noble dust, ho hears, 

Ilis eoiintiy’s war-song thrill his ears; 

Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

AVhat time the foeman’s line is broke. 

And all the war is roll’d in smoko. 

May it he your great privilege throughout life to serve India inspired by the 
liigliest idealism embodied in these soul-stiiring verses of a great poet, and God 
giant that you may live, as an Indian, first and foremost, and work for common 
rights, privileges aiid responsibilities, aetuated liy common asj)irations for the freedom 
of your country, trying b) make common history, uninllaonccd in the least by any 
considerations of caste or creed, rank or sex, or anything tliat is calculated to dis¬ 
sociate you from sharing tlie lot of common humanity in }our country ! I adjure 
you to work iu this S[)irit while life lasts, remembering that yesteiday is but a 
iliiarn, and to-morrow only a vision, but that each well-lived to-day will raako 
eveiy yesterday a dream of happiness, and every to-morrow a visiou of hope. Look 
well,’ therefore, to to-day. 8uch is the lesson taught by the great sagos in the days 
of yore. Follow it with zeal and earnestness. 

Look backward, how^ much has been won ; 

Ijook round how much is yet to win ; 

Tho watches of the night are done, 

The watches of tlie day begin. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Tho following is tho text of the Address delivered by tho Hon’blo Dr. Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan^ Premier, Punjab, at tho Annual Convocation of tho Punjab 
University held at Lahore on the 23rd. December, 1937 :— 

I deem it an honour to have been asked to address you to-day. The privilege of 
Qolivering the convocation address is, as a rule, and very appropriately, extended to a 
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distinguished luminary from that galaxy of learning, scholarship and service which is 
at once a source of inspiration and pride to the country. Eminent men of letters, 
renowned scientists, educationalists of repute and distinguished administrators were 
thus invited in the past to give of their knowledge and wisdom for the benefit of 
scholars and students. Their equipment and eminence in their particular spheres fully 
entitled them to the distinction. My main qualification is, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of my limitations for this task. It may be that in inviting me to 
address you to-day, His Excellency the Chancellor desired to substitute for the rich 
and sumptuous intellectual delicacies to which you have been so long accustomed, a 
simple and unpretentious home-made fare, for a change. I crave your indulgence. 

This convocation is, in one sense, unique in the history of our University. To-day 
for the first time we meet as citizens of an autonomous I^unjab. As such, it is my 
privilege to address you to-day as a follow citizen, sharing the pride and hopes, tho 
anxieties and aspirations which pulsate in the heart of every patriotic Punjabee. It 
is in this spirit that I would desire ray observations to bo received. 

Tho change in our status calls for a corresponding change in our outlook. Tho 
days of tho iotiis-oater are gone. A Punjabee to-day cannot alTord to sit idle or 
brood over fheoretical handicaps. There are political and economic hurdles In our 
way which have yet to be negotiated. Wo must now face our responsibilities and 
problems with a new, broadened and tolerant outlook. Pessimism born of suspicion 
and difhdenco wdiicli was responsible for an attitude of mind almost akin to defeatism 
In the past must yield place to a confident and vigorous optimism full of hope and 
enriched with constructive idealism. In this now orientation, It will not avail, as has 
sometimes been censidored fashionable in tho past, to bo content with a disparaging 
analysis of our educational system and to blame those responsible for sponsoring it. 

I would rather offer our mead of gratitude to all the pioneers and workers who, 
within their limitations and in accordance with their circurastancos, rendered of their 
host in the service of the Province in the past. Tho machinery sot up by them, 
whatever its merits or demerits as judged in tho light of our requirements to-day, 
has made us what we are and has contributed towards thjt awakening which 
constitutes the regeneration of a new Punjab. I would, therefore, leave it to the 
historian to deal with the past and content myself with inviting the now Punjabee, 
to apply himself in a spirit of confidence, courage and constructive statesmanship, 
to tho appreciation of our problems and their solution. 

4. Let me first congratulate the University authorities on some of the reforms 
and improvements which tlioy have recently introduced In tho academic and adminis¬ 
trative phases of tlie University life. Tho inclusion of a degree examination in 
Dental Surgery (B. D. S.) of tho diploma of Laryngology and Ootology, of tho 
diploma in Comraerco, as distinguishod from the degree of Bachelor of (Jommerco 
aro stops in the right direction. Facilities have also boon provided for the candi¬ 
dates who have passed Honours examination in a Vernacular language and B. A. 
in English, to take the B. A. degree by passing in two elective subjects. Tho 
extension of LLB. course from two to threo years should help, at least partially, 
to relieve congostton in the legal profession aud to ensure improvemeut In the 
standard of its new recruits. 

5. It Is gratifying that the Chemistry Laboratory, under the able and enthusiastic 
guidance of Dr. Bhatnagar, continues to do valuable roserch work which, apart from 
its educational value, is proving of great benefit to the industrial concerns In the 
Punjab and elsewhere, home of the results of Dr. Bhatnagar’s researches have 
deservedly earned for him and his associates an International place in the field of 
applied Chemistry. I wish Dr. Bhatnagar and those associated with him even greater 
success in the future. 

6. On tho administrative side, the formation of a Mufassil Board registers a 
much-needed and popular reform. Moreover, the balaucod budget of tho current 
year must bo gratifying to the University authorities as it is to the Government 
and all other well-wishers of the University. 

7. About 40,000 students including 5,OO0 girls, sat for the various examinations 
this year. This involved elaborate airangements covering about 300 centres with 
over 2,000 Supervisors and nearly the same number of Examiners. The expedition 
and punctuality with which the results are now published simultaneously throughout 
the Province has secured for the Punjab University a leading position among the 
Indian Universities on which Mr. Singha, the Controller of Examinations, and his 
assistants can feel legitimate pride. 
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8. The most ardent admirer of the Punjab University, however, would not claim 
perfection for it. There is much ground for inprovoment, and if I might say so urgent 
improvement, to which the best brains of the Punjab must apply themselves and 
without delay. Mere tinkering or a haphazard oifort in the matter of educational 
reforms will not, however, avail or satisfy the iioois and the aspirations of the New 
Punjab. The educational system of a country, like the human body, Is a closely knit 
and delicately balanced organism, which calls for an all-round lioalthy pulsation to 
function efficiently. Oar objectivo then must be to devise a carefully planned and 
comprehensive scheme of reform which would embrace all the various component of 
our educational system. 

9. The controversy regarding the aim and purpose of education—whether It 
should be liberal and cultural or useful and practical—is as old as education Itself. 
Aristotle wrote in his Politics : “No one knows on what principle wo should proceed. 
Should the useful in life, or should virtue, or should tho liigher knowioilgo, bo the 
aim of our training—all throe opinions have been entertained.” 

Let theoretical purists light for tho exclusive apjilication of one or other of 
these ideals to our system of education, but as practical men we have to look 
forward to a jud.cious and seasoned blending of all of them according to the needs 
arid aspirations of our provinco. 

10. yorae idea of tire uaturo and magnitude of our education problem can be 

gathered from tlio number of candidates wdio sit for the various University oxaml- 
Tiations. A critical study of these liguios and the results of tlio examinations might 
also prove useful In formulating proposals for future af)jdication. 'Where tho candi¬ 
dates fail to touch the standaid in view, our future educational plan should bo 
designed to make good tlio omission. Let us take tho figures of the current year. 
Nearly 40,0(X) candidates, including 5,000 girls, sat for tho dilferent examinations In 
19d7 and 20,275 were successful. Of these successful candidates, 85 passed tlie 
professional examinations (74 M. B, B. S. Final ; and 11 in Engineering ; 36 are 
Bachelors of Commerce ; 225 including 2S M. 8cs. of the Honours School are M. As, 
and M. Scs. ; 472 are J.aw Clraduates- 2,046 B. Scs. ; 2,710 passed the examination 
for Oiiental Titles and in Vernacular Languages ; and .3,536 tlie Intermediate Exami¬ 
nation both in Arts and Science. Tlio remaining 17,165 are Matriculates. As an 
index of the educational progress of the provinco these figures are undoubtedly 
encouraging ; but this satisfaction gives place to anxious concern when it is realised 
that a vast majority of those suoce.ssful candidates must perforce help in swelling 
the number of an alrocdy formidable army of educated uDemjiloyod. Even after 
excluding those who, by reason of tlioir inaptitude or iuditferent academic 
careers, might legitimately be classed as unemployable, there must still 

remain a considerable number of efficient Graduates, under-Graduates and 
Matriculates, who for want of adequate openings and opportuuities can never hope 
to find suitable employment. It is this disquieting feature which constitutes the real 
tragedy of our present educational system. One cannot help feeling for those 
thousands of our voung men who, on completing their educational career, go out 
into^ the world full of cheer and iiopo only to find themselves up against the stern 
realities of life and its manifold disillusionraents and disappointments. Their endless 
wanderings from office to office and door to door in tho quest of a job and the 
Inevitable “sorry there is no room for you hero” which awaits a vast majority of 
those young aspirants, soon dams the spirit and exuberance of even tho most per¬ 
severing and the bravest among them. Constant rebuiTs and disappointments engen¬ 
der feelings of resentment and dismay, and when on top of these vicissitudes they 
find that instead of attaining a standard of living which they had pictured in their 
minds the depleted financial lesources of their parents are incapable of procuring 
to them even those amenities to which they were accustomed in their college days, 
their disillusionment is complete. Cheerfulness and optimism give way to desfiondency 
and discontent, and hundreds of our hoys who enter upon their educational career 
full of hope and ambition are thus transformed, primarily as a result of our present 
system of education, into disgruntled cynics and bitter critics of Government. All 
the iniquities and shortcomings of the system aro attributed to Government which 
Is accused of having consistently encouraged higher education without providing 
adequate opportunities and facilities tor the profitable employment of its products. 
This attitude of mind Is not inexplicable considering that irr99 cases out of every 
hundred the objective—to a great extent inevitable in tho present ciroumstanoes of 
the country— of both the students and their parents has been acquisition of know¬ 
ledge not for its own sake or for its cultural and intellectual beneuts but mainly as 

e? 
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a means of securing employment. The avenues of employment, however, are extreme¬ 
ly restricted and the competition for even the more humble posts is getting increas¬ 
ingly keen with every fresh batch of aspirants turned out by our educational insti¬ 
tutions. The realization that there is such a thing as the law of supply and demand, 
alas, comes too late in the day. , ... 

11. Take next the financial aspect of the problem which is particulary important 
to a poor province like ours. The waste of national enoigy and wealth which it 
involves is enormous, as 1 will presently show, and unless this waste is checked m 
time and used to better purpose it might have disastrous consequences bodi from the 
economic and the administrative points of view. Lot mo illustrate my point by 
referring you to some figures for the last quinquouuium. During the five years 
from 1933 to 1937 no less than 179,201 candidates ajipcarcd in the various Univer¬ 
sity examinations. Of these 103,725 sat for the Matriculation Examination and 

the remainig 75,476 for the other examinations. It is estimated that during 

the school period the average expenditure of a student iiicludiug tlie school 
fees and cost of books and clothing etc. is approximately Rs. 1,009 for 

the whole period of ten years up to the Matriculation standaid. Now if we multi¬ 
ply this amount by the number of candidates who sat for the Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation in the last 5 years wc get the colossal figure of 1U.3 croics. It must be noted 
that in calculating this amount wastage duo tj detentions or desertions has not been 
taken into consideration whicli by itself accounts for an enormous loss to the 

parents and the tState. Acoording to the llartug Committee's estimate the loss on 

this account in primary classes alone amounts to 60 per cent of the total 

expenditure on tlioso classes. Now let ns consider the expenses incuiied by 

a student who after passing bis Matriculation Examination joins a college 

for higher study. Ju assessing the cost it must be remembered that majority of 
these students have to join a college far from their liornes, and eonsequcntly they 
have to pay for thodr board and lodging in addition to other tuition expeu.'^)S. ^In 
the circumstances, an average expendituie per student of Ks. 3U a montli or Ks. rLU 
for two years including fees and subscriptions and the cost of books, clothing, etc., 
would not he an unreasonable or extravagant estimate. A larg^ number ol students 
actually spend a great deal more tlian this amount. Even aecoidiiig to this very 
conservative estimate, tlie total bill of llio 30,269 students wlio managed to reach tlie 
Intermediate Examination during tlic past 5 ycais could not have been less tlian 
% and one-fourth crores. Wo have still to reckon the additional expenditure incurred 
by those who continued bo}Oud the Intermediate stage for the dugiec and profession¬ 
al examinations. The number of candidatss for the B. A. and B, Sc. degree alone 
during this period was 17,214. Therefore, if we calculate the cost for the minimum 
additional period of two years it would amount to Jvs. 1 and one-foui tli erore. Ih^° 
there are 1,565 who sat for M. A. Examination, 85 for M. Sc. and 2,706 for DL.B. ; 
their total expenditure must come to about 31 lakhs. 'J'hme are besides, over 22,421 
candidates for the Oriontial Titles and Vernacular eximmations and nearly one 
thousand candidates who took professional or M. Sc. (Honours) examinations, invol¬ 
ving an expenditure of about 1 and three-fourth crores. Tiie total cost ou the conser¬ 
vative estimate cited above, making no allowances for desertions and detentions, adds up 
to the enormous figure of about 15 and a half crores. If wo add to this the 7 and ball 
crores spent by the State during the same period we the colossal ligure of Ks. 
crores for the quinquennium or approximately Ks. 4 and u half croies per annum. 

A portion of this expenditure no doubt is unavoidable, and a fair portion could per¬ 
haps be termed a profitable investment. Nevertheless, the fact remains that a subs- 
tantial amount of this recurring expenditure represents unnecessary ivaste. Further 
comment is unnecessary. Even if a little of this colossal expenditure could be saved 
and directed to more profitable channels, e.g„ development of agriculture, industries 
and trade the problem of unemployment would soon lose its present sinister signi¬ 
ficance. 

12. We might now pause to enquire what is the return to this poor province 
for the aforesaid enormous annual expenditure ? The answer can be read in the 
presence of thousands of graduates and tens of thousands of matriculates, some 
unemployable but a vast majority of them unemployed because there is no room or 
opening for them in the province. The advent of Goveiument Mofussil colleges 
opened in pursuance of the policy to provide suitable facilities for secondary 
higher education in the backward areas, inevitably means an increase m the number 
of aspirants from rural classes for Government posts in an already over-flooded 
market. On the cultural side, despite a desirable political awakening of the people, 
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our present system has created, in the words of Dr. Kabindranatli Tagore, “not a 
cultured community but a community of qualified candidates”. This indeed is a poor 
return, both on the moral and material basis of evaluation, for the large fortune, and 
the effort of our youth which are thus being frittered away. Delay would be dan¬ 
gerous and unless we make a concerted and planned effort forthwith to get out of 
the groove, in which we seem to be working, wo will be abetting the further deve¬ 
lopment of a system which has long outlived its utility. There are several other 
aspects of tliis vexed aud complex problem but I would not weary you by referring 
to them in detail here. Its two main defects to which I have invited vour attention 
are enough to indicate the necessity of an early and thorough O'^erhauling of the 
system. The problem calls for courageous and concerted action. The new Punjab 
cannot jiormit—aud God willing will not permit—the continuance of this wasteful 
drain of its wealtli aud energy—resources which could be profitably applied in the 
botier service of the province and its ordered progress. 

13. The first essential stej), before we launch on the difficult and delicate task of 
the overhauling of our lu’eseut machinery, is to be clear as to our goal iu order to 
avoid setbacks and costly experiments, lu this matter it is indeed gratifying that all 
responsible educationists and public men in the country, whatever their differences on 
some other issues, are agreed on the main features of the educational edifice which 
we need to sot up. It is now gonerally accepted that educational system of a country 
to bo protitable should take tlio fullest coguisauce of its peculiar needs and must be iu 
complete harmony with its aspirations. Let us, therefore, with coustructive confidence 
remove these sign-fiosts on our educational high road which, despite the accident of 
some excellent results, were designed—iirobably with the best of intentions in the 
then prevailing circurnstauces of the country—to aim at the mass production of clerks 
and subordinate officers. 

li. It is almost a truism to say that a sound educational system must be laid 
on sound fouiidiitioiis. Tho basis of this foundation is now universally accepted to 
be tJie rock-bud of froe and compulsory education. Tho Government of your Pro¬ 
vince, lot mo assure you is, plodged to the attainment of this ideal within the 
shortest possible jteiiod. We recognise that tho most important function of the State 
is to ensure for its citizens a standaid of literacy which may enable them to take 
an intelligent interest and share iu the political, economic and social life of the 
rrovinee. In this connection, you will bo interested to learn that tho Ministry of 
Education is earnestly examining the question of raising tho four year primary 
eouise to a five yioar course in older to secure a sufficient and permanent grounding 
for our ehildion, which may save them from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave 
tile school. ISimultaueously the i’roviuco may confidently look forward to a period of 
educational expansion on light lines so that the ideal of free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion woikiug ofliciently throughout tho country may soon become a fait accompli in 
the J^unjab. 

lb. Our programme of fioe and compulsory primary education will, however, 
touch the children of our school going age, but in my picture of the New Punjab 
vve cannot leave out of reckoning the majority of our countrymen who are passed 
tao school-going age and aie without even the rudiments of literacy. They constitute 
the bulk of our electorate aud are the backbone of our social and economic system. 
iJut they are also victims of exploitation in tho economic field and a fairly large 
section is still subject to social handicaps. It is tlie duty of the state to remove 
these disabilities and one way of mitigating these evils is to dispel ignorance. For 
their instruction, I would like to see a strong impetus given to tho movement of 
adult education throughout tho Province. Let official and non-official agency co¬ 
operate to see every school imparting at night or during holidays a carefully planned 
short and interesting course of adult oducation. Moreover, I would like the Univer¬ 
sity uuLhoritios to consider a plan under which ordinarily no candidate may be 
allowed to sit for the Matriculation and higher examinations who during the vaca¬ 
tions, had not given a minimum proscribed i)eriod of free services, on a prescribed 
basis, in furtherance of the adult oducation campaign in the province. 

IG. Take secondary education next. You would not expect me to forestall here 
conclusioas on this and other questions which are engaging the attention of the 
Punjab Government and others interested in the educational reform of the Punjab. 
It may, however, bo safely assumed that tho stage of secondary education should 
provide clearly defined and cautiously aligued channels, designed to prepare our youth 
for particular careers suited to tho ‘individual student’s aptitude and oircumstanoes. 
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There should be separate avenues for those desirinoj vocational training, clerical ap¬ 
pointments, professional education and higher University education. I should make 
it ordinarily impossible for a student who had not gone through the secondary 
course for clerical lines to apply for clerical post. The ourricalum in the revised 
system of secondary education would also require a wholesale revision. Our future 
text book will have to bo selected keeping in view the changed needs of the province 
and befitting the pride and great martial traditions of its people, with particular 
stress on the immediate and future needs of a free and progressive nation. Moreover, 
our qualifying tests at the various stages will have to be devised to secure adequate 
recognition of the candidate’s capacity to think and not merely the capacity to 
cram. 

17. The pace of education of ours girls must also he accelerated much more than 
hithertofore, but on healthy and correct linos. The importance of this question can¬ 
not be over-emphasized and if the Punjab is to fiilPil its destiny, its womanhood 
must bo adequately equipped educationally to contribute towards tliat well-balanced 
cultural, social and i^olitical progress wliich wo desire. Lot mo, however, clearly 
state that my conception of the ty {)0 of edu(!ation needed for the girls, under the 
changing circumstances in the Province, calls for a reorientation of the present-day 
ideas in many directions, and that I would, in the best interests of the Punjab, 
dread any movement of female education whicdi tends to dotraot from the best 
traditions of modesty, religious devotion and character associated with our woman¬ 
hood. 

18. The University education must also adjust itself to tlio clianging needs and 
conditions of the Province. Standards of professional examinations must be revised 
suitably to relievo congestion, particularly in the legal profession, and to reduce 
chances of failure resulting from uneconomic competition from di(Torout ])ractitiouoi’S. 
Industrial and scientific research and education must be so organised as to stimulate 
and meet the demand for agricultural and industrial dovelojimeut. It does not, how¬ 
ever, seem fair to the taxpayer or the [)rospcctive candidates themselves to provide 
increased facilities, or even to oontiniio the existing facilities, on the present scalo 
for a purely literary higher education. Our jiresont generous and cosily open-door 
policy, which could be appropriately termed as a mass pi eduction policy, is mainly 
responsible for attracting hundreds of indifferent matriculates to a purely literary 
course of higher education. Such education should primarily bo reserved for tlie 
more promising students who are likely to benefit themselves and the province from 
this typo of education, or those who can afford to pay for higher education as a 
luxury. The higher XTniversity education would thus become a fairly expensive 
item to be paid for, wholly or in jiart, hy the ^tato or from endowmi'iits in tlie c aso 
of brilliant students, and in tlio case of other students by their jiaronts. I should 
spend the resources and man-power thus ndeasod on expanding primary education 
and on the economic and cultural ro-organization of the Punjab. Moreover, J would 
like the Univeisity to democratizii its oulightenracnt, thiough a well-planned scheme 
for higher cultural training of the educated a<ialt population of the Punjab, which 
would come out of our lo-organizod secondary scliools with a capacity to think. 
They would thus bo able to earn a living and have time, yearning and capacity for 
cultural consumption for which facilities could be provided by the State and the 
University. The advent of the Radio with our owm broadcasting station offers great 
potentialities in this direction. 

19. One of the greatest needs which must bo borne in mind by tliose entrusted 
with the education of our young boys and girls is the mainliuianco of the health 
and physical fitness of the’students." The martial traditions of the Punjab are a 
proud heritage which we must maintain at all costs. The I’unjab has been described 
and must continue to hold the proud jiotition of the sword arm of India. The free¬ 
dom of a country demands as a first requisite, its capacity to jirotoct itself against 
foreign aggression and internal revolt. In this sphere, our Province has played and 
is destined to play a glorious role in the service of our King and country. To pre¬ 
pare us for it, however, physical training should be emphasised in our schools aud 
colleges. In fact I would like to see the grauts-in-aid ts aided institutions made con¬ 
ditional on the proper physical training of their students and the promotion of students 
to a higher class made to depend, among other things, on the attention paid by them 
to their health and physical training. 

20. The changed educational needs of the province demand a corresponding change 
in the constitution, and the outlook cf the University itself. 8ome of the suggestions 
mede hy the Anderson Committee might well be implemented in the near future; 
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other reforms would also seem necessary. All these would doubtless receive the 
attention which they deserve. There must, however, come from within the Uni-^ 
versity a genuine indication of a new spirit of broad-minded co-operation and gui¬ 
dance demanded of it. In particular, the controlling organisation should inspire 
general confidence by making itself truly representative of all classes and interests 
and by establishing closer and more direct contact with the different parts of the 
province. It must pay special attention to the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
the backward areas and classes—including the scheduled castes—in order to maintain 
a general high level of academic progress in the province. The time seems also 
opportune for the caroful examination, by all concerned, of ways and means noc^s- 
sary to avert the j)resont trend of some denominational institutions to emphasise 
their communal outlook. All communities must now learn to contribute their best 
towards the cultural pool of the Punjab ; and as a means to this end, I would like 
to see apprO|)riate University Chairs set nj) in some or all of our local colleges in 
order to avoid unnecessary duplication and expense and to foster a spirit of loyalty 
to tlio University among students. For instance, a Chair of Islamic History and 
Kesearch could no sultahly ostablisbod at the Islaraia College and one for Hindu 
philosophy at the D. A. V. or Sanatan Dharam College andfso on. This will inci¬ 
dentally encourage specialization in those subjects. Those ani other similar problems 
would all have to be examined and solved in keeping with the spirit and the needs 
of the times. 

21. I have outlined above somo of the fundamental changes needed in our educa- 
fonal fabric. It is obvious that their execution would demand joint consideration, 
co-operation and effort by the Government, the University, and the people of the 
lhin]ab. They must all work with a single-mindedness towards the achievement of 
these common ideals. Party and personal considerations must give way to the bigger 
issues at stake. In this task, I can assure you that the Government of tho 
Punjab will do its best, and 1 hope aud trust that *ho others concerued will not lag 
behind. 

22. The fallacious arguments that this or that reform cannot be undertaken 

because it constitutes a radical departiiro from the past or would involve a revolu¬ 
tionary change in tlio existing law and regulations should no longer arrest our legi¬ 
timate efforts. The regeneration of the Punjab must go forward. Blind and 

slavish adherence to customs which stand in the way of reform must be 

abandoned. Laws which liamper })i'ogress must be revised. Let it not be 

understood, however, lint the re-orieniation of our educational policy will by 
itself bring about cultural and economic millonnium. The check on wasteful 
literary University education and the increase of vocational and technical education 

cannot by itself provide employment for the products of our new system of 

education. The question of unemployment is a mixed educational and economic 
p/oblem. It calls for concerted effort in both the educational and economic fields 
in which the official and non-official agencies must move together. The Punjab 

Government is fully alivo to its responsibility in the matter, and as yon know has 
made a beginning by its policy of making” grants of land to educated youngmon. 
Over 8 thousand acres have hitherto boon distributed and more will bo allotted 
as and when land becomes available on completion of our new irrigation 
projects. Tin's, however, can only touch the fringe of the problem ; but it is an 
experiment full of promise. Moreover, the Government has aopointed a represen¬ 
tative unemployment committee with terms of reference wider than any otlior 
similar committee appointed in India. The deliberations -of tliis coramittoo arc not 
intended to bo in the nature of a political eye-wash, and with all the earnestness that 
I can command, I wish to assure you that we are determined to spare no possible 

effort to solve the unemployment problem within the limits of our resources We 

are proceeding apace with schemes for development of agriculture ; and proposals 
for the industrial progress of the province are receiving earnest consideration. The 
llaveli project when completed would irrigate a large area in what is now an insecure 
tract. Meanwhile it is providing employment for hundreds of educated young men 
and thousands of skilled workers and unskilled labourers. 

23. Similarly, sustained effort is needed to ensure full effects of the proposed 
changes on the cultural renaissance of the province. In this sphere, thought is the 
great creative power, and the cultural revival movements in the various countries 
have all been preceded by the birth of a now spirit of patriotic consciousness. Let 
us banish the idea that our own culture, literature, dress, mode of living necessarily; 
implies a stamp of inferiority on the cultural plane. It should be just tlxe reverse 
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and on tho cultural plane it is our right and duty to retain and revive the best that 
is in our own culture and to enrich it with the best which we can -assimilate from 
other cultures. The lead in this matter should come from the intelligentsia ; and the 
students of Lahore Colleges would do well to .bo standard bearers of this revival 
movement. Simplicity, dignity, aesthetic expression and spiritual background are the 
basic foundations of our cultuio. Let us all try to interpret them in our individual 
and corporate lives. As a step towards this end. I would suggest popularising the 
.study and appreciation of our literature, our philosophy, our religions, and similar 
other factors which go to make the cultural expression of a nation. 

24. It is customary on such occasions to address a few words to tlie young 
students who aie on the threshold of entering a now life. I wish them all success 
in the new caroois wdiich await them. 1 would further avail of this opportuuity, as a 
fellow-citizen who has gone through the experiences of life—the impassioned dreams 
and idealism of youth as well as the cautious limitations of one who has gone through 
the mill of public life—to address a few remarks to my young friends in our 
schools and colleges. The old ordor has changed. Tho citizens of tomorrow are 
expected to bring forth a different tyjie of outlook and piepaiatioii fiom their pre¬ 
decessors in the past. The future of a nation is folded in its youth as is the flower 
within the close embrace of the sepals that sheath the bud. Wtial you arc thinking 
to-day the Punjab will think to-morrow. Your characters, noble or mean, will show 
themselves out as the attributes of our nation a few years lionco. You have, 
tlierefore, to treat your present period as a sacred and coveted opportunity of train¬ 
ing. Learn to distinguish between licence and liberty. Live discijilined. Respect your 
duties more than your rights. Treat yourself as a trust of tlio nation and as its future 
soldiers who shall have to fight its economic, social and political hatth-s ; remember that 
discipline is the highest virtue in a soldier and that it is the icverso of patiotism for 
a young recruit to ru.'.h into the front Jino befoio he has fully gone through the 
course of liis training. You owe it, theiefore, to youisolf, to your parents, and to 
your country to make tlio fullest [lossiblo use of this jioriod of training and not to 
be carried away from its main purpose hy misleading war-cries or sontimontal slo¬ 
gans. Re.membor that you have to discharge your obligations to, and fulfil tlio hopes 
of, your self-sacrificing parents who have often suffered long and substantially to see 
you settled lioiiourubly and comfortably in the last days of their life. Loyalty to 
ones country and society must begin at homo. Loam to think out for yourselves. 
Remember that there is always the other side of the picture and that it is the privi¬ 
lege of youth to rise al)Ove partisan and jiarochial considerations and to bring to 
bear on the problems the fresh and buoyant outlook ot youth. Your province has 
a right to expect of you, the cultivation of an outlook and sjiirit which would enable 
you to latter years to view our national jiroblems in their true perspective, as it is 
only then that you will bo able to give of your best in the seivico of your jnoviiK^e 
and mothorland. Develop character and self-respect worthy of the citizens of a 
great nation. Be courteous but not servile. Be truthful and u|)right. Conti ol your¬ 
self in face of temptation. Create a public opinion amongst yourselves—in whiclj 1 
would request the University authorities and professois of colleges also to assist—to 
discourage extravagance and to desjiise empty show. 

25. It is also my duty to warn you, as a friend, not to be misled by empty 
rhetoric and ostensible friendliness of those pseudo-patriots who try to side-track you 
in tho name of nationalism. I have reason to behove that euemii>s of our country and 
of democracy are at w’oik to sjiread destructive doctrines" through our schools and 
colleges. The methods which they commonly employ are to dilate on and exaggerate the 
economic ills of the country and to wax eloquent over the alleged iniquities of impe¬ 
rialism. They usually begin by establishing their hold on tho more impressionable 
and emotional among tho students, and use their unwary victims as mediums for 
spreading the virus. These are some of the main arguments and methods under which 
they conceal their real purpose of setting up chaos in the country ; and lot mo add 
that this warning is not based on raeie conjecture or surmise. We must, however, 
be careful not to confuse those dangerous impostors with those gonuino patriots and 
progressiva economists wdio advocate constructive political and economic evolution in 
the best interests of the country. 

26. On the main threads of the economic re-organization of the province, there 
does not appear much differeuce between the responsible leaders of the impotrat school 
of thought in the Punjab ; and obviously no scheme of economic planning will suit 
the requirements of this province which ignores tho basic factor that the Punjab 
is essentially a land of small peasant proprietors. Similarly, the word “imperialism,” 
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like certain figures of old mythology, has two distinct expressions. If it means the 
exploitation of one country by another or of India by England, no patriotic Indian, 
worth the name, would be found wanting to resist it to the utmost of his capacity. 

But this should not be confused with that other type of imperialism-by whatever 

name you may call it—which means a comity of nations, who actuated by common 
ideals and interests, stand together on the basis of free and equal partnership, for 
upholding the best traditions of democracy and self-determination, against that spirit 
of unwarranted aggression which is unfortunately being exhibited by certain nations of 
the world to-day. It is obvious that means of communication and transit, as well as 
tile community of economic and other interests, have brought tlie peoples of the 
world nearer than ever before. No nation can now afford to stand isolated 
as if in a vaccuum. The pathetic experience of China shows tliat those who 
advocate an isolated international position for our country, in tho present 
circumstances of India and the world do so either with mental reservations or by 
deliborataly shutting their eyes to tho stern realities of the situation. Their attitude 
hetj-ays a criminal ignorance of the destructive forces and imder-currents at work, as 
also of the devastating potentialities of modern armaments. The destiny which I 
vi.sualiso for my country is an India free to ri.se to her highest political, social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural stature, lending her moral and material jirestige to a common- 
wealtli of nations which stands for the unhampered pi ogress of its component parts 
and tho peace of the world. 1 would earnestly appeal to all my young fiiends to 
jr 3pare themselves so that lliey may in due course contribute their quota as patriotic- 
citizens towards the attainment of this destiny. 

27. In conclusion, I would ajipcal to the youth of tho Punjab, tho future hope of 
our [)rovinco to keep clear of the petty narrow minded communalism which dictates 
intoluiauce and injustice to others. Remember that we have to reconcile ouiselves 
and our interests to the legitimate interests of our neiglibouis in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation, and do not forget that in almost every pliaso of our life wo Pun- 
jalJOGs have to sink or swim together. It is only by tolerance and fair-play to¬ 
wards others that we can expect to get tho best duo to us and the province. 

One parting word to tlio.se of you who stand on the tlireshold of the now career's 
whicli await you outside the portals of the University. Life has its prizes and 
surprises for all ; tho prayers of your parents and good wishes of your well-wishers 
will be with you to fortify you. I join them in wishing you success. May you ful¬ 
fil our hopes and your ambitions and prove worthy of our motherland.* Many of 
your aiicesjors Jived at a time when they could only serve their couuti'y through 
oefeats. You are piivilcgcd to be tho heralds of the new ^order. The future is lu 
your hands. Trust in God and move on. God speed. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Ookul Chand Karang 
at the Annual Uonvooatiou of the Gurukul University held at Meerut on the 30lh. 
December 1937 :— 

“I have been invited to deliver the convocation address not because I am worthy 
to deliver tho address to such learned batch of graduates of the Gurukul. but because 
1 have an unflinching faith in the Arya Samaj. I congratulate those graduates who 
have received degrees after a strenuous and continuous study of full 14 vears aud 
hone that they will utilise their knowledge and learning for the services of the nation 
and tho country. Generally, it is tho duty of every body to servo bis community, 
country and religion, and also of tho graduates who come out of the Universities 
with the jjuhlic money that their education had been made possible. But the 
giaduates oi the Gurukul owe this duty more strictly.” 

The learned speaker continued : ‘4t was realised by late Muushi Singh that the 

University graduates are incapable to render the public service in tho true sense, 
and so he established tho Gurukul of Kangri, and the Gurukul of Brindaboii was also 
started at the same time. Dear graduates, your duty Is higher thau tho University 
graduates. If you too on entering your life will devote tho whole of your time to 
earning your livelihood, 1 will think that tho Gurukul education has failed to bring 
about the desitod result. It was not ou account of the simple life or low exoeuses 
that your parents sent you to this institution, but the real reason would have been a 
desire to serve the Aryan Kaee, and the spreading of tho Veda and Vedic culture. 
At present there are two sorts of people in our country. Tho one are those who 
hate leligiorr, aud tho others are those who are unaware of religion. Those soits of 
people are numcious In our Hindu community. Therefore it is highly necessary to 
teach sucdi persons tlie true principles of tho religion. 

In our ancient days tliere were three forms of Gurus-Kula, Guru, Kula Prohit, 
Pandha with their dchned branches of control. At present these persons do nothing 
beyond taking their share of alms In tiie marriages, and it Is pitiable that most of 
them are uneducated aud do not know even the A B C of the language. 

Addressing tlie public tho speaker said, “You should not think that tho number of 
5 graduates can do nothing, as KishI Uayanand or Guru Nanak wore all alone, and 
they were able to raise the status of the Vedic dharma in such hard times of tho 
Muslims. 

Addressing the Snataks he said : ‘^You should not devote the whole of your time 
to the earning of your bread, but should devote a sufficient time to the service of 
the community, nation, and the religion as all eyes are turned towards you for the 
emancipation of our community. The Hindu community these days is static, while 
other communities are fast progressing. 25 crores of Hindus are sheep without a 
shepherd to control them. Therefore you should work as the tower of light and 
should spread whatever you have learnt in this house of learning. You must bo an 
ideal for others to follow. 

‘T warn those people who think that the Hindu dharma Is like a smashed boat. 
Arya Dharma will live for ever so long as there Is rationality in the world as our 
religion is the most rational in the world. I have toured in foreign lands and know 
that if there is any religion which can give spiritual relief, it is onlv Vedic j*eligion. 
For example salvation according to the Vedic Dharma can bo achieved with good 
action of the individual while according to other religions It cannot be achieved 
without the recommendation of some super-human. 

‘At present tho Hindu community is static, while the other communities are 
dynamic and are fast progressing In all directions, Continued the learned speaker, 
‘we are not organised and we have no joint programme for the future. No 
caste or community can live which has no future programme before it. If there is 
any hope of keeping the Hindu community in tact it is from the Arya Bamaj, and 
1 am proud of being an Arya Samajist 
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